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81  EUR    BE    MARSAa 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT  BOSNY. 

rE  morning  brought  only  fresh  proofs  of  the  kindness  which 
M.  de  Rosny  had  conceived  for  me.  Awaking  early  I  found 
on  a  stool  beside  my  clothes,  a  purse  of  gold  containing  a  hun- 
dred crowns;  and  a  youth  presently  entering  to  ask  me  if  I 
lacked  anything,  I  had  at  first  some  diflSculty  in  recognising 
Simon  Fleix,  so  sprucely  was  the  lad  dressed,  in  a  mode  resem- 
bling Maignan's.  I  looked  at  the  student  more  than  once  before 
I  addressed  him  by  his  name ;  and  was  as  much  surprised  by  the 
strange  change  I  observed  in  him — for  it  was  not  confined  to 
his  clothes — as  by  anything  which  had  happened  since  I  entered 
the  house.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  his  soutane. 

*  Burned  it,  M.  de  Marsac,'  he  answered  briefly. 

I  saw  that  he  had  burned  much,  metaphorically  speaking, 
besides  his  soutane.  He  was  less  pale,  less  lank,  less  wobegone 
than  formerly,  and  went  more  briskly.  He  had  lost  the  air  of 
crack-brained  disorder  which  had  distinguished  him,  and  was 
smart,  sedate,  and  stooped  less.  Only  the  odd  sparkle  remained 
in  his  eyes,  and  bore  witness  to  the  same  nervous,  eager  spirit 
within. 
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*  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then,  Simon  ? '  I  asked,  noting 
these  changes  curiously, 

'  I  am  a  soldier,'  he  answered,  '  and  follow  M.  de  Marsac.' 
I  laughed.  *  You  have  chosen  a  poor  service,  I  am  afraid,'  I 
said,  beginning  to  rise;  'and  one,  too,  Simon,  in  which  it  is 
possible  you  may  be  killed.  I  thought  that  would  not  suit  you/ 
I  continued,  to  see  what  he  would  say.  But  he  answered  nothing, 
and  I  looked  at  him  in  great  surprise.  '  You  have  made  up  your 
mind,  then,  at  last  ?  *  I  said. 
'  Perfectly,*  he  answered. 

*  And  solved  all  your  doubts  ? ' 
'  I  have  no  doubts.' 

'  You  are  a  Huguenot  ? ' 

'  That  is  the  only  true  and  pure  religion,'  he  replied  gravely. 
And  with  apparent  sincerity  and  devotion  he  repeated  Beza's 
Confession  of  Faith. 

This  filled  me  with  profound  astonishment,  but  I  said  no  more 
at  the  time,  though  I  had  my  doubts.  I  waited  until  I  was  alone 
with  M.  de  Rosny,  and  then  I  unbosomed  myself  on  the  matter ; 
expressing  my  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  conversion,  and 
at  such  a  man,  as  I  had  found  the  student  to  be,  stating  his  views 
so  firmly  and  steadfastly,  and  with  so  little  excitement.  Observing 
that  M.  de  Eosny  smiled  but  answered  nothing,  I  explained 
myself  farther. 

*  I  am  surprised,'  I  said, '  because  I  have  always  heard  it  main- 
tained that  clerkly  men,  becoming  lost  in  the  mazes  of  theology, 
seldom  find  any  sure  footing ;  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  returns  to 
his  old  faith,  or  finds  grace  to  accept  a  new  one.  I  am  speaking 
only  of  such,  of  course,  as  I  believe  this  lad  to  be — eager,  excitable 
brains,  learning  much,  and  without  judgment  to  digest  what  they 
learn.' 

'  Of  such  I  also  believe  it  to  be  true,'  M.  de  Rosny  answered, 
still  smiling.  *  But  even  on  them  a  little  influence,  applied  at 
the  right  moment,  has  much  eflfect,  M.  de  Marsac.' 

'  I  allow  that,'  I  said.  '  But  my  mother,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  you,  saw  much  of  this  youth.  His  fidelity  to  her  was 
beyond  praise.  Yet  her  faith,  though  grounded  on  a  rock,  had 
no  weight  with  him.' 

M.  de  Rosny  shook  his  head,  still  smiling. 

*  It  is  not  our  mothers  who  convert  us,'  he  said. 

*  What ! '  I  cried,  my  eyes  opened.  *  Do  you  mean--do  you 
mean  that  Mademoiselle  has  done  this  ? ' 
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*  1  fency  so/  he  answered,  nodding.  *  I  think  my  lady  cast  her 
spell  over  him  by  the  way.  The  lad  left  Blois  with  her,  if  what 
yon  say  be  true,  without  faith  in  the  world.  He  came  to  my  hands 
two  days  later  the  stoutest  of  Huguenots.  It  is  not  hard  to 
read  this  riddle.' 

'  Such  conversions  are  seldom  lasting,'  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  queerly ;  and,  the  smile  still  hovering  about 
his  Kps,  answered  *  Tush,  man !  Why  so  serious  ?  Theodore  Beza 
himself  could  not  look  dryer.  The  lad  is  in  earnest,  and  there  is 
no  harm  done.' 

And,  Heaven  knows,  I  was  in  no  mood  to  suspect  harm ;  nor  in- 
clined just  then  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived how  delightful  it  was  to  me  to  be  received  as  an  equal  and 
honoured  guest  by  a  man,  even  then  famous,  and  now  so  grown 
in  reputation  as  to  overshadow  all  Frenchmen  save  his  master ; 
how  pleasant  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  amiabilities  of  home, 
from  which  I  had  been  long  estranged ;  to  pour  my  mother's  story 
into  Madame's  ears  and  find  comfort  in  her  sympathy ;  to  feel 
myself,  in  fine,  once  more  a  gentleman  with  an  acknowledged  place 
in  the  world.  Our  days  were  spent  in  hunting,  or  excursions  of 
some  kind,  our  evenings  in  long  conversations,  which  impressed 
me  with  an  ever-growing  respect  for  my  lord's  powers. 

For  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  either  to  his  knowledge  of 
France,  or  to  the  plans  for  its  development,  which  even  then  filled  his 
brain,  and  have  since  turned  wildernesses  into  fruitful  lands,  and 
squalid  towns  into  great  cities.  Grave  and  formal,  he  could  yet 
unbend ;  the  most  sagacious  of  counsellors,  he  was  a  soldier  also, 
and  loved  the  seclusion  in  which  .we  lived  the  more  that  it  was 
not  devoid  of  danger ;  the  neighbouring  towns  being  devoted  to 
the  League,  and  the  general  disorder  alone  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  lie  unsuspected  in  his  own  house. 

One  thing  only  rendered  my  ease  and  comfort  imperfect,  and 
that  was  the  attitude  which  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  assumed 
towards  me.  Of  her  gratitude  in  the  first  blush  of  the  thing  I  felt 
no  doubt,  for  not  only  had  she  thanked  me  very  prettily,  though 
with  reserve,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  but  the  warmth  of 
M.  de  Eosny's  kindness  left  me  no  choice,  save  to  believe  that  she 
had  given  him  an  exaggerated  idea  of  my  merits  and  services.  I 
asked  no  more  than  this.  Such  good  offices  left  me  nothing  to  exr 
pect  or  desire;  my  age  and  ill-fortune  placing  me  at  so  great  a 
'disadvantage  that,  far  from  dreaming  of  friendship  or  intimacy  with 
her,  I  did  not  even  assume  the  equality  in  our  daily  intercourse 
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to  which  my  birth,  taken  by  itself,  entitled  me.  Knowing  that  I 
must  appear  in  her  eyes  old,  poor,  and  ill-dressed,  and  satisfied 
with  having  asserted  my  conduct  and  honour,  I  was  careful  not  to 
trespass  on  her  gratitude  ;  and  while  forward  in  such  courtesies  as 
could  not  weary  her,  I  avoided  with  equal  care  every  appearance  of 
pursuing  her,  or  inflicting  my  company  upon  her.  I  addressed 
her  formally  and  upon  formal  topics  only,  such,  I  mean,  as  we 
shared  with  the  rest  of  our  company ;  and  reminded  myself  often 
that  though  we  now  met  in  the  same  house  and  at  the  same  table, 
she  was  still  the  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  who  had  borne  herself 
so  loftily  in  the  King  of  Navarre's  ante-chamber.  This  I  did, 
not  out  of  pique  or  wounded  pride,  which  I  no  more,  God  knows, 
harboured  against  her  than  against  a  bird ;  but  that  I  might  not 
in  my  new  prosperity  forget  the  light  in  which  such  a  woman, 
young,  spoiled,  and  beautiftil,  must  still  regard  me. 

Keeping  to  this  inoflfensive  posture,  I  was  the  more  hurt  when 
I  found  her  gratitude  fade  with  the  hour.  After  the  first  two  days, 
during  which  I  remarked  that  she  was  very  silent,  seldom  speaking 
to  me  or  looking  at  me,  she  resumed  much  of  her  old  air  of 
disdain.  For  that  I  cared  little ;  but  she  presently  went  farther, 
and  began  to  rake  up  the  incidents  which  had  happened  at  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  and  in  which  I  had  taken  part.  She  continually 
adverted  to  my  poverty  while  there,  to  the  odd  figure  I  had  cut, 
and  the  many  jests  her  friends  had  made  at  my  expense.  She 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  positively  savage  in  these,  gibing  at 
me  sometimes  so  bitterly  as  to  shame  and  j)ain  me,  and  bring 
the  colour  to  Madalne  de  Bosny's  cheeks. 

To  the  time  we  had  spent  together,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
never  or  rarely  referred.  One*  afternoon,  however,  a  week  after 
my  arrival  at  Rosny,  I  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the  parlour.  I 
had  not  known  she  was  there,  and  I  was  for  withdrawing  at  once 
with  a  bow  and  a  muttered  apology.  But  she  stopped  me  with  an 
angry  gesture.  ^  I  do  not  bite,'  she  said,  rising  from  her  stool  and 
meeting  my  eyes,  a  red  spot  in  each  cheek.  '  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  like  that  ?  Do  you  know,  M.  de  IVIarsac^  that  I  have  no 
patience  with  you.'     And  she  stamped  her  foot  on  the  floor. 

*  But,  mademoiselle,*  I  stammered  humbly,  wondering  what  in 
the  world  she  meant,  '  what  have  I  done  ? ' 

*  Done  ? '  she  repeated  angrily.  '  Done  ?  It  is  not  what  you 
have  done,  it  is  what  you  are.  I  have  no  patience  with  you.  Why 
are  you  so  dull,  sir  ?  Why  are  you  so  dowdy  ?  Why  do  you  go 
about  with  your  doublet  awry,  and  your  hair  lank  ?     Why  do 
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you  speak  to  Maignan  as  if  he  were  a  gentleman  ?  Why  do  you 
look  always  solemn  and  polite,  and  as  if  all  the  world  were  a 
preche?     Why?     WTiy?    WTiy,  Isay?' 

She  stopped  from  sheer  lack  of  breath,  leaving  me  as  much 
astonished  as  ever  in  my  life.  She  looked  so  beautiful  in  her 
fary  and  fierceness  too,  that  I  could  only  stare  at  her  and  wonder 
dumbly  what  it  all  meant. 

*  Well ! '  she  cried  impatiently,  after  bearing  this  as  long  as 
she  could,  'have  you  not  a  word  to  say  for  yourself?  Have  you 
no  tongue  ?    Have  you  no  will  of  your  own  at  all,  M.  de  Marsac  ?  * 

*But,  mademoiselle,'  I  began,  trying  to  explain. 

'  Chut ! '  she  exclaimed,  cutting  me  short  before  I  could  get 
farther,  as  the  way  of  women  is.  And  then  she  added,  in  a  changed 
tone,  and  very  abruptly, '  You  have  a  velvet  knot  of  mine,  sir. 
Give  it  me.' 

'  It  is  in  my  room,'  I  answered,  astonished  beyond  measure  at 
this  sudden  change  of  subject,  and  equally  sudden  demand. 

*  Then  fetch  it,  sir,  if  you  please,'  she  replied,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing afresh.  *  Fetch  it.  Fetch  it,  I  say !  It  has  served  its  turn, 
and  I  prefer  to  have  it.  Who  knows  but  that  some  day  you 
may  be  showing  it  for  a  love-knot  ? ' 

'Mademoiselle!'  I  cried,  hotly.  And  I  think  that  for  the 
moment  I  was  as  angry  as  she  was. 

*  Still,  I  prefer  to  have  it,'  she  answered  sullenly,  casting 
down  her  eyes. 

I  was  so  much  enraged,  I  went  without  a  word  and  fetched  it, 
and,  bringing  it  to  her  where  she  stood,  in  the  same  place,  put 
it  in  her  hands.  When  she  saw  it  some  recollection,  I  fancy,  of 
the  day  when  she  had  traced  the  cry  for  help  on  it,  came  to  her 
in  her  anger ;  for  she  took  it  from  me  with  all  her  bearing  altered. 
She  trembled,  and  held  it  for  a  moment  in  her  hands,  as  if  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  She  was  thinking,  doubtless,  of 
the  house  in  Blois  and  the  peril  she  had  run  there ;  and,  being  for 
my  part  quite  willing  that  she  should  think  and  feel  how  badly  she 
had  acted,  I  stood  looking  at  her,  sparing  her  no  whit  of  my  glance. 

*  The  gold  chain  you  left  on  my  mother's  pillow,'  I  said  coldly, 
seeing  she  continued  silent,  '  I  cannot  return  to  you  at  once,  for 
I  have  pledged  it.     But  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can.' 

*  You  have  pledged  it  ? '  she  muttered,  with  her  eyes  averted. 

*  Yes,  mademoiselle,  to  procure  a  horse  to  bring  me  here,'  I 
replied  dryly.  '  However,  it  shall  be  redeemed.  In  return,  there 
is  something  I  too  would  ask.' 
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*What?'  she  murmured,  recovering  herself  with  an  eflfort, 
and  looking  at  me  with  something  of  her  old  pride  and  defiance. 

'  The  broken  coin  you  have/  I  said.  *  The  token,  I  mean.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  you,  for  your  enemies  hold  the  other  half.  It 
might  be  of  service  to  me.' 

'  How  ? '  she  asked  curtly. 

*  Because  some  day  I  may  find  its  fellow,  mademoiselle.' 

*  And  then  ? '  she  cried.  She  looked  at  me,  her  lips  parted, 
her  eyes  flashing.  '  What  then,  when  you  have  foxmd  its  fellow, 
M.  de  Marsac  ? ' 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

^  Bah ! '  she  exclaimed,  clenching  her  little  hand,  and  stamping 
her  foot  on  the  floor  in  a  passion  I  could  not  understand.  '  That 
is  you !  That  is  M.  de  Marsac  all  over.  You  say  nothing,  and 
men  think  nothing  of  you.  You  go  with  your  hat  in  your  hand, 
and  they  tread  on  you.  They  speak,  and  you  are  silent !  Why, 
if  I  could  use  a  sword  as  you  can,  I  would  keep  silence  before 
no  man,  nor  let  any  man  save  the  King  of  France  cock  his  hat  in 
my  presence !  But  you !  There !  go,  leave  me.  Here  is  your  coin. 
Take  it  and  go.  Send  me  that  lad  of  yours  to  keep  me  awake. 
At  any  rate  he  has  brains,  he  is  young,  he  is  a  man,  he  has  a  soul, 
he  can  feel — ^if  he  were  anything  but  a  clerk.' 

She  waved  me  oflF  in  such  a  wind  of  passion  as  taight  have 
amused  me  in  another,  but  in  her  smacked  so  strongly  of  in- 
gratitude as  to  pain  me  not  a  little.  I  went,  however,  and  sent 
Simon  to  her ;  though  I  liked  the  errand  very  ill,  and  no  better 
when  I  saw  the  lad's  face  light  up  at  the  mention  of  her  name. 
But  apparently  she  had  not  recovered  her  temper  when  he  reached 
her,  for  he  faxed  no  better  than  I  had  done;  coming  away 
presently  with  the  air  of  a  whipped  dog,  as  I  saw  from  the  yew- 
tree  walk  where  I  was  strolling. 

Still,  after  that  she  made  it  a  habit  to  talk  to  him  more  and 
more ;  and.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Bosny  being  much  taken  up 
with  one  another,  there  was  no  one  to  check  her  fancy  or  speak  a 
word  of  advice.  Knowing  her  pride,  I  had  no  fears  for  her ; 
but  it  grieved  me  to  think  that  the  lad's  head  should  be  turned. 
A  dozen  times  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  her  on  his  behalf; 
but  for  one  thing  it  was  not  my  business,  and  for  another  I  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  aware  of  my  displeasure,  and  valued  it  not 
a  jot.  For  venturing  one  morning,  when  she  was  in  a  pleasant 
Itiumour,  to  hint  that  she  treated  those  beneath  her  too  inhumanly, 
and  with  an  unkindness  as  little  becoming  noble  blood  as  familiarity, 
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she  asked  me  scornfully  if  I  did  not  think  she  treated  Simon  Fleix 
well  enough.     To  which  I  had  nothing  to  answer. 

I  might  here  remark  on  the  system  of  secret  intelligence  by 
means  of  which  M.  de  £osny,  even  in  this  remote  place,  received 
news  of  all  that  was  passing  in  France.  But  it  is  conmion  fame. 
There  was  no  coming  or  going  of  messengers,  which  would 
quickly  have  aroused  suspicion  in  the  neighbouring  town,  nor  was 
it  possible  even  for  me  to  say  exactly  by  what  channels  news 
came.  But  come  it  did,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  In  this  way 
we  heard  of  the  danger  of  La  Ganache  and  of  the  effort  contem- 
plated by  the  King  of  Navarre  for  its  relief.  M.  de  Eosny  not 
only  communicated  these  matters  to  me  without  reserve,  but 
6^g^^  1^7  affections  by  farther  proofs  of  confidence  such  as 
might  well  have  flattered  a  man  of  greater  importance. 

I  have  said  that,  as  a  rule,  there  was  no  coming  or  going  of 
messengers.  But  one  evening,  returning  from  the  chase  with  one 
of  the  keepers,  who  had  prayed  my  assistance  in  hunting  down  a 
crippled  doe,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  strange  horse,  which  had 
evidently  been  ridden  hard  and  fiBir,  standing  smoking  in  the  yard. 
Inquiring  whose  it  was,  I  learned  that  a  man  believed  by  the 
grooms  to  be  from  Blois  had  just  arrived  and  was  closeted  with  the 
baron*  An  event  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  na- 
turally aroused  my  wonder ;  but  desiring  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  curiosity,  which,  if  indulged,  is  apt  to  become  the  most  vulgar 
of  vices,  I  refirained  from  entering  the  house,  and  repaired  in- 
stead to  the  yew-walk*  I  had  scarcely,  however,  heated  my  blood, 
a  little  chilled  with  riding,  before  the  page  came  to  me  to  fetch 
me  to  his  master. 

I  foxmd  M.  de  Bosny  striding  up  and  down  his  room,  his 
manner  so  disordered  and  his  face  disfigured  by  so  much  grief  and 
horror  that  I  started  on  seeing  him.  My  heart  sinking  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  need  to  look  at  Madame,  who  sat  weeping  silently 
in  a  chair,  to  assure  myself  that  something  dreadful  had  happened. 
The  light  was  failing,  and  a  lamp  had  been  brought  into  the 
room.  M.  de  Eosny  pointed  abruptly  to  a  small  piece  of  paper 
which  lay  on  the  table  beside  it,  and,  obeying  his  gesture,  I 
took  this  up  and  read  its  contents,  which  consisted  of  less  than 
a  score  of  words. 

'  He  is  ill  and  like  to  die,'  the  message  ran,  '  twenty  leagues 
south  of  La  Ganache.     Come  at  all  costs.     P.  M/ 

*  Who  ? '  I  said  stupidly — stupidly,  for  already  I  began  to 
understand.     ^  Who  is  ill  and  like  to  die  ? ' 
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M.  de  Rosny  turned  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  tears  were 
trickling  unbidden  down  his  cheeks.  *  There  is  but  one  he  for 
roe/  he  cried.  '  May  God  spare  that  one  !  May  He  spare  him  to 
France,  which  needs  him,  to  the  Church,  which  hangs  on  him,  and 
to  me,  who  love  him  !  Let  him  not  fall  in  the  hour  of  fruition. 
0  Lord,  let  him  not  fall ! '  And  he  sank  on  to  a  stool,  and 
remained  in  that  posture  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  his  broad 
shoulders  shaken  with  grief. 

*  Come,  sir,'  I  said,  after  a  pause  sacred  to  sorrow  and  dismay ; 
'  let  me  remind  you  that  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.' 

'Hope?' 

*  Yes,  M.  de  Kosny,  hope,'  I  replied  more  cheerfully.  *  He  has 
work  to  do.  He  is  elected,  called,  and  chosen ;  the  Joshua  of  his 
people,  as  M.  d' Amours  rightly  called  him.  God  will  not  take 
him  yet.  You  shall  see  him  and  be  embraced  by  him,  as  has 
happened  a  hundred  times.  Remember,  sir,  the  King  of  Navarre 
is  strong,  hardy,  and  young,  and  no  doubt  in  good  hands.' 

'  Momay's,'  M.  de  Rosny  cried,  looking  up  with  contempt  in 
his  eye. 

Yet  from  that  moment  he  rallied,  spurred,  I  think,  by  the 
thought  that  the  King  of  Navarre's  recovery  depended  under  God 
on  M.  de  Momay ;  whom  he  was  ever  inclined  to  regard  as  his 
rival.  He  began  to  make  instant  preparations  for  departure  from 
Rosny,  and  bade  me  do  so  also,  telling  me,  somewhat  curtly  and 
without  explanation,  that  he  had  need  of  me.  The  danger  of  so 
speedy  a  return  to  the  South,  where  the  full  weight  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Turenne's  vengeance  awaited  me,  occurred  to  me  strongly; 
and  I  ventured,  though  with  a  little  shame,  to  mention  it.  But 
M.  de  Rosny,  after  gazing  at  me  a  moment  in  apparent  doubt, 
put  the  objection  aside  with  a  degree  of  peevishness  unusual  in 
him,  and  continued  to  press  on  his  arrangements  as  earnestly  as 
though  they  did  not  include  separation  from  a  wife  equally  loving 
and  beloved. 

Having  few  things  to  look  to  myself,  I  was  at  leisure,  when 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  to  observe  both  the  courage  with  which 
Madame  de  Rosny  supported  her  sorrow,  *  for  the  sake  of  France,* 
and  the  unwonted  tenderness  which  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire, 
lifted  for  once  above  herself,  lavished  on  her.  I  seemed  to  stand 
— happily  in  one  light,  and  yet  the  feeling  was  fraught  with  pain — 
outside  their  familiar  relations ;  yet,  having  make  my  adieux  as 
short  and  formal  as  possible,  that  I  might  not  encroach  on  other 
and  more  sacred  ones,   I  found  at  the  last  moment  something 
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in  waiting  for  me.  I  was  surprised  as  I  rode  under  the  gateway  a 
little  ahead  of  the  others,  by  something  small  and  light  falling  on 
the  saddle-bow  before  me.  Catching  it  before  it  could  slide  to  the 
ground,  I  saw,  with  infinite  astonishment,  that  I  held  in  my  hand 
a  tiny  velvet  bow. 

To  look  up  at  the  window  of  the  parlour,  which  I  have  said 
was  over  the  archway,  was  my  first  impulse.  I  did  so,  and  met 
mademoiselle's  eyes  for  a  second,  and  a  second  only.  The  next 
moment  she  was  gone.  M.  de  Rosny  clattered  through  the  gate 
at  my  heels,  the  servants  behind  him.    And  we  were  on  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

M.    DE    RAMBGUILLET. 


Fob  a  while  we  were  but  a  melancholy  party.  The  incident  I 
have  last  related — which  seemed  to  admit  of  more  explanations 
than  one — ^left  me  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity;  and 
this  prevailed  with  me  for  a  time,  and  was  only  dissipated  at 
length  by  my  seeing  my  own  face,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass. 
For,  chancing  presently  to  look  behind  me,  I  observed  that 
Simon  Fleix  was  riding,  notwithstanding  his  fine  hat  and  feather 
and  his  new  sword,  in  a  posture  and  with  an  air  of  dejection  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate ;  whereon  the  reflection  that  master  and  man 
had  the  same  object  in  their  minds — nay,  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly he  bore  in  his  bosom  a  like  token  to  that  which  lay  warm  in 
mine^-occurring  to  me,  I  roused  myself  as  from  some  degrading 
dream,  and,  shidcing  up  the  Cid,  cantered  forward  to  join  Rosny, 
who,  in  no  cheerful  mood  himself,  was  riding  steadily  forward, 
wrapped  to  his  eyes  in  his  cloak. 

The  news  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  illness  had  fallen  on  him,  in- 
deed, in  the  midst  of  his  sanguine  scheming  with  the  force  of  a 
thunderbolt.  He  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing  at  once  the  master 
he  loved  and  the  brilliant  future  to  which  he  looked  forward ;  and 
amid  the  imminent  crash  of  his  hopes  and  the  destruction  of  the 
system  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  scarcely  time  to  regret  the  wife  he 
was  leaving  at  Rosny  or  the  quiet  from  which  he  was  so  suddenly 
called.  His  heart  was  in  the  South,  at  La  Granache,  by  Henry's 
couch.  His  main  idea  was  to  get  there  quickly  at  all  risks.  The, 
name  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  physician  was  constantly  on  his 
lips.    '  Dortoman  is  a  good  man.    If  anyone  can  save  him.  Dor- 
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toman  will/  was  his  perpetual  cry.  And  whenever  we  met  anyone 
who  had  the  least  appearance  of  bearing  news,  he  would  have  me 
stop  and  interrogate  him,  and  by  no  means  let  the  traveller  go 
until  he  had  given  us  the  last  rumour  from  Blois — the  channel 
through  which  all  the  news  from  the  South  reached  us. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  the  inn  that  evening  cheered 
him  somewhat ;  the  most  powerful  minds  being  prone,  I  have 
observed,  to  snatch  at  omens  in  times  of  uncertainty.  An  elderly 
man,  of  strange  appearance,  and  dressed  in  an  affected  and  bizarre 
fashion,  was  seat^  at  table  when  we  arrived.  Though  I  entered 
first  in  my  assumed  capacity  of  leader  of  the  i)arty,  he  let  me  pass 
before  him  without  comment,  but  rose  and  solemnly  saluted 
M.  de  Bosny,  albeit  the  latter  walked  behind  me  and  was  much 
more  plainly  dressed.  Bosny  returned  his  greeting  and  would  have 
passed  on ;  but  the  stranger,  interposing  with  a  still  lower  bow, 
invited  him  to  take  his  seat,  which  was  near  the  fire  and  sheltered 
from  the  draught,  at  the  same  time  making  as  if  he  would  himself 
remove  to  another  place. 

*  Nay,'  said  my  companion,  surprised  by  such  an  excess  of 
courtesy,  '  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  take  your  place,  sir.' 

*  Not  mine  only,'  the  old  man  rejoined,  looking  at  him  with  a 
particularity  and  speaking  with  an  emphasis  which  attracted  our 
attention,  *  but  those  of  many  others,  who  I  can  assure  you  will  very 
shortly  yield  them  up  to  you,  whether  they  will  or  not.' 

M.  de  Bosny  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  passed  on,  affecting 
to  suppose  the  old  man  wandered.  But  privately  he  thought  much 
of  his  words,  and  more  when  he  learned  that  he  was  an  astrologer 
from  Paris,  who  had  the  name,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  of 
having  studied  under  Nostradamus.  And  whether  he  drew  fresh 
hopes  firom  this,  or  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  as  we 
approached  Blois  to  present  matters,  certainly  he  grew  more 
cheerful,  and  began  again  to  discuss  the  future,  as  though  assured 
of  his  master's  recovery. 

*  You  have  never  been  to  the  King's  Court  ? '  he  said  presently, 
following  up,  as  I  judged,  a  train  of  thought  in  his  own  mind.  *  At 
Blois,  I  mean.' 

*  No ;  nor  do  I  feel  anxious  to  visit  it,*  I  answered.  *  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  M.  le  Baron,'  I  continued  with  some  warmth,  *  the 
sooner  we  are  beyond  Blois,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  I  think 
we  run  some  risk  there,  and,  besides,  I  do  not  fancy  a  shambles. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  see  the  king  without  thinking  of  the 
Bartholomew^  nor  his  chamber  without  thinking  of  Guise.' 
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*  Tut,  tut !  *  he  said,  '  you  have  killed  a  man  before  now.' 
'  Many/  I  answered. 

'  Do  they  trouble  you  ?  ' 

*  No,  but  they  were  killed  in  fair  fight,'  I  replied.  '  That 
makes  a  difference.' 

'  To  you,'  he  said  drily.  '  But  you  are  not  the  King  of  France, 
you  see.  Should  you  ever  come  across  him,'  he  continued,  flick- 
ing his  horse's  ears,  a  faint  smile  on  his  lips,  ^  I  will  give  you  a 
hint.  .Talk  to  him  of  the  battles  at  Jamac  and  Moncontour,  and 
praise  your  Conde's  father !  As  Cond^  lost  the  fight  and  he  won  it, 
the  compliment  comes  home  to  him.  The  more  hopelessly  a  man 
has  lost  his  powers,  my  friend,  the  more  fondly  he  regards  them, 
and  the  more  highly  he  prizes  the  victories  he  can  no  longer  gain.' 

'  Ugh ! '  I  muttered. 

*  Of  the  two  parties  at  Court,'  Rosny  continued,  calmly  over- 
looking my  ill-humour,  *  trust  D'Aumont  and  Biron  and  the  French 
clique.  They  are  true  to  France  at  any  rate.  But  whomsoever  you 
see  consort  with  the  two  Betzs — the  King  of  Spain's  jackals  as 
men  name  them — avoid  him  for  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor.' 

*  But  the  Betzs  are  Italians,'  I  objected  peevishly. 

'  The  same  thing,'  he  answered  curtly.  '  They  cry,  "  Vive  le 
Koi !  "  but  privately  they  are  for  the  League,  or  for  Spain,  or  for 
whatever  may  most  hurt  us;  who  are  better  Frenchmen  than 
themselves,  and  whose  leader  will  some  day,  if  God  spare  his  life, 
be  King  of  France.' 

*  Well,  the  less  I  have  to  do  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
save  at  the  sword's  point,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,'  I  rejoined. 

On  that  he  looked  at  me  with  a  queer  smile  ;  as  was  his  way 
when  he  had  more  in  his  mind  than  appeared.  And  this,  and 
something  special  in  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  my  own  doubts  about  my  future  and  his  intentions  regarding 
me,  gave  me  an  uneasy  feeling ;  which  lasted  through  the  day, 
and  left  me  only  when  more  immediate  peril  presently  rose  to 
threaten  us. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  We  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Blois,  and  were  just  approaching  the  gate,  hoping  to  pass  through 
it  without  attracting  attention,  when  two  travellers  rode  slowly 
out  of  a  lane,  the  mouth  of  which  we  were  passing.  They  eyed 
us  closely  as  they  reined  in  to  let  us  go  by ;  and  M.  de  Bosny,  who 
was  riding  with  his  horse's  head  at  my  stirrup,  whispered  me  to 
press  on.  Before  I  could  comply,  however,  the  strangers  cantered 
by  us,  and  turning  in  the  saddle  when  abreast  of  us  looked  us  in 
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the  face.  A  moment  later  one  of  them  cried  loudly,  '  It  is  he !  * 
and  both  pulled  their  horses  across  the  road,  and  waited  for  us  to 
come  up. 

Aware  that  if  M.  de  Eosny  were  discovered  he  would  be  happy 
if  he  escaped  with  imprisonment,  the  king  being  too  jealous  of 
his  Catholic  reputation  to  venture  to  protect  a  Huguenot,  how- 
ever illustrious,  I  saw  that  the  situation  was  desperate ;  for,  though 
we  were  five  to  two,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city — the  gate  being 
scarcely  a  bow-shot  oflF — rendered  flight  or  resistance  equally 
hopeless.  I  could  think  of  nothing  for  it  save  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  the  matter,  and,  M.  de  Bosny  doing  the  same,  we  advanced 
in  the  most  innocent  way  possible. 

*  Halt,  there  ! '  cried  one  of  the  strangers  sharply.  '  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  you  are  known.' 

^  What  if  I  am  ? '  I  answered  impatiently,  still  pressing  on. 

*  Are  you  highwaymen,  that  you  stop  the  way  ? ' 

The  speaker  on  the  other  side  looked  at  me  keenly,  but  in  a 
moment  retorted,  '  Enough  trifling,  sir !  Who  you  are  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  person  riding  at  your  rein  is  M.  de  Bosny.  Him 
I  do  know,  and  I  warn  him  to  stop.' 

I  thought  the  game  was  lost,  but  to  my  surprise  my  companion 
answered  at  once  and  almost  in  the  same  words  I  had  used.  '  Well, 
sir,  and  what  of  that  ? '  he  said. 

'  What  of  that  ?  '  the  stranger  exclaimed,  spurring  his  horse  so 
as  still  to  bar  the  way.  '  Why,  only  this,  that  you  must  be  a 
madman  to  show  yourself  on  this  side  of  the  Loire.' 

'  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  the  other,'  was  my  companion's 
unmoved  answer. 

*  You  are  M.  de  Bosny  ?  You  do  not  deny  it  ? '  the  man  cried 
in  astonishment. 

'  Certainly  I  do  not  deny  it,'  M .  de  Bosny  answered  bluntly. 

*  And  more,  the  day  has  been,  sir,'  he  continued  with  sudden  fire, 
'  when  few  at  his  Majesty's  Court  would  have  dared  to  chop  words 
with  Solomon  de  Bethune,  much  less  to  stop  him  on  the  highway 
within  a  mile  of  the  palace.  But  times  are  changed  with  me,  sir, 
and  it  would  seem  with  others  also,  if  true  men  rallying  to  his 
Majesty  in  his  need  are  to  be  challenged  by  every  passer  on  the 
road.' 

'  What !  Are  you  Solomon  de  Bethune  ? '  the  man  cried  in- 
credulously. Incredulously,  but  his  countenance  fell,  and  his 
voice  was  full  of  chagrin  and  disappointment. 

*  Who  else,  sir  ? '  M.  de  Bosny  replied  haughtily.     *  I  am,  and, 
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as  fur  as  I  know,  I  have  as  much  right  on  this  side  of  the  Loire  as 
any  other  man.' 

'  A  thousand  pardons.' 

'  If  you  are  not  satisfied * 

*  Nay,  M,  de  Rosny,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.' 

The  stranger  repeated  this  with  a  very  crestfallen  air,  adding, '  A 
thousand  pardons ' ;  and  fell  to  making  other  apologies,  doffing  his 
hat  with  great  respect.  '  I  took  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me  saying 
Bo,  for  your  Huguenot  brother,  M.  Maximilian,'  he  explained.  '  The 
saying  goes  that  he  is  at  Rosny.' 

'I  can  answer  for  that  being  false,'  M.  de  Rosny  answered 
peremptorily,  '  for  I  have  just  come  from  there,  and  I  will  answer 
for  it  he  is  not  within  ten  leagues  of  the  place.  And  now,  sir,  as 
we  desire  to  enter  before  the  gates  shut,  perhaps  you  will  excuse 
us.'  With  which  he  bowed,  and  I  bowed,  and  they  bowed,  and 
we  separated.  They  gave  us  the  road,  which  M.  de  Rosny  took 
with  a  great  air,  and  we  trotted  to  the  gate,  and  passed  through 
it  without  misadventure. 

The  first  street  we  entered  was  a  wide  one,  and  my  companion 
took  advantage  of  this  to  ride  up  abreast  of  me.  ^  That  is  the 
kind  of  adventure  our  little  prince  is  fond  of,'  he  muttered.  ^  But 
for  my  part,  M.  de  Marsac,  the  sweat  is  running  down  my  forehead. 
I  have  played  the  trick  more  than  once  before,  for  my  brother  and 
I  are  as  like  as  two  peas.  And  yet  it  would  have  gone  ill  with  us 
if  the  fool  had  been  one  of  his  friends.' 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  I  answered  in  a  low  voice,  thinking 
it  an  ill  time  for  compliments.  As  it  was,  the  remark  was  unfor«» 
tunate,  for  M.  de  Rosny  was  still  in  the  act  of  reining  back  when 
Maignan  called  out  to  us  to  say  we  were  being  followed. 

I  looked  behind,  but  could  see  nothing  except  gloom  and  rain 
and  overhanging  eaves  and  a  few  figures  cowering  in  doorways. 
The  servants,  however,  continued  to  maintain  that  it  was  so,  and  we 
held,  without  actually  stopping,  a  council  of  war.  If  detected, 
we  were  caught  in  a  trap,  without  hope  of  escape  ;  and  for  the 
moment  I  am  sure  M.  de  Rosny  regretted  that  he  had  chosen  this 
loute  by  Blois — that  he  had  thrust  himself,  in  his  haste  and  his 
desire  to  take  with  him  the  latest  news,  into  a  snare  so  patent. 
The  castle — huge,  dark,  and  grim — loomed  before  us  at  the  end 
of  the  street  in  which  we  were,  and,  chilled  as  I  was  myself  by  the 
sight,  I  could  imagine  how  much  more  appalling  it  must  appear 
to  him,  the  chosen  counsellor  of  his  master,  and  the  steadfast 
opponent  of  all  which  it  represented. 
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Our  consultation  came  to  nothing,  for  no  better  course  suggested 
itself  than  to  go  as  we  had  intended  to  the  lodging  commonly 
used  by  my  companion.  We  did  so,  looking  behind  us  often,  and 
saying  more  than  once  that  Maignan  must  be  mistaken.  As  soon 
as  we  had  dismounted,  however,  and  gone  in,  he  showed  us  from 
the  window  a  man  loitering  near ;  and  this  confirmation  of  our 
alarm  sending  us  to  our  expedients  again,  while  Maignan  remained 
watching  in  a  room  without  a  light,  I  suggested  that  I  might  pass 
myself  oflF,  though  ten  years  older,  for  my  companion. 

'Alas!'  he  said,  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  table, 
^  there  are  too  many  here  who  know  me  to  make  that  possible. 
I  thank  you  all  the  same.' 

*  Could  you  escape  on  foot  ?  Or  pass  the  wall  anjrwhere,  or  slip 
through  the  gates  early  ? '  I  suggested. 

*They  might  tell  us  at  the  Bleeding  Heart,'  he  answered. 
*  But  I  doubt  it.  I  was  a  fool,  sir,  to  put  my  neck  into  Mendoza's 
halter,  and  that  is  a  fact.  But  here  is  Maignan.  What  is  it, 
man  ? '  he  continued  eagerly. 

'  The  watcher  is  gone,  my  lord,'  the  equerry  answered. 

*  And  has  left  no  one  ? ' 

*  No  one  that  I  can  see.' 

We  both  went  into  the  next  room  and  looked  from  the  windows. 
The  man  was  certainly  not  where  we  had  seen  him  before.  But 
the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  the  eaves  were  dripping,  the  street 
was  a  dark  cavern  with  only  here  and  there  a  spark  of  light,  and 
the  fellow  might  be  lurking  elsewhere.  Maignan,  being  questioned, 
however,  believed  he  had  gone  oflF  of  set  purpose. 

*  Which  may  be  read  half  a  dozen  ways,'  I  remarked. 

*  At  any  rate,  we  are  fasting,'  M.  de  Rosny  answered.  *  Give 
me  a  full  man  in  a  fight.  Let  us  sit  down  and  eat.  It  is  no  good 
jumping  in  the  dark,  or  meeting  troubles  half  way.' 

We  were  not  through  our  meal,  however,  Simon  Fleix  waiting 
on  us  with  a  pale  face,  when  Maignan  came  in  again  from  the 
dark  room.  *  My  lord,'  he  said  quietly,  *  three  men  have  appeared. 
Two  of  them  remain  twenty  paces  away.  The  third  has  come  to 
the  door.' 

As  he  spoke  we  heard  a  cautious  summons  below.  Maignan 
was  for  going  down,  but  his  master  bade  him  stand.  '  Let  the 
woman  of  the  house  go,'  he  said. 

I  remarked  and  long  remembered  M.  de  Rosny's  sangfroid  on 
this  occasion.  His  pistols  he  had  already  laid  on  a  chair  beside  him, 
throwing  his  cloak  over  them ;  and  now,  while  we  waited,  listening 
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in  breathless  silence,  I  saw^him  band  a  large  slice  of  bread-and-meat 
to  bis  equerry,  vbo,  standing  bebind  bis  cbair,  began  eating  it 
witb  tbe  same  coolness.  Simon  Fleix,  on  tbe  otber  band,  stood 
gazing  at  tbe  door,  trembUng  in  every  limb,  and  witb  so  mucb  of 
excitement  and  surprise  in  bis  attitude  tbat  I  took  tbe  precaution 
of  bidding  bim,  in  a  low  voice,  do  notbing  witbout  orders.  At  tbe 
same  moment  it  occurred  to  me  to  extinguisb  two  of  tbe  four 
candles  wbicb  bad  been  ligbted ;  and  I  did  so,  M.  de  Kosny  nod- 
ding assent,  just  as  tbe  muttered  conversation  wbicb  was  being 
carried  on  below  ceased,  and  a  man's  tread  sounded  on  tbe  stairs. 

It  was  followed  immediately  by  a  knock  on  tbe  outside  of  our 
door.     Obejdng  my  companion's  look,  I  cried,  *  Enter ! ' 

A  slender  man  of  middle  beigbt,  booted  and  wrapped  up,  witb 
bis  face  almost  entirely  bidden  by  a  fold  of  bis  cloak,  came  in 
quickly,  and,  closing  tbe  door  bebind  bim,  advanced  towards  tbe 
table.     *  Wbicb  is  M,  de  Rosny  ? '  be  said. 

Sosny  bad  carefully  turned  bis  face  from  tbe  Ugbt,  but  at  tbe 
sound  of  tbe  otber's  voice  be  sprang  up  witb  a  cry  of  relief.  He  was 
about  to  speak,  wben  tbe  new-comer,  raising  bis  band  peremptorily, 
continued,  '  No  names,  I  beg.  Yours,  I  suppose,  is  known  bere. 
Mine  is  not,  nor  do  I  desire  it  sbould  be.  I  want  speecb  of  you, 
tbat  is  all.' 

*  I  am  greatly  bonoured,'  M.  de  Rosny  replied,  gazing  at  bim 
eagerly.     'Yet,  wbo  told  you  I  was  bere  ? ' 

'I  saw  you  pass  under  a  lamp  in  tbe  street,'  tbe  stranger 
answered.  *  I  knew  your  borse  first,  and  you  afterwards,  and  bade 
a  groom  follow  you.  Believe  me,'  be  added,  witb  a  gesture  of  tbe 
band,  '  you  bave  notbing  to  fear  from  me.' 

'  I  accept  tbe  assurance  in  tbe  spirit  in  wbicb  it  is  oflFered,'  my 
companion  answered  witb  a  graceful  bow,  *  and  tbink  myself  for- 
tunate in  being  recognised ' — be  paused  a  moment  and  tben 
continued — '  by  a  Frencbman  and  a  man  of  bonour.' 

Tbe  stranger  sbrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Your  pardon,  then,' 
be  said,  '  if  I  seem  abrupt.  My  time  is  short.  I  want  to  do  the 
best  witb  it  I  can.     Will  you  favour  me  ?  ' 

I  was  for  withdrawing,  but  M.  de  Eosny  ordered  IVIaignan  to 
place  lights  in  the  next  room,  and, apologising  to  me  very  graciously, 
retired  thither  with  the  stranger,  leaving  me  relieved  indeed  by 
these  peaceful  appearances,  but  full  of  wonder  and  conjectures  wbo 
this  might  be,  and  what  tbe  visit  portended.  At  one  moment  I 
was  incUned  to  identify  tbe  stranger  witb  M.  de  Kosny's  brothei^; 
at  another  witb  the  English  ambassador ;  and  tben,  again,  a  wild 
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idea  that  he  might  be  M.  de  Bruhl  occurred  to  me.  The  two 
remained  together  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  came  out, 
the  stranger  leading  the  way,  and  saluting  me  politely  as  he  passed 
through  the  room.  At  the  door  he  turned  to  say,  *  At  nine  o'clock, 
then  ? ' 

*  At  nine  o'clock,'  M.  de  Eosny  replied,  holding  the  door  open. 
*  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  descend.  Marquis  ? ' 

*  Yes,  go  back,  my  friend,'  the  stranger  answered.  And,  lighted 
by  Maignan,  whose  face  on  such  occasions  could  assume  the  most 
stolid  air  in  the  world,  he  disappeared  down  the  stairs,  and  I  heard 
him  go  out. 

M.  de  Rosny  turned  to  me,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  his 
face  and  mien  full  of  animation.  ^  The  King  of  Navarre  is  better,' 
he  said.  '  He  is  said  to  be  out  of  danger.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  my  Mend  ? ' 

*  That  it  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day,'  I 
answered.  And  I  hastened  to  add,  that  France  and  the  Eeligion 
had  reason  to  thank  Grod  for  His  mercy. 

*  Amen  to  that,'  my  patron  replied  reverently.  *  But '  that  is 
not  all — that  is  not  all.'  And  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  humming  the  118th  Psalm  a  little  above  his  breath — 

La  voici  rheureuse  joum^e 
Que  Dieu  a  faite  k  plein  d^sir  \ 

Par  nous  soit  joie  d6men6e, 
Et  prenons  en  elle  plaisir. 

He  continued,  indeed,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  floor  so  long, 
and  with  so  joyful  a  countenance  and  demeanour,  that  I  ventured 
at  last  to  remind  him  of  my  presence,  which  he  had  clearly  forgotten. 
^  Ha !  to  be  sure,'  he  said,  stopping  short  and  looking  at  me  with 
the  utmost  good-humour.  *What  time  is  it?  Seven.  Then 
until  nine  o'clock,  my  friend,  I  crave  your  indulgence.  In  fine, 
until  that  time  I  must  keep  counsel.  Come,  I  am  hungry  still. 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  this  time  I  hope  we  may  not  be  interrupted. 
Simon,  set  us  on  a  fresh  bottle.  Ha !  ha !  Yiveni  le  Bm  et  le  Roi 
de  Navarre ! '    And  again  he  fell  to  humming  the  same  psalm — 

0  Dieu  ^ternel,  je  te  prie, 

Je  te  prie,  ton  roi  maintiens : 
0  Dieu,  je  te  prie  et  reprie, 

Sauve  tpn  roi  et  Tentretiens ! 

doing'so  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  joyous  emphasis,  which 
impressed  me  the  more  in  a  man  ordinarily  so  calm  and  self- 
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contained.  I  saw  that  something  had  occurred  to  gratify  him 
beyond  measure,  and,  believing  his  statement  that  this  was  not 
the  good  news  from  La  Ganache  only,  I  waited  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  anxiety  for  the  hour  of  nine,  which  had  no  sooner 
struck  than  our  former  visitor  appeared  with  the  same  air  of 
mystery  and  disguise  which  had  attended  him  before. 

M.  de  Rosny,  who  had  risen  on  hearing  his  step  and  had 
taken  up  his  cloak,  paused  with  it  half  on  and  half  ofi»  to  cry 
anxiously,  *  All  is  well,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*  Perfectly,'  the  stranger  replied,  with  a  nod. 

*  And  my  friend  ? ' 

*Yes,  on  condition  that  you  answer  for  his  discretion  and 
fidelity.'  And  the  stranger  glanced  involuntarily  at  me,  who  stood 
uncertain  whether  to  hold  my  ground  or  retire. 

'  Good,'  M.  de  Rosny  cried.  Then  he  turned  to  me  with  a  mingled 
air  of  dignity  and  kindness,  and  continued : '  This  is  the  gentleman. 
M.  de  Marsac,  I  am  honoured  with  permission  to  present  you  to 
the  Marquis  de  Sambouillet,  whose  interest  and  protection  I  beg 
you  to  deserve,  for  he  is  a  true  Frenchman  and  a  patriot  whom  I 
respect.' 

M.  de  Rambouillet  saluted  me  politely.  *  Of  a  Brittany  family, 
I  think?'  he  said. 

I  assented ;  and  he  replied  with  something  complimentary. 
Bat  afterwards  he  continued  to  look  at  me  in  silence  with  a  keenness 
and  curiosity  I  did  not  understand.  At  last,  when  M.  de  Rosnj's 
impatience  had  reached  a  high  pitch,  the  marquis  seemed  impelled 
to  add  something.  '  You  quite  understand,  M,  de  Eosny  ? '  he 
said.  '  Without  saying  anything  disparaging  of  M.  de  Marsac,  who 
is,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  honour ' — and  he  bowed  to  me  very  low — 
'this  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  you  will  introduce  no  one  into  it, 
I  am  sure,  whom  you  cannot  trust  as  yourself.' 

'  Precisely,'  M.  de  Rosny  replied,  speaking  drily,  yet  with  a 
grand  air  which  fully  matched  his  companion's.  '  I  am  prepared 
to  trust  this  gentleman  not  only  with  my  life  but  with  my  honour.' 

*  Nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  then,'  the  marquis  rejoined, 
bowing  to  me  again.  *  I  am  glad  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
declaration  so  flattering  to  you,  sir.' 

I  returned  his  salute  in  silence,  and  obeying  M.  de  Rosny's 
muttered  direction  put  on  my  cloak  and  sword.  M.  de  Rosny 
took  up  his  pistols. 

*  You  will  have  no  need  of  those,'  the  marquis  said  with  a  high 
glance. 

VOL.  XXII.  NO.  cxxvn.  d 
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*  Where  we  are  going,  no/  my  companion  answered,  calmly 
continuing  to  dispose  them  about  him.  '  But  the  streets  are  dark 
and  not  too  safe/ 

M.  de  Rambouillet  laughed.  '  That  is  the  worst  of  you  Hugue- 
nots,' he  said.     '  You  never  know  when  to  lay  suspicion  aside.' 

A  hundred  retorts  sprang  to  my  lips,  I  thought  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew, of  the  French  fury  of  Antwerp,  of  half  a  dozen  things 
which  make  my  blood  boil  to  this  day.  But  M.  de  Eosny's  answer 
was  the  finest  of  all.  '  That  is  true,  I  am  afraid,'  he  said  quietly. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  you  Catholics — take  the  late  M.  de  Guise 
for  instance — have  the  habit  of  erring  on  the  other  side,  I  think, 
and  sometimes  trust  too  far.' 

The  marquis,  without  making  any  answer  to  this  home-thrust,  led 
the  way  out,  and  we  followed,  being  joined  at  the  door  of  the  house 
by  a  couple  of  armed  lackeys,  who  fell  in  behind  us.  We  went  on 
foot.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  prospect  out  of  doors  was  not 
cheering.  The  streets  were  wet  and  dirty,  and  notwithstanding 
all  our  care  we  fell  continually  into  pitfalls  or  over  unseen  obstacles. 
Crossing  the  parvia  of  the  cathedral,  which  I  remembered,  we 
plunged  in  silence  into  an  obscure  street  near  the  river,  and  so 
narrow  that  the  decrepit  houses  shut  out  almost  all  view  of  the  sky. 
The  gloom  of  our  surroundings,  no  less  than  my  ignorance  of  the 
errand  on  which  we  were  bound,  filled  me  with  anxiety  and  fore- 
boding. My  companions  keeping  strict  silence,  however,  and 
taking  every  precaution  to  avoid  being  recognised,  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  do  likewise. 

I  could  think,  and  no  more.  I  felt  myself  borne  along  by  an 
irresistible  current,  whither  and  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  tell ; 
and  experienced  to  an  extent  strange  at  my  age  the  influence 
of  the  night  and  the  weather.  Twice  we  stood  aside  to  let  a 
party  of  roisterers  go  by,  and  the  excessive  care  M.  de  Earn- 
bouillet  evinced  on  these  occasions  to  avoid  recognition  did  not 
tend  to  reassure  me  or  make  me  think  more  lightly  of  the 
unknown  business  on  which  I  was  bound. 

Reaching  at  last  an  open  space,  our  leader  bade  us  in  a  low 
voice  be  careful  and  follow  him  closely.  We  did  so,  and  crossed 
in  this  way  and  in  single  file  a  narrow  plank  or  wooden  bridge  j  but 
whether  water  ran  below  or  a  dry  ditch  only,  I  could  not  deter- 
mine. My  mind  was  taken  up  at  the  moment  with  the  discovery 
which  I  had  just  made,  that  the  dark  building,  looming  huge  and 
black  before  us  with  a  single  light  twinkling  here  and  there  at  great 
heights,  was  the  Castle  of  Blois. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

VILAIN  HERODES. 

All  the  distaste  and  misliking  I  had  expressed  earlier  in  the 
day  for  the  Court  of  Blois  recurred  with  fresh  force  in  the 
darkness  and  gloom;  and  though,  booted  and  travel-stained 
as  we  were,  I  did  not  conceive  it  likely  that  we  should  be  ob- 
truded on  the  circle  about  the  king,  I  felt  none  the  less  an 
oppressive  desire  to  be  through  with  our  adventure,  and  away 
from  the  iU-omened  precincts  in  which  I  found  myself*  The 
darkness  prevented  me  seeing  the  faces  of  my  companions ;  but 
on  M.  de  Rosny,  who  was  not  quite  free  himself,  I  think,  from 
the  influences  of  the  time  and  place,  twitching  my  sleeve  to 
enforce  vigilance,  I  noted  that  the  lackeys  had  ceased  to  follow 
ns,  and  that  we  three  were  beginning  to  ascend  a  rough  staircase 
cnt  in  the  rock.  I  gathered,  though  the  darkness  limited  my 
view  behind  as  well  as  in  front  to  a  few  twinkling  lights,  that  we 
were  mounting  the  scarp  from  the  mo^t  to  the  side  wall  of  the 
castle ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  the  marquis  muttered  to  us 
to  stop,  and  knocked  softly  on  the  wood  of  a  door. 

M.  de  Sosny  might  have  spared  the  touch  he  had  laid  on  my 
sleeve,  for  by  this  time  I  was  fully  and  painftdly  sensible  of  the 
critical  position  in  which  we  stood,  and  was  very  little  likely  to 
commit  an  indiscretion.  I  trusted  he  had  not  done  so  already ! 
No  doubt — it  flashed  across  me  while  we  waited — he  had  taken 
care  to  safeguard  himself.  But  how  often,  I  reflected,  had  all 
safeguards  been  set  aside  and  all  precautions  eluded  by  those  to 
whom  he  was  committing  himself !  Cruise  had  thought  himself 
secure  in  this  very  building,  which  we  were  about  to  enter.  Coligny 
had  received  the  most  absolute  of  safe-conducts  from  those  to  whom 
we  were  apparently  bound.  The  end  in  either  case  had  been  the 
same — the  confidence  of  the  one  proving  of  no  more  avail  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  other.  What  if  the  King  of  France  thought  to 
make  his  peace  with  his  Catholic  subjects — ofiFended  by  the  murder 
of  Guise — by  a  second  murder  of  one  as  obnoxious  to  them  as  he 
was  precious  to  their  arch-enemy  in  the  South?  Rosny  was 
sagacious  indeed ;  but  then  I  reflected  with  sudden  misgiving  that 
he  was  young,  ambitious,  and  bold. 

The  opening  of  the  door  interrupted  without  putting  an  end 

to  this  train  of  apprehension.     A  faint  light  shone  out ;  so  feebly 

o  2 
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as  to  illumine  little  more  than  the  stairs  at  our  feet.  The  mar- 
quis entered  at  once,  il,  de  Eosny  followed,  I  brought  up  the 
rear ;  and  the  door  -was  closed  by  a  man  who  stood  behind 
it.  We  found  ourselves  crowded  together  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
narrow  staircase,  which  the  doorkeeper — a  stolid  pikeman  in  a 
grey  uniform,  with  a  small  lanthom  swinging  from  the  cross- 

•  piece  of  his  halberd — signed  to  us  to  ascend.  I  said  a  word  to 
him,  but  he  only  stared  in  answer,  and  M.  de  Rambouillet,  looking 
back  and  seeing  what  I  was  about,  called  to  me  that  it  was  useless, 
as  the  man  was  a  Swiss  and  spoke  no  French. 

This  did  not  tend  to  reassure  me ;  any  more  than  did  the  chill 
roughness  of  the  wall  which  my  hand  touched  as  I  groped  upwards, 
or  the  smell  of  bats  which  invaded  my  nostrils  and  suggested  that 
the  staircase  was  little  used  and  belonged  to  a  part  of  the  castle 
fitted  for  dark  and  secret  doings. 

We  stumbled  in  the  blackness  up  the  steps,  passing  one  door 

•  and  then  a  second  before  M.  de  Rambouillet  whispered  to  us  to 
stand,  and  knocked  gently  at  a  third. 

The  secrecy,  the  darkness,  and  above  all  the  strange  arrange- 
ments made  to  receive  us,  filled  me  with  the  wildest  conjectures. 
But  when  the  door  opened  and  we  passed  one  by  one  into  a  bare, 
unfurnished,  draughty  gallery,  immediately,  as  I  judged,  under  the 
tiles,  the  reality  agreed  with  no  one  of  my  anticipations.  The  place 

•  was  a  mere  garret,  without  a  hearth,  without  a  single  stool.  Three 
'  windows,  of  which  one  was  roughly  glazed,  while  the  others  were 
.  filled  with  oiled  paper,  were  set  in  one  wall ;  the  others  displaying 

the  stones  and  mortar  without  disguise  or  ornament.  Beside  the 
door  through  which  we  had  entered  stood  a  silent  figure  in  the  grey 
uniform  I  had  seen  below,  his  lanthom  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  A 
second  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery,  which  was  full  twenty 
paces  long,  was  guarded  in  like  manner.  A  couple  of  lanthoms 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  that  was  all. 

Inside  the  door,  M.  de  Rambouillet  with  his  finger  on  his  lip 
stopped  us,  and  we  stood  a  little  group  of  three  a  pace  in  front  of 
the  sentry,  and  with  the  empty  room  before  us.  I  looked  at  M. 
de  Rosny,  but  he  was  looking  at  Rambouillet.  The  marquis  had 
his  back  towards  me,  the  sentry  was  gazing  into  vacancy ;  so  that 
baffled  in  my  attempt  to  learn  anything  from  the  looks  of  the 
other  actors  in  the  scene,  I  fell  back  on  my  ears.  The  rain  dripped 
outside  and  the  moaning  wind  rattled  the  casements  ;  but  mingled 
with  these  melancholy  sounds — which  gained  force,  as  such  things 
always  do,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  and 
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our  own  silence — I  fancied  I  caught  the  distant  hum  of  voices 
and  music  and  laughter.  And  that,  I  know  not  why,  brought  M. 
de  Guise  again  to  my  mind. 

The  story  of  his  death,  as  I  had  heard  it  from  that  accursed 
monk  in  the  inn  on  the  Glaine,  rose  up  in  all  its  freshness,  with  all 
its  details.  I  started  when  M.  de  Bambouillet  coughed.  I  shivered 
when  Rosny  shifted  his  feet.  The  silence  grew  oppressive.  Only  the 
stohd  men  in  grey  seemed  unmoved,  unexpectant ;  so  that  I  re- 
member wondering  whether  it  was  their  nightly  duty  to  keep 
guard  over  an  empty  garret,  the  floor  strewn  with  scraps  of  mortar 
and  ends  of  tiles. 

The  interruption,  when  it  came  at  last,  came  suddenly.  The 
sentry  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery  started  and  fell  back  a 
pace.  Instantly  the  door  beside  him  opened  and  a  man  came  in, 
and  closing  it  quickly  behind  him,  advanced  up  the  room  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  which  even  his  strange  appearance  and  attire 
could  not  wholly  destroy. 

He  was  of  good  stature  and  bearing,  about  forty  years  old  as  I 
judged,  his  wear  a  dress  of  violet  velvet  with  black  points  cut  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  He  carried  a  sword  but  no  ruflF,  and  had 
a  cup  and  ball  of  ivory — a  strange  toy  much  in  vogue  among  the 
idle — suspended  from  his  wrist  by  a  ribbon.  He  was  lean  and  some- 
what narrow,  but  so  far  I  found  little  fault  with  him.  It  was  only 
when  my  eye  reached  his  face,  and  saw  it  rouged  like  a  woman's 
and  surmounted  by  a  little  turban,  that  a  feeling  of  scarcely 
imderstood  disgust  seized  me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  the 
stnflF  of  which  kings'  minions  are  made ! ' 

To  my  surprise,  however,  M.  de  Bambouillet  went  to  meet 
him  with  the  utmost  respect,  sweeping  the  dirty  floor  with  his 
bonnet,  and  bowing  to  the  very  ground.  The  new-comer  acknow- 
ledged his  salute  with  negligent  kindness.  Remarking  pleasantly 
'You  have  brought  a  friend,  I  think  ? '  he  looked  towards  us  with 
a  smile* 

'  Yes,  sire,  he  is  here,'  the  marquis  answered,  stepping  aside  a 
little.  And  with  the  word  I  understood  that  this  was  no  minion, 
but  the  king  himself:  Henry,  the  Third  of  the  name,  and  the  last 
of  the  great  House  of  Valois,  which  had  ruled  France  by  the  grace 
of  Ghod  for  two  centuries  and  a  half!  I  stared  at  him,  and  stared 
at  him,  scarcely  believing  what  I  saw.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  king  ! 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Rosny,  to  whom  he  was,  of  course,  no  marvel, 
had  gone  forward  and  knelt  on  one  knee.     The  king  raised  him 
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graciously,  and  with  an  action  which,  viewed  apart  from  his  woman's 
face  and  silly  turban,  seemed  royal  and  fitting.  '  This  is  good  of 
you,  Rosny,'  he  said.     '  But  it  is  only  what  I  expected  of  you.' 

'  Sire,'  my  companion  answered,  '  your  Majesty  has  no  more 
devoted  servant  than  myself,  unless  it  be  the  king  my  master.' 

'  By  my  faith,'  Henry  answered  with  energy — '  and  if  I  am  not 
a  good  churchman,  whatever  those  rascally  Parisians  say,  I  am 
nothing — by  my  faith,  I  think  I  believe  you  ! ' 

*  If  your  Majesty  would  believe  me  in  that  and  in  some  other 
things  also,'  M.  de  Rosny  answered,  *  it  would  be  very  well  for 
France.'  Though  he  spoke  courteously,  he  threw  so  much  weig  ht 
and  independence  into  his  words  that  I  thought  of  the  old  pro- 
verb, '  A  good  master,  a  bold  servant.' 

'  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  here  to  see,'  the  king  replied.  '  But 
one  tells  me  one  thing,'  he  went  on  fretfully,  '  and  one  another, 
and  which  am  I  to  believe  ? ' 

*  I  know  nothing  of  others,  sire,'  Rosny  answered  with  the  same 
spirit.  'But  my  master  has  every  claim  to  be  believed.  His 
interest  in  the  royalty  of  France  is  second  only  to  your  Majesty's. 
He  is  also  a  king  and  a  kinsman,  and  it  irks  him  to  see  rebels 
beard  you,  as  has  happened  of  late.' 

*  Ay,  but  the  chief  of  them  ? '  Henry  exclaimed,  giving  way  to 
sudden  excitement  and  stamping  furiously  on  the  floor.  *  He  will 
trouble  me  no  more.  Has  my  brother  heard  of  that  ?  Tell  me, 
sir,  has  that  news  reached  him  ? ' 

'  He  h£w  heard  it,  sire.' 

*  And  he  approved  ?    He  approved,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  Beyond  doubt  the  man  was  a  traitor,'  M.  de  Rosny  answered 
delicately.     '  His  life  was  forfeit,  sire.    Who  can  question  it  ? ' 

'  And  he  has  paid  the  forfeit,'  the  king  rejoined,  looking  down 
at  the  floor  and  immediately  falling  into  a  moodiness  as  sudden  as 
his  excitement.  His  lips  moved.  He  muttered  something  inau- 
dible, and  began  to  play  absently  with  his  cup  and  ball,  his 
mind  occupied  apparently  with  a  gloomy  retrospect.  *M.  de 
Cruise,  M.  de  Guise,'  he  murmured  at  last,  with  a  sneer  and  an 
accent  of  hate  which  told  of  old  humiliations  long  remembered. 
'Well,  damn  him,  he  is  dead  now.  He  is  dead.  But  being 
dead  he  yet  troubles  us.  Is  not  that  the  verse,  father  ?  Ha ! ' 
with  a  start,  '  I  was  forgetting.  But  that  is  the  worst  wrong 
he  has  done  me,'  he  continued,  looking  up  and  growing  excited 
again.  *  He  has  cut  me  off  from  Mother  Church.  There  is  hardly 
a  priest  comes  near  me  now,  and  presently  they  will  excom- 
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mtmicate  me.  And,  as  I  hope  for  salvation,  the  Church  has  no 
more  faithful  son  than  I.' 

I  believe  he  was  on  the  point,  forgetting  M.  de  Eosny's  pre- 
sence there  and  his  errand,  of  giving  way  to  unmanly  tears,  when 
M,  de  SambouiUet,  as  if  by  accident,  let  the  heel  of  his  scabbard 
fall  heavily  on  the  floor.  The  king  started,  and  passing  his  hand 
once  or  twice  across  his  brow,  seemed  to  recover  himself.  '  Well,' 
he  said,  ^  no  doubt  we  shall  find  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties.' 

'  If  your  JMajesty,'  Bosny  answered  respectfully,  '  would  accept 
the  aid  my  master  proffers,  I  venture  to  think  they  would  vanish 
the  quicker.' 

'  You  think  so,'  Henry  rejoined.  '  Well,  give  me  your 
sLoulder.  Let  us  walk  a  little.'  And,  signing  to  Bambouillet  to 
leave  him,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  with  M.  de  Rosny, 
talking  fEtmiliarly  with  him  in  an  undertone.  Only  such  scraps  of 
the  conversation  as  fell  from  them  when  they  turned  at  my  end  of 
the  gallery  now  reached  me.  Patching  these  together,  however, 
I  managed  to  understand  somewhat.  At  one  turn  I  heard  the  king 
say,  '  But  then  Turenne  offers — 7-'     At  the  next,  *  Trust  him  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not.     He  promises '  Then 

'A  Republic, Bosny  ?  That  his  plan?  Pooh!  he  dare  not.  He 
could  not.  France  is  a  kingdom  by  the  ordinance  of  God  in  my 
family.' 

I  gathered  from  these  and  other  chance  words,  which  I  have 
since  forgotten,  that  M.  de  Rpsny  was  pressing  the  king  to  accept 
the  help  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  warning  him  against  the 
insidious  offers  of  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne.  The  mention  of  a 
Republic,  however,  seemed  to  excite  his  Majesty's  wrath  rather 
against  Rosny  for  presuming  to  refer  to  such  a  thing  than  against 
Turenne,  to  whom  he  refused  to  credit  it.  He  jyaused  near  my 
end  of  the  promenade. 

'Prove  it!'  he  said  angrily.  'But  can  you  prove  it?  Can 
you  prove  it  ?  Mind  you,  I  will  take  no  hearsay  evidence,  sir. 
Now,  there  is  Turenne's  agent  here — ^you  did  not  know,  I  dare  say, 
that  he  had  an  agent  here  ? ' 

'  You  refer,  sire,  to  M.  de  Bruhl,'  Rosny  answered,  without 
hesitation.     '  I  know  him,  sire.' 

*  I  think  you  are  the  devil,'  Henry  answered,  looking  curiously 
at  him.  '  You  seem  to  know  most  things.  But  mind  you,  my 
friend,  he  speaks  me  fairly,  and  I  will  not  take  this  on  hearsay 
even  from  your  master.  Though,'  he  added  after  pausing  a  moment, 
*  I  love  him.' 
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*  And  he,  your  Majesty.     He  desires  only  to  prove  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,'  the  king  answered  fretfully.  *  I  believe 
he  does.  I  believe  he  does  wish  me  well.  But  there  will  be  a  devil 
of  an  outcry  among  my  people.  And  Turenne  gives  fair  words  too. 
And  I  do  not  know,'  he  continued,  fidgeting  with  his  cup  and  ball, 
*  that  it  might  not  suit  me  better  to  agree  with  him,  you  see,' 

I  saw  M.  de  Rosny  draw  himself  up.  *  Dare  I  speak  openly  to 
you,  sire,'  he  said,  with  less  respect  and  more  energy  than  he  had 
hitherto  uged.     *  As  I  should  to  my  master  ?  ' 

*Ay,  say  what  you  like,'  Henry  answered.  But  he  spoke 
sullenly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  less  pleasantly  at  his 
companion. 

*  Then  I  will  venture  to  utter  what  is  in  your  Majesty's  mind,' 
my  patron  answered  steadfastly.  *  You  fear,  sire,  lest,  having 
accepted  my  master's'  offer  and  conquered  your  enemies,  you 
should  not  be  easily  rid  of  him.' 

Henry  looked  relieved.  *  Do  you  call  that  diplomacy  ? '  he 
said  with  a  smile.  *  However,  what  if  it  be  so  ?  What  do  you 
say  to  it  ?  Methinks  I  have  heard  an  idle  tale  about  a  horse  which 
would  hunt  a  stag ;  and  for  the  purpose  set  a  man  upon  its  back.' 

*  This  I  say,  sire,  first,'  Rosny  answered  very  earnestly.  '  That 
the  King  of  Navarre  is  popular  only  with  one-third  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  only  powerful  when  united  with  you.  Secondly,  sire, 
it  is  his  interest  to  support  the  royal  power,  to  which  he  is 
heir.  And,  thirdly,  it  must  be  moce  to  your  Majesty's  honour  to 
accept  help  from  a  near  kinsman  than  from  an  ordinary  subject, 
and  one  who,  I  still  maintain,  sire,  has  no  good  designs  in  his 
mind.' 

*  The  proof?  '  Henry  said  sharply.     *  Give  me  that ! ' 

*  I  can  give  it  in  a  week  from  this  day.' 

'  It  must  be  no  idle  tale,  mind  you,'  the  king  continued  sus- 
piciously. 

*You  shall  have  Turenne's  designs,  sire,  from  one  who  had 
them  from  his  own  mouth.' 

The  king  looked  startled,  but  after  a  pause  turned  and  resumed 
his  walk.     '  Well,'  he  said,  *  if  you  do  that,  I  on  my  part -' 

The  rest  I  lost,  for  the  two  passing  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
gallery,  came  to  a  standstill  there,  balking  my  curiosity  and  Ram- 
bouillet's  also.  The  marquis,  indeed,  began  to  betray  his  impatience, 
and  the  great  clock  immediately  over  our  heads  presently  striking 
the  half-hour  after  ten,  he  started  and  made  as  if  he  would  have 
approached  the  king.     He  checked  the  impulse,  however,  but  still 
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continued  to  fidget  uneasily,  losing  his  reserve  by-and-by  so  far  as 
to  whisper  to  me  that  his  Majesty  would  be  missed. 

I  had  been,  up  to  this  point,  a  silent  and  inactive  spectator  of  a 
scene  which  appealed  to  my  keenest  interests  and  aroused  my  most 
anient  curiosity.  Surprise  following  surprise,  I  had  begun  to  doubt 
my  own  identity ;  so  little  had  I  expected  to  find  myself  first 
in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Christian  King — and  that  under  cir- 
cumstances as  strange  and  bizarre  as  could  well  be  imagined — 
and  then  an  authorised  witness  at  a  negotiation  upon  which  the 
future  of  all  the  great  land  of  France  stretching  for  so  many 
hundred  leagues  on  every  side  of  us,  depended.  I  say  I  could 
scarcely  believe  in  my  own  identity ;  or  that  I  was  the  same  Gaston 
de  JVIarsac  who  had  slunk,  shabby  and  out-at- elbows,  about  St.  Jean 
d*Angely.  I  tasted  the  first  sweetness  of  secret  power,  which  men 
say  is  the  sweetest  of  all  and  the  last  relinquished ;  and,  the  hum 
of  distant  voices  and  laughter  still  reaching  me  at  intervals,  I  began 
to  understand  why  we  had  been  admitted  with  so  much  precaution, 
and  to  comprehend  the  gratification  of  M.  de  Rosny  when  the 
promise  of  this  interview  first  presented  to  him  the  hope  of 
effecting  so  much  for  his  master  and  for  France. 

Now  I  was  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  itself.  I  was 
still  travelling  back  over  the  diflFerent  stages  of  the  adventure 
which  had  brought  me  to  this  point,  when  I  was  rudely  awakened 
by  M.  de  Rosny  calling  my  name  in  a  raised  voice.  Seeing, 
somewhat  late,  that  he  was  beckoning  to  me  to  approach,  I  went 
forward  in  a  confused  and  hasty  fashion;  kneeling  before  the 
king  as  I  had  seen  him  kneel,  and  then  rising  to  give  ear  to  his 
Majesty's  commands.  Albeit,  having  expected  nothing  less  than 
to  be  called  upon,  I  was  not  in  the  clearest  mood  io  receive  them. 
Nor  was  my  bearing  such  as  I  could  have  wished  it  to  be. 

*  M.  de  Rosny  tells  me  that  you  desire  a  commission  at  Court, 
sir,'  the  king  said  quickly. 

*I,  sire?'  I  stammered,  scarcely  able  to* believe  my  ears,  I 
was  so  completely  taken  aback  that  I  could  say  no  more,  and 
I  stopped  there  with  my  riiouth  open. 

'  There  are  few  things  I  can  deny  M.  de  Rosny,'  Henry  con- 
tinued, speaking  very  rapidly,  'and  I  am  told  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  ability.  Out  of  kindness  to  him,  there- 
fore, I  grant  you  a  commission  to  raise  twenty  men  for  my 
service.  Rambouillet,'  he  continued,  raising  his  voice  slightly, 
*you  will  introduce  this  gentleman  to  me  publicly  to-morrow, 
that  I  may  carry  into  efiect  my  intention  on  his  behalf.     You 
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may  go  now,  sir.  No  thanks.  And  M.  de  Rosny,'  he  added, 
turning  to  my  companion  and  speaking  with  energy,  '  have  a  care 
for  my  sake  that  you  are  not  recognised  as  you  go.  Sambouillet 
must  contrive  something  to  enable  you  to  leave  without  peril.  I 
should  be  desolated  if  anything  happened  to  you,  my  friend,  for  I 
could  not  protect  you.  I  give  you  my  word  if  Mendoza  or  Retz 
found  you  in  Blois  I  could  not  save  you  from  them  unless  you 
recanted.' 

'  I  will  not  trouble  either  your  Majesty  or  my  conscience,' 
M.  de  Rosny  replied,  bowing  low,  '  if  my  wits  can  help  me.' 

*  Well,  the  saints  keep  you,'  the  king  answered  piously,  going 
towards  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered ;  '  for  your  master  and 
I  have  both  need  of  you.  Bambouillet,  take  care  of  him  as  you 
love  me.  And  come  early  in  the  morning  to  my  closet  and  tell 
me  how  it  has  fared  with  him.' 

We  all  stood  bowing  while  he  withdrew,  and  only  turned  to 
retire  when  the  door  closed  behind  him.  Burning  with  indigna- 
tion and  chagrin  as  I  was  at  finding  myself  disposed  of  in  the  way 
I  have  described,  and  pitchforked,  whether  I  would  or  no,  into  a  ser- 
vice I  neither  fancied  nor  desired,  I  still  managed  for  the  present  to 
restrain  myself;  and,  permitting  my  companions  to  precede  me, 
followed  in  silence,  listening  sullenly  to  their  jubilations.  The 
marquis  seemed  scarcely  less  pleased  than  M.  de  Kosny  ;  and  as  the 
latter  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  lessen  any  jealousy  the  former 
might  feel,  and  a  generous  inclination  to  attribute  to  him  a  fiill 
share  of  the  credit  gained,  I  remained  the  only  person  dissatisfied 
with  the  evening's  events.  We  retired  from  the  chateau  with  the 
same  precautions  which  had  marked  our  entrance,  and  parting 
with  M.  de  Rambouillet  at  the  door  of  our  lodging — ^not  without 
many  protestations  of  esteem  on  his  part  and  of  gratitude  on  that 
of  M.  de  Rosny — ^mounted  to  the  first-floor  in  single  file  and  in 
silence,  which  I  was  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  break. 

Doubtless  M.  de  Rosny  knew  my  thoughts,  for,  speedily  dis- 
missing Maignan  and  Simon,  who  were  in  waiting,  he  turned  to 
me  without  preface.  *  Come,  my  friend,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  looking  me  in  the  face  in  a  way  which  all  but 
disarmed  me  at  once,  '  do  not  let  us  misunderstand  one  another. 
You  think  you  have  cause  to  be  angry  with  me.  I  cannot  suffer 
that,  for  the  King  of  Navarre  had  never  greater  need  of  your 
services  than  now.' 

*You  have  played  me  an  unworthy  trick,  sir,'  I  answered, 
thinking  he  would  cozen  me  with  fair  speeches. 
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*  Tut,  tut ! '  he  replied.     '  You  do  not  understand/ 

'I  understand  well  enough/  I  answered,  with  bitterness,  Hhat, 
having  done  the  King  of  Navarre's  work,  he  would  now  be  rid  of 
me.' 

*  Have  I  not  told  you,'  M.  de  Kosny  replied,  betraying  for  the 
first  time  some  irritation,  *that  he  has  greater  need  of  your 
services  than  ever?  Come,  man,  be  reasonable,  or,  better  still, 
listen  to  me.'  And  turning  from  me,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room,  his  hands  behind  him.  *  The  King  of  France — I  want 
to  make  it  as  clear  to  you  as  possible — '  he  said,  ^  cannot  make 
head  against  the  League  without  help,  and,  willy-nilly,  must 
look  for  it  to  the  Huguenots  whom  he  has  so  long  persecuted. 
The  King  of  Navarre,  their  acknowledged  leader,  has  offered  that 
help ;  and  so,  to  spite  my  master,  and  prevent  a  combination  so 
happy  for  France,  has  M.  de  Turenne,  who  would  fain  raise  the 
fection  he  commands  to  eminence,  and  knows  well  how  to  make 
his  profit  out  of  the  dissensions  of  his  country.  Are  you  clear  so 
fer,8ir?' 

I  assented.     I  was  becoming  absorbed  in  spite  of  myself. 

'  Very  well,'  he  resumed.  '  This  evening — ^never  did  anything 
fidl  out  more  happily  than  Eambouillet's  meeting  with  me — ^he  is 
a  good  man ! — I  have  brought  the  king  to  this  :  that  if  proof  of 
the  selfish  nature  of  Turenne's  designs  be  laid  before  him  he  will 
hesitate  no  longer.  That  proof  exists.  A  fortnight  ago  it  was 
here  ;  but  it  is  not  here  now.' 

*  That  is  unlucky ! '  I  exclaimed.  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
his  story,  as  well  as  flattered  by  the  confidence  he  was  placing  in 
me,  that  my  ill-humour  vanished.  I  went  and  stood  with  my 
shoulder  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  he,  passing  to  and  fro 
between  me  and  the  light,  continued  his  tale. 

*  A  word  about  this  proof,'  he  said.  *  It  came  into  the  King 
of  Navarre's  hands  before  its  full  value  was  known  to  us,  for  that 
only  accrued  to  it  on  M.  de  Guise's  death.  A  month  ago  it — 
this  piece  of  evidence  I-  mean — ^was  at  Chize.  A  fortnight  or 
so  ago  it  was  here  in  Blois.  It  is  now,  M.  de  Marsac,'  he 
continued,  facing  me  suddenly  as  he  came  opposite  me,  '  in  my 
house  at  Rosny.' 

I  started.     '  You  mean  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  ?  '  I  cried. 

*  I  mean  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire ! '  he  answered,  '  who,  some^ 
month  or  two  ago,  overheard  M.  de  Turenne's  plans,  and  contrived 
to  communicate  with  the  King  of  Navarre.  Before  the  latter 
could  arrange  a  private  interview,  however,  M.  de  Turenne  got 
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wind  of  her  dangerous  knowledge,  and  swept  her  off  to  Chiz^. 
The  rest  you  know,  M.  de  Marsac,  if  any  man  knows  it.' 
'  But  what  will  you  do  ? '  I  asked.     *  She  is  at  Rosny.' 

*  Maignan,  whom  I  trust  implicitly,  as  far  as  his  lights  go,  will 
start  to  fetch  her  to-morrow.  At  the  same  hour  I  start  south- 
wards. You,  M.  de  Marsac,  will  remain  here  as  my  agent,  to 
watch  over  my  interests,  to  receive  Mademoiselle  on  her  arrival,  to 
secure  for  her  a  secret  interview  with  the  king,  to  guard  her  while 
she  remains  here.     Do  you  understand  ? ' 

Did  I  understand  ?  I  could  not  find  words  in  which  to  thank 
him.  My  remorse  and  gratitude,  my  sense  of  the  wrong  I  had 
done  him,  and  of  the  honour  he  was  doing  me,  were  such  that  I 
stood  mute  before  him  as  I  had  stood  before  the  king.  'You 
accept,  then  ? '  he  said,  smiling.  *  You  do  not  deem  the  adven- 
ture beneath  you,  my  friend  ? ' 

*  I  deserve  your  confidence  so  little,  sir,'  I  answered,  stricken 
to  the  ground,  Hhat  I  beg  you  to  speak,  while  I  listen.  By 
attending  exactly  to  your  instructions  I  may  prove  worthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  me.     And  only  so.' 

He  embraced  me  again  and  again,  with  a  kindness  which 
moved  me  almost  to  tears.  *  You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,' 
he  said,  'and  if  God  wills  I  will  make  your  fortune.  Now  listen, 
my  friend.  To-morrow  at  Court,  as  a  stranger  and  a  man  intro- 
duced by  Rambouillet,  you  will  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Bear 
yourself  bravely.  Pay  court  to  the  women,  but  attach  yourself 
to  no  one  in  particular.  Keep  aloof  from  Setz  and  the  Spanish 
faction,  but  beware  especially  of  Bruhl.  He  alone  will  have  your 
secret,  and  may  suspect  your  design.  Mademoiselle  should  be 
here  in  a  week ;  while  she  is  with  you,  and  until  she  has  seen  the 
king,  trust  no  one,  suspect  everyone,  fear  all  things.  Consider 
the  battle  won  only  when  the  king  says,  "  I  am  satisfied." ' 

Much  more  he  told  me,  which  served  its  purpose  and  has  been 
forgotten.  Finally  he  honoured  me  by  bidding  me  share  his  pallet 
with  him,  that  we  might  talk  without  restraint,  and  that  if  any- 
thing occurred  to  him  in  the  night  he  might  communicate  it  to 
me. 

'  But  will  not  Bruhl  denounce  me  as  a  Huguenot  ? '  I  asked 
him. 

'  He  will  not  dare  to  do  so,'  M.  de  Eosny  answered,  '  both  as  a 
Huguenot  himself,  and  as  his  master's  representative  ;  and,  further, 
because  it  would  displease  the  king.  No,  but  whatever  secret 
harm  one  man  can  do  another,  that  you  have  to  fear.     Maignan, 
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when  he  returns  with  mademoiselle,  will  leave  two  men  with  you ; 
until  they  come  I  should  borrow  a  couple  of  stout  fellows  from 
fiambouillet.  Do  not  go  out  alone  after  dark,  and  beware  of  door- 
ways, especially  your  own.' 

A  little  later,  when  I  thought  him  asleep,  I  heard  him  chuckle ; 
and  rising  on  my  elbow  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  '  Oh,  it  is  your 
aflFair,'  he  answered,  still  laughing  silently,  so  that  I  felt  the 
mattress  shake  under  him.  '  I  don't  envy  you  one  part  of  your 
task,  my  friend.' 

*  What  is  that?'  I  said  suspiciously. 

'Mademoiselle,'  he  answered,  stifling  with  difficulty  a  burst  of 
laughter.  And  after  that  he  would  not  say  another  word,  bad, 
good,  or  indifferent,  though  I  felt  the  bed  shake  more  than  once, 
and  knew  he  was  digesting  his  pleasantry. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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A  DIM  light  was  burning  in  the  back  room  of  a  first-floor  in 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's.  The  apartment  it  illumined  was 
not  a  spacious  one ;  and  the  furniture,  adequate  rather  than 
luxurious,  had  that  indefinable  lack  of  physiognomy  which  only 
lodging-house  furniture  seems  to  acquire.  There  was  no  fireplace ; 
but  in  the  adjoining  parlour,  partly  visible  through  the  open  door, 
the  last  embers  were  dying  in  a  grate  from  which  the  larger  pieces 
of  coal  had  been  lifted  away,  and  carefully  ranged  in  order  on  the 
hobs.  Across  the  heavy  high-backed  chairs  in  the  bedroom  lay 
various  neatly-folded  garments,  one  of  which  was  the  black  gown 
with  pudding  sleeves  usually  worn  in  public  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  clergyman,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  hung  a 
clerical-looking  periwig.  In  the  bed  itself,  and  leaning  toward  a 
tall  wax  candle  at  his  side  (which,  from  a  faint  smell  of  burnt 
woollen  still  lingering  about  the  chamber,  must  have  recently  come 
into  contact  with  the  now  tucked-back  bed-curtain),  was  a  gentle- 
man of  forty  or  thereabouts,  writing  in  a  very  small  hand  upon  a 
very  large  sheet  of  paper,  folded,  for  greater  convenience,  into  one 
long  horizontal  slip.  He  had  dark,  fierce-looking  eyebrows,  a 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  full-lidded  and  rather  prominent  clear 
blue  eyes,  a  firmly-cut,  handsome  mouth,  and  a  wide,  massive 
forehead,  the  extent  of  which,  for  the  moment,  was  abnor- 
mally exaggerated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  energy  of  composi- 
tion, the  fiir-lined  cap  he  had  substituted  for  his  wig  had  been 
slightly  tilted  backward.  As  his  task  proceeded  his  expression 
altered  from  time  to  time,  now  growing  grave  and  stern,  now 
inexpressibly  soft  and  tender.  Occasionally,  the  look  almost  passed 
into  a  kind  of  grimace,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  imitative 
motion  of  the  lips  which  one  makes  in  speaking  to  a  pet  bird. 
He  continued  writing  until,  in  the  distance,  the  step  of  the  watch- 
man, first  pausing  deliberately,  then  passing  slowly  forward  for  a 
few  paces,  was  heard  in  the  street  below.      '  Past  twelve  o'clock ! ' 
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came  a  wheezy  cry  at  the  window.  '  Paaaaciat  twel/vwe  o^dock  ! ' 
followed  the  writer,  dragging  out  his  letters  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  speaker's  drawl.  After  this  he  rapidly  set  down  a  string  of 
words  in  what  looked  like  some  unknown  tongue,  ending  off  with 
a  trail  of  seeming  hieroglyphics.  ^NUe,  noton  dedeat  solldha. 
mte  dee  litt  MD,  Pdfr's  MD.  Rove  Pdfr,  poo  Pdfr,  MD  MD 
MD  FW  FW  FW  Lde  Lele  Lde  Lele  michar  MD:  *  Then, 
tucking  his  paper  under  his  pillow,  he  popped  out  the  guttering 
candle,  and  turning  round  upon  his  side  with  a  smile  of  exceeding 
sweetness,  settled  himself  to  sleep. 

The  personage  thus  depicted  was  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  vicar  of  Laracor  by  Trim,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  Prebendary  of  Dunlavin  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London,  having 
but  recently  come  over  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  William  King, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  Irish 
clergy  the  remission  (already  conceded  to  their  English  brethren) 
of  the  First  Fruits  payable  to  the  Crown ;  and  he  was  writing 
ofiF,  or  up,  his  daily  record  of  his  doings  to  Mrs.  Sebecca 
Dingley  and  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson,  two  maiden  ladies,  who, 
in  his  absence  from  the  Irish  capital,  were  temporarily  occupy- 
ing his  lodgings  in  Capel  Street.  At  this  date  he  must  have 
been  looking  his  best,  for  he  had  just  been  sitting  to  Pope's 
friend,  Charles  Jervas,  who,  having  painted  him  two  years  earlier, 
had  found  him  grown  so  much  fatter  and  better  for  his  sojourn 
in  Ireland  that  he  had  volunteered  to  retouch  the  portrait.  He 
has  given  it  *  quite  another  turn,'  Swift  tells  his  correspondents, 
'and  now  approves  it  entirely.'  Nearly  twenty  years  later 
Alderman  Barber  presented  this  very  picture  to  the  Bodleian, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen ;  and  it  is,  besides,  familiar  to  the 
collector  in  George  Vertue's  fine  engraving.  But  even  more 
interesting  than  the  similitude  of  Swift  in  the  fulness  of  his 
nngratified  ambition  are  the  letters  we  have  seen  him  writing. 
With  one  exception,  those  of  them  which  were  printed,  and 
garbled,  by  his  fatuous  namesake,  Mrs.  Whiteway's  son-in-law, 
are  destroyed  or  lost ;  but  all  the  latter  portion,  again  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  Hawkesworth,  a  more  conscientious, 
though  by  no  means  an  irreproachable,  editor,  gave  to  the  world 
in  1766,  are  preserved  in  the  MSS.  Department  of  the  British 

*  *  Sollahs ' »  Sirrahs  ;  *MD,'  Stella,  or  My  Dear,  but  sometimes  Stella-cum- 
Dingley ;  •  FW,'  Farewell,  or  Foolish  Wenches ;  *Lele'  is  doubtful. 
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Museum,  having  fortunately  been  consigned  in  the  same  year  by 
their  confederated  publishers  to  the  safe  keeping  of  that  institu- 
tion. They  still  bear,  in  many  cases,  the  little  seal  (a  classic  female 
head)  with  which,  after  addressing  them  in  laboriously  legible 
fashion  *  To  Mrs.  Dingley,  at  Mr.  Curry's  House,  over  against  the 
Earn  in  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland,'  Swift  was  wont  to  fasten  up 
his  periodical  despatches.  Several  of  them  are  written  on  quarto 
paper  with  faint  gilding  at  the  edge?, — the  *  pretty  small  gilt 
sheet '  to  which  he  somewhere  refers ;  but  the  majority  are  on  a 
wide  folio  page  crowded  from  top  to  bottom  with  an  extremely 
minute  and  often  abbreviated  script,  which  must  have  tried  other 
eyes  besides  those  of  Esther  Johnson.  '  I  looked  over  a  bit  of  my  last 
letter,'  he  says  himself  on  one  occasion,  *  and  could  hardly  read 
it/  Elsewhere,  in  one  of  the  letters  now  lost,  he  counts  up  no 
fewer  than  199  lines  ;  and  in  another  of  those  that  remain,  taken 
at  a  venture,  there  are  on  the  first  side  69  lines,  making, 
in  the  type  of  Scott's  edition,  rather  more  than  five  octavo  pages. 
As  for  the  *  little  language '  which  produced  the  facial  contortions 
above  referred  to  (*  When  I  am  writing  in  our  language  I  make 
up  my  mouth,  just  as  if  I  were  speaking '),  it  has  been  sadly 
mutilated  by  Hawkesworth's  relentless  pen.  Many  of  the  passages 
which  he  struck  through  were,  with  great  ingenuity,  restored  by 
the  late  John  Forster,  from  whom,  in  the  little  picture  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  we  borrowed  a  few  of  those  recovered 
hieroglyphs.  But  the  bulk  of  their  '  huge  babyisms '  and  *  dear 
diminutives '  are  almost  too  intimate  and  particular  for  the  rude 
publicities  of  type.  ^  Dans  ce  ravisaant  opSra  qu'on  appdle 
Vamour,^  says  Victor  Hugo,  *  le  libretto  n^est  preaque  rien ' ;  and  if 
for  '  amour  'we  read  '  amitiSy  the  aphorism,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  not  untrue  of  Swift's  famous  *  special  code '  to  Stella. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
Swift's  communications  must  have  been  welcomed  by  the  two  ladies 
at  Capel  Street,  not  occupied,  as  was  the  writer,  with  the  cease- 
less bustle  of  an  unusually  busy  world,  but  restricted  to  such 
minor  dissipations  as  a  little  horse  exercise,  or  a  quiet  game  of 
ombre  at  Dean  Sterne's,  to  the  modest  accompaniment  of  claret 
and  oranges.  Swift's  unique  and  wonderful  command  of  his 
mother  tongue  has  never  been  shown  to  such  advantage  as  in 
these  familiar  records,  bristling  with  proverbs  and  folk-lore  in- 
vented ad  hoc^  with  puns  good  and  bad,  with  humour,  irony, 
common  sense,  and  playfulness.  6ne  can  imagine  with  what 
eagerness  the  large  sheet  must  have  been  unfolded,  and  read — not 
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all  at  once,  but  in  easy  stages — by  Mrs.  Dingley  to  the  impatient 
Mrs.  Johnson,  for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended,  but  whose 
eyes  were  too  weak  to  read  it.  Yet,  to  the  modem  student,  the 
Journal  to  StMa^  taken  as  a  whole,  scarcely  achieves  the  success 
which  its  peculiar  attributes  lead  one  to  anticipate.  It  remains, 
as  must  alwajrs  be  remembered,  strictly  a  journal,  with  a  journal's 
defects.  There  is  a  lack  of  connected  interest ;  there  is  also  a 
superfluity  of  detail.  Begarded  in  the  light  of  an  historical 
picture,  it  is  like  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley :  the  crowd  in  the 
foreground  obscures  the  central  action.  It  treats,  indeed,  of  a 
stirring  and  a  momentous  time,  for  power  was  changing  hands. 
The  Whigs  had  given  place  to  the  Tories ;  adroit  Mrs,  Masham 
had  supplanted  '  Mrs.  Freeman ' ;  the  Great  Captain  himself  was 
falling  with  a  crash.  Abroad,  the  long  Continental  war  was 
dwindling  to  its  close;  at  home,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
preparing.  Of  all  this,  however,  one  rather  overhears  than  hears. 
In  Swift's  gallery  there  are  no  portraits  a  la  Clarendon  with 
sweeping  robes;  at  best  there  are  but  thumb-nail  sketches. 
Nowhere  have  we  such  a  finished  full-length  as  that  of  Boling- 
broke  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Ministry ;  no- 
where a  scathing  satire  like  the  *  Verres  '  kitcat  of  Wharton  in 
the  seventeenth  Examiner.  Nor  are  there  anywhere  accounts  of 
occurrences  which  loom  much  larger  than  the  stabbing  of  Harley 
by  Guiscard,  or  the  duel  of  Hamilton  and  Mohun.  Not  the  less 
does  the  canvas  swarm  with  figures j  many  of  whom  bear  famous 
names.  Now  it  is  Anna  Augusta  herself,  driving  red-faced  to 
hounds  in  her  one-horse  chaise,  or  yawning  behind  her  fan-sticks 
at  a  tedious  reception ;  now  it  is  that  '  pure  trifler '  Harley, 
dawdling  and  temporising  as  he  does  in  Prior — 

*  Yea,'  quoth  the  Erie,  *  but  not  to-day,' — 

or  spelling  out  the  inn  signs  between  Kew  and  London  ;  now  it  is 
Peterborough,'  the  ramblingest  lying  rogue  on  earth,' talking  deep 
politics  at  a  barber's,  preparatory  to  starting  for  the  world's  end  with 
the  morrow ;  now  it  is  Mrs.  St.  John,  on  her  way  to  the  Bath, 
beseeching  Swift  to  watch  over  her  illustrious  husband,  who  (like 
Stella ! )  is  not  to  be  governed,  and  will  certainly  make  himself  ill 
between  business  and  Burgundy.  Many  others  pass  and  re- pass — 
Congreve  {quantum  mutatual),  a  broken  man,  but  cheerful, 
though  '  almost  blind  with  cataracts  growing  on  his  eyes ' ;  Prior, 
with  hollow  cheeks,  sitting  solemnly  at  the  *  Smyrna '  reaeiving 
visits  of  ceremony,  or  walking  in  the  Park  to  make  himself  fat,  or  dis- 
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appearing  mysteriously  on  diplomatic  expeditions  to  Paris ;  grave 
Addison  rehearsing  Coio^  and  sometimes  un-Catonically  fuddled ; 
Steele  bustling  over  TaiUrs  and  Spectators^  and  '  governed  by  his 
wife  most  abominably,  as  bad  as  Marlborough ' ;  '  pastoral  Philips, 
(with  his  red  stockings),  just  arrived  from  Denmark  ;  clever,  kindly 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  *  the  queen's  favourite  physician,*  meditating  new 
'  bites '  for  the  maids  of  honour  or  fresh  chapters  in  John  BuU ; 
young  Mr.  Berkeley   of   Eilkenny  with  his   Dialogues  against 
Atheism  in  his  pocket,  and  burning  *  to  make  acquaintance  with 
men   of  merit';    Atterbury,   finessing    for    his    Christ    Church 
deanery.   Then  there  are  the  great  ladies — Mrs,  Masham,  who  has 
a  red  nose,  but  is  Swift's  friend ;  Lady  Somerset,  the  *  Carrots '  of 
the  Windsor  Prophecy j   who  has  red  hair,  and  is  his  enemy; 
sensible  and  spirited  Lady   Betty  Germaine;    the  Duchess   of 
Grafton  (in  a  fontange  of  the  last  reign)  ;  Newton's  niece,  pretty 
Mrs.  Barton ;   good-tempered   Lady  Harley,   hapless  Mrs.   Ann 
Long,  and  a  host  of  others.     And  among  them  all,  ^  unhasting, 
unresting,'  filling  the  scene  like  Coquelin  in  L'j^tourdij  comes  and 
goes  the  figure  of  *  Parson  Swift '  himself,  now  striding  full-blown 
down  St.  James's  Street  in  his  cassock,  gown,  and  three-guinea 
periwig ;  now  riding  through  Windsor  Forest  in  a  borrowed  suit  of 
*  light  camlet,  faced  with  red  velvet,  and  silver  buttons.'  Sometimes 
he  is  feasting  royally  at '  Ozinda's  '  or  the  '  Thatched  House '  with 
the  society  of  '  Brothers ' ;  sometimes  dining  moderately  in  the 
City  with  Barber,  his  printer,  or  Will  Pate,  the  *  learned  woollen- 
draper  ' ;  sometimes  scurvily  at  a  blind  tavern  *  upon  gill  ale,  bad 
broth,  and  three  chops  of  mutton.'     You  may  follow  him  wherever 
he  goes,  whether  it  be  to  Greenwich  with  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  or 
to  Hampton  with  '  Lord  Treasurer,'  or  to  hear  the  nightingales  at 
Vauxhall  with  my  Lady  Kerry.     He  tells  you  when  he  buys  books 
at  Bateman's  in  Little  Britain,  or  spectacles  for  Stella  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  or  Brazil  tobacco,  which  Mrs.  Dingley  will  rasp  into  snuff,  at 
Charles  Lillie  the  perfumer's   in   Beaufort  Buildings.     He  sets 
down  everything — his  maladies  (very  specifically),  his  misadven- 
tures, economies,  extravagances,    dreams,    disappointments — his 
votuTriy  timor,  ira^  voluptas.     The  iimor  is  chiefly  for  those  dogs 
the  Mohocks  Q  Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock^s  name  ?  *) ; 
the  ira,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  that  most  exasperating  of 
retainers,  his  man-servant  Patrick. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Jouimal  to  Stella  contains  no 
finished  character-sketches ;  but  so  many  entries  are  involved  by 
the  peccadilloes  of  Patrick  that  after  a    time  he  begins,  froih 
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sheer  force  of  reappearance,  to  assume  the  lineaments  of  a  person- 
age. At  first  he  is  merely  a  wheedling,  good-looking  Irish  boy — ^an 
obvious  ^  Teaguelander/ as  Sir  Thomas  Mansel  calls  him.  He  makes 
his  dSbnt  in  the  third  letter  with  the  remark  that  *the  rabble  here 
\i,t,  in  London]  are  much  more  inquisitive  in  politics  than  in 
Ireland/  an  utterance  having  all  the  air  of  a  philosophic  re- 
flection. Being,  however,  endowed  with  fine  natural  aptitudes, 
he  is  speedily  demoralised  by  those  rakes  the  London  footmen. 
*  Patrick  is  drunk  about  three  times  a  week,'  says  the  next  record, 
'  and  I  bear  it,  and  he  has  got  the  better  of  me ;  but  one  of  these 
days  I  will  x)ositively  turn  him  oflF  to  the  wide  world,  when  none 
of  you  are  by  to  intercede  for  him,'  from  which  we  must  infer 
that  Patrick  was,  or  had  been,  a  favourite  with  the  ladies  at  Dublin. 
He  has  another  vice  in  Swift's  eyes ;  he  is  extravagant.  Coals  cost 
twelvepence  a  week,  yet  he  piles  up  the  fires  so  recklessly  that  his 
economical  master  has  laboriously  to  pick  them  to  pieces  again. 
Still  he  has  a  good  heart,  for  he  buys  a  linnet  for  Mrs.  Dingley, 
at  a  personal  sacrifice  of  sixpence,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
master's  advice.  *  I  laid  before  him  the  greatness  of  the  sum,  and 
the  rashness  of  the  attempt ;  showed  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  carry  him  safe  over  the  salt  sea :  but  he  would  not  take  my 
counsel,  and  he  will  repent  it.'  A  month  later  the  unhappy  bird 
is  still  alive,  though  grown  very  wild.  It  lives  in  a  closet,  where 
it  makes  a  terrible  litter.  '  But  I  say  nothing :  I  am  as  tame  as  a 
clout.'  This  restraint  is  the  more  notable  in  that  Patrick  himself  has 
been  for  ten  days  out  of  favour.  *  I  talk  dry  and  cross  to  him, 
and  have  called  him  "  friend  "  three  or  four  times.'  Then,  having 
been  drunk  again,  he  is  all  but  discharged,  and  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh 
(a  near  neighbour)  has  to  make  the  peace.  He  is  certainly 
trying :  he  loses  keys,  forgets  messages,  locks  up  clothes  at  critical 
moments,  and  so  forth.  But  he  is  accustomed  to  Swift's  ways, 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  that, '  intolerable  rascal '  though 
he  be,  he  is  going  to  have  a  livery  which  will  cost  four  pounds, 
and  that  he  has  ofiered  to  pay  for  the  lace  on  his  hat  out  of  his 
own  wages.  Yet  his  behaviour  is  still  so  bad  that  his  master  is 
afraid  to  give  him  his  new  clothes,  though  he  has  not  the  heart  to 
withhold  them.  'I  wish  MD  were  here  to  entreat  for  him — 
just  here  at  the  bed's  side.'  Then  there  is  a  vivid  little  study 
of  Swift  bathing  in  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  with  Patrick  on 
guard — of  course  quite  perfunctorily — to  prev€nt  his  master's  being 
disturbed  by  boats.  'That  puppy  Patrick,  standing  ashore,  would 
let  them  come  within  a  yard  or  two,  and  then  call  sneakingly  to 
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•  them.'  After  this  he  takes  to  the  study  of  Congreve,  goes  to  the 
play,  fights  in  his  cups  with  another  gentleman's  gentleman,  by 

^  whom  he  is  dragged  along  the  floor  upon  his  face,  '  which  looked 
for  a  week  after  as  if  he  had  the  leprosy ;  and,'  adds  the  diarist 
grimly,  '  I  was  glad  enough  to  see  it.'  Later  on  he  enrages  his 
master  so  much  by  keeping  him  waiting,  that  Swift  is  provoked  into 
giving  him  '  two  or  three  swingeing  cuffs  on  the  ear,'  spraining  his 
own  thumb  thereby,  though  Arbuthnot  thinks  it  may  be  gout. 

.  *  He  [Patrick]  was  plaguily  afraid  and  humbled.'  That  he  was  more 
frightened  than  repentant,  the  sequel  shows.  *  I  gave  him  half  a 
crown  for  his  Christmas  box,  on  condition  he  would  be  good,'  says 

*  Swift,  whose  forbearance  is  certainly  extraordinary,  *  and  he  came 
home  drunk  at  midnight.'  Worse  than  this,  he  sometimes  never 
comes  home  at  all.  At  last  arrives  the  inevitable  hour  when  he 
is  *  turned  off  to  the  wide  world,'  and  he  never  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded  in  coaxing  himself  back  again.  Yet  one  fancies  that 
Swift  must  have  secretly  regretted  his  loss ;  and  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  edifying  to  hear  Patrick  upon  his  master. 

There  is  one  person,  however,  for  fuller  details  respecting 
whom  one  would  willingly  surrender  the  entire  *  Patrickiad,'  and 
that  is  the  lady  in  whose  interest  the  journal  was  written,  since 
Mrs.  Eebecca  Dingley,  notwithstanding  the  many  conventional 
references  to  her,  does  no  more  than  play  the  mute  and  self- 
denying  part  of  Propriety.  But  of  Esther  Johnson  (as  she  signs 
herself)  we  get,  in  reality,  little  beyond  the  fact  that  her 
health  at  this  time  was  already  a  source  of  anxiety  to  her  friends. 
The  Journal  is  full  of  injunctions  to  her  to  take  exercise, 
especially  horse  exercise,  and  not  to  attempt  to  read  Pdfr's 
*  ugly  small  hand,*  but  to  let  Dingley  read  it  to  her.  *  Preserve 
your  eyes,  if  you  be  wise,'  says  a  distich  manufactured  for  the 
occasion.  Nor  is  she  to  write  until  she  is  'mighty,  mighty, 
mighty,  mighty,  mighty  well '  in  her  sight,  and  is  sure  it  will  not 
.  do  her  the  least  hurt.  '  Or  come,  I  will  tell  you  what ;  you, 
Mistress  Ppt,  shall  write  your  share  at  five  or  six  sittings,  one 
sitting  a  day ;  and  then  comes  DD  altogether,  and  then  Ppt  a 
little  crumb  towards  the  end,  to  let  us  see  she  remembers  Pdfr ; 
and  then  conclude  with  something  handsome  and  genteel,  as  ''  your 
most  humble  cumdumble,"  or,  &c.'  A  favourite  subject  of  raillery 
is  Mrs.  Johnson's  spelling,  which  was  not  her  strong  point,  though 
she  was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  Lady  Wentworth.  '  iZediculous, 
madam  ?  I  suppose  you  mean  ridiculous.  Let  me  have  no  more 
of  that;   it  is  the  author  of  the  Atalantis*  spelling.     I  have 
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mended  it  in  your  letter.'  Elsewhere  there  are  lists  of  her 
kpses :  bus^ineaa  for  business,  immagin,  TnerrU,  phamplets,  &e. 
But  the  letters  seldom  end  without  their  playful  greeting  to  his 
'  dearest  Sirrahs/  his  '  dear  foolish  Bogues/  his  '  pretty  saucy 
MD/  and  the  like.  As  his  mood  changes  in  its  intensity  they 
change  also.  ^  Farewell,  my  dearest  lives  and  delights;  I  love  you 
better  than  ever,  if  possible.  .  .  .  God  Almighty  bless  you 
ever,  and  make  us  happy  together.  I  pray  for  this  twice  every 
day,  and  I  hope  God  will  hear  my  poor,  hearty  prayers.'  In 
another  place  it  is  '  God  send  poor  Ppt  her  health,  and  keep  MD 
happy.  Farewell,  and  love  Pdfr,  who  loves  MD  above  all  things 
ten  millions  of  times.'  And  again,  *  Farewell,  dearest  rogues  :  I 
am  never  happy  but  when  I  think  or  write  of  MD.  I  have 
enough  of  Courts  and  ministers,  and  wish  I  were  at  Laracor.'  It 
is  to  Laracor,  with  its  holly  and  its  cherry  trees,  and  the  willow-walk 
he  had  planted  by  the  canal  he  had  made,  and  Stella  riding  past 
with  Joe  *  to  the  Hill  of  Bree,  and  round  by  Scurlock's  Town,' 
that  he  turns  regretfully  when  the  perfidies  of  those  in  power 
have  vexed  his  soul  with  the  conviction  that,  for  all  they  *call  him 
nothing  but  Jonathan,'  he  'can  serve  everybody  but  himself.' 
'If  I  had  not  a  spirit  naturally  cheerful,'  he  says  in  his  second 
year  of  residence,  *I  should  be  very  much  discontented  at  a 
thousand  things.  Pray  God  preserve  MD*s  health,  and  Pdfr's^ 
and  that  I  may  live  far  from  the  envy  and  discontent  that  attends 
those  who  are  thought  to  have  more  favour  at  Court  than  they 
really  possess.  Love  Pdfr,  who  loves  MD  above  all  things.*  And 
then  the  letter  winds  off  into  those  cryptic  epistolary  caresses 
of  which  a  specimen  has  been  already  quoted. 

Upon  Stella's  reputed  rival,  and  Swift's  relations  with  her,  the 
scope  of  this  paper  dispenses  us  from  dwelling.  Indeed,  though 
Swift's  visits  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  mother  are  repeatedly  referred 
to,  Esther  Vanhomrigh  herself  (from  motives  which  the  reader 
will  no  doubt  interpret  according  to  his  personal  predilections  in 
the  famous  Vanessa/rage)  is  mentioned  but  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
entire  Journal,  and  then  not  by  name.  But  we  are  of  those  who 
hold  with  Mr,  Henry  Craik  that,  whatever  the  relations  in  question 
may  have  been,  they .  never  seriously  affected,  or  even  materially 
interrupted.  Swift's  life-long  attachment  to  the  lady  to  whom,  a 
year  or  two  later,  he  was,  or  was  not  (according  as  we  elect  to 
side  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Mr.  Forster),  married  by  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  in  the  garden  of  St.  Patrick's  Deanery.  ^  For  one 
thing  which  is  detachable  from  the  network  of  tittle-tattle  and . 
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conjecture  encumbering  a  question  already  sufficiently  perplexed 
in  its  origin  is  that  Swift's  expressions  of  esteem  and  admiration 
for  Stella  are  as  emphatic  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning. 
Some  of  those  in  the  Journal  have  already  been  reproduced.  But 
his  letters  during  her  last  lingering  illness,  and  a  phrase  in  the 
Holyhead  diary  of  1727,  are,  if  anything,  even  more  poignant  in 
the  sincerity  of  their  utterance.  *  We  have  been  perfect  friends 
these  thirty-five  years,'  he  tells  Mr.  Worrall,  his  vicar,  of  Mrs. 
Johnson ;  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  her  as  one  whom  he  ^  most 
esteemed  upon  the  score  of  every  good  quality  that  can  possibly 
commend  a  human  creature.  •  •  .  Ever  since  I  left  you  my  heart 
has  been  so  sunk  that  I  have  not  been  the  same  man,  nor  ever 
shall  be  again,  but  drag  on  a  wretched  life,  till  it  shall  please  Grod  to 
call  me  away.'  To  another  correspondent,  speaking  of  Stella's  then 
hourly-expected  death,  he  says,  *  As  I  value  life  very  little,  so  the 
poor  casual  remains  of  it,  after  such  a  loss,  would  be  a  burden 
that  I  beg  God  Almighty  to  enable  me  to  bear ;  and  I  think 
there  is  not  a  greater  folly  than  that  of  entering  into  too  strict 
and  particular  a  friendship,  with  the  loss  of  which  a  man  must  be 
absolutely  miserable.  .  .  .  Besides,  this  was  a  person  of  my  own 
rearing  and  instructing  from  childhood  who  excelled  in  every 
good  quality  that  can  possibly  accomplish  a  human  creature.* 
The  date  of  this  letter  is  July  1726;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  1728  that  the  blow  came  which  deprived  him  of  his 
*  dearest  friend.'  Then,  on  a  Sunday  in  January,  at  eleven  at 
night,  he  sits  down  to  compile  that  (in  the  circumstances) 
extraordinary  'character*  of  'the  truest,  most  virtuous,  and 
valuable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps  any  other  person,  was  ever 
blessed  with.'  A  few  passages  from  this  strange  Finis  to  a  strange 
story,  begun  while  Stella  was  lying  dead,  and  continued  after  her 
funeral  (in  a  room  to  which  he  had  moved  in  order  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  the  light  in  the  church),  may  bo  copied  here.  '  Never,' 
he  says,  *  was  any  of  her  sex  bom  with  better  gifts  of  the  mind, 
or  who  more  improved  them  by  reading  and  conversation.  .  .  . 
Her  advice  was  always  the  best,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
mixed  with  the  greatest  decency.  She  had  a  gracefulness  somewhat 
more  than  human  in  every  motion,  word,  and  action.  Never  was 
so  happy  a  conjunction  of  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sin- 
cerity. .  .  .  She  never  mistook  the  understanding  of  others; 
nor  ever  said  a  severe  word,  but  where  a  much  severer  was 
deserved.  •  •  •  She  never  had  the  least  absence  of  mind  in 
conversation,  nor  was  given  to  interruption,  nor  appeared  eager  to 
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put  in  her  word,  by  waiting  impatiently  till  another  had  done. 

She  spoke  in   a  most  agreeable   voice,   in   the  plainest  words, 

never  hesitating,  except  out  of  modesty  before  new  faces,  where 

she  was  somewhat  reserved ;  nor,  among  her  nearest  friends,  ever 

spoke  much  at  a  time.  .  .  .  Although  her  knowledge,  from  books 

and  company,  was  much  more  extensive  than  usually  falls  to  the 

share  of  her  sex,  yet  she  was  so  far  from  making  a  parade  of  it 

that  her  female  visitants,  on  their  first  acquaintance,  who  expected 

to  discover  it  by  what  they  call  hard  words  and  deep  discourse, 

would  be  sometimes  disappointed,  and  say  they  found  she  was  like 

other  women.     But  wise  men,  through  all  her  modesty,  whatever 

they  discoursed  on,  could  easily  observe  that  she  understood  them 

very  well,  by  the  judgment  shown  in  her  observations  as  well  as 

in  her  questions.' 

In  the  foregoing  retrospect,  as  in  the  final  Birthday  Poems 
to  Stella,  Swift,  it  will  be  gathered,  dwells  upon  the  intelleetual 
rather  than  the  physical  charms  of  this  celebrated  woman.  To 
her  mental  qualities,  indeed,  he  had  always  given  the  foremost 
place.  But  Time,  in  1728,  had  long  since  silvered  those  locks 
once  *  blacker  than  a  raven,'  while  years  of  failing  health  had  sadly 
altered  the  perfect  figure,  and  dinmied  the  lustre  of  the  beautiful 
eyes.  What  she  had  been  is  not  quite  easy  for  a  modem 
admirer  to  realise  from  the  dubious  Delville  medallion,  or  the  inade- 
quate engraving  by  Engleheart  of  the  picture  at  Ballinter,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  Sir  William  Wilde's  deeply  interesting 
Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swiff 8  Life.  The  more  accurate  photo- 
gravure of  the  latter  given  in  Mr.  Gerald  Moriarty's  recent  book  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  so  markedly  to  Esther  Johnson's 
advantage  as  to  suggest  the  further  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
in  some  separate  and  accessible  form. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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The  Children's  Hour. 

*  Bona  nemini  h3ra  est,  ut  non  alicni  sit  mala.' 

IT  is  in  the  short  days  when  garden  pleasures  and  out-of-door 
play  are  still  only  a  blessed  memory,  'like  friendship  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  almost  too  good  to   be  believed 
in,'  that  the  question  of  the  children's  hour  becomes  a  constantly- 
recurrent  difficulty  to   their   mothers.     Like  most  other  ques- 
tions, it  is  but  part  of  a  far  larger  problem,  and  when  we  ask 
ourselves  how  we  are  going  to  treat  it,  we  are  really  asking 
how  we  mean  to  face  the  whole  duty  of  woman,  irreconcilable 
as  it  would  seem  to  be  with  much  of  the  pleasure  of  man.     Dif- 
ficulties for  which  no  solutions  are  attainable  compel  us  to  com- 
promise.     There  is,   we  learn,   in  these  days   of   triumphant 
earnestness  a  society  which  calls  itself  *  Upwards  and  Onwards.' 
If  any  of  its  members  should  by  chance  read  this  paper,  perhaps 
they  might  o£fer  some  suggestions  to  those  who  are  still  without 
a  gospel,  and  help  us  to  reconcile  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  domestic  life  with  the  varied  and  absorbing  social  claims  and 
interests  which  would  seem  to  oflfer  them  battle  on  our  very 
hearthrugs. 

How  can  a  woman  to  whom  winter  means  visits  paid  or 
received,  and  summer  a  London  season  broken  by  Sundays  on  the 
river  or  at  some  social  retreat  in  Surrey,  see  anything  at  all  of 
her  children,  who  already  will  have  begun  the  long  routine  of 
lessons,  sleep,  food,  and  exercise,  unless  when  at  home  she  sets 
aside  that  precious  time  between  tea  and  the  dressing-gong  in 
which  to  have  them  with  her  ?  To  the  newly-married  or  childless 
wife  the  diflBculty  may  appear  trifling,  almost  imaginary;  even 
those  who  have  but  small  families  (a  class  which  of  late  has 
largely  increased)  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  situation ;  nor  is 
it  to  such  that  we  would  offer  sympathy  or  suggestion.  Far  less 
to  the  modem  type  of  mother  who,  daring  '  to  despise  these  little 
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ones/  thinks  the  narrovr  nursery-walls  contain  all  they  need  v^f 

learn  of  the  universe,  and  believes  the   society  of  their  nurse. 

(*  Beally,  my  dear,  a  most   estimable  woman ;  knows  far  more 

about  the  children  than  I  do ')  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for 

maternal  companionship. 

This  attitude  is  already  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  were  it  not 
80  our  difficulty  would  never  have  arisen.  It  is  the  young  mother 
of  three  or  four  children,  living  in  London,  who  finds  the  problem 
80  hard  to  solve.  Her  male  friends  are  mostly  busy  at  their 
professions  all  the  day,  and  her  fireside  should  be  a  quiet  haven 
(spelt  with  an  e)  where  the  tried  companion  or  the  shy  aspirant 
may  find  a  chance  to  repair  friendship  or  to  deepen  acquaintance 
which  the  uncertain  conditions  of  a  dinner-party  may  fail  to 
afford. 

Remember,  woman,  what  an  effort  it  is  to  a  man  to  call  upon 
you !  How  easily  he  is  deterred  !  How  timidly  he  confronts  the 
discouraging  attitude  of  the  footman,  and  with  what  mingled 
feelings  he  learns  that  you  are  at  home !  It  is  the  natural  and 
hereditary  instinct  of  all  males  of  whatever  age  to  run  away  after 
having  rung  a  door-bell;  but  this  instinct  conquered  by  long 
training,  he  comes  in,  and  probably  finds  another  visitor  before 
him.  If  he  is  of  a  patient  disposition  or  sufficiently  attracted,  he 
waits  till  his  possession  is  undisputed,  but  already  there  will  be  a 
sense  of  injury  in  his  heart.  This  cannot  fail  to  increase  if  you 
say  to  him,  apologetically,  *You  won't  mind  the  children,  will 
you  ?  I  haven't  been  near  them  all  day ! '  and  as  a  patter  of 
feet  down  the  stairs  is  heard,  and  three  starched  white  frocks  and 
blue  sashes  come  into  the  room,  peace  and  hope  fly  out  at  the 
window. 

Some  mothers  of  a  provident  disposition  keep  a  box  of  coloured 
chalks  or  a  toy  of  unusual  fsiscination  at  hand,  and  having  pro- 
duced these,  the  children  are  admonished  to  retire  into  a  remote 

« 

and  probably  gloomy  comer,  where  they  can  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  they  are  to  play  with 
all  the  fun  left  out.  The  sacrifice  of  a  lawless  hapjnness  upstairs, 
coupled  with  the  trying  rites  of  curling  and  cleansing  which  no 
self-respecting  nurse  will  ever  forego,  cannot  fairly  be  balanced 
by  the  hollow,  albeit  dignified,  joy  of  coming  downstairs  to  the 
drawing-room  and  saying  *  How  do  you  do  ? '  nicely  to  mother's 
visitor.  Neither  is  the  latter  really  at  his^  ease ;  the  wandering 
eye  of  the  parent  paralyses  his  best  conversational  efforts.  Besides, 
one  never  knows  how  much  these  silent  children  hear  and  absorb, 
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'  that  will  most  readily  occur  are  too  often  but  111- 

iquiring  mind  of  youth.     Even  if  all  goes  well,  the 

^  when  nurse's  summons  is  heard  may  be  horribly 

."vous  anticipation  in  the  mind  of  both  mother 

^  to  whether  Tommy  will  *  go  good '  or  not.    Probably 

^y  will  not. 

There  is  a  class  of  mother  who  only  desires  her  children's 
presence  as  a  picturesque  adjunct  to  herself ;  she  knows  how  a 
child  at  her  knee  will  enhance  her  own  charms  in  that  soft  white 
tea-gown.  But  let  her  beware  of  this  temptation.  The  admira- 
tion which  the  pretty  sight  may  inspire  in  the  guest  will  be 
sincere  and  creditable,  but,  alas !  transient.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  he  will  begin  to  pray  more  fervently  than  he  often  does 
in  church  for  the  advent  of  the  nurserymaid  ;  and  besides,  chUdren 
brought  up  on  this  method  are  certain  to  disgrace  you  sooner 
or  later — generally  sooner. 

Many  women  have  begged  the  question  entirely  by  an  un- 
swerving devotion  to  maternal  duty.  There  is  a  certain  censorious 
ring  in  the  voice  that  says,  *  You  know  /  am  never  at  liberty  aft^r 
tea,  as  I  always  make  a  point  of  giving  up  that  time  to  my 
children.'  This  mother  is  not  one  of  those  whose  door  will  be 
very  constantly  besieged  by  the  disturbing  form  of  man.  Her 
children  may  have  a  very  good  time  now,  but  at  the  risk  of  find- 
ing later  on  that  their  social  circle  has  become  irretrievably  nar- 
rowed, and  that  the  fitful  flame  of  friendship  has  died  out  for 
want  of  cherishing. 

Here  we  would  make  a  small  suggestion  specially  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  London  mother.  Could  not  a  brigade  of 
*  Children's  Friends'  be  formed,  with  depots  on  the  Grosvenor 
and  Cadogan  estates,  which  could  be  worked  on  some  call-bell 
system  such  as  the  Boy  Messengers  have  adopted  ?  We  are 
always  told  that  there  is  great  dearth  of  new  professional  open- 
ings for  women,  and  amongst  the  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
virgins  of  London  who  cannot  hope  to  possess  babes  and  firesides 
of  their  own,  there  must  be  many  gentle  and  tactful  women  who 
would  gladly  (for  a  consideration)  answer  our  summons  and  leave 
us  free  to  charm  the  casual  caller. 

In  the  country  home  the  full  difficulty  of  the  children's  hour 
is  not  felt.  There  is  generally  some  unselfish  girl  ready  to  join 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs ;  she  has  not  quite  forgotten  yet  how 
to  romp  and  *  pretend '  on  her  own  account,  and  to  her  the  floor 
does  not  seem  such  a  long  way  ofi*  as  it  does  to  her  elders.     Or 
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there  is  the  dear  old  spinster  aunt,  whose  home-made  stories  of 
other  and  naughtier  children  hold  a  nurseryfull  entranced.  In 
some  country-houses  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  combine 
the  amusement  of  the  guest  with  that  of  the  children,  and  *  hunt 
the  slipper*  was  found  to  offer  a  most  promising  point  de 
rSunion.  Hide  and  seek  also,  played  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  when  only  two  went  out  together  and  chose  a  really  remote 
and  inaccessible  place,  generally  in  the  dark,  has  afforded  much 
opportunity  for  genuine  enjoyment.  Even  pencil-games  have 
occasionally  solved  the  difficulty,  and  have,  as  ever,  provided  an 
interesting  opportunity  for  the  study  of  human  nature.  The 
self-conscious  child  will  hesitate  to  offer  itself  up,  pro  bono 
publico,  even  as  its  elders,  and  the  mentally  indolent  will  abuse 
the  pastime  in  unmeasured  terms.  But  if  by  good  luck  Dick 
is  a  ready  rhymer,  or  Hilda  '  has  a  really  wonderful  talent  for 
drawing,'  there  indeed  is  a  chance  for  the  guest !  Mete  out  praise 
with  an  unstinting  hand ;  you  can  hardly  say  enough ;  but  at 
the  modest  expense  of  truth,  and  the  grown-up  competitor's  feel- 
ings, you  may  ingratiate  yourself  with  any  right-minded  young 
mother  in  a  way  you  could  hardly  hope  to  compass  by  any  other 
legitimate  means  ;  and  praise  is  as  good  for  the  young  as  sunshine 
for  flowers.  Eemember  that  the  east  winds  which  often  prevail 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  may  do  irreparable  damage. 

Yet  who  does  not  know  and  dread  the  household  where  the 
children's  claims  are  obtrusively  paramount?  where  Mary's 
scales  and  Grwendolen's  violin  practice  awaken  the  injured  guest 
to  a  cheerless  dawn;  where  dear  little  Teddy  endangers  the 
economical  cheerfulness  of  the  breakfast-table  by  his  all  too- 
realistic  imitation  of  a  railway-train,  and  where  the  unbending 
attitude  of  Fraiilein,  and  the  superior  attainments  of  the  rising 
generation  as  aggressively  displayed  at  luncheon,  make  all  effort 
after  real  social  intercourse  futile  and  out  of  place. 

Must  we  then  sit  down  with  folded  hands,  and,  whilst  sacrificing 
the  comfort  of  our  friends,  fail  in  the  end  to  benefit  our  offspring  ? 
Indeed  we  would  not  neglect  our  children,  or  lose  the  dear 
possession  of  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  platonic  friendships  or 
social  successes.  Yet,  neither  would  we  forfeit  the  companionship 
of  those  who  may  add  interest  and  pleasure  to  their  young  lives, 
and  possibly  increase  their  ultimate  chances  of  success  in  the 
difficult  art  of  living.  Perhaps  the  real  solution  of  this  question, 
as  of  so  many  others,  is  to  be  found  in  compromise — a  solution 
to  which  many  of  the  nicest  people  in  the  world  have  to  coro^ 
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sooner  or  later,  in  the  three  principal  relationships  of  life: 
marriage,  motherhood,  friendship.  As  one  thinks  of  the  interest- 
ing diflSculties  which  beset  the  path  of  all  save  the  unfavoured 
few,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  furtive  sympathy  for  that  human  saint 
who  prayed,  '  Make  me  good,  dear  Lord — but  not  to-day ! '  In 
the  spirit,  then,  of  judicious  compromise  which  one  of  our  fore- 
most statesmen  has  unfairly  stigmatised  as  ^  a  flaccid  latitudi- 
narianism,'  let  us  consider  whether  we  should  not  best  be 
satisfying  conflicting  claims  by  the  simple  methods  of  reduction 
and  condensation.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  love,  stimulus, 
criticism,  and  confidence  can  be  compressed  into  thirty  minutes 
by  a  reaUy  ardent  nature.  Will  our  friends  flee  our  firesides  if 
we  listen  to  the  still  small  voice,  or  will  they  unselfishly  consent 
to  enliven  the  Children's  Half-How:  ?  Perhaps  some  contributor 
to  this  magazine  may  in  a  future  number  show  us  some  more 
excellent  way;  but  meantime  we  must  follow  the  methods  of 
contemx)orary  statesmanship,  and,  having  noted  the  objections  to 
every  alternative,  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  our  readers  to  suggest 
a  final  settlement. 

Agxes  Jekyll. 
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ElshetKs  Holiday. 


*  1^0   escape  this  time !  *  said   old  Baron  Domenburg,  glaring 
Xl    somewhat  savagely  at  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.     It  was  a 

letter  from  an  old  schoolfellow,  now  the  rejiresentative  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  distant  province  of  Austria,  and  in  it  the  Baron  was 
warmly  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  that  schoolfellow's  son. 

At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  very  appalling  about  this  fact, 
and  yet  this  was  the  moment  which  the  widowed  father  of  three 
daughters  had  been  dreading  for  years. 

The  men  who  make  successful  chaperons  are  extremely  few 
and  far  between.  A  male  duenna  is  either  over-scrupulous  or 
over-light  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  The  Baron  belonged  to 
the  former  order,  to  the  extent  of  making  life  a  burden  to  himself 
perpetually,  and  not  infirequently  to  others  also.  Young  girls 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  dangerous  explosive,  within  a  mile  of 
which  no  match  should  be  struck,  for  fear  of  a  catastrophe,  and  so 
faithful  was  he  to  this  theory  that  his  friends  frequently  felt  it 
their  duty  to  reason  with  him. 

*  But,  Domenburg,  how  do  you  expect  ever  to  get  rid  of  your 
daughters  if  you  keep  them  shut  up  behind  gratings  ? '  *  Bless 
the  man,  he*s  surely  not  going  to  have  three  old  maids  help  him 
into  his  grave ! '  Such  and  such-like  remarks  flew  past  his  ear,  but 
left  him  unmoved.  A  male  chaperon  is  in  so  far  easier  to  satisfy 
than  a  female  one,  that  the  latter  has  no  peace  until  her  charge 
has  made  a  brilliant  marriage,  whereas  the  former  is  content  if 
she  has  not  made  a  disgraceful  one. 

When  on  this  September  morning  Baron  Domenburg  had  done 
glaring  at  his  old  comrade's  letter  he  reached  the  same  conclusion 
he  had  begun  with — *No  escape  this  time!'  After  which  he 
promptly  sent  for  Sliss  Wilkins. 

Miss  Wilkins  was  his  youngest  daughter's  governess — for  ' ' 

•  Baron  still  had  a  daughter  in  the  schoolroom — and  she  was 
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wise  the  English  instructress  of  the  elder  Baronesses.  It  had  cost 
a  hard  fight  before  she  had  been  secured,  and  peace  with  her. 
Being  past  sixty,  and  bald  and  gouty,  the  Baron  had  foolishly 
supposed  that  he  would  be  unmolested  by  the  fair  sex.  He  very 
soon  recognised  his  mistake.  Various  had  been  the  Frduleina 
and  Mad&moiadlea  who  had  passed  in  procession  through  the 
house  of  Domenburg,  each  one  of  whom  would  have  been  ready  to 
overlook  both  the  bald  head  and  the  crippled  joints  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  with  him  the  crown  of  seven  points.  Miss  Wilkins  was 
not  only  the  oldest  and  plainest  governess  he  had  been  able  to 
unearth  for  love  or  money,  but  had  something  distinctly 
puritanical  about  her  i)erson,  reassuring  to  anyone  with  so  shaky 
an  opinion  of  female  human  nature  as  had  this  particular  Baron. 

*  Miss  Wilkins/  said  Baron  Domenburg,  addressing  the  gaunt, 
middle-aged  Englishwoman  as  she  entered,  '  I  have  had  some 
very  unpleasant  news.  My  old  friend.  Count  Kestler,  writes  to 
me  here,  saying  that  his  son  Conrad  has  just  returned  from  his 
American  tour,  and  is  very  anxious  for  some  shooting.  His  own 
deer-forests  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disease  which  infected 
them  two  years  ago,  consequently  he  appeals  to  me.  I  see  no 
escape  but  to  ask  Conrad  Kestler  here  for  ten  days.  It  is  to  con- 
sult with  you  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  that  I  have 
requested  your  presence  here.     In  the  first  place ' 

'  I  presume  the  young  man  is  unmarried  ? '  asked  Miss  Wilkins 
abruptly,  and  a  spark  of  some  quite  newly-born  interest  seemed  to 
illumine  her  usually  chilly  grey  eyes. 

'  Of  course  Conrad  is  unmarried,'  confirmed  the  Baron  in  some 
astonishment. 

'  And  the  Kestlers'  name  has  a  good  sound,  and  the  fortune  is 
considerable.'  Miss  Wilkins  was  warming  to  her  subject  as  she 
spoke.  *  Oh,  Baron  Domenburg,  I  do  believe  that  letter  from 
your  old  friend  is  nothing  but  an  interposition  of  Providence! 
Why,  don't  you  see  as  clearly  as  possible  that  this  means  a 
husband  for  one  of  your  daughters  ? ' 

'  Hold,  there ! '  said  the  Baron  gruflJy,  flushing  dark  red  from 
vexation.  '  If  ever  I  believed  that  any  woman  could  keep  her 
fingers  out  of  the  match-making  pie,  I  took  you  to  be  that 
woman.  Miss  Wilkins,  but  I  do  believfe  you're  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  others.  Husband,  indeed!  Marriage!  Count 
Kestler  of  Fohrenstein  would  long  ago  have  fallen  a  prey  to  some 
enterprising  Vienna  mamma  if  matrimony  had  been  in  his  line. 
I  have  not  seen,  Conrad  since  he  was  a  boy,  but  his  fame  as  a 
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mangmr  de  cosura  has  long  since  penetrated  even  these  woodland 
retreats.  I  understand  him  to  rank  as  the  most  successful  lady- 
killer  in  Vienna  society.  In  fistct,  his  one  vocation  in  life  seems 
to  be  to  go  about  turning  heads  and  breaking  hearts ;  and  this  is 
the  man  who,  for  ten  days,  is  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with 
my  girls — upon  my  word,  it's  letting  the  wolf  into  the  sheep- 
fold.' 

*  Very  possibly  the  wolf  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,'  Miss 
WiUdns  cautiously  suggested. 

'  He  is  blacker,  at  any  rate,  far,  than  he  ought  to*  be,  and  it 
will  require  both  your  vigilance  and  mine  to  checkmate  the 
empty-headed  love-making  with  which  he  is  sure  to  pass  his  time. 
I  have  been  turning  over  the  matter  in  my  mind,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  during  these  ten  critical  days  you  must  be 
the  constant  companion  of  my  two  elder  girls.  It  is  the  only 
possibility  of  averting  the  danger  that  threatens.' 

'And  Elsbeth?' 

'  Let  the  child  have  a  holiday.  It  will  do  her  no  harm  to  shut 
up  her  books  and  run  wild  for  ten  days.' 

Miss  WiUdnp  shook  her  head,  but  so  entirely  were  the 
Baron's  thoughts  taken  up  with  his  elder  girls  that  he  never  even 
noticed  the  disapproving  gesture.  Elsbeth  was  a  child,  still  safe 
in  the  schoolroom ;  the  day  when  she  took  to  long  skirts  would 
be  time  enough  to  begin  worrying  about  her. 

When,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  private  consultation,  the 
gannt  Englishwoman  left  the  Baron's  presence,  she  was  primed 
with  warnings,  and  yet,  for  all  that — so  obstinate  are  some  fibres 
in  human  nature — the  spark  of  match-making  enthusiasm  was 
not  utterly  quenched  in  her  eye.  Silently,  but  not  the  less 
irrevocably,  was  the  middle-aged  Englishwoman  determined  that 
this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  It  was  with  an  eye  to  the 
main  object  that  she  encouraged  both  Anna  and  Helene  to  pass 
their  wardrobes  in  review,  and  made  various  well-meant,  but  not 
over-skilful,  attempts  in  the  direction  of  freshening  up  tumbled 
flounces  and  procuring  a  new  lease  of  life  for  hats  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  summer.  During  this  week  of  preparation  such 
things  as  turned  ribbons  and  half-curled  feathers  belonged  to  the 
common  features  of  the  apartments,  though  the  approach  of  the 
Baron  generally  caused  them  to  disappear.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts  both  girls  had  set  upon  those  ten  prospective  days  hopes 
which  as  yet  they  had  not  acknowledged  even  to  themselves. 
Even  the  domestic  virtues,  of  which  both  possessed  'a  fair  shar 
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could  not  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  be 
aged  respectively  twenty  and  twenty-two  without  ever  having  seen 
the  inside  of  a  Vienna  drawing-room.  Their  own  gentle  resigna- 
tion filled  them  with  wonder,  but,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent 
occasional  meditations  being  made  on  the  possibility  of  a  husband 
dropping  from  the  skies.  Count  Conrad  Kestler's  proposed  visit 
.seemed  exactly  to  answer  to  that  description  of  event,  and  was, 
^therefore,  duly  prepared  for. 

*  Will  he  be  a  big  or  a  little  man  ? '  was  the  doubt  which  slunk 
in  and  out  of  the  souls  of  both  Baronesses.  The  first  sight  of  the 
stranger  would  help  greatly  to  clear  the  situation,  for  the  big  Anna 
could  place  no  hopes  on  a  scrap  of  a  man,  while  the  miniature 
H^l^ne  would  never  have  the  courage  to  fall  in  love  with  a  giant. 
And  yet,  when  the  day  came  and  the  moment,  and  when  from 
behind  the  window-curtains  two  pairs  of  blue  eyes  peeped  at  the 
new  arrival,  nothing  like  a  definite  conclusion  was  come  to.  Upon 
an  identical  impulse,  Anna  and  Helene  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  they  understood*  each  other 
perfectly.  The  glance  exchanged  between  the  two  sisters  said  as 
much  as :  *  I  must  have  another  look  at  him  before  I  make  up  my 
mind,  but  he  is  certain  to  do  for  one  of  us  two.* 

This  was  the  conclusion  which  Miss  Wilkins  likewise  had 
reached,  though  she  would  have  greatly  preferred  if  Count  Kestler 
had  not  been  one  of  those  men  of  indescribable  height,  whom  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  describe  as  toif ,  and  who  yet  are  unquestion- 
ably not  shjorL  So  long  as  the  prospective  husband  was  not  dis- 
tinctly assigned  to  one  of  her  charges  she  could  not  feel  as  though 
the  campaign  were  opened. 

But  the  first  evening  passed  without  betraying  to  Miss  Wilkins 
anything  beyond  the  fact  of  Count  Kestler  being  a  lady's  man  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  When  he  was  talking  to  Anna  the 
watchful  Englishwoman  felt  ready  to  stake  her  soul  that  he  had 
succumbed  to  that  yoimg  lady's  massive  charms,  and  yet  the 
moment  he  approached  Helene  he  appeared  to  have  eyes  for 
nothing  but  her  fairy-like  grace.  As  for  the  poor  over-con- 
scientious Baron,  he  spent  not  only  the  evening,  but  most  of  the 
night  upon  thorns,  tossing  about  from  side  to  side,  and  passing  in 
review  before  his  mind's  eye  all  the  symptoms  of  love-sickness 
which  he  was  convinced  of  having  noted  in  both  his  daughters. 
Had  not  Anna  forgotten  to  hand  round  the  sugar,  and  Helene 
twice  dropped  her  handkerchief  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ? 
The  author  of  all  these  cruel  anxieties  was  meanwhile  enjoying 
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a  perfectly  unbroken  night's  rest.  Owing  to  a  belated  butterfly 
which  came  sailing  in  by  the  open  window,  having  slept  through 
the  proper  butterfly  season  and  being  condemned  to  make  the 
best  of  September  weather,  Count  Kestler's  morning  slumbers 
came  to  a  somewhat  premature  conclusion.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  tardy  butterfly  much  might  have  happened  diflferently ;  also, 
whenever  in  future  days  his  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  little 
yellow-winged  creature,  Conrad  Kestler  saw  in  it  a  direct  in- 
strument of  fate,  or,  at  any  rate,  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
butterfly. 

At  the  moment,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  instru- 
ment of  fate  was  not  greeted  by  him  with  all  the  delight  that 
would  have  been  becoming.  Having  opened  his  eyes  to  see  what 
it  was  that  was  tickling  his  nose,  his  lips  first  formed  themselves 
to  a  mutter — about  which,  perhaps,  the  less  said  the  better — and 
then  to  a  yawn.  In  the  very  act  of  turning  over  for  another 
snooze  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  flash  of  light  upon  water,  and 
he  rose  on  his  elbow  to  see  the  very  first  sunbeam  sliding  from 
between  two  pine-clad  mountain  flanks  and  striking  rose-coloured 
fire  from  the  surface  of  a  good-sized  lake. 

Unquestionably  it  was  a  pretty  prospect,  and  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  the  prospect  itself  as  the  meaning  which  it  bore  to  him 
that  caused  Conrad  Kestler  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  another 
snooze. 

*  I  didn't  know  they  had  water  here  '  shot  through  his  mind. 
*  That  means  wild  ducks.' 

And  half  an  hour  later  the  newly-arrived  guest  might  have 
been  observed  sallying  forth  from  the  still  sleeping  house,  with 
the  intention  of  having  a  closer  look  at  that  sheet  of  water  which, 
seen  from  a  distance,  seemed  to  contain  such  delicious  promises 
of  sport.  This  thought  had  been  the  motor  of  Tiis  action,  but, 
once  having  reached  the  open-air,  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting 
his  object,  so  surprised  and  pleased  was  he  with  what  he  saw  on 
all  sides.  Not  that  the  trees  at  Domenburg  were  older  or  finer 
than  those  at  his  own  home,  or  the  flower-beds  better  kept,  or  the 
lawns  better  tended,  but  because  for  years  past  he  had  not  seen 
any  of  those  things  with  the  first  veil  of  morning  still  beautifying 
them,  for  which  reason  he  appeared  to  himself  to  be  discovering 
them  over  again.  There  was  something  distinctly  soothing  about 
this  consciousness  of  being  the  only  member  awake  of  a  house- 
hold ;  why,  the  chances  were  that  not  even  the  kitchen -fire 
was  yet  lit,  nor  was  either  rake  or  spade  being  plied  anywherr 
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within  eyesight.  No  privacy  could  have  been  more  perfect,  no 
promenade  more  ideally  planned  for  the  purposes  of  a  quiet 
meditation*  So  irresistible,  in  fact,  were  the  accessories,  that 
Conrad  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the  lime-tree  avenue, 
which  led  from  the  door  of  the  house,  when  he  found  himself 
drifting  into  a  course  of  serious  reflections. 

'  My  father  had  an  object  in  sending  me  here,  beyond  that  of 
shooting  wild  ducks,'  thus  ran  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  *  I 
know  he  thinks  it  time  for  me  to  settle,  and  nothing  would  please 
him  better  than  for  me  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  old 
comrade.  Dear  old  Vaierr  I  I  would  please  him  if  I  could,  but 
nothing  would  ever  make  me  content  with  either  a  giantess  or  a 
pigmy.  And  it's  a  pity,  too,'  he  continued,  *  for  I  like  golden 
hair,  and  both  the  big  and  the  little  face  are  very  pleasantly  pink 
and  white,  and  I  suppose  it  ia  about  time  for  me  to  be  getting 
settled.' 

When  he  had  paced  down  another  bit  of  the  avenue  he  seemed 
to  remember  that  his  father  had  spoken  about  three  Domenburg 
girls. 

'And  I  have  only  seen  two,  as  yet,'  he  reflected,  *  which 
means,  I  suppose,  that  the  third  is  in  the  nursery.' 

So  deep  was  he  in  his  meditations  that  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  he  stepped  out  on  the  very  shore  of  the  lake,  he 
stood  still  in  as  much  astonishment  as  though  this  had  not  been 
the  object  of  his  walk.  At  the  same  moment  he  became  aware 
that  he  was,  after  all,  not  the  only  member  of  the  household  on 
his  legs.  In  a  boat  chained  to  a  pole  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
there  stood  a  girl  with  a  straw  hat  shading  her  face,  and  her  back 
turned  to  him,  while  she  busied  herself  with  the  fastening. 

Cionrad's  first  impression  was  one  of  annoyance  at  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  privacy,  his  second  was  the  question,  *  Who  can 
this  be  ? '  Both  the  hair  and  what  he  could  see  of  the  curve  of 
the  cheek  seemed  to  be  of  the  right  colour,  and  yet  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  either  quite  the  big  or  quite  the  little 
Domenburg  girl. 

At  this  moment  she  straightened  herself  and  turned  roimd, 
evidently  despairing  of  the  chain.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  his 
thoughts  having  been  occupied  with  the  question  of  feminine 
stature  that  Conrad  was  now  aware  of  a  distinct  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, for  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  this  apparition  being  of 
the  *  right  height,'  just  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  being 
the  youngest  Domenburg  girl. 
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*Let  me  help  you  with  that  chain/  said  Conrad,  stepping 
forward,  much  relieved  by  the  discovery  that  the  young  boat- 
woman's  skirts  were  not  quite  regulation  length,  which  was 
enough,  with  one  blow,  to  banish  etiquette  from  the  scene.  *  I 
fancy  I  know  that  sort  of  fastening.  But  first  let  me  introduce 
myself.     I  am ' 

*  I  know  who  you  are  quite  as  well  as  you  know  yourself,'  she 
briskly  interrupted  him.  '  Why,  the  house  has  been  positively 
alive  with  your  name  since  this  time  last  week.  I  never  thought 
I  could  get  so  tired  of  any  person  before  seeing  him.' 

*  You  don't  say  so !    I  really  was  not  prepared '  stammered 

Conrad,  whose  habit  it  was  not  to  be  easily  taken  aback,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  felt  rather  at  a  loss  for  words  wherewith  to  answer 
this  unexpected  address.  ^  I  was  not  aware  of  having  cast  so  huge 
a  shadow  before  me.  There,  the  chain  is  undone ;  and  now,  unless 
you  have  irrevocably  made  up  your  mind  to  solitude,  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  row  you  out  on  the  lake  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  critically,  as  though  turning  over  the 
proi)osition  in  her  mind,  but  ended  by  acquiescing. 

*I  want  some  of  those  bulrushes  over  there,'  she  remarked 
when  they  had  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  *  And  you  can  help 
me  to  gather  them  if  you  like ;  so  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  a 
piece  of  good  luck  that  brought  you  out  walking  so  early,  though 
I  didn't  think  so  at  first  sight.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
having  the  whole  lake  to  myself,  and  was  greatly  bothered  by 
seeing  you.' 

.*  If  I  am  to  be  quite  honest,'  said  Conrad,  showing  his  even, 
white  teeth,  *I  must  confess  to  having  likewise  felt  far  from 
delighted  at  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting.  After  all,  it  is  only 
human  nature  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the  person  whose  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  brings  us  down  a  peg  in  our  own  estimation,  by 
proving  to  us  that  we  are  not  the  only  individual  about.' 

*You  are  describing  exactly  what  I  felt,'  remarked  the  girl 
with  grave  approval.     *  I  do  believe  I  hated  you  at  first  sight.' 

*That  sounds  as  though  your  virtue  were  as  spasmodic  as 
mine,  and  I  were  mistaken  in  counting  you  among  that  chosen 
tribe  known  as  early  risers.' 

*  That  depends  upon  what  I  have  got  to  get  up  for.  Surely 
nobody  in  their  senses  would  hurry  out  of  bed  on  account  of 
lessons,  while,  again,  it's  a  pity  to  waste  a  bit  of  a  holiday  asleep. 
By  the  by,  how  many  days  are  you  going  to  stay  here  ? ' 

*  I  bdieve  the  Baron  is  going  to  let  me  stay  till  the  16th.' 
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sooner  or  later,  in  the  three  principal  relationships  of  life : 
marriage,  motherhood,  friendship.  As  one  thinks  of  the  interest- 
ing difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  all  save  the  unfavoured 
few,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  furtive  sympathy  for  that  human  saint 
who  prayed,  *  Make  me  good,  dear  Lord — but  not  to-day ! '  In 
the  spirit,  then,  of  judicious  compromise  which  one  of  our  fore- 
most statesmen  has  unfieiirly  stigmatised  as  '  a  flaccid  latitudi- 
narianism,'  let  us  consider  whether  we  should  not  best  be 
satisfying  conflicting  claims  by  the  simple  methods  of  reduction 
and  condensation.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  love,  stimulus, 
criticism,  and  confidence  can  be  compressed  into  thirty  minutes 
by  a  really  ardent  nature.  Will  our  friends  flee  our  firesides  if 
we  listen  to  the  still  small  voice,  or  will  they  unselfishly  consent 
to  enliven  the  Children's  Half-Houi  ?  Perhaps  some  contributor 
to  this  magazine  may  in  a  future  nimiber  show  us  some  more 
excellent  way;  but  meantime  we  must  follow  the  methods  of 
contemporary  statesmanship,  and,  having  noted  the  objections  to 
every  alternative,  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  our  readers  to  suggest 
a  final  settlement. 

Agxes  Jekvll. 
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*  VrO  escape  this  time!'  said  old  Baron  Doraenburg,  glaring 
XI  somewhat  savagely  at  an  open  letter  in  his  haad.  It  was  a 
letter  from  an  old  schoolfellow,  now  the  representative  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  distant  province  of  Austria,  and  in  it  the  Baron  was 
warmly  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  that  schoolfellow's  son. 

At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  very  appalling  about  this  fact, 
and  yet  this  was  the  moment  which  the  widowed  father  of  three 
daughters  had  been  dreading  for  years. 

The  men  who  make  successful  chaperons  are  extremely  few 
and  far  between.  A  male  duenna  is  either  over-scrupulous  or 
over-light  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  The  Baron  belonged  to 
the  former  order,  to  the  extent  of  making  life  a  burden  to  himself 
perpetually,  and  not  infrequently  to  others  also.  Young  girls 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  dangerous  explosive,  within  a  mile  of 
which  no  match  should  be  struck,  for  fear  of  a  catastrophe,  and  so 
faithful  was  he  to  this  theory  that  his  friends  frequently  felt  it 
their  duty  to  reason  with  him. 

'  But,  Domenburg,  how  do  you  expect  ever  to  get  rid  of  your 
daughters  if  you  keep  them  shut  up  behind  gratings  ?  *  *  Bless 
the  man,  he's  surely  not  going  to  have  three  old  maids  help  him 
into  his  grave ! '  Such  and  such-like  remarks  flew  past  his  ear,  but 
left  him  unmoved.  A  male  chaperon  is  in  so  far  easier  to  satisfy 
than  a  female  one,  that  the  latter  has  no  peace  until  her  charge 
has  made  a  brilliant  marriage,  whereas  the  former  is  content  if 
she  has  not  made  a  disgraceful  one. 

When  on  this  September  morning  Baron  Domenburg  had  done 
glaring  at  his  old  comrade's  letter  he  reached  the  same  conclusion 
he  had  begun  with — 'No  escape  this  time!'  After  which  he 
promptly  sent  for  Sliss  Wilkins. 

Miss  Wilkins  was  his  youngest  daughter's  governess — for  the 
'  Baron  still  had  a  daughter  in  the  schoolroom — and  she  was  like- 
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wise  the  English  instructress  of  the  elder  Baronesses.  It  had  cost 
a  hard  fight  before  she  had  been  secured,  and  peace  with  her. 
Being  past  sixty,  and  bald  and  gouty,  the  Baron  had  foolishly 
supposed  that  he  would  be  unmolested  by  the  fair  sex.  He  very 
soon  recognised  his  mistake.  Various  had  been  the  Frduleins 
and  Mademoiaelled  who  had  passed  in  procession  through  the 
■  house  of  Domenburg,  each  one  of  whom  would  have  been  ready  to 
overlook  both  the  bald  head  and  the  crippled  joints  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  with  him  the  crown  of  seven  points.  Miss  Wilkins  was 
not  only  the  oldest  and  plainest  governess  he  had  been  able  to 
unearth  for  love  or  money,  but  had  something  distinctly 
puritanical  about  her  person,  reassuring  to  anyone  with  so  shaky 
an  opinion  of  female  human  nature  as  had  this  particular  Baron. 

*  Miss  Wilkins/  said  Baron  Domenburg,  addressing  the  gaunt, 
middle-aged  Englishwoman  as  she  entered,  '  I  have  had  some 
very  unpleasant  news.  My  old  friend.  Count  Kestler,  writes  to 
me  here,  saying  that  his  son  Conrad  has  just  returned  from  his 
American  tour,  and  is  very  anxious  for  some  shooting.  His  own 
deer-forests  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disease  which  infected 
them  two  years  ago,  consequently  he  appeals  to  me.  I  see  no 
escape  but  to  ask  Conrad  Kestler  here  for  ten  days.  It  is  to  con- 
sult with  you  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  that  I  have 
requested  your  presence  here.     In  the  first  place ' 

'  I  presume  the  young  man  is  unmarried  ? '  asked  Miss  Wilkins 
abruptly,  and  a  spark  of  some  quite  newly-born  interest  seemed  to 
illumine  her  usually  chilly  grey  eyes. 

'  Of  course  Conrad  is  unmarried,*  confirmed  the  Baron  in  some 
astonishment. 

'  And  the  Kestlers'  name  has  a  good  sound,  and  the  fortune  is 
considerable.'  Miss  Wilkins  was  warming  to  her  subject  as  she 
spoke.  'Oh,  Baron  Domenburg,  I  do  believe  that  letter  from 
your  old  friend  is  nothing  but  an  interposition  of  Providence! 
Why,  don't  you  see  as  clearly  as  possible  that  this  means  a 
husband  for  one  of  your  daughters  ? ' 

'  Hold,  there ! '  said  the  Baron  gruflly,  flushing  dark  red  from 
vexation.  *  If  ever  I  believed  that  any  woman  could  keep  her 
fingers  out  of  the  match-making  pie,  I  took  you  to  be  that 
woman.  Miss  Wilkins,  but  I  do  believG  you're  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  others.  Husband,  indeed!  Marriage!  Count 
Kestler  of  Fohrenstein  would  long  ago  have  fallen  a  prey  to  some 
enterprising  Vienna  mamma  if  matrimony  had  been  in  his  line. 
I  have  not  seen  Conrad  since  he  was  a  boy,  but  his  fame  as  a 
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iMhtigeu/t  de  cceura  has  long  since  penetrated  even  these  woodland 
retreats.  I  nnderstand  him  to  rank  as  the  most  successful  lady- 
killer  in  Vienna  society.  In  fact,  his  one  vocation  in  life  seems 
to  be  to  go  about  turning  heads  and  breaking  hearts ;  and  this  is 
the  man  who,  for  ten  days,  is  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with 
my  girls — upon  my  word,  it's  letting  the  wolf  into  the  sheep- 
fold.' 

*  Very  i)ossibly  the  wolf  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,'  Miss 
Wilkins  cautiously  suggested. 

*  He  is  blacker,  at  any  rate,  far,  than  he  ought  to  be,  and  it 
vill  require  both  your  vigilance  and  mine  to  checkmate  the 
empty-headed  love-making  with  which  he  is  sure  to  pass  his  time. 
I  have  been  turning  over  the  matter  in  my  mind,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  during  these  ten  critical  days  you  must  be 
the  constant  companion  of  my  two  elder  girls.  It  is  the  only 
possibility  of  averting  the  danger  that  threatens.' 

'And  Elsbeth?' 

'  Let  the  child  have  a  holiday.  It  will  do  her  no  harm  to  shut 
up  her  books  and  run  wild  for  ten  days.' 

Miss  Wilkins  shook  her  head,  but  so  entirely  were  the 
Baron's  thoughts  taken  up  with  his  elder  girls  that  he  never  even 
noticed  the  disapproving  gesture.  Elsbeth  was  a  child,  still  safe 
in  the  schoolroom ;  the  day  when  she  took  to  long  skirts  would 
be  time  enough  to  begin  worrying  about  her. 

When,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  private  consultation,  the 
gaunt  Englishwoman  left  the  Baron's  presence,  she  was  primed 
mih.  warnings,  and  yet,  for  all  that — so  obstinate  are  some  fibres 
in  human  nature — the  spark  of  match-making  enthusiasm  was 
not  utterly  quenched  in  her  eye.  Silently,  but  not  the  less 
irrevocably,  was  the  middle-aged  Englishwoman  determined  that 
this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  It  was  with  an  eye  to  the 
main  object  that  she  encouraged  both  Anna  and  Helene  to  pass 
their  wardrobes  in  review,  and  made  various  well-meant,  but  not 
over-skilful,  attempts  in  the  direction  of  freshening  up  tumbled 
flounces  and  procuring  a  new  lease  of  life  for  hats  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  summer.  During  this  week  of  preparation  such 
things  as  turned  ribbons  and  half-curled  feathers  belonged  to  the 
common  features  of  the  apartments,  though  the  approach  of  the 
Baron  generally  caused  them  to  disappear.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts  both  girls  had  set  upon  those  ten  prospective  days  hopes 
which  as  yet  they  had  not  acknowledged  even  to  themselves. 
Even  the  domestic  virtues,  of  which  both  possessed  'a  fair  share. 
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could  not  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  be 
aged  respectively  twenty  and  twenty-two  without  ever  having  seen 
the  inside  of  a  Vienna  drawing-room.  Their  own  gentle  resigna- 
tion filled  them  with  wonder,  but,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent 
occasional  meditations  being  made  on  the  possibility  of  a  husband 
dropping  from  the  skies.  Count  Conrad  Kestler's  proposed  visit 
.seemed  exactly  to  answer  to  that  description  of  event,  and  was, 
'therefore,  duly  prepared  for. 

'  Will  he  be  a  big  or  a  little  man  ? '  was  the  doubt  which  slunk 
in  and  out  of  the  souls  of  both  Baronesses.  The  first  sight  of  the 
stranger  would  help  greatly  to  clear  the  situation,  for  the  big  Anna 
could  place  no  hopes  on  a  scrap  of  a  man,  while  the  miniature 
Helene  would  never  have  the  courage  tx)  fall  in  love  with  a  giant. 
And  yet,  when  the  day  came  and  the  moment,  and  when  from 
behind  the  window-curtains  two  pairs  of  blue  eyes  peeped  at  the 
new  arrival,  nothing  like  a  definite  conclusion  was  come  to.  Upon 
an  identical  impulse,  Anna  and  Helene  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  they  understood*  each  other 
perfectly.  The  glance  exchanged  between  the  two  sisters  said  as 
much  as  :  '  I  must  have  another  look  at  him  before  I  make  up  my 
mind,  but  he  is  certain  to  do  for  one  of  us  two/ 

This  was  the  conclusion  which  Miss  Wilkins  likewise  had 
reached,  though  she  would  have  greatly  preferred  if  Count  Kestler 
had  not  been  one  of  those  men  of  indescribable  height,  whom  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  describe  as  taU,  and  who  yet  are  unquestion- 
ably not  short  So  long  as  the  prospective  husband  was  not  dis- 
tinctly assigned  to  one  of  her  charges  she  could  not  feel  as  though 
the  campaign  were  opened. 

But  the  first  evening  passed  without  betraying  to  Miss  Wilkins 
anything  beyond  the  fact  of  Count  Kestler  being  a  lady's  man  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  When  he  was  talking  to  Anna  the 
watchful  Englishwoman  felt  ready  to  stake  her  soul  that  he  had 
succumbed  to  that  yoimg  lady's  massive  charms,  and  yet  the 
moment  he  approached  Helene  he  appeared  to  have  eyes  for 
nothing  but  her  fairy-like  grace.  As  for  the  poor  over-con- 
scientious Baron,  he  spent  not  only  the  evening,  but  most  of  the 
night  upon  thorns,  tossing  about  from  side  to  side,  and  passing  in 
review  before  his  mind's  eye  all  the  symptoms  of  love-sickness 
which  he  was  convinced  of  having  noted  in  both  his  daughters. 
Had  not  Anna  forgotten  to  hand  round  the  sugar,  and  Helene 
twice  dropped  her  handkerchief  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ? 
The  author  of  all  these  cruel  anxieties  was  meanwhile  enjoying 
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a  perfectly  unbroken  night's  rest.  Owing  to  a  belated  butterfly 
which  came  sailing  in  by  the  open  window,  having  slept  through 
the  proper  butterfly  season  and  being  condemned  to  make  the 
best  of  September  weather,  Count  Kestler's  morning  slumbers 
came  to  a  somewhat  premature  conclusion.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  tardy  butterfly  much  might  have  happened  diflferently ;  also, 
whenever  in  future  days  his  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  little 
yellow-winged  creature,  Conrad  Kestler  saw  in  it  a  direct  in? 
strumeut  of  fate,  or,  at  any  rate,  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
butterfly. 

At  the  moment,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  instru- 
ment of  fate  was  not  greeted  by  him  with  all  the  delight  that 
would  have  been  becoming.  Having  opened  his  eyes  to  see  what 
it  was  that  was  tickling  his  nose,  his  lips  first  formed  themselves 
to  a  mutter — about  which,  perhaps,  the  less  said  the  better — and 
then  to  a  yawn.  In  the  very  act  of  turning  over  for  another 
snooze  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  flash  of  light  upon  water,  and 
he  rose  on  his  elbow  to  see  the  very  first  sunbeam  sliding  from 
between  two  pine-clad  mountain  flanks  and  striking  rose-coloured 
fire  from  the  surface  of  a  good-sized  lake. 

Unquestionably  it  was  a  pretty  prospect,  and  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  the  prospect  itself  as  the  meaning  which  it  bore  to  him 
that  caused  Conrad  Kestler  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  another 
snooze. 

*  I  didn't  know  they  had  water  here  '  shot  through  his  mind. 
*  That  means  wild  ducks.' 

And  half  an  hour  later  the  newly-arrived  guest  might  have 
been  observed  sallying  forth  from  the  still  sleeping  house,  with 
the  intention  of  having  a  closer  look  at  that  sheet  of  water  which, 
seen  from  a  distance,  seemed  to  contain  such  delicious  promises 
of  sport.  This  thought  had  been  the  motor  of  "his  action,  but, 
once  having  reached  the  open-air,  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting 
his  object,  so  surprised  and  pleased  was  he  with  what  he  saw  on 
all  sides.  Not  that  the  trees  at  Domenburg  were  older  or  finer 
than  those  at  his  own  home,  or  the  flower-beds  better  kept,  or  the 
lawns  better  tended,  but  because  for  years  past  he  had  not  seen 
any  of  those  things  with  the  first  veil  of  morning  still  beautifying 
them,  for  which  reason  he  appeared  to  himself  to  be  discovering 
them  over  again.  There  was  something  distinctly  soothing  about 
this  consciousness  of  being  the  only  member  awake  of  a  house- 
hold ;  why,  the  chances  were  that  not  even  the  kitchen-fire 
was  yet  lit,  nor  was  either  rake  or  spade  being  plied  anywhere 
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her  lap,  and  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  been  impatiently 
watching  the  avenue.  A  new  and  happy  smile  brightened  Con- 
rad's face ;  instinctively  he  raised  his  head.  The  sight  of  that 
childish  figure  seemed  to  have  solved  some  doubt  that  had  been 
pursuing  him. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  some  distance  from  the  shore  that 
Elsbeth  said,  a  little  unsteadily,  *  So  this  is  really  the  end  of  my 
hoUday  ? ' 

Conrad  looked  straight  into  her  face,  still  with  that  shadow  of 
a  happy  smile  hovering  about  his  lips. 

'  That  depends  upon  whether  or  not  you  are  anxious  to  pro- 
long it.' 

*How  can  it  depend  upon  myself?'  she  asked  as  defiantly  as 
she  could. 

*  Do  you  not  remember  once  before  asking  me  to  stay  beyond 
the  16th?  You  said,  "  Please,  joZccwc,"  then,  and  I  said  "No  "; 
but  if  you  were  to  say,  " Please,  pleaaey*  a  second  time,  I  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  say  "  Yes,"  and  after  that  don't  you  think 
that  your  holidays  would  begin  for  good  and  all  ? ' 

*  I  don't  believe  I  said  it,'  retorted  Elsbeth,  growing  furiously 
scarlet. 

'Think  again.' 

She  thought  again,  and  the  eyes  which  had  been  attempting 
to  stare  defiance  sunk  suddenly  before  his  gaze. 

*  Well,'  asked  Conrad,  '  is  my  visit  to  be  prolonged  or  not  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  answered  breathlessly,  while  her  pulses  throbbed  in 
expectation  of  something  which  she  both  longed  for  and  dreaded 
without  quite  understanding  what  it  was,  '  I  cannot  say  it  a  second 
time.* 

'  And  if  I  stay  without  being  asked  ?  Tell  me,  Elsbeth,'  and, 
letting  slip  one  of  the  oars,  Conrad  bent  forward  and  possessed 
himself  instead  of  one  of  the  small  ungloved  hands  that  lay  in 
her  lap. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  most  unfortunate  juncture  that  Miss 
Wilkins,  who  had  happened  to  select  to-day  for  putting  into 
practice  her  theory  of  early  rising,  stepped  out  from  a  side-path 
on  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Neither  of  the  occupants  of  the  boat  observed  her,  but  for  a 
full  minute  the  Englishwoman,  who  was  Tvot  short-sighted,  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot ;  then  she  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again, 
and  finally  she  turned  decisively  on  her  heel,  like  a  person  who 
has  come  to  a  resolution,  and  hurried  back  towards  the  bouse. 
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Though  Miss  Wilkins  was  both  an  Englishwoman  and  a  gover- 
ness she  was  not  a  prude,  but  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  had 
played  the  part  of  that  well-known  last  straw  to  which  the  camel's 
back  is  so  apt  to  succumb.  So  long  as  she  had  seen  in  Conrad  a 
prospective  husband  for  one  of  her  marriageable  charges  she  had 
had  eyes  for  none  but  his  good  qualities ;  but  now  that  he  had 
proved  a  failure  from  the  matrimonial  point  of  view  she  had  sud- 
denly become  alive  to  his  defects.  It  so  happened  that  during 
the  early  part  of  her  promenade  thoughts  of  bitter  disappointment 
had  already  been  busying  her  with  the  departing  guest,  and  then 
had  come  that  vision  on  the  lake. 

Evidently  the  Baron  was  quite  right.  Thus  she  told  herself  as 
she  hastened  towards  the  house.  A  man  who  indulged  in  such 
objectless  pastimes  as  this  could  be  no  more  than  a  heartless 
libertine. 

The  Baron  was  in  his  dressing-gown  when  he  was  told  that 
Miss  Wilkins  wished  to  speak  to  him  immediately.  It  was  with  a 
hairbrush  in  one  hand  and  a  razor  in  the  other  that  he  came  forth 
to  grant  the  interview.  He  Hstened  in  silence  to  the  governess's 
tale,  but  she  knew  by  the  look  that  came  over  his  only  partiaUy 
shaved  £Eu;e  that  this  was  the  limit  of  his  patience  more  decisively 
even  than  of  hers. 

*  I  am  almost  sorry  the  young  scamp  is  going  to-day,'  he  re- 
marked between  his  teeth,  ^  so  that  I  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction 
of  turning  him  out  of  doors.' 

Five  minutes  later  the  dressing-gown  had  been  exchanged  for 
a  morning-coat,  the  more  pressing  defects  of  toilet  remedied,  and 
the  Baron,  still  with  a  half-shaved  chin  and  with  a  look  of  ill- 
suppressed  fury  making  him  alarming  to  behold,  hobbled  out  once 
more  into  the  passage. 

Scarcely  two  paces  from  his  door  he  barely  saved  himself  from 
running  against  Conrad  Kestler,  who  seemed  in  as  great  a  hurry 
as  himself. 

*  The  very  man  I  want ! '  he  burst  out,  glaring  at  his  guest. 
*  Will  you  please  step  in  here.  Count  Kestler ;  I  have  a  word  to  say 
to  you ! ' 

*  Now  then,'  he  began,  when  Conrad  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  '  I  know  that  you  are  leaving  my  house  to-day — fortunately, 
I  cannot  help  adding — but  nevertheless  I  consider  it  my  duty 
as  a  father  to  demand  an  explanation  of  your  conduct.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  flirt  barefacedly  with  grown-up  women,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  a  man  who  takes  pleasure  in  turning  the 
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heads  of  children  in  short  frocks  should  keep  clear  of  respectable 
houses.' 

He  paused,  almost  snorting  with  indignation,  but  no  answer 
came.  The  young  man  stood  looking  past  him  at  the  window, 
with  a  light  on  his  face  which  the  Baron  did  not  remember  having 
seen  there  before,  and  apparently  not  listening. 

*  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  excuse  ? '  asked  the  old  gentleman 
in  a  more  subdued  tone,  struck,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  other's 
look. 

'  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  when  you  met  me  in  the  passage 
just  now  I  was  on  my  way  to  propose  for  your  daughter's  hand.' 
The  Baron's  jaw  dropped. 
'  My  daughter  ? '  he  stammered  after  a  moment  of  stupefaction. 

*  Her  hand  ?    I  don't  understand.    Do  you  mean  Anna  or  HeWne  ? 
You  cannot  have  them  both,  you  know,'  he  added  grimly. 

*  Thanks  ;  I  don't  want  either.  It  is  your  youngest  daughter 
whom  I  hope  to  make  my  wife.' 

'  But  my  youngest  daughter  is  Elsbeth.' 

'  And  it  is  Elsbeth  whom  I  want  to  marry.' 

This  time  the  Baron  required  a  longer  pause.  Without  taking 
his  eyes  from  Conrad's  face  he  put  out  his  hand  and  felt  his  way 
backwards  to  the  armchair,  where  he  sat  staring  for  a  full  minute. 

'  Young  man,  is  this  a  joke  ? '  he  sternly  inquired  at  last,  and 
being  told  that  it  was  the  most  unimpeachable  earnest,  he  added : 

*  but   Elsbeth   is   in   the   schoolroom  ;    she    is   in   short   skirts  ; 
she ' 

'  Will  be  eighteen  on  her  next  birilulay,'  completed  Conrad. 

Baron  Dornenburg  went  through  a  rapid  mental  calculation. 

'  Bless  my  heart !     So  she  will.' 

'And  do  you  know  of  any  valid  reason  why  a  woman  of 
eighteen  should  not  either  wear  long  skirts  or  marry  a  man  of 
twenty-eight  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,  I  suppose  not,'  said  the  Baron,  still  in  a  tone  of 
helpless  bewilderment. 

'  And  in»consideration  of  my  being  the  son  of  your  old  friend, 
do  you  not  think ' 

*  I — I  think  nothing  at  all  just  now ;  I  know  nothing.  The 
matter  must  be  considered.     I  must  talk  to  Miss  Wilkins.' 

Miss  Wilkins  was  talked  to,  with  the  result  that  Anna  and 
Hel^ne,  while  standing  at  the  drawing-room  window  after  break- 
fast, were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  carriage  that  had  come 
round  to  the  door  sent  back  again  to  the  stables.     They  did  not 
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know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  provoked.  Without  either  of  them 
having  gone  through  the  process  known  as  losing  one's  heart,  they 
had  for  the  last  few  days  been  feeling  puzzled  and  vaguely  jealous 
of  each  other,  which  was  an  uncomfortable  sensation.  On  the 
whole  they  had  been  glad  that  the  guest  was  going.  And  now 
this  delay — what  could  it  mean  ? 

By  the  evening  of  this  same  day  they  knew  what  the  delay 
meant,  having  learnt,  with  as  much  astonishment  as  genuine 
delight,  that  though,  at  present,  no  husband  was  in  store  for  either 
of  them,  Providence  had  assigned  to  them  a  prospective  brother. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Elsbeth's  holiday. 

Dorothea  Gerard. 
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The  Study  of  Weather  and  of  Climate. 


SOME  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  in  what  way 
the  study  of  weather  and  of  climate  is  really  carried  on  in 
these  islands.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  these 
are  the  sole  business  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  but  such  is  not 
at  all  the  case.  The  office  was  established  for  the  study  of  Ocean 
Meteorology,  and  to  that  subject  a  large  proportion  of  its  energy 
is  continually  directed. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the  study  of 
weather  and  of  climate,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  we  employ, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  fully-equipped  observatories,  of  which 
four  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  office — two  in  England 
(Kew  and  Falmouth),  and  one  each-  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively (Aberdeen  and  Valencia). 

At  all  of  these  stations  a  continuous  register  is  maintained.  Thei 
barometer  and  thermometers  record  themselves  by  photography, 
lamps  or  gas  being  kept  continually  alight  in  dark-boxes.  Sen- 
sitised photographic  paper  is  kept  stretched  on  a  drum  moved  by 
clockwork,  and  a  spot  of  light  from  the  lamp  strikes  on  the  paper 
and  travels  up  and  down  as  the  mercury  in  the  instrument  rises 
and  falls,  photographing  itself  as  it  moves.  The  only  attention 
these  instruments  require  is  to  wind  the  clocks,  trim  the  lamps, 
and  change  the  papers  at  regular  intervals. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  record  themselves  mechanically,  for  in 
both  cases  there  is  abundant  mechanical  force  available.  The 
wind,  as  it  can  turn  a  windmill,  can  easily  be  made  to  move  a 
pencil  on  paper ;  and  the  rain,  by  its  weight,  can  also  do  work. 
The  rain  is  collected  in  a  vessel  which  is  floating  in  mercury,  and 
which  sinks  as  it  fills,  drawing  down  a  pencil  with  it,  and  tracing 
a  line  on  prepared  paper.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  is  full  it  empties 
itself,  and  then,  with  the  pencil,  rises  again  to  the  top  of  the 
scale  to  begin  the  round  again.     The  only  attention  these  instru- 
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tnents  require  is  the  winding  the  clocks  and  changing  the  papers. 
The  sunshine  records  itself  by  charring  paper,  and  here  no  clock 
is  required,  as  the  sun  marks  its  own  time. 

In  addition  to  the  four  observatories  named,  in  these  islands 
there  are  others,  either  partially  assisted  by  the  Council  or  else 
entirely  independent  of  it,  like  Greenwich. 

The  location  of  these  observatories  has  been  fixed  by  con- 
siderations other  than  purely  scientific.  The  ideal  situation  of 
such  an  establishment  would  be  in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  where 
there  should  be  no  hill  to  divert  the  wind  and  no  tree  to  interfere 
'with  the  fall  of  rain,  or  cast  a  shadow  so  as  to  interrupt  the  passage 
of  the  scanty  rays  of  sunshine  which  are  all  that  visit  the  surface  of 
these  islands.  To  maintain  four  continuous  observatories  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  the  office  would  be  too  expensive,  and  consequently  there 
is  only  one  such  in  existence.  In  the  other  three  cases  the  office 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  presence  of  some  local  centre  of 
scientific  activity,  and  has  subsidised  an  observatory  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  observatory  dependent  solely  on  the  office  is  Valencia,  on 
the  extreme  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Here  the  geographical  position 
has  been  the  chief  motive  in  the  selection  of  the  site.  As  it  is  on 
the  west  coast,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  in  a  hilly  district, 
so  that  the  winds  felt  there  are  more  or  less  aflfected  by  the  trend 
of  the  valleys.  Any  locality  which  is  really  well  exposed  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  is  almost  uninhabitable 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  geographical  importance 
of  the  situation  of  Valencia,  as  the  extreme  western  outpost  of  the 
old  continent,  renders  the  records  obtained  from  it  indispensable 
to  anyone  studying  weather  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
reports  from  Valencia  are  telegraphed  far  and  wide,  even  off"  to 
St.  Petersburg,  as  soon  as  ever  they  reach  London. 

Falmouth,  the  next  station  to  be  noticed,  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Enghsh  Channel.  There  is  no  actual  hiU  anywhere  near  the 
town,  so  that  the  winds  are  reasonably  true,  except  that,  as  the 
land  rises  rapidly  from  the  sea  on  one  side  and  from  the  harbour 
on  the  other,  the  course  of  the  air  reaching  the  anemometer  is 
not  quite  free  from  interference. 

Aberdeen  Observatory  is  at  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  is  therefore  more  or  less  in  a  town.  This  town  lies  in  a  per- 
fectly level  tract  of  country,  intersected  only  by  the  two  river- 
valleys  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don.  The  nearest  hills  of  any  altitude 
are  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  so  that  the  wind  has  fair 
access  from  all  quarters. 
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The  last  station,  and  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  central 
one,  is  the  Kew  Observatory.  This  is  not  at  Kew,  but  at  Bichmond, 
in  the  Old  Deer  Park.  It  is  situated  in  the  river-meadows,  and 
so  is  occasionally  surrounded  by  water  when  these  are  flooded. 
This  position  brings  the  building  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  river  fogs.  As  regards  the  wind,  Kew  is  the  most  inland  of  the 
four  observatories,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  this  situation  that 
the  wind  never  attains  the  force  of  what  would  be  called  a  reaUy 
severe  gale  on  the  coast.  A  velocity  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  is 
hardly  ever  recorded  at  Kew,  while  velocities  exceeding  eighty 
miles  have  occasionally  been  registered  at  some  of  the  coast 
stations. 

The  information  obtained  from  these  observatories  is  not  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  the  daily  reports  which  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  for  the  photographic  records  must  all  be  developed 
and  measured  before  they  can  be  utilised.  This  necessarily  takes 
time,  so  that  the  figures  cannot  be  transmitted  by  telegraph. 

The  continuity  of  the  observations,  however,  makes  them 
invaluable.  To  take  a  single  instance :  in  the  cases  of  collisions 
at  sea,  where,  when  the  case  comes  into  court,  cross-swearing  is 
the  rule,  the  evidence  afforded  by  an  automatic  instrument  is 
absolutely  conclusive  as  to  what  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind  really  were  at  the  moment  of  the  collision. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  none  of  these 
observatories  enjoys  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  situation ;  and  if 
we  now  come  to  consider  the  telegraphic  reporting  stations,  we 
shall  find  that  they  too  suffer  under  disadvantages,  and  that  the 
observers  are  handicapped  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
localities.  In  some  places  the  country  is  so  hilly  that  no  true 
wind  can  be  felt,  and  at  others,  even  though  nominally  on  the 
coast,  no  view  of  the  sea  is  obtainable. 

At  all  of  these  stations  instrumental  observations  of  the 
barometer,  thermometers  (dry  and  wet),  and  of  the  rain-gauge,  are 
made,  and  non-instrumental  ones  of  the  wind  and  of  the  state  of 
the  sky  and  sea.  A  few  stations  are  supplied  with  automatic 
aneroids,  to  show  what  changes  in  pressure  occur  during  the 
intervals  between  the  regular  observations.  Some  stations  have 
sunshine-recorders,  and  one  or  two  are  provided  with  anemometers. 

These  stations  must  all  be  connected  with  London  by  tele- 
graph, and  so  the  office  has  to  follow  the  extension  of  the 
telegraph  lines  to  the  coast.  These  lines  naturally  go  to  towns, 
and  not  to  headlands,  so  that  at  more  than  one  point  the  end  of 
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the  telegraph  line  is  not  on  the  actual  coast,  and  the  observer 
stationed  at  it  cannot  get  a  sight  of  the  open  sea. 

This  last-named  condition  is  the  case  at  Belmullet  in  Mayo, 
at  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay ;  at  Stomowaj,  lying  some  miles 
back  from  the  open  Minch ;  and,  to  a  less  extent,  at  Aberdeen  and 
North  Shields  also,  where  in  thick  weather  the  reporter  can  hardly 
form  any  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  sea,  as  the  open  water 
is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  where  the  observations 
are  taken. 

Some  of  the  localities  are  exceptionally  favourable,  as,  for 
instance,  Malin  Head,  where  the  station,  established  by  Lloyd's, 
is  in  an  old  watch-tower  on  a  small  hill,  rising  directly  from  the 
shore,  on  the  extreme  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  observer  has 
an  open  view  of  the  sea  for  more  than  half  round  the  compass. 
Mullaghmore,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  offers  nearly  as  favourable  a 
situation,  for  it  is  on  a  headland  jutting  out  into  Donegal  Bay, 
which  at  the  spot  is  nearly  ten  miles  wide,  while  the  view  to  the 
west  and  north-west  is  over  the  open  Atlantic. 

We  have  already  said  that  Belmullet  is  at  the  head  of  a  land- 
locked bay,  but  as  for  wind  the  place  is  freely  exposed.  The  land 
of  the  Mullet  itself  is  low  to  the  west  of  the  station,  and  to  the 
eastward  lie  the  bogs  of  Erris,  over  which  the  wind  can  sweep  as  it 
will.     There  is  no  high  land  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  town. 

We  have  thus  described  our  most  important  stations,  those  on 
the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  it  is  from  that  side 
that  intelligence  of  storms  most  frequently  reaches  us,  as  storms 
generally  move  from  west  to  east,  or  at  least  frx)m  some  westerly 
point  to  an  easterly. 

The  western  stations  are  supplemented  by  some  fifty  others, 
scattered  over  the  British  Isles  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  the  most  extreme  places  being  Corunna  and  Lisbon 
in  the  south-west,  Nice  and  Toulon  (Gap  Sici^)  in  the  south,  and 
Haparanda  (Tomeo)  and  Bodo  in  the  north.  From  all  these 
stations,  fifty-nine  in  number,  telegrams  come  in,  or  ought  to 
come  in,  every  morning,  and  out  of  these  messages  the  maps  are 
compiled,  from  the  study  of  which  the  forecasts  are  prepared  thrice 
a  day  and  the  storm  warnings  are  issued  when  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  morning  messages,  arriving  before  10  a.m., 
there  are  also  messages  arriving  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  after 
6  P.M.,  from  a  certain  number  of  the  stations.  From  the  last* 
named  reports  the  remarks  and  forecasts  are  prepared  late  at  night 
which  appear  in  the  morning  newspapers. 
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On  Sundays  the  service  must  be  specially  arranged,  for  the 
telegraph  lines  are  open  for  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning. 
In  order  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  this  precious  time  the 
Post  Office  authorities  allow  the  clerks  of  the  Meteorological 
Office  to  attend  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grrand,  so  that,  when  necessary, 
warnings  may  be  sent  out  directly  from  the  central  telegraph 
office,  so  as  to  reach  the  coasts  before  the  telegraph  wires  are 
closed  for  the  day. 

To  do  all  this  work  requires  the  attendance  of  more  than  a 
dozen  persons,  including  boys  and  messengers  to  take  the  printed 
forecasts  and  the  lithographed  weather  maps  to  subscribers  in 
the  various  streets.  The  seniors  of  the  staff  are  obliged  to  work 
in  alternate  weeks  for  twelve  hours  each,  as,  in  order  to  deal  intel- 
ligently with  the  evening  reports,  which  are  comparatively  scanty 
in  number,  it  is  necessary  that  the  forecaster  shall  have  clearly  in 
his  head  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  fuller  reports  of  the 
morning. 

The  telegraphic  branch  of  the  office  is,  however,  charged  with 
other  duties  than  the  preparation  of  maps  and  forecasts.  It  also 
draws  up  a  Weekly  Weather  Beport,  inbended  for  sanitary  and 
agricultural  purposes,  which  shows,  week  by  week,  how  the 
seasons  go  on  ;  how  the  temperature,  the  rain,  and  the  sunshine 
have  been  distributed  over  the  British  Isles  during  the  period ; 
how  that  distribution  differs  from  its  average  in  each  case ;  and, 
moreover,  what  is  the  total  of  each  of  these  elements  which  has 
been  accumulated  since  the  beginning  of  January  in  that  par- 
ticular year,  and  how  that  total  differs  in  excess  or  defect  from  the 
average  amount  for  the  time  of  year. 

These  reports  are  of  great  interest  if  studied  regularly,  week  by 
week,  and  they  at  once,  by  the  dry  proof  of  figures,  show  the 
progress  of  the  seasons  in  each  year,  and  afford  the  farmer  some 
facts  on  which  to  base  his  judgment  of  the  prospects  of  his 
harvest. 

So  much  for  the  materials  available  for  and  the  care  devoted 
to  weather  study  in  these  islands.  We  must  now  conclude  our 
paper  with  a  notice  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  domain  of 
climatology.  In  order  to  show  the  difference  between  these  two 
lines  of  investigation,  we  may  say  that  climatology  is  prosecuted  by 
determining,  the  average  conditions  of  the  various  meteorological 
eletnents  for  each  place  from  observations  made  continuously  at 
that  place  at  the  same  hours  of  local  time;  in   these  islands 
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itsnally  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  Weather  is  studied  bj  comparing 
the  different  observations  reported  for  the  same  epoch  of  Green- 
wich time  from  a  number  of  different  places. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  four  observatories,  the  records 
from  which  are  mainly  of  use  in  climatological  inquiry.  In  this 
branch  of  investigation  they  are  supplemented  by  reports  from  a 
large  number  of  stations  scattered  over  the  country.  These  latter 
are  entirely  maintained  by  volunteer  observers,  and  they  numbered 
forty-eight  in  1891 .  Of  these,  the  greater  proportion  belonged  to 
either  of  the  two  Societies — the  Boyal  Meteorological  or  the 
Scottish  Meteorological. 

The  records  from  these  stations  come  in  monthly,  not  daily,  and 
though  they  are  published  in  the  form  of  tables  only,  which  are 
always  more  or  less  tardy  in  their  appearance,  and  are  certainly 
dry  reading,  they  frimish  really  important  information. 

From  observations  furnished  by  stations  Hke  these,  supple- 
mented copiously  by  returns  from  many  of  Mr.  Symons's  rain  sta- 
tions, "^the  office  is  now  preparing  tables  to  show  the  average 
rainfaJl  over  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  decade  1881-90,  being 
in  continuation  of  its  previous  similar  publication,  referring  to  the 
fifteen  years,  1866-80.  These  tables  will  be  of  very  great  value  to 
engineers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  idea  of  the  confidence  which 
is  apparently  placed  in  the  office  by  the  public,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical use  which  is  made  of  its  supposed  universal  knowledge.  At 
one  time  we  were  asked  officially  to  define  twilight — a  purely 
astronomical  question !  At-  another  time  an  old  lady  wrote  to 
consult  the  office  as  to  the  advisability  of  her  giving  up  a  cabin 
she  had  taken  in  a  steamer  for  New  Zealand,  because,  forsooth,  a 
gentleman  in  Canada  had  prophesied  for  March  in  that  particular 
year  a  storm  of  such  fury  that  no  ship  on  the  Atlantic  could  live. 
Of  course  the  office  endeavoured  to  set  the  old  lady's  mind  at  rest, 
and  equally  of  course  the  predicted  storm  never  came  off. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  some  inquiry  as  to  the  climate  of 

some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  come  in,  such  as  a 

request  for  information  as  to  the  greatest  cold  to  be  expected  in  a 

definite  locality,  or  whether  ladies  would  be  likely  to  catch  cold  at 

such  and  such  a  seaside  place.     At  times  the  questions  have  to  do 

with  litigation.    We  were  asked  if  the  wind  was  strong  enough  on 

a  certain  day  to  blow  down  a  ladder  and  injure  a  passer-by.     We 

were  once  consulted  about  a  truckload  of  watercresses  sent  to 

Fa 
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Paris  and  damaged  by  frost  en  rovie.  And  the  question  was, 
whether  carelessness  could  be  brought  home  to  any  railway 
official. 

The  very  latest  question  we  have  received  was  as  extraordinaiy 
as  any.  It  was  an  inquiry  as  to  the  weather  in  October  between 
Anjer  Point  in  the  Sunda  Straits,  and  Hiogo  in  Japan,  as  a  ship 
was  reported  missing  between  these  two  points.  The  very  latest 
detailed  information  which  has  reached  us  from  the  China  Seas 
is  up  to  Midsummer,  three  months  before  the  missing  ship  passed 
through  Sunda  Straits.  We  must  only  suppose  that  our  inquirers 
imagined  that  the  office  was  in  daily  telegraphic  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world. 

Robert  H.  Scott. 
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Character  from  Handwriting. 


LET  me  preface  these  remarks  on  this  subject  by  observing  to 
sceptics  that  my  jay  has  no  wish  to  strut  before  them  in  the 
borrowed  plumes  of  the  peacock.  I  do  not  claim  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  science  for  my  protSgS.  Its  highest  flight,  its  wildest 
hopes,  do  not  go  beyond  attempting  to  provide  some  amusement 
for  a  spare  half-hour,  some  diversion  for  an  invalid.  On  these 
humble  lines,  perhaps,  its  existence  may  be  justified  and  criticism 
disarmed.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  prove 
that  graphology  does  not,  as  so  many  people  suppose,  consist 
merely  in  making  random  shots  more  or  less  good. 

To  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  Take  a  family  of  children, 
three  or  four  of  them  taught  by  the  same  teacher ;  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  each  child  will  have  developed  a  '  hand '  of  its  own,  possibly 
having  a  general  Ukeness,  but  to  a  graphologist  full  of  differences. 
The  impulsive,  headstrong,  good-natured  child  will  (if  these  are  its 
ruling  characteristics)  elect  to  write  with  a  quill  pen,  making 
thick  black  downstrokes  and  long  dashes ;  while  the  neat,  tidy, 
unimaginative  child  chooses  a  steel  pen,  forms  its  letters  with  care, 
and  dots  its  i's  and  crosses  its  t's  with  precision.  It  dislikes  the 
blotchy  untidy  look  the  quill  pen  produces,  which  the  other  child 
prefers  because  it  gets  over  the  ground  quicker.  The  third  child 
may  be  yielding,  patient,  and  unselfish — ^when  it  takes  any  pen  that 
may  be  left,  writes  a  round,  sloping  hand,  with  faint  crosses  to  the 
t's,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.     Surely  this  is  character. 

PUu^  aux  dames.  As  later  on  I  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  commenting  upon  the  handwriting  of  women,  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  it  here. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that  the  women  of  the 
present  day  are  much  more  independent,  less  conventional,  less 
content  to  run  in  a  groove  than  they  used  to  be :  they,  especiaUy 
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girls,  have  more  liberty  and  freedom,  both  of  speech  and  action, 
than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago,  and  we  find  that  their  hand- 
writing shows  a  corresponding  change.     Our  grandmothers  and 
mothers  wrote  (I  am  speaking  of  the  average  woman)  small, 
pointed,  sloping,  '  ladylike '  hands ;  the  flourishes  were  there — 
when  were  women  without  vanity  ? — but  the  writing  was  usually 
delicate,  refined,  almost  timid-looking,  if  one  may  so  express  it : 
that  was  its  general  appearance.     Nowadays  the  handwriting  of 
the  modem  young  woman  has  an  individuality  of  its  own ;  it 
follows  no  rule,  is  guided  by  nothing  but  her  own  taste,  her  own 
will.     She  is  independent,  can  take  care  of  herself,  is  headstrong 
and  wilful — then  her  writing  is  large  and  black,  upright,  or  slopes 
the  wrong  way,  the  downstrokes  are  thick,  the  crosses  to  the  t's 
heavy  and  long.     She  possesses  self-esteem  and  love  of  effect — ^the 
capitals  have  big  heads  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  letters ; 
if  they  are,  notwithstanding  their  size,  well  shaped,  there  is  artistic 
feeling ;  but  unless  the  writing  shows  intellectual  tastes  and  culture 
as  well,  the  artistic  capacity  will  confine  itself  to  taste  in  dress, 
love  of  pretty  clothes,  furniture,  nice  surroundings,  &c.     The 
same  letters  may  be  formed  in  different  ways — ^then  she  likes 
change,  variety,  excitement.     The  writing  looks  easy,  dashed  off 
as  it  were — then  she  is  vivacious,  amusing,  possibly  even  brilliant. 
The  signature  is  often  Ate^e,  with  a  flourish  underneath — then  we 
have  vanity,  love  of  admiration,  and  frequently  originality.     Re- 
finement, gentleness,  and  conventionality  are  often  absent,  all  three 
qualities   being   almost  always  found  in  the  writing  of  bygone 
'  ladies  of  quality.'    A  glance  over  the  pages  of  an  autograph  or 
'  Visitors' '  book  in  a  country-house  will,  I  think,  convince  my 
readers  of  the  truth  of  this  description  of  the  writing  of  the 
average  ^7i-(26-8{^c26  young  lady.     That  she  is  more  practical  and 
more   ^  knowing,'  possesses  more  originality  and  courage  than 
did  her  ancestors,   is   undeniable ;    and,  in  addition  to  this,  of 
course  all  the  higher  qualities  and  virtues  are  frequently  to  be 
found.     I  am  here  merely  drawing  attention  to  the  change  in  the 
writing,  and  giving  reasons  for  that  change. 

There  is  much  common-sense  in  the  rules  of  graphology, 
nothing  fanciful  or  far-fetched.  One  can  easily  see  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  that  a  man  with  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and 
much  self-confidence  should  write  a  large,  bold  hand,  an  indolent 
man  a  round,  easy-looking  one,  and  an  active,  energetic,  and  irri- 
table man  an  angular  and  pointed  one ;  the  eloquent  or  talkative 
person   makes  big  loops  to  his   tall   letters,    the  taciturn   and 
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secretive  one  none  at  all.  The  difficulty  in  reading  off  a  character 
lies  in  the  fact  that  natures  are  complex :  some  qualities  appar- 
ently contradict  each  other — ^for  instance,  signs  of  impulse  and 
of  caution  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  writing.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  look  which  of  these  two  qualities  predominates ;  should 
it  be  the  former, we  may  infer  that  the  writer  is  naturaUy  impulsive, 
but  has  acquired  caution ;  and  so  with  other  qualities,  one  adds 
them  up  as,  it  were,  and  then  takes  the  average.  Again,  many 
qualities  are  compound — if  sensitiveness,  egotism,  and  imagina- 
tion are  all  shown,  the  writer  will  be  '  touchy,'  apt  to  take  offence 
easily,  and,  with  impulse  added,  most  likely  jealous  also.  The 
general  look  of  a  writing  tells  a  great  deal ;  but  no  rules  can  be 
given  for  this,  only  practice  will  teach  what  it  betrays. 

In  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
signs.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  theory  I  will  take  some  specimens 
of  the  writing  of  well-known  men,  delineate  their  character,  and 
give  reasons  for  each  quality  as  I  find  it.  I  may  add  that  in  none 
of  the  letters  have  I  seen  the  signatures  or  addresses,  as  these  were 
entirely  concealed  when  the  letters  were  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal. In  the  cases,  however,  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Toin 
Moore,  I  guessed  who  the  writers  were,  and  in  the  case  of  Earl 
Russell  I  discovered  whose  letter  it  was  when  the  character  was 
all  but  finished.  In  no  other  case  had  I  any  idea  whose  the 
handwriting  was ;  I  merely  knew  that  none  of  the  writers  were 
living. 

I. 

The  Fibst  Duke  of  Welungton. 

This  is  a  very  well-balanced  character,  no  qualities  much  in 
excess  of  others.  By  the  letters  being  all  the  same  size,  and  the 
lines  equidistant  and  straight,  we  know  he  was  a  man  of  strict 
honour  and  integrity,  truthful,  downright  and  straightforward, 
conscientious,  with  keen  sense  of  duty.  The  height  of  the  tall 
letters  shows^  pride  and  self-confidence,  but  neither  is  excessive. 
The  sloping  writing  gives  unselfishness  and  affection,  though  by 
its  not  being  at  all  black,  I  should  say  he  was  not  a  demonstrative 
man.  In  the  clearness  of  the  words  we  see  practical  common- 
sense,  in  the  brevity  of  the  finals  economy  and  the  habit  of  wast- 
ing nothing,  not  even  words ;  here  and  there  letters  are  lefl  out, 
when  the  meaning  is  equally  clear  without  them.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  of  imagination  in  the  loops  to  his  long  letters,  and  the 
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look  of  movement  in  the  writing.  He  had  good  deductive  judg- 
ment and  sequence  of  ideas  by  his  words  being  so  frequently 
joined  one  to  another,  and  observation  by  some  of  the  letters 
standing  alone.  The  shortness  of  the  ^  q,'  the  ^  f/  and  the  '  p/  in 
*  requests/  ^  for/  and  '  complete/  show  reticence,  power  of  keeping 
his  own  counsel.  The  slightly  ascending  tendency  of  the  whole 
writing  shows  courage  and  hope ;  this  more  accentuated  would  give 
ambition.  It  has  lost  the  vigour  of  youth,  but  activity  of  mind 
and  energy  are  shown  by  the  pointed  tops  to  the  letters  and  the 
look  of  movement  in  the  writing.  The  rounded  letters  give 
benevolence  and  a  kind  heart;  but  by  the  crosses  to  his 
H's'  going  downwards,  in  things  which  interested  him  his 
will  was  extremely  strong,  persistent  and  stem,  almost  despotic. 
The  absence  of  any  flourishes  and  the  correct  form  of  the 
capitals  show  simplicity  of  taste,  no  vanity,  no  love  of  show.  By 
the  hook  at  the  end  of  his  ^ys'  he  possessed  great  fixity  of 
purpose;  this,  with  his  very  strong  will,  must  have  made  him 
most  difficult  to  turn  from  any  course  he  had  decided  upon.  The 
letters  being  usually  wide  apart  show  independence  and  pluck ; 
but  here  and  there  they  are  close  together,  which  gives  prudence. 
The  absence  of  heavy  black  downstrokes  betokens  refinement ;  he 
had  no  love  for  material  pleasures,  and  was  independent  of  luxury 
and  comfort.  The  harmonious  look  of  the  writing  in  the  last  two 
lines  shows  him  to  have  been  courteous,  gentlemanly,  and 
accustomed  to  society — there  was  nothing  mean  or  small  about 
him;  and  his  individuality  must  have  been  unusually  strong, 
approaching  originality,  by  the  uncommon  look  the  whole  writing 
possesses.  There  are  other  smaller  details  visible,  but  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  next  specimen. 

II. 

Ghables  Dickens. 

The  characteristics  most  prominent  here  are  imagination  first 
and  foremost,  literary  taste,  and  artistic  feeling.  Vivid  imagina- 
tion, by  the  look  of  movement,  the  indistinctness  here  and  there, 
the  loops  and  ^  running '  look  of  the  whole  writing ;  literary  taste, 
by  its  smallness  and  cultivation ;  artistic  feeling,  by  the  beauty  of 
the  capitals — ^in  the  T  and  L  especially.  The  loops  to  the  tall  letters 
show  him  to  have  been  a  talkative  man — fiuent  in  speech  and 
rapid  in  thought,  easy  to  get  on  with,  possessing  many  ideas,  and, 
by  the  varying  height  of  the  letters,  versatility  of  mind  and  tact. 
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The  letters  being  isolated  here  and  there  shows  observation, 
idealism,  or  creative  power ;  the  dots  to  the  ^  i '  not  being  strictly 
over  the  letter  gives  impressionability,  also,  in  this  kind  of  hand. 
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taste  for  literature.  The  lines  of  the  writing  going  downwards 
shows  despondency  and  melancholy— one  could  feuicy  he  had 
fits  of  Hhe  blues'  very  often.  His  artistic  perception  would 
give  him  a  keen  eye  for  beauty;  by  the  blackness  of   the 
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writing,  especially  for  colour,  scenery,  pictures,  &c.  The  pointed 
termination  to  his  ^  y '  shows  perception  and  penetration,  and  he 
had  deductive  judgment ;  these  together  give  critical  power.  The 
long  letters,  being  mostly  without  any  return  stroke,  only  a 
thickening  at  the  end,  give  obstinacy,  but  as  he  did  not  always 
cross  his  *  t's '  we  will  simply  call  it  determination.  He  was  very 
affectionate,  tender-hearted,  and  unselfish,  fond  of  children  or 
animals,  by  the  round,  sloping  writing  and  its  blackness.  The  R 
in  Readings  shows  self-esteem,  by  the  upper  curve  being  so  much 
larger  than  the  lower.  He  had  some  sense  of  humour,  by  the 
way  many  of  the  finals  fly  up  (as  in  Trial,  people) ;  was  some- 
times restless,  by  the  opposite  way  some  of  the  letters  slope. 
The  writing  is  small,  neat,  and  precise,  he  paid  strict  attention  to 
punctuation,  therefore  he  was  fond  of  detail,  liked  '  finish '  in  his 
work.  In  a  writing  of  this  description  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  signature,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

III. 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Here  we  have  a  man  of  great  refinement.  The  smallness  of 
the  writing  indicates  intellectual  and  literary  tastes.  The  indis- 
tinct way  in  which  some  of  the  words  end  shows  diplomacy,  finesse, 
absence  of  candour,  but  the  lines  of  the  writing  being  straight,  he 
was  not  untruthful ;  he  possessed  reticence,  as  seen  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  *  ys '  and  '  g's.'  The  curious  form  of  the  double  *  t '  in 
attack  gives  originality,  the  separate  letters  idealism  and  observa- 
tion ;  their  pointed  tops,  penetration  and  perception  and  shrewd- 
ness. The  capital  ^  I,'  self-confidence  and  esteem  by  the  size  of 
the  head.  The  angular  look  and  hooked  terminations  of  some  of 
the  letters  show  love  of  argument.  The  curves  here  and  there 
indicate  an  eye  for  farm, ;  but  as  none  of  the  capitals  visible  are 
very  artistic,  seeing  by  the  loops  to  the  tall  letters  that  he  was 
eloquent  and  imaginative,  we  should  say  this  love  for  form  takes 
the  shape  of  paying  attention  to  style  in  language,  both  apedking 
and  turitvng.  The  first  stroke  of  the  letter  'M'  in  '  Mr.,'  being 
much  higher  than  the  second,  is  a  sign  of  ambition,  liking  to 
excel,  also  of  pride.  He  was  careful  of  money,  but  generous,  by 
the  length  ofthe  finals  here  and  there,  and  the  margin  left  on  the 
paper.  Words  are  far  apart — ^typical  of  clearness  of  thought, 
lucidity  of  ideas.     The  sloping  writing,  without  much  roundness, 
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gives  sensitivenesB ;  he  was  not  vadifferent  to  people's  opinion  of 
him,  though  his  strong  will,  coupled  with  his  courage,  would 
enable  him  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  it.  Culture,  good  taste 
and  judgment,  varied  interests,  attention  to  detail,  and  brilliancy 
are  all  present,  the  latter  shown  by  the  easy-flowing  writing  and 
curves,  with  the  perception  and  the  eloquence. 

IV. 
Tom  Moobb. 
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Here  the  leading  features  are,  again,  imagination,  great  artistic 
feeling,  and  keen  sense  of  humour,  almost  amounting  to  wit. 
The  signs  of  the  first  two  I  have  already  shown.  Wit  is  indicated 
by  the  finals  all  flying  up  in  a  curve.  It  is  not  the  writing  of  a 
young  man.  He  was  extremely  cultivated,  disliking  anything 
vulgar  in  mind :  the  refined,  well-formed  characters  show  this. 
The  crosses  to  the  '  t's '  flying  up  here  and  there  indicate  sensitive 
temper,  and  this  is  also  shown  in  the  return  line  of  the  long  letters 
being  carried  on  to  the  next  letter.  His  spirits  varied  very  much, 
(but  were  more  often  good),  by  the  lines  of  the  writing  going,  some 
up,  some  down.  The  elegance  of  the  curves  betokens  delicacy  of 
taste,  a  graceful  nature  and  gentleness,  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  but  there  is  no  effeminacy — music,  poetry,  and  a 
sense  of  beauty  in  everything  is  rather  the  idea  it  gives.  Idealism 
(creative  power)  is  present.  Hospitality  and  generosity  are  indi- 
cated by  the  length  of  the  finals  and  the  round  writing.  Perception 
and  penetration  are  present.  A  little  egotism,  by  the  inward  curve  at 
the  beginning  of  many  of  the  small  letters,  but  no  vanity ;  unless 
this  shows  itself  in  the  signature,  he  was  essentially  a  modest  man. 
He  was  neat  and  orderly  in  mental  things,  and  attentive  to  detail, 
by  the  precise  writing  and  correct  punctuation,  and  was  pains- 
taking. Was  honourable  and  truthful,  but  would  never  hurt 
people's  feelings ;  had  tact,  shown  by  the  letters  being,  though 
perfectly  distinct,  of  different  heights.  Music  is  shown  by  the 
sloping  writing  and  large  loops  to  the  long  letters,  and  poetry  by 
the  same,  with  the  highly-intellectual  look  of  the  writing  and 
the  artistic  form  of  the  letters.  The  writing  is  uncommon,  which 
indicates  individuality. 


V. 

Sm  Edwin  Landseeb. 

By  this,  time  my  readers  will  have  discovered  for  themselves 
that  the  qualities  belonging  to  the  human  race  are  limited  in 
number.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  repetition  in  analysing  several 
characters,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  writings  are  all  of 
an  intellectual  nature. 

No.  5  shows  a  vivid,  almost  uncontrolled,  imagination,  also 
enthusiasm  and  ardour ;  all  these  by  the  blackness  of  the  writing, 
the  immense  curves  and  loops,  and  its  whole  look  of  ^  go.'  It 
expresses  much  more  artistic  (and  musical)  taste  than  any  of  the 
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others.  Some  of  the  curves  of  the  letters  are  beautifol,  though 
thej  show  vanity  and  love  of  pleasing  or  admiration  by  being  here 
and  there  carried  to  excess,  and  sometimes  superfluous.    There  is 
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also  love  of  effect,  shown  by  the  constant  flourishes,  twirls  and  dashes 
By  the  long,  flying,  arched  crosses  to  the  H's'  impulse  is  shown, 
and  by  egotism,  imagination,  and  vanity  all  being  present,  he 
would  very  possibly  be  jealous.  But  in  the  case  of  an  artist  (or  a 
musician)  all  these  qualities,  owing  to  their  being  more  emotional, 
are  almost  necessary  evils,  or  virtues !  He  was  brilliant  rather 
than  solid,  clever,  very  agreeable  and  taking,  sociable,  and  a 
charming  companion ;  all  this  the  general  look  of  the  writing 
betrays,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  reasons  for  this  Uy^jii  enMemble. 
His  taste  is  not  uniformly  good.  The  capital  B  in  ^Believe,' 
though  showing  originality,  is  not  a  very  harmonious  letter,  nor 
is  the  S  in  ^  Sincerely.'  He  had  veiy  much  self-confidence  and 
self-esteem,  knew  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  and  therefore 
seldom  failed  in  what  he  undertook.  The  round,  sloping  writing 
shows  him  to  have  been  extremely  affectionate,  kind-hearted,  and 
very  good-natured.  By  the  absence  of  crosses  to  his  H's'  here  and 
there,  and  with  his  impulsive  nature,  he  was  sometimes  *  carried 
away,'  I  should  fancy.  Fond  of  children  and  animals,  by  the 
blacbiess  of  the  writing  and  its  roundness.  Much  influenoed  by 
beauty,  especially  of  coUywr.  Without  being  fickle,  he  liked 
change,  and  his  interests  were  many  and  varied — shown  by  the 
different  ways  in  which  he  formed  the  same  letters ;  and  he 
possessed  great  versatility.  He  was  easy-going  and  of  a  careless 
disposition,  thoroughly  appreciated  comfort  and  luxury  and  the 
efforts  of  a  chef^  and  was  much  influenced  by  his  surroundings ; 
liked  to  have  pretty  things  and  people  about  him.  In  fEict,  his 
nature  was  thoroughly  artistic.  He  had  sequence  of  ideas  and 
was  veiy  sensitive. 

VI. 
The  Fibst  Eabl  Russell. 

This  is,  again,  the  writing  of  a  man  no  longer  young.  The 
angular  form  of  all  the  letters,  the  hooks  to  the  long  letters,  the 
crosses  to  the  't's'  flying  upwards,  and  the  sloping  writing,  all 
show  quick  temper  and  irritability.  The  tumed-in  loops  to  the 
small  letters  give  strong  egotism ;  he  would  be  very  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  very  apt  to  lose  his  temper,  and  his  'cuteness,  quickness 
of  thought  (by  the  square  finals),  would  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
make  incisive  and  bitter  remarks.  Not  a  pleasant  enemy.  There 
are  signs  of  diplomatic  skill  by  the  way  the  letters  glide  into  each 
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other,  and  great  caution  is  evident  by  the  line  after  '  pamphlet ' 
and  '  parliament '  instead  of  a  fall  stop.  He  must  have  been  a 
man  of  great  perseverance  by  the  hooked  termination  to  the 
crosses  of  his  H's,'  obstinate  by  the  ends  of  his  'y's/  ambitious  by 
the  ascendant  tendency  of  the  whole  writing.    The  height  of  the 
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capitals  and  the  tall  letters  shows  pride ;  from  the  compressed  look 
of  the  writing,  and  from  his  possessing  egotism  strongly  marked,  I 
should  say  it  was  pride  of  rank  or  position.  Not  a  man  to  stand 
having  liberties  taken  with  him.  His  opinions  were  very  strong, 
also  his  prejudices ;  by  the  uncomfortable  look  of  the  writing  he 
would  be  fastidious,  and  not  at  all  easy  to  please.  A  very  active 
mind,  and  much  energy,  by  the  angular  form^of  almost  every 
letter.  He  had  insight  and  penetration,  intuitive  judgment  and 
keen  observation  (for  reasons  for  these  vidt  aupra)^  but  would,  I 
think,  sometimes  be  blinded  by  prejudice.  Cultivation  and 
refinement  are  both  present ;  also,  in  some  degree,  originality  and 
imagination.  He  was  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to 
obey.  When  he  had  once  set  his  mind  upon  a  thing  he  would 
never  desist  until  he  had  obtained  it. 

Having,  I  think,  given  reasons  for  almost  every  quality  under 
the  sun  in  the  foregoing  specimens,  I  will  proce^  differently 
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with  the  last  letter.  I  will  delineate  the  character  straight 
through,  and  leave  my  readers  to  discover  the  signs  for  themselves, 
unless  I  find  any  qualities  not  hitherto  mentioned. 


VII. 
The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
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The  writing  of  a  refined,  cultivated,  well-bred  man  of  the 
world,  who  possesses  much  %avoir  fairCy  tact,  and,  I  should  say, 
very  good  manners.  His  taste  is  good ;  he  likes  beauty  in  every 
form;  is  accustomed  to  ease,  luxury,  and  comfort;  but  he  has 
much  intellectual  capacity,  literary  taste,  sense  of  humour,  vivid 
imagination,  with  strong  individuality,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
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reaching  originality.  He  is  very  affectionate,  kind-hearted,  and 
benevolent,  rather  impressionable,  and  his  will  is  not  strong,  ese- 
c^ipt  in  such  things  as  interest  him,  but  he  is  more  accustemed  te 
rule  than  te  obey.  He  has  much  '  class '  or  family  pride,  but  is 
neither  stiff  nor  arrogant.  Has  taste  for  music  and  art.  Bather 
of  an  indolent  nature.  A  very  pleasant,  amusing  companion, 
eloquent  and  talkative.  He  has  sequence  of  ideas  and  deductive 
judgment,  a  clear  head.  Is  something  of  a  scholar;  has  a 
leaning  tewards  the  classics  and  poetry,  though  he  possesses  also 
much  practical  common-sense  ;  is  extravagant,  and  fond  of  popu- 
larity, and  possibly  has  some  vanity  (but  this  may  show  itself 
more  in  the  signature,  which  I  have  not  seen).  He  is  good- 
tempered  on  the  whole,  very  self-possessed,  and  plucky.  Can  be 
sarcastic,  and  has  much  shrewdness  and  a  good  memory.  likes 
effect,  has  grtai  tenacity  of  purpose. 

The  above  delineation  can,  I  think,  be  verified  in  every  par- 
ticular. .Practice  has  made  me  f&miliar  with  many  trifles  shown 
in  the  general  tenor  of  a  writing,  rules  for  which  cannot  be  put 
into  words.  Of  course,  the  last  description  brings  the  man  before 
you,  as  it  were,  better  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  is  better 
arranged,  and  there  is  nothing  te  distract  the  attention  from  the 
^  summing  up.' 

In  all  the  specimens  given,  high  intellectual  powers  and  cul- 
ture have  been  the  leading  characteristics.  And,  naturally,  such 
natures  are  easier,  in  one  way,  to  '  dissect '  than  those  of  ordinary 
men,  because  they  have  more  in  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
very  cultivation  prevents  their  faults  being  as  prominently  shown 
as  they  sometimes  are  in  less  gifted  mortals  ;  or  do  they  possess 
fewer  ?  Cultivation  ehauld  certainly  have  the  effect  of  eradicating 
&ults.  There  are  many  details  necessarily  omitted  in  the  above 
short  sketeh  on  graphology,  but  enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to 
prove  that  there  really  is  '  something  in  it,'  and  to  convince  some 
of  my  readers  that  if '  words  were  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,' 
type-writers  were  invented  to  save  our  characters ! 

MiLDBED  BOTNTON. 
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IN  taming  over  a  drawerful  of  manuscripts,  the  bequest  (alas !  the 
only  one)  of  a  man  of  letters,  I  have  discovered  the  text  of 
a  little  treatise  called  '  The  PracticdL  Joker ^  a  Manual  for  Families, 
Schools,  and  General  Society/  The  author  begins  by  a  disqui- 
sition on  Wit  and  Humour,  which  is  not  imlike  other  treatises  on 
the  same  topics.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that  humour  cannot 
be  taught  except  in  what  he  styles  its  primitive  or  practical 
form.  All  the  delight  of  laughter,  he  says  with  Hobbes,  arises 
from  a  sudden  sense  of  superiority  on  our  own  part,  and  this  sense 
is  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  Practical  Joke.  This  being  within 
the  reach  of  all,  however  stupid  and  senseless,  he  considers  that, 
in  a  democratic  age,  he  will  benefit  society  who  elucidates  what- 
ever is  most  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence.  For  this 
purpose  he  writes  the  Manual  from  which  we  now  borrow  a  few 
extracts. 


*     * 
* 


In  a  manual  intended  for  the  use  of  families  and  of  the  young, 
it  seems  well  to  commence  with  the  simplest  forms  of  practical 
joke,  gradually  advancing  to  the  more  difficult,  complex,  and  ex- 
pensive. Nothing  can  well  be  simpler  than  merely  to  pinch  or 
cuff  a  younger  brother  or  sister ;  here  all  depends  on  the  moment 
selected  for  the  joke,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  with  humour,  in 
the  uneoapecUd/iMis  of  the  assault.  Practical  jokes  began  in 
nothing  more  elaborate  than  this.  To  draw  away  a  chair  as  a 
person  is  about  to  sit  down  upon  it  causes  great  mirth.  The 
heavier  and  the  older  'the  patient,  the  more  acute  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectators,  and  the  pain  inflicted  is  proportionately 
severe.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  and  more  respected  the 
patient,  the  greater  is  the  unexpectedness — a  point  on  which  we 
cfomot  too  much  insist. 
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The  Common  Bam  or  Hodx. 

The  principle  tmderiying  the  Common  Hoax  is  of  great  anti- 
quity and  universality.  The  joke  lies  in  making  a  statement  at 
once  inconsistent  with  veracity,  and  calculated  to  produce  terror  or 
disappointment.  The  young  humorist  may  practise  this  form 
of  wit  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  the  use  of  language. 
Thus  we  may  tell  a  younger  brother  or  sister  that : 

There  is  a  lion  in  the  garden. 

A  giant  is  coming  up  the  road. 

Either  of  these  jokes  may  produce  great  dread,  and  cause  an 
infinity  of  pain,  which  is  highly  ridiculous,  as  there  is  no  real 
ground  for  alarm. 

Disa^oimtmeWt. 

This  may  be  simply  and  almost  infallibly  produced  by  the 
assertion  that '  There  is  a  present  waiting  for  you  in  the  dining- 
room.  Tommy ! ' 

1 .  There  may  be  no  present. 

2.  It  may  be  of  an  inexpensive  and  undesirable  character, 
say  half  a  brick,  neatly  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper. 

This  may  also  be  practised  on  older  people.  Take  the  case 
that  Captain  X.  is  engaged  to  your  sister  Jane.  You  may  observe, 
'  Jane  is  in  the  parlour.'  When  the  Captain  finds  that  she  is  not 
there  you  may  say  ^  Sold  again ! '  Much  point  may  be  added  by 
locking  the  parlour  door  on  the  outside  and  running  away.  When 
once  the  principle  of  this  joke  is  mastered  it  will  be  found  capable 
of  endless  modifications,  and,  indeed,  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
perhaps  half  the  practical  jokes  known  to  science.^ 

East  Jokes  for  Families. 

The  Booby  Trap, — ^The  simplest  form  of  Booby  Trap  is  to 
leave  the  door  of  any  person's  room  ajar,  and  to  balance  above  it 
any  heavy  object,  so  that  when  the  door  is  opened  the  weight 
will  fall  on  the  head  of  the  person  who  enters. 

(1)  The  object  may  be  a  large  book,  the  more  handsomely 
bound  the  better.  When  it  falls,  even  if  it  does  not  hurt  the 
person  who  enters  (or  booby),  at  all  events  the  binding  will  pro- 
bably be  damaged. 

(2)  A  jar  of  water  may  be  used.     This  may  not  only  wet  but 

*  See  *  Ftactical  Jokes  for  Ladies.* 
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severely  wound  the  booby.  This  plan  is  recommended  for  use  in 
schools. 

(3)  Yonng  ladies,  if  they  adopt  this  joke,  are  recommended  to 
&sten  the  water-can  by  a  string  to  a  nail  in  the  lintel,  so  that  the 
water  only,  and  not  the  water-vessel,  may  descend  on  the  head  of 
the  booby.  In  this  case  he  may  actually  be  gratified  by  the 
sprightly  delicacy  of  the  attention,  which  proves  that  he  holds  a 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  fair  joker.' 

Strmg  Booby  Tra/p. — ^Fasten  a  string  across  the  entrance  of 
the  booby's  room,  placing,  at  a  proper  distance  within,  a  tub  full 
of  cold  water,  or  a  collection  of  valuable  china.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  booby  may  cut  himself,  and  will  certainly  break  the  china. 
If  he  be  a  guest  in  the  house,  this  will  cause  him  the  keenest 
annoyance,  which  is  very  comic. 

Clmir  Booby  Trwpa. — The  simplest  plan,  as  already  stated,  is 
merely  to  pull  the  chair  away.     But  many  prefer — 

(1)  To  stick  the  chair  fall  of  pins,  with  the  sharp  ends 
upwards. 

(2)  To  spread  the  chair  with  cobbler's  wax,  or  any  other 
glutinous  substance.  This  is  recommended  for  use  on  school- 
masters, as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  the  humorist,  and  the 
wrong  boy  may  be  punished.  Inconvenience  attends  this  ludicrous 
circumstance  if  he  be  a  big  boy. 


Jokes  on  Parents  and  Guardians. 

To  Produce  Scarlet  Fever. — This  is  a  useful  joke  at  the  end 
of  the  holidays.  One  night  you  allege  that  you  have  a  sore  throat. 
On  the  following  morning  you  beat  yourself  all  over  with  the 
bristly  side  of  a  hairbrush.  A  capital  '  rash '  is  thus  produced. 
Doctors  have  been  taken  in  by  this  joke. 

The  Spirit-rapping  Johe. — ^This  requires  audacity  and  acute- 
ness.  Baps  may  be  produced  by  cracking  the  knuckles,  or  by 
simple  knocking  with  the  end  of  a  pencil. 

To  Move  a  Table, — ^Tie  a  short  flat  board  under  each  wrist,  so 
that  the  boards  are  hidden  by  the  sleeves.  A  table  may  thus  be 
raised  into  the  air  while  the  fingers  are  lightly  touching  the  top ; 
the  edge  of  the  table  is  caught  in  the  boards.  Two  humorists, 
at  least,  are  needed  for  this  purpose.    A  clever  boy  has  bee^ 

« 

?  S^  *  friK^ioa}  Jpk^s  for  Ladief^. ' 
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known  to  deceive  his  family  for  a  whole  year  by  the  spirit-rapping 
joke,  causing  infinite  discredit  and  vexation.^ 

An  Easy  Joke. — Fill  a  parent's  or  guardian's  snuff-box  with 
cayenne  pepper. 

Another  Way. — ^Introduce  gunpowder  into  his  cigarettes. 

Another  Way. — Unload  his  cartridges,  substituting  sawdust 
for  gunpowder. 

Another  Way. — Fill  the  joints  of  his  fishing-rod  with  mud. 

Another  Way. — ^Put  hard  brushes  in  his  riding-boots. 

Joke  on  a  Mother. — Put  a  rat  in  her  work-basket. 

ATiother  Way. — ^Put  a  toad. 

Telegraphic  Joke. — Keep  sending  nonsense  messages  to  any 
parent  or  guardian  who  lives  at  a  long  distance  from  a  telegraph 
oflSce. 

Medical  Joke. — If  a  booby  is  ordered  a  seidlitz  powder,  induce 
him  to  take  the  two  component  powders  successively.  This  may 
very  nearly  kill  him,  and  his  convulsions  are  richly  entertaining. 

Gonviviai  Joke. — Put  the  whisky  in  the  sherry  decanter. 
The  results  of  this  joke  are  often  highly  diverting. 

Hotel  Joke. — Change  all  the  boots  outside  the  bedroom  doors. 

Another  Way. — ^Tell  some  booby  that  you  have  done  this,  and 
induce  him  or  her  to  try  to  correct  the  error.  If  detected,  the  booby 
may  incur  great  discredit,  as  of  course  you  did  Tiot  change  the 
boots,  and  he  or  she  does  so.  This  joke  may  be  played  on  a 
favourite  maiden  aunt. 

Jokes  with  Beds. — (1)  The  simplest  joke  is  merely  to  intro- 
duce foreign  bodies,  as  a  basket  of  fish,  hairbrushes,  needles, 
boot-jacks,  a  pailful  of  water. 

(2)  The  Common  Apple-^ie  Bed. — No  joke  is  more  antiquated 
and  respected  than  this :  Tuck  up  half  the  lower  sheet  behind  the 
pillow,  and  pin  or  sew  it  in.*  Foreign  bodies  may  also  be 
introduced. 

(3)  Hide  the  pillow. 

Practical  Jokes  on  Tradesmen. — Many  practical  jokes  may 
be  played  on  tradesmen.  Even  the  youngest  humorist  may 
enter  a  baker's  shop  and,  with  an  air  of  modest  ignorance,  inquire 
what  may  be  the  price  of  a  penny  bun. 

*  S^  *  Ghosts,  How  to  Make.*  *  See  '  Jokes  for  Ladies.* 
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Jckes  with  Tradesmen's  Signs. — To  remove  the  sigxui  of 
tradesmen,  placing  that  of  an  undertaker  over  an  apothecary's 
shop,  has  always  been  thought  excellent  fun.  A  little  practice 
and  reflection  will  suggest  endless  varieties  in  this  joke.  It  is 
well  to  be  provided  with  a  ladder. 

Joke  with  Door-knockers  and  BeU-handXes. — ^There  are  various 
forms  of  this  joke.  One  is  to  ring  or  knock  and  run  away. 
Another  is  to  wrench  off  the  bell-handle  or  knocker.  This  was  at 
one  time  a  very  favourite  joke,  but  is  now  rather  out  of  fashion. 

The  Higher  Jokes  on  Tradesmen. — ^These  usually  require 
some  expenditure  of  money,  and  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  young  humorist.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  informing 
the  tradesman  that  his  wares  are  wanted  by  persons  who  have  no 
use  for  them.  Thus,  to  have  pianos  sent  to  an  institution  for  the 
dumb,  or  cradles  to  maiden  ladies,  or  a  complete  set  of  Knur  and 
Spell  to  an  archbishop,  is  the  kind  of  joke  by  which  reputations 
have  been  made.  In  this  branch  of  humour  much  depends  on 
quantity.  Thus,  a  thousand  cradles  are  a  thousand  times  as  funny 
as  a  single  cradle.  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  attained  the  greatest 
celebrity  by  a  joke  of  this  kind ;  he  was  occupied  three  days  in 
preparing  it.  We  read  that  ^  the  old  lady  on  whom  he  played 
this  joke  was  in  abject  terror' — a  most  amusing  circumstance. 
But,  as  we  remarked,  this  joke  needs  money  to  supply  paper  and 
postage  stamps.  It  is  not,  therefore,  recommended  to  beginners 
as  a  model,  though  they  cannot  reflect  too  earnestly  on  the  out- 
line, the  general  conception,  and  the  gratifying  results.  To  throw 
an  old  lady  into  abject  terror  is  an  end  for  which  we  should  grudge 
neither  trouble  nor  expense.  The  neophyte,  however,  may  do  a 
great  deal  by  merely  crying  *  Boo ! '  at  unexpected  moments  and 
in  unlikely  places. 


4»         • 


Jokes  with  Ghosts. 

These  are  very  much  recommended,  as  they  have  often  ended 
in  the  death  or  madness  of  the  booby.  When  we  reflect  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  the  ludicrously  tickling  nature 
of  this  joke  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

An  Easy  Way. — The  early  wag  can  scarcely  do  better,  if  he 
has  a  nervous  brother  or  sister,  than  hide  under  the  bed,  or  in 
a  cupboard,  and  utter  hollow  groans.  Here  no  expensive  and 
troublesome  machinery  is  required* 
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Another  Way. — ^Procure  a  pair  of  stilts,  wrap  yourself  up  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  walk  along  the  passages  in  the  dark.  The  stilts 
should  be  shod  with  felt,  so  as  to  make  no  noise. 

Turnip  OhosU — HoUow  out  a  turnip,  cut  a  face  on  the  outside, 
insert  a  candle,  cover  with  white  sheet,  and  erect  at  a  comer  of  a 
lonely  lane. 

An  ElahorcUe  Ohost. — Cut  a  tall  figure  in  flo¥mig  drapery  out 
of  sheet  iron.  Paint  it  white.  Erect  it  at  edge  of  a  wood  in  the 
dusk.  As  the  spectator  advances  slowly  turn  the  edge  of  the 
figure  towards  him,  when  it  will  seem  to  vanish.  This  plan  is 
recommended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MiUTARY  Jokes. 

The  beauty  of  military  jokes  is  their  perfect  safety.  The  whole 
regiment  combines  to  play  them  on  one  booby.  As  duelling  is 
not  an  institution  in  the  English  army,  the  booby  is  utterly  help- 
less, which  greatly  contributes  to  the  humorous  effect. 

Easy  Military  Jokes. — (1)  Catch  your  booby,  strip  him  naked, 
and  paint  him  green. 

(2)  Go  into  the  booby's  rooms,  and  pile  up  all  his  furniture  in 
a  heap,  taking  care  to  break  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

(3)  Drag  your  booby  out  of  bed  and  through  a  horse-pond. 

(4)  If  your  booby  goes  away  on  leave,  send  all  his  furniture 
after  him. 

N.B. — ^These  jokes  may  also  be  played  in  some  colleges. 

Joke  with  a  College  Tutor. 

Screw  him  up  in  his  rooms.  This  is  done  with  long  screws, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  ironmonger  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

ATiother  Joke, — Put  some  rats  in  his  rooms. 

Jokes  for  Ladies. 

The  Hat  Race. — Having  procured  the  hats  of  men  staying  in 
the  house,  insert  your  feet  into  them,  and  so  run  a  hat-race,  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  the  sack-race. 

The  Rooster  Joke^ — (jet  ^  comn^on  barp-4oo)r  cock.    Fasten 
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him  up  under  the  bed  of  a  gaest.  In  the  morning  he  will  crow, 
thereby  wakening  your  friend,  and  probably  keeping  him  awake. 

Most  jokes  for  ladies  are  played  in  the  bedrooms,  of  gentlemen, 
giving  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  innocent  diversion.     Thus — 

Tooth-powder  Joke, — You  may  spill  his  tooth-powder  over  his 
hair-brashes. 

Boots  Joke. — ^Fill  his  boots  with  water,  or  with  ants.  This 
is  an  old  Covenanting  joke,  which  used  to  be  played  by  the 
Covenanters  on  the  tyrannical  Episcopalian  curates.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  Presbyterians  have  no  sense  of  humour. 

The  Proposal  Joke. — ^If  you  see  signs  of  affection  between  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  forge  a  letter  from  him  proposing  to  her. 
Whether  she  accepts  or  refuses,  this  is  a  most  mirth-provoking 
waggery.     It  needs  some  skill  in  counterfeiting  handwriting. 

The  Caller's  Joke. — ^When  you  go  to  pay  a  call  on  an  acquaint- 
ance whose  servant  does  not  know  you,  announce  yourself  as 
somebody  else,  perhaps  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  distinguished  lady 
author,  or  a  very  dear  friend  who  is  at  a  distance.  This  is  simple 
and  very  effective ;  the  disappointment  caused  is  vastly  ludicrous. 

k 

Scientific  Jokes. 

'  Jokes  of  this  sort  are  very  prevalent  among  scientific  men,' 
says  the  Rev.  J.  Gr.  Wood.  This  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  the 
sense  and  humour  of  men  of  science.  '  They  are  as  plajrful  as  so 
many  kittens.'  On  this  point,  however,  we  need  a  scientific  con- 
tributor. The  author,  having  consulted  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
learns  that  chemical  jokes  are  not  adapted  for  general  use. 

General  Reflections. 

The  humorist  has  now  before  him  a  small  collection  of 
examples,  consecrated  by  age,  and  endeared  to  the  young,  the 
gay,  and  the  highly-placed  in  social  circles.  By  a  little  thought 
and  ingenuity,  innumerable  variations  may  be  introduced,  and  a 
gentleman  or  lady  may  acquire  vast  popularity  and  an  enjoyable 
reputation  as  a  wit.  The  biographies  of  Theodore  Hook  and  Mr. 
Sothem  the  actor  may  also  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those 
who  cherish  the  ambition,  so  natural  to  all,  of  shining  in  society. 
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It  has  been  thought  needless  to  remark  that  the  weak,  the  old, 
the  very  young,  and  the  unpopular  are  the  best  butts,  and 
boobies,  whose  colkiboration  is  so  necessary,  indeed  essential,  to 
the  practical  joker.  If  he  be  not  very  rich,  well-bom,  and  mus- 
cular, the  humorist  must  remember  that  a  sleepless  caution  and 
wariness  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  success.  Sudden  and 
violent  deaths  have  been  the  result  of  neglecting  this  important 
counsel. 

* 

80NQ. 

0  gin  I  were  a  sodger  lad,  a  blythe  lad  I  would  be. 

Or  if  a  sailor  I'd  been  bred,  right  weel  I'd  like  the  sea ; 
But  oh !  this  weary  wark  in  toun,  it  is  nae  wark  for  men — 

1  canna  thole  the  three-legg'd  stool,  I  canna  bide  the  pen. 

My  faither  is  a  country  chield,  he  ca's  the  cairt  and  pleugh. 
He  labours  baith  in  farm  and  field,  as  I  full  £Eun  would  do ; 
Abune  his  head  the  lavrock  sings,  the  caller  air  blaws  free, 
But  he  is  auld,  his  heart's  grown  cauld,  and  little  heed  takes  he. 

It's  little  pleasure  folk  can  win  when  once  they're  auld  and  dune, 
And  siller  comes  but  slowly  in,  it's  lang  or  fortune's  won ; 
For  wealth  comes  but  wi'  toil  and  care,  and  care  sune  turns  us  grey ; 
Then  haste  ye,  lads,  to  do  and  dare,  and  taste  life  while  ye  may ! 

Andrew  Lang. 
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A  Gentleman  of  France: 

BElhQ     THE    MEMOIRS    OF    GASTON    BE    BONNE, 

SIEUB    BE    MARS  AC, 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

IX   THE   king's   chamber. 

MDE  EOSNY  had  risen  from  my  side  and  started  on  his 
•  journey  when  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  morning,  and 
awoke  to  the  memory  of  the  task  which  had  been  so  strangely 
imposed  upon  me ;  and  which  might,  according  as  the  events  of 
the  next  fortnight  shaped  themselves,  raise  me  to  high  position 
or  put  an  end  to  my  career.  He  had  not  forgotten  to  leave  a 
souvenir  behind  him,  for  I  found  beside  my  pillow  a  handsome 
silver-mounted  pistol,  bearing  the  letter  '  E.'  and  a  coronet ;  nor 
had  I  more  than  discovered  this  instance  of  his  kindness  before 
Simon  Meix  came  in  to  tell  me  that  M.  de  Eosny  had  left  two 
hundred  crowns  in  his  hands  for  me. 

*  Any  message  with  it  ? '  I  asked  the  lad. 
.  *  Only  that  he  had  taken  a  keepsake  in  exchange,'  Simon 
answered,  opening  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

In  some  wonder  I  began  to  search,  but  I  could  not  discover  that 
anything  was  missing  until  I  came  to  put  on  my  doublet,  when  I 
found  that  the  knot  of  ribbon  which  mademoiselle  had  flung  to 
me  at  my  departure  from  Eosny  was  gone  from  the  inside  of  the 
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breast,  where  I  had  pinned  it  for  safety  with  a  long  thorn.  The  dis- 
covery that  M.  de  Bosny  had  taken  this  was  displeasing  to  me  on 
more  than  one  account.  In  the  first  place,  whether  mademoiselle 
had  merely  wished  to  plagae  me  (as  was  most  probable)  or  not,  I 
was  loth  to  lose  it,  my  day  for  ladies'  favours  being  past  and  gone  ; 
in  the  second,  I  misdoubted  the  motive  which  had  led  him  to 
purloin  it,  and  tormented  myself  with  thinking  of  the  different 
constructions  he  might  put  upon  it,  and  the  disparaging  view  of 
my  trustworthiness  which  it  might  lead  him  to  take.  I  blamed 
myself  much  for  my  carelessness  in  leaving  it  where  a  chance  eyo 
might  rest  upon  it ;  and  more  when,  questioning  Simon  further, 
I  learned  that  M.  de  Rosny  had  added,  while  mounting  at  the  door, 
^  Tell  your  master,  safe  bind,  safe  find ;  and  a  careless  lover  makes  a 
loose  mistress.' 

I  felt  my  cheek  bum  in  a  manner  unbecoming  my  years  while 
Simon  with  some  touch  of  malice  repeated  this ;  and  I  made  a  vow 
on  the  spot,  which  I  kept  until  I  was  tempted  to  break  it,  to  have 
no  more  to  do  with  such  trifles.  Meanwhile,  I  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it;  and  brisking  up,  and  bidding  Simon,  who  seemed 
depressed  by  the  baron's  departure,  brisk  up  also,  I  set  about  my 
preparations  for  making  such  a  figure  at  Court  as  became  me : 
procuring  a  black  velvet  suit,  and  a  cap  and  feather  to  match ; 
item,  a  jewelled  clasp  to  secure  the  feather  ;  with  a  yard  or  two  of 
lace  and  two  changes  of  fine  linen. 

Simon  had  grown  sleek  at  Eosny,  and  losing  something  of  the 
wildness  which  had  marked  him,  presented  in  the  dress  M.  de 
Eosny  had  given  him  a  very  creditable  appearance ;  being  also,  I 
fancy,  the  only  equerry  in  Blois  who  could  write.  A  groom  I 
engaged  on  the  recommendation  of  M.  de  Eambouillet's  master 
of  the  horse ;  and  I  gave  out  also  that  I  required  a  couple  of  valets* 
It  needed  only  an  hour  under  the  barber's  hands  and  a  set  of  new 
trappings  for  the  Cid  to  enable  me  to  make  a  fair  show,  such  as  might 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  man  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  livres  a  year. 

In  this  way  I  expended  a  hundred  and  fifteen  crowns.  Reflect- 
ing that  this  was  a  large  sum,  and  that  I  must  keep  some  money 
for  play,  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  crowded  state  of  the 
city  even  men  of  high  rank  were  putting  up  with  poor  lodging  ;  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  combine  economy  with  a  scheme  which  I 
had  in  my  head  by  taking  the  rooms  in  which  my  mother  died, 
with  one  room  below  them.  This  I  did,  hiring  such  furniture 
as  I  needed,  which  was  not  a  great  deal.  To  Simon  Fleix,  whose 
assistance  in  these  matters  was  invaluable,  I  passed  on  much  of  M. 
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de  So8ny*8  advice,  bidding  him  ruffle  it  with  the  best  in  his  station, 
and  inciting  him  to  labour  for  my  advancement  by  promising  to 
make  his  fortune  whenever  my  own  should  be  assured.  I  hoped, 
indeed,  to  derive  no  little  advantage  from  the  quickness  of  wit  which 
had  attracted  M.  de  Ilosny*s  attention ;  although  I  did  not  iail  to 
take  into  account  at  the  same  time  that  the  lad  was  wayward  and 
fitful,  prone  at  one  time  to  depression,  and  at  another  to  giddiness, 
and  equally  uncertain  in  either  mood. 

M.  de  Bambouillet  being  unable  to  attend  the  Uvtt^  had 
appointed  me  to  wait  upon  him  at  six  in  the  evening ;  at  which 
hour  I  presented  myself  at  his  lodgings,  attended  by  Simon  Fleix. 
I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  whose  habit 
it  was  to  attend  him  upon  all  public  occasions ;  and  these. gallants, 
greeting  me  with  the  same  curious  and  suspicious  glances  which  I 
have  seen  hounds  bestow  on  a  strange  dog  introduced  into  their 
kennel,  I  was  speedily  made  to  feel  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
business  at  Court,  and  another  to  be  well  received  there. 

M.  de  Bambouillet,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  did  nothing  to 
remove  this  impression.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  a  man  of  stiff 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  thoroughly  disliking,  though  he  could 
not  prevent,  the  intrusion  of  a  third  party  into  a  transaction  which 
promised  an  infinity  of  credit,  he  received  me  so  coldly  and  with 
so  much  reserve  as  for  the  moment  to  dash  my  spirits  and  throw 
me  back  on  myself. 

]>uxing  the  journey  to  the  castle,  however,  which  we  performed 
on  foot,  attended  by  half  a  dozen  armed  servants  bearing  torches, 
I  had  time  to  reccJl  M.  de  Bosny's  advice,  and  to  bethink  me  of 
the  intimacy  which  that  great  man  had  permitted  me ;  with  so 
much  effect  in  the  way  of  heartening  me,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle  I  advanced  myself,  not  without  some  mur- 
muring on  the  part  of  others,  to  Bambouillet's  elbow,  considering 
that  as  I  was  attached  to  him  by  the  king's  command,  this  was  my 
proper  place.  I  had  no  desire  to  quarrel,  however,  and  persisted 
for  some  time  in  disregarding  the  nudges  and  muttered  words 
which  were  exchanged  round  me,  and  even  the  efforts  which  were 
made  as  we  mounted  the  stairs  to  oust  me  from  my  position.  But 
a  young  gentleman,  who  showed  himself  very  forward  in  these 
attempts,  presently  stumbling  against  me,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
look  at  him<r 

*  Sir,'  he  said,  in  a  small  and  lisping  voice, '  you  trod  on  my  toe.' 

Though  I  had  not  done  so,  I  begged  his  pardon  very  politely. 
But  as  his  only  acknowledgment  of  this  Courtesy  consisted  in 
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an  attempt  to  get  his  knee  in  front  of  mine — we  were  mounts 
ing  very  slowly,  the  stairs  being  cumbered  with  a  multitude 
of  servants,  who  stood  on  either  hand — I  did  tread  on  his  toe, 
with  a  force  and  directness  which  made  him  cry  out. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  Bambouillet  asked,  looking  back  hastily. 

*  Nothing,  M.  le  Marquis,'  I  answered,  pressing  on  steadfastly. 
'  Sir,'  my  young  friend  said  again,  in  the  same  lisping  voice, 

'  you  trod  on  my  toe/ 

'  I  believe  I  did,  sir,'  I  answered. 

'  You  have  not  yet  apologised,'  he  murmured  gently  in  my  ear. 

'Nay,  there  you  are  wrong,'  I  rejoined  bluntly,  *for  it  is 
always  my  habit  to  apologise  first  and  tread  afterwards.' 

He  smiled  as  at  a  pleasant  joke ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
his  bearing  was  so  admirable  that  if  he  had  been  my  son  I  could 
have  hugged  him.  '  Good ! '  he  answered.  '  No  doubt  your  sword 
is  as  sharp  as  your  wits,  sir.  I  see,'  he  continued,  glancing 
naively  at  my  old  scabbard — he  was  himself  the  very  gem  of  a 
courtier,  a  slender  youth  with  a  pink-and-white  complexion,  a 
dark  line  for  a  moustache,  and  a  pearl-drop  in  his  ear — *  it  is  long- 
ing to  be  out.  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  turn  in  the  tennis-court 
to-morrow  ? ' 

*  With  pleasure,  sir,'  I  answered,  *  if  you  have  a  father,  or  your 
elder  brother  is  grown  up.' 

What  answer  he  would  have  made  to  this  gibe  I  do  not  know, 
for  at  that  moment  we  reached  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber ;  and 
this  being  narrow,  and  a  sentry  in  the  grey  uniform  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  compelling  all  to  enter  in  single  file,  my  young  friend  was 
forced  to  fall  back,  leaving  me  free  to  enter  alone,  and  admire  at  my 
leisure  a  scene  at  once  brilliant  and  sombre. 

The  Court  being  in  mourning  for  the  Queen-mother,  black  pre- 
dominated in  the  dresses  of  those  present,  and  set  off  very  finely 
the  gleaming  jewels  and  gemmed  sword-hilts  which  were  worn  by  the 
more  important  personages.  The  room  was  spacious  and  lofty,  hung 
with  arras,  and  lit  by  candles  burning  in  silver  sconces ;  it  rang  as 
we  entered  with  the  shrill  screaming  of  a  parrot,  which  was  being 
teased  by  a  group  occupying  the  farther  of  the  two  hearths.  Near 
them  play  was  going  on  at  one  table,  and  primero  at  a  second.  In  a 
comer  were  three  or  four  ladies,  in  a  circle  about  a  red-faced, 
plebeian-looking  man,  who  was  playing  at  forfeits  with  one  of  their 
number;  while  the  middle  of  the  room  seemed  dominated  by 
a  middle-sized  man  with  a  peculiarly  inflamed  and  passionate 
countenance,  who,  seated  on  a  table,  was  inveighing  against  some- 
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one  or  something  in  the  most  violent  terms,  his  language  being 
interlarded  with  all  kinds  of  strange  and  forcible  oaths.     Two  or 
three  gentlemen,  who  had  the  air  of  being  his  followers,  stood 
about  him,  listening  between  submission  and  embarrassment ;  while 
beside  the  nearer  fireplace,  but   at   some  distance   from    him, 
lounged  a  nobleman,  very  richly  dressed,  and  wearing  on  his  breast 
the  Cross  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his 
invective,  but  affecting  to  ignore  it  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  companion.     A  bystander  muttering  that  Crillon  had  been 
drinking,  I  discovered  with  immense  surprise  that  the  declaimer  on 
the  table  was  that  famous  soldier ;  and  I  was  still  looking  at  him  in 
wonder — for  I  had  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to  associate  courage 
with  modesty — when,  the  door  of  the  chamber  suddenly  opening,  a 
general  movement  in  that  direction  took  place.     Crillon,  disregard- 
ing all  precedency,  sprang  from  his  table  and  hurried  first  to  the 
threshold.  The  Baron  de  Biron,  on  the  other  hand — ^for  the  gentle- 
man by  the  fire  was  no  other — ^waited,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the 
slight  which  was  being  put  upon  him,  until  M.  de  Bambouillet 
came  up ;  then  he  went  forward  with  him.     Keeping  close  to  my 
patron's  elbow,  I  entered  the  chamber  immediately  behind  him. 

Crillon  had  abready  seized  upon  the  king,  and,  when  we 
entered,  was  stating  his  grievance  in  a  voice  not  much  lower 
than  that  which  he  had  used  outside.  M.  de  Biron,  seeing 
this,  parted  from  the  marquis,  and,  going  aside  with  his  former 
companion,  sat  down  on  a  trunk  against  the  wall ;  while  Bam- 
bouillet, followed  by  myself  and  three  or  four  gentlemen  of 
his  train,  advanced  to  the  king,  who  was  standing  near  the 
alcove.  His  Majesty  seeing  him,  and  thankful,  I  think,  for  the 
excuse,  waved  Crillon  off.  *  Tut,  tut !  You  told  me  all  that  this 
morning,'  he  said  good-naturedly.  '  And  here  is  Bambouillet,  who 
has,  I  hope,  something  fresh  to  tell.  Let  him  speak  to  me. 
Sanctus !  Don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  would  run  me  through,  man. 
Go  and  quarrel  with  someone  of  your  own  size.' 

Crillon  at  this  retired  grumbling,  and  Henry,  who  had  just  risen 
from  primero  with  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  nodded  to  Bambouillet. 
*  Well,  my  friend,  anything  firesh  ? '  he  cried.  He  was  more  at 
his  ease  and  looked  more  cheerful  than  at  our  former  interview  ; 
yet  still  care  and  suspicion  lurked  about  his  peevish  mouth,  and 
in  the  hollows  under  his  gloomy  eyes.  'A  new  guest,  a  new 
face,  or  a  new  game — ^which  have  you  brought  ? ' 

'  In  a  sense,  sire,  a  new  face,'  the  marquis  answered,  bowing, 
and  standing  somewhat  aside  that  I  might  have  place. 
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*  Well,  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  pretty  baggage/  quoth  the 
king  quickly.  And  amid  a  general  titter  he  extended  his  hand  to 
me.  ^  I'll  be  sworn,  though,'  he  continued,  as  I  rose  from  my  knee, 
*  that  you  want  something,  my  Mend  ? ' 

'Nay,  sire,'  I  answered,  holding  up  my  head  boldly — for 
Grillon's  behaviour  had  been  a  further  lesson  to  me — '  I  have,  by 
your  leave,  the  advantage.  For  your  Majesty  has  supplied  me 
with  a  new  jest.  I  see  many  new  faces  round  me,  and  I  have  need 
only  of  a  new  game.  If  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
me ' 

'  There !  Said  I  not  so  ? '  cried  the  king,  raising  his  hand  with  a 
laugh.  '  He  does  want  something.  But  he  seems  not  undeserv- 
ing.   What  does  he  pray,  Rambouillet  ? ' 

'A  small  command,'  M.  de  Bambouillet  answered,  readily 
playing  his  part.  '  And  your  Majesty  would  oblige  me  if  you 
could  grant  the  Sieur  de  Marsac*s  petition.  I  will  answer  for  it 
he  is  a  man  of  experience.' 

'  Chut !  A  small  conmiand  ? '  Henry  ejaculated,  sitting  down 
suddenly  in  apparent  ill-humour.  *  It  is  what  everyone  wants — 
when  they  do  not  want  big  ones.  Still,  I  suppose,'  he  continued, 
taking  up  a  comfit-box,  which  lay  beside  him,  and  opening  it,  '  if 
you  do  not  get  what  you  want  for  him  you  will  sulk  like  the  rest, 
my  friend.' 

'  Your  Majesty  has  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  me,'  quoth 
the  marquis,  forgetting  his  rdle^  or  too  proud  to  play  it. 

'  Tut,  tut,  tut,  tut !  Take  it,  and  trouble  me  no  more,'  the  king 
rejoined.  'Will  pay  for  twenty  men  do  for  him?  Very  well 
then.  There,  M.  de  Marsac,'  he  continued,  nodding  at  me  and 
yawning,  'your  request  is  granted.  You  will  find  some  other 
pretty  baggages  over  there.  Go  to  them.  And  now,  Bambouillet,' 
he  went  on,  resuming  his  spirits  as  he  turned  to  matters  of  more 
importance, '  here  is  a  new  sweetmeat  Zamet  has  sent  me.  I  have 
made  Zizi  sick  with  it.  Will  you  try  it?  It  is  flavoured  with 
white  mulberries.' 

Thus  dismissed,  I  fell  back;  and  stood  for  a  moment,  at  a  loss 
whither  to  turn,  in  the  absence  of  either  firiends  or  acquaintances. 
His  Majesty,  it  is  true,  had  bidden  me  go  to  certain  pretty 
baggages,  meaning,  apparently,  five  ladies  who  were  seated  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  diverting  themselves  with  as  many 
cavaliers ;  but  the  compactness  of  this  party,  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  merry  peals  of  laughter  which  proceeded  fix>m 
them,  telling  of  a  wit  and  vivacity  beyond  the  ordinary,  Bapped 
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the  resolation  which  had  borne  me  well  hitherto.  I  felt  that  to 
attack  such  a  phalanx,  even  with  the  king's  good  will,  was  beyond 
the  daring  of  a  CriUon,  and  I  looked  round  to  see  whether  I  could 
not  amuse  myself  in  some  more  modest  feishion. 

The  material  was  not  lacking*  CriUon,  still  mouthing  out  his 
anger,  strode  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  trunk  on  which  M.  de 
Biron  was  seated;  but  the  latter  was,  or  affected  to  be,  asleep. 
*  CriUon  is  for  ever  going  into  rages  now,'  a  courtier  beside  me 
whispered. 

'  Yes,'  his  feUow  answered,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder ;  *  it  ia 
a  pity  there  is  no  one  to  tame  him.  But  he  has  such  a  long 
reach,  morbleu!' 

'  It  is  not  that  so  much  as  the  feUow's  fury,'  the  first  speaker 
rejoined  under  his  breath.  '  He  fights  like  a  mad  thing ;  fencing 
is  no  use  against  him.' 

The  other  nodded.  For  a  moment  the  wUd  idea  of  winning 
renown  by  taming  M.  de  CriUon  occurred  to  me  as  I  stood  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  but  it  had  not  more  than  passed  through 
my  brain  when  I  felt  my  elbow  touched,  and  turned  to  find  the 
young  gentleman  whom  I  had  encountered  on  the  stairs  standing 
by  my  side. 

'  Sir,'  he  Usped,  in  the  same  smaU  voice,  '  I  think  you  trod  on 
my  toe  a  while  ago  ?  * 

I  stared  at  him,  wondering  what  he  meant  by  this  absurd 
repetition.     ^  Well,  sir,'  I  answered  drily,  *  and  if  I  did?' 

'  Perhaps,'  he  said,  stroking  his  chin  with  his  jewelled  fingers, 
^  pending  our  meeting  to-morrow,  you  would  aUow  me  to  consider 
it  as  a  kind  of  introduction  ? ' 

*  If  it  please  you,'  I  answered,  bowing  stiffly,  and  wondering 
what  he  would  be  at.  - 

'  Thank  you,'  he  answered.  '  It  does  please  me,  imder  the 
circumstances ;  for  there  is  a  lady  here  who  desires  a  word  with 
you.    I  took  up  her  chaUenge.    WiU  you  foUow  me  ? ' 

He  bowed,  and  turned  in  his  languid  fashion.  I,  turning 
too,  saw,  with  secret  dismay,  that  the  five  ladies,  referred  to  above, 
were  all  now  gazing  at  me,  as  expecting  my  approach ;  and  this  with 
such  sportive  glances  as  told  only  too  certainly  of  some  plot  already 
in  progress  or  some  trick  to  be  presently  played  me.  Yet  I  cotdd 
not  see  that  I  had  any  choice  save  to  obey,  and,  foUowing  my  leader 
with  as  much  dignity  as  I  could  compass,  I  presently  found  myself 
bowing  before  the  lady  who  sat  nearest,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  these  nymphs. 
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'  Nay,  sir/  she  said,  eyeing  me  curiously,  yet  with  a  meny 
face,  '  I  do  not  need  you ;  I  do  not  look  so  high ! ' 

Turning  in  confusion  to  the  next,  I  was  surprised  to  see  before 
me  the  lady  whose  lodging  I  had  invaded  in  my  search  for  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vire — she,  I  mean,  who,  having  picked  up  the  velvet 
knot,  had  dropped  it  so  providentially  where  Simon  Fleix  found  it. 
She  looked  at  me,  blushing  and  laughing,  and  the  young  gentleman, 
who  had  done  her  errand,  presenting  me  by  name,  she  asked  me, 
while  the  others  listened,  whether  I  had  found  my  mistress. 

Before  I  could  answer,  the  lady  to  whom  I  had  first  addressed 
myself  interposed.  *  Stop,  sir ! '  she  cried.  *  What  is  this— a  tale, 
a  jest,  a  game,  or  a  forfeit  ?  ' 

'  An  adventure,  madam,'  I  answered,  bowing  low. 

*  Of  gallantry,  I'll  be  bound,'  she  exclaimed.  *  Fie,  Madame 
de  Bruhl,  and  you  but  six  months  married ! ' 

Madame  de  Bruhl  protested,  laughing,  that  she  had  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  Mercury.  *  At  the  worst,'  she  said,  '  I  carried 
the  pouletaf  But  I  can  assure  youj  duchess,  this  gentleman 
should  be  able  to  tell  us  a  very  fine  story,  if  he  would.' 

The  duchess  and  all  the  other  ladies  clapping  their  hands  at 
this,  and  crying  out  that  the  story  must  and  should  be  told,  I 
found  myself  in  a  prodigious  quandary ;  and  one  wherein  my  wits 
derived  as  little  assistance  as  possible  from  the  bright  eyes  and 
saucy  looks  which  environed  me.  Moreover,  the  commotion 
attracting  other  listeners,  I  found  my  position,  while!  tried  to 
extricate  myself,  growing  each  moment  worse,  so  that  I  began  to 
fear  that  as  I  had  little  imagination  I  should  perforce  have  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  mere  thought  of  this  threw  me  into  a  cold  per- 
spiration, lest  I  should  let  slip  something  of  consequence,  and 
prove  myself  imworthy  of  the  trust  which  M.  de  Bosny  had 
reposed  in  me. 

At  the  moment  when,  despairing  of  extricating  myself,  I  was 
stooping  over  Madame  de  Bruhl  begging  her  to  assist  me,  I  heard, 
amid  the  babel  of  laughter  and  raillery  which  surrounded  me — cer- 
tain of  the  courtiers  having  already  formed  hands  in  a  circle  and 
sworn  I  should  not  depart  without  satisfying  the  ladies — ^a  voice  which 
struck  a  chord  in  my  memory.  I  turned  to  see  who  the  speaker 
was,  and  encountered  no  other  than  M.  de  Bruhl  himself ;  who, 
with  a  flushed  and  angry  face,  was  listening  to  the  explanation 
which  a  friend  was  pouring  into  his  ear.  Standing  at  the 
moment  with  my  knee  on  Madame  de  Bruhl's  stool,  and  remem- 
bering very  well  the  meeting  on  the  stairs,  I  conceived  in  a  flash 
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that  the  man  was  jealous;  but  whether  he  had  yet  heard  my 
name,  or  had  any  clew  to  link  me  with  the  person  who  had 
rescued  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  from  his  clutches,  I  could 
not  tell.  Nevertheless  his  presence  led  my  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel.  The  determination  to  punish  him  began  to  take  form 
in  my  mind,  and  very  quickly  I  regained  my  composure.  Still 
I  was  for  giving  him  one  chance.  Accordingly  I  stooped 
once  more  to  Madame  de  Bruhl's  ear,  and  begged  her  to  spare  me 
the  embarrassment  of  telling  my  tale.  But  then,  finding  her 
pitiless,  as  I  expected,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  growing 
more  and  more  insistent,  I  hardened  my  heart  to  go  through 
with  the  fantastic  notion  which  had  occurred  to  me. 

Indicating  by  a  gesture  that  I  was  prepared  to  obey,  and  the 
duchess  crying  for  a  hearing,  this  was  presently  obtained,  the 
sudden  silence  adding  the  king  himself  to  my  audience.  *  What 
is  it  ? '  he  asked,  coming  up  eflFusively,  with  a  lap-dog  in  his  arms. 
*  A  new  scandal,  eh  ? ' 

*  No,  sire,  a  new  tale-teller,'  the  duchess  answered  pertly.  *  If 
your  Majesty  will  sit,  we  shall  hear  him  the  sooner.' 

He  pinched  her  ear  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  a  page 
presented.  *What?  is  it  Rambouillet's  gfmon  again?'  he  said 
with  some  surprise.  '  Well,  fire  away,  man.  But  who  brought 
you  forward  as  a  Eabelais  ? ' 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  *  Madame  de  Bruhl ! '  whereat  that 
lady  shook  her  fair  hair  about  her  face,  and  cried  out  for  someone 
to  bring  her  a  mask. 

^  Ha,  I  see ! '  said  the  king  drily,  looking  pointedly  at  M.  de 
Bruhl,  who  was  as  black  as  thunder.     *  But  go  on,  man.' 

The  king's  advent,  by  affording  me  a  brief  respite,  had  enabled 
me  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and,  disregarding  the  ribald  interrup- 
tions, which  at  first  were  firequent,  I  began  as  follows :  '  I  am  no 
Babelais,  sire,'  I  said,  *  but  droll  things  happen  to  the  most  unlikely. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  the  fortune  of  a  certain  swain,  whom  I  will 
call  Dromio,  to  arrive  in  a  town  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Blois, 
having  in  his  company  a  nymph  of  great  beauty,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care  by  her  parents.  He  had  not  more  than  lodged 
her  in  his  apartments,  however,  before  she  was  decoyed  away  by 
a  trick,  and  borne  off  against  her  will  by  a  young  gallant,  who  had 
seen  her  and  been  smitten  by  her  charms.  Dromio,  returning, 
and  finding  his  mistress  gone,  gave  way  to  the  most  poignant  grief. 
He  ran  up  and  down  the  city,  seeking  her  in  every  place,  and 
filhng  all  places  with  his  lamentations ;  but  for  a  time  in  vain, 
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until  chance  led  him  to  a  certain  street,  where, -in  an  almost  in* 
credible  manner,  he  found  a  clue  to  her  by  discovering  under- 
foot a  knot  of  velvet,  bearing  Phyllida's  name  wrought  on  it  in 
delicate  needlework,  with  the  words,  "  A  moi !  "  * 

^  Sanctus ! '  cried  the  king,  amid  a  general  murmur  of  surprise, 
*  that  is  well  devised !  Proceed,  sir.  Go  on  like  that,  and  we 
will  make  your  twenty  men  twenty-five.* 

*  Dromio,'  I  continued,  '  at  sight  of  this  trifle  experienced 
the  moat  diverse  emotions,  for  while  he  possessed  in  it  a  due  to 
his  mistress's  fate,  he  had  still  to  use  it  so  as  to  discover  the 
place  whither  she  had  been  hurried.  It  occurred  to  him  at  last 
to  begin  his  search  with  the  house  before  which  the  knot  had 
lain.  Ascending  accordingly  to  the  second-floor,  he  found  there  a 
fair  lady  reclining  on  a  couch,  who  started  up  in  affiight  at  his 
appearance.  He  hastened  to  reassure  her,  and  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  his  coming,  and  learned  after  a  conversation  with  which 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Majesty,  though  it  was  sufficiently  diverting, 
that  the  lady  had  found  the  velvet  knot  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  and  had  herself  dropped  it  again  in  front  of  her  own 
house/ 

*  Pourquoi  ? '  the  king  asked,  interrupting  me. 

*  The  swain,  sire,'  I  answered,  '  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  own  troubles  to  bear  that  in  mind,  even  if  he  learned  it.  But 
this  delicacy  did  not  save  him  from  misconception,  for  as  he 
descended  from  the  lady's  apartment  he  met  her  husband  on  the 
stairs.' 

*  Good  !'  the  king  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee.  *  The 
husband ! '  And  under  cover  of  the  gibe  and  the  courtly  laugh 
which  followed  it  M.  de  Bruhl's  start  of  surprise  passed  unnoticed 
save  by  me. 

'  The  husband,'  I  resumed, '  seeing  a  stranger  descending  his 
staircase,  was  for  stopping  him  and  learning  the  reason  of  his 
presence ;  but  Dromio,  whose  mind  was  with  Phyllida,  refused  to 
stop,  and,  evading  his  questions,  hurried  to  the  part  of  the  town 
where  the  lady  had  told  him  she  found  the  velvet  knot.  Here, 
sire,  at  the  comer  of  a  lane  running  between  garden-walls,  he 
found  a  great  house,  barred  and  gloomy,  and  weD  adapted  to  the 
abductor's  purpose.  Moreover,  scanning  it  on  every  side,  he 
presently  discovered,  tied  about  the  bars  of  an  upper  window,  a 
knot  of  white  linen,  the  very  counterpart  of  that  velvet  one 
which  he  bore  in  his  breast.  Thus  he  knew  that  the  nymph  was 
imprisoned  in  that  room ! ' 
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'  I  mQ  make  it  twenty-five,  as  I  am  a  good  Chnrchman ! '  his 
Majesty  exclaimed,  dropping  the  little  dog  he  was  nnrsing  into  the 
dnchess's  lap,  and  taking  out  his  comfit-box.  *  Rambouillet,'  he 
added  languidly, '  your  Mend  is  a  treasure ! ' 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  and  took  occasion  as  I  did  so  to 
step  a  pace  aside,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  Madame  de  Bruhl, 
as  well  as  her  husband.  Hitherto  madame,  willing  to  be 
accounted  a  part  in  so  pretty  a  romance,  and  ready  enough  also, 
miless  I  was  mistaken,  to  cause  her  husband  a  little  mild  jealousy, 
had  listened  to  the  story  with  a  certain  sly  demureness.  But 
this  I  foresaw  would  not  last  long ;  and  I  felt  something  like 
compunction  as  the  moment  for  striking  the  blow  approached. 
But  I  had  now  no  choice.  'The  best  is  yet  to  come,  sire,' 
I  went  on,  'as  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  in  a  moment. 
Dromio,  though  he  had  discovered  his  mistress,  was  still  in 
the  depths  of  despair.  He  wandered  round  and  round  the 
house,  seeking  ingress  and  finding  none,  untU  at  length, 
sunset  approaching,  and  darkness  redoubling  his  fears  for  the 
nymph,  fortune  took  pity  on  him.  As  he  stood  in  firont  of  the 
house  he  saw  the  abductor  come  out,  lighted  by  two  servants. 
Judge  of  his  surprise,  sire,'  I  continued,  lookiug  round  and 
speaking  slowly,  to  give  full  effect  to  my  words,  '  when  he  recog- 
nised in  him  no  other  than  the  husband  of  the  lady  who,  by 
picking  up  and  again  dropping  the  velvet  knot,  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  success  of  his  search  ! ' 

'  Ha !  these  husbands ! '  cried  the  king.  And  slapping  his 
knee  in  an  ecstasy  at  his  own  acuteness,  he  laughed  in  his  seat 
till  he  rolled  again.     '  These  husbands !     Did  I  not  say  so  ?' 

The  whole  Court  gave  way  to  like  applause,  and  clapped  their 
hands  as  well,  so  that  few  save  those  who  stood  nearest  took 
notice  of  Madame  de  Bruhl's  faint  cry,  and  still  fewer  understood 
why  she  rose  up  suddenly  firom  her  stool  and  stood  gazing  at  her 
husband  with  burning  cheeks  and  clenched  hands.  She  took  no 
heed  of  me,  much  less  of  the  laughing  crowd  round  her,  but  looked 
only  at  him  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes.  He,  after  uttering 
one  hoarse  curse,  seemed  to  have  no  thought  for  any  but  me. 
To  have  the  knowledge  that  his  own  wife  had  baulked  him 
brought  home  to  him  in  this  mocking  fashion,  to  find  how 
little  a  thing  had  tripped  him  that  day,  to  learn  how  blindly 
he  had  played  into  the  hands  of  fate,  above  all  to  be  exposed 
at  once  to  his  wife's  resentment  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Court — 
for  he  could  not  be  sure  that  I  should  not  the  next  moment 
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disclose  his  name — ^all  so  wrought  on  him  that  for  a  momeHt  I 
thought  he  would  strike  me  in  the  presence, 

His  rage,  indeed,  did  what  I  had  not  meant  to  do.  For  the 
king,  catching  sight  of  his  face,  and  remembering  that  Madame  de 
Bruhl  had  elicited  the  story,  screamed  suddenly,  'Haro!*  and 
pointed  ruthlessly  at  him  with  his  finger.  After  that  I  had  no 
need  to  speak,  the  story  leaping  from  eye  to  eye,  and  every  eye 
settling  on  Bruhl,  who  sought  in  vain  to  compose  his  features. 
Madame,  who  surpassed  him,  as  women  commonly  do  surpass 
men,  in  self-control,  was  the  first  to  recover  herself,  and  sitting 
down  as  quickly  as  she  had  risen,  confronted  alike  her  husband 
and  her  rivals  with  a  pale  smile. 

For  a  moment  curiosity  and  excitement  kept  all  breathless, 
the  eye  alone  busy.  Then  the  king  laughed  mischievously. 
'  Come  M.  de  Bruhl,'  he  cried,  ^  perhaps  you  will  finish  the  tale  for 
us  ? '     And  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  a  sneer  on  his  lips. 

*  Or  why  not  Madame  de  Bruhl  ? '  said  the  duchess,  with  her 
head  on  one  side  and  her  eyes  glittering  over  her  fan.  ^  Madame 
would,  I  am  sure,  tell  it  so  weU.' 

But  madame  only  shook  her  head,  smiling  always  that  forced 
smile.  For  Bruhl  himself,  glaring  firom  face  to  face  like  a  bull 
about  to  charge,  I  have  never  seen  a  man  more  out  of  counten- 
ance, or  more  completely  brought  to  bay.  His  discomposure, 
exposed  as  he  was  to  the  ridicule  of  aU  present,  was  such  that  the 
presence  in  which  he  stood  scarcely  hindered  him  fix>m  some 
violent  attack;  and  his  eyes,  which  had  wandered  from  me  at 
the  king's  word,  presently  returning  to  me  again,  he  so  £eur 
forgot  himself  as  to  raise  his  hand  furiously,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  savage  oath. 

The  king  cried  out  angrily, '  Have  a  care,  sir ! '  But  Bruhl  only 
heeded  this  so  far  as  to  thrust  aside  those  who  stood  round  him 
and  push  his  way  hurriedly  through  the  circle. 

'  Amidieu ! '  cried  the  king,  when  he  was  gone.  ^  This  is  fine 
conduct !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  send  after  him  and  have  him  put 
where  his  hot  blood  would  cool  a  little.     Or ' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  his  eyes  resting  on  me.  The  relative 
positions  of  Bruhl  and  myself  as  the  agents  of  Bosny  and  Turenne 
occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  and  suggested  the 
idea,  perhaps,  that  I  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  that  he  had  &llen 
into  it.  At  any  rate  his  face  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  at  last, 
'  A  nice  kettle  of  fish  this  is  you  have  prepared  for  ua,  sir ! '  he 
muttered,  gazing  at  me  gloomily. 
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The  sudden  change  in  his  humour  took  even  couitiers  by  sur- 
prise. Faces  a  moment  before  broad  with  smiles  grew  long  again. 
The  less  important  personages  looked  uncomfortably  at  one  another, 
and  with  one  accord  frowned  on  me.  *  If  your  Majesty  would 
please  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story  at  another  time  ? '  I  suggested 
humbly,  beginning  to  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  never  said 
a  word. 

*  Chut ! '  he  answered,  rising,  his  face  still  betraying  his  per- 
turbation. *  Well,  be  it  so.  For  the  present  you  may  go,  sir. 
Duchess,  give  me  Zizi,  and  come  to  my  closet.  I  want  you  to  see 
my  puppies.  Eetz,  my  good  friend,  do  you  come  too.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Gentlemen,  you  need  not  wait.  It  is  likely 
I  shall  be  late.' 

And,  with  the  utmost  abruptness,  he  broke  up  the  circle. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE     JACOBIN     MONK. 


Had  I  needed  any  reminder  of  the  uncertainty  of  Court  favour,  or 
an  instance  whence  I  might  learn  the  lesson  of  modesty,  and  so 
stand  in  less  danger  of  presuming  on  my  new  and  precarious 
prosperity,  I  had  it  in  this  episode,  and  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  company  round  me.  On  the  circle  breaking  up  in  confu- 
sion, I  found  myself  the  centre  of  general  regard,  but  regard 
of  so  dubious  a  character,  the  persons  who  would  Jiave  been  the 
first  to  compliment  me  had  the  king  retired  earlier,  standing 
farthest  aloof  now,  that  I  felt  myself  rather  insulted  than  honoured 
by  it.  One  or  two,  indeed,  of  the  more  cautious  spirits  did  approach 
me;  but  it  was  with  the  air  of  men  providing  against  a  danger  par- 
ticularly remote,  their  half-hearted  speeches  serving  only  to  fix 
them  in  my  memory  as  belonging  to  a  class,  especially  abhorrent 
to  me — the  class,  I  mean,  of  those  who  wotdd  run  at  once  with  the 
hare  and  the  hounds. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  on  one  person,  and  that  the  one 
whose  disposition  towards  me  was,  next  to  the  king's,  of  first 
importance,  this  episode  had  produced  a  difierent  impression.' 
Feeling,  as  I  made  for  the  door,  a  touch  on  my  arm,  I  turned 
to  find  M.  de  Rambouillet  at  my  elbow,  regarding  me  with  a 
glance  of  mingled  esteem  and  amusement ;  in  fine,  with  a  very 
different  look  from  that  which  had  been  my  welcome  earlier  in 
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the  evening.  I  was  driven  to  suppose  that  he  was  too  great  ft 
man,  or  too  sure  of  his  favour  with  the  king,  to  be  swayed 
by  the  petty  motives  which  actuated  the  Court  generally,  for  he 
laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  my  shoulder,  and  waljced  on  beside  me, 

^  Well,  my  friend,'  he  said,  *  you  have  distinguished  yourself 
finely !  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  remember  a  pretty  woman 
making  more  stir  in  one  evening.  But  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not 
go  home  alone  to-night.' 

'  I  have  my  sword,  M.  le  Marquis,'  I  answered,  somewhat 
proudly. 

'  Which  will  avail  you  little  against  a  knife  in  the  back ! '  he 
retorted  drily.     '  What  attendance  have  you  ? ' 

*  My  equerry,  Simon  Fleix,  is  on  the  stairs.' 

^  Good,  so  far,  but  not  enough,'  he  replied,  as  we  reached  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  ^  You  had  better  come  home  with  me  now, 
and  two  or  three  of  my  fellows  shall  go  on  to  your  lodging  with 
you.  Do  you  know,  my  frieYid,'  he  continued,  looking  at  me 
keenly,  '  you  are  either  a  very  clever  or  a  very  foolish  man  ? ' 

I  made  answer  modestly.  *  Neither  the  one,  I  fear,  nor  the 
other,  I  hope,  sir,'  I  said. 

*  Well,  you  have  done  a  very  pertinent  thing,'  he  replied,  *  for 
good  or  evil.  You  have  let  the  enemy  know  what  he  has  to  expect, 
and  he  is  not  one,  I  warn  you,  to  be  despised.  But  whether  you 
have  been  very  wise  or  very  foolish  in  declaring  open  war  remains 
to  be  seen.' 

'  A  week  will  stow,'  I  answered. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me.      *  You  take  it  coolly,'  he  said. 

*  I  have  been  knocking  about  the  world  for  forty  years,  mar- 
quis,* I  rejoined. 

He  muttered  something  about  Rosny  having  a  good  eye,  and  then 
stopped  to  adjust  his  cloak.  We  were  by  this  time  in  the  street. 
Making  me  go  hand  in  hand  with  him,  he  requested  the  other 
gentlemen  to  draw  their  swords  ;  and  the  servants  being  likewise 
armed  and  numbering  half  a  score  or  more,  with  pikes  and  torches, 
we  made  up  a  very  formidable  party,  and  caused,  I  think,  more 
alarm  as  we  passed  through  the  streets  to  Rambouillet's  lodging  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  feel.  Not  that  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves, 
for  the  attendance  at  Court  that  evening  being  large,  and  the  circle 
breaking  up  as  I  have  described  more  abruptly  than  usual,  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  streets  leading  from 
it  were  alive  with  the  lights  and  laughter  of  parties  similar  to  our 
own. 
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At  the  door  of  the  marquis's  lodging  I  prepared  to  take  leave 
of  him  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  he  would  have  me 
enter  and  sit  down  with  him  to  a  light  refection,  which  it  was 
his  habit  to  take  before  retiring.  Two  of  his  gentlemen  sat 
down  with  us,  and  a  valet,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  waiting  on 
us,  we  made  very  merry  over  the  scene  in  the  presence.  I  learned 
timt  M.  de  Bruhl  was  far  from  popular  at  Court ;  but  being  known 
to  possess  some  kind  of  hold  over  the  king,  and  enjoying  besides 
a  great  reputation  for  recklessness  and  skill  with  the  sword,  he  had 
played  a  high  part  for  a  length  of  time,  and  attached  to  himself, 
especially  since  the  death  of  Guise,  a  considerable  number  of 
followers. 

'  The  truth  is,'  one  of  the  marquis's  gentlemen,  who  was  a  little 
heated  with  wine,  observed,  '  there  is  npthing  at  this  moment 
which  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  man  may  not  win  in  France ! ' 

'  Nor  a  bold  and  Christian  gentleman  for  France ! '  replied  M. 
de  Eambouillet  with  some  asperity,  '  By  the  way,'  he  continued, 
turning  abruptly  to  the  servBut,  *  where  is  M.  Franfois  ?  ' 

The  valet  answered  that  he  had  not  returned  with  us  from 
the  castle.  The  Marquis  expressed  himself  annoyed  at  this,  and  I 
gathered,  firstly,  that  the  missing  man  was  his  near  kinsman,  and, 
secondly,  that  he  was  also  the  young  spark  who  had  been  so 
forward  to  quarrel  with  me  earlier  in  the  evening.  Determining 
to  refer  the  matter,  should  it  become  pressing,  to  Bambouillet  for 
adjustment,  I  took  leave  of  him,  and  attended  by  two  of  his 
servants,  whom  he  kindly  transferred  to  my  service  for  the  present, 
I  started  towards  my  lodging  a  little  before  midnight. 

The  moon  had  risen  while  we  were  at  supper,  and  its  light, 
which  whitened  the  gables  on  one  side  of  the  street,  diffused  a 
glimmer  below  suflScient  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  kennel.  Seeing 
thisylbadethe  men  put  out  our  torch.  Frost  bad  set  in,  and  a 
keen  wind  was  blowing,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  hurry  on  at  a 
good  pace;  and  the  streets  being  quite  deserted  at  this  late 
hour,  or  haunted  only  by  those  who  had  come  to  dread  the  town 
marshal,  we  met  no  one  and  saw  no  lights.  I  fell  to  thinking,  for 
my  part,  of  the  evening  I  had  spent  searching  Blois  for  Made- 
moiselle, and  of  the  difference  between  then  and  now.  Nor  did  1 
fail  while  on  this  track  to  retrace  it  still  farther  to  the  evening  of 
our  arrival  at  my  mother's ;  whence,  as  a  source,  such  kindly  and 
gentle  thoughts  welled  up  in  my  mind  as  were  natural,  and  the 
unfailing  affection  of  that  gracious  woman  required.  These, 
taking  the  place  for  the  moment  of  the  anxious  calculations  and 
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stem  purposes  which  had  of  late  engrossed  me,  were  only  onfited 
by  something  which,  happening  under  my  eyes,  brought  me 
violently  and  abruptly  to  myself. 

This  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  three  men,  who  issued  one 
by  one  from  an  alley  a  score  of  yards  in  front  of  us,  and  after 
pausing  a  second  to  look  back  the  way  they  had  come,  flitted  on 
in  single  file  along  the  street,  disappearing,  as  far  as  the  darkness 
permitted  me  to  judge,  round  a  second  comer.  I  by  no  means 
liked  their  appearance,  and  as  a  scream  and  the  clash  of  arms  rang 
out  next  moment  from  the  direction  in  which  they  had  gone, 
I  cried  lustily  to  Simon  Fleix  to  follow,  and  ran  on,  believing  from 
the  rascals'  movements  that  they  were  after  no  good,  but  that 
rather  some  honest  man  was  like  to  be  sore  beset. 

On  reaching  the  lane  down  which  they  had  plunged,  however,  I 
paused  a  moment,  considering  not  so  much  its  blacloiess,  which 
was  intense,  the  eaves  nearly  meeting  overhead,  as  the  small 
chance  I  had  of  distinguishing  between  attackers  and  attacked. 
But  Simon  and  the  men  overtaking  me,  and  the  sounds  of  a  sharp 
tussle  still  continuing,  I  decided  to  venture,  and  plunged  into  the 
alley,  my  left  arm  well  advanced,  with  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  thrown 
over  it,  and  my  sword  drawn  back.  I  shouted  as  I  ran,  thinking 
that  the  knaves  might  desist  on  hearing  me ;  and  this  was  what 
happened,  for  as  I  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action — the  farther 
end  of  the  alley — two  men  took  to  their  heels,  while  of  two  who 
remained,  one  lay  at  length  in  the  kennel,  and  another  rose  slowly 
from  his  knees. 

'  You  are  just  in  time,  sir,'  the  latter  said,  breathing  hard, 
but  speaking  with  a  preciseness  which  sounded  familiar.  '  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are.  The  villains  had  got  me 
down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  would  have  made  my  mother 
childless.  By  the  way,  you  have  no  light,  have  you  ? '  he  con- 
tinued, lisping  like  a  woman. 

One  of  M.  de  Eambouillet's  men,  who  had  by  this  time  come 
up,  cried  out  that  it  was  Monsieur  Francois. 

*Yes,  blockhead!'  the  young  gentleman  answered  with  the 
utmost  coolness.     *  But  I  asked  for  a  b'ght,  not  for  my  name.' 

*  I  trust  you  are  not  hurt,  sir  ? '  I  said,  putting  up  my  sword. 

'  Scratched  only,'  he  answered,  betraying  no  surprise  on  learn- 
ing who  it  was  had  come  up  so  opportunely ;  as  he  no  doubt  did 
learn  from  my  voice,  for  he  continued  with  a  bow,  *  A  slight  price 
to  pay  for  the  knowledge  that  M,  de  Ma-sac  is  as  forward  on  the 
field  as  oa  the  stairs,' 
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r  bowed  my  acknowledgments. 

^  This  fellow,*  I  said,  *  is  he  much  hurt  ?  ' 

^  Tut,  tut !  I  thought  I  had  saved  the  marshal  all  trouble,' 
M.  Franfois  replied.     '  Is  he  not  dead,  Gil  ? ' 

The  poor  wretch  made  answer  for  himself,  crying  out  piteously 
and  in  a  choking  voice,  for  a  priest  to  shrive  him.  At  that  moment 
Simon  Fleix  returned  with  our  torch,  which  he  had  lighted  at  the 
nearest  cross-streets,  where  there  was  a  brazier,  and  we  saw  by 
this  light  that  the  man  was  coughing  up  blood,  and  might  live 
perhaps  half  an  hour. 

'  Mordieu !  That  comes  of  thrusting  too  high ! '  M.  Francois 
muttered,  regretfully.  'An  inch  lower,  and  there  would  have 
been  none  of  this  trouble !  I  suppose  somebody  must  fetch  one. 
Gil,*  he  continued,  'run,  man,  to  the  sacristy  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denys,  and  get  a  Father.  Or — stay !  Help  to  lift  him  under  the 
lee  of  the  wall  there.    The  wind  cuts  like  a  knife  here.' 

The  street  being  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  nearest  us  stood  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  on  wooden 
piles,  and  the  space  underneath  it,  being  enclosed  at  the  back  and 
sides,  was  used  as  a  cart-house.  The  servants  moved  the  dying 
man  into  this  rude  shelter,  and  I  accompanied  them,  being 
unwilling  to  leave  the  young  gentleman  alone.  Not  wishing, 
however,  to  seem  to  interfere,  I  walked  to  the  farther  end,  and  sat 
down  on  the  shaft  of  a  cart,  whence  I  idly  admired  the  strange 
aspect  of  the  group  I  had  left,  as  the  glare  of  the  torch  brought 
now  one  and  now  another  into  prominence,  and  sometimes  shone 
on  M,  Fran9ois'  jewelled  fingers  toying  with  his  tiny  moustache, 
and  sometimes  on  the  writhing  features  of  the  man  at  his  feet. 

On  a  sudden,  and  before  Gil  had  started  on  his  errand,  I  saw  there 
was  a  priest  among  them.  I  had  not  seen  him  enter,  nor  had 
I  any  idea  whence  he  came.  My  first  impression  was  only  that 
here  was  a  priest,  and  that  he  was  looking  at  me — not  at  the  man 
craving  his  assistance  on  the  floor,  or  at  those  who  stood  round 
him,  but  at  me,  who  sat  away  in  the  shadow  beyond  the  ring  of 
Ught ! 

This  was  surprising ;  but  a  second  glance  explained  it,  for  then 
I  saw  that  he  was  the  Jacobin  monk  who  had  haunted  my 
mother's  dying  hours.  And,  amazed  as  much  at  this  strange 
rencontre  as  at  the  man's  boldness,  I  sprang  up  and  strode  for- 
wards, forgetting,  in  an  impulse  of  righteous  anger,  the  oflSce  he 
came  to  do.  And  this- the  more  as  his  face,  still  turned  to  me,  seemed 
instinct  to  my  eyes  with  triumphant  malice.    As  I  moved  towards 
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him,  however,  with  a  fierce  exclamation  on  my  lips,  he  suddenly 
dropped  his  eyes  and  knelt.  Immediately  M.  Francois  cried  ^  Hush ! ' 
and  the  men  turned  to  me  with  scandalised  faces.  I  &11  back.  Yet 
even  then,  whispering  on  his  knees  by  the  dying  man,  the  knave 
was  thinking,  I  felt  sure,  of  me,  glorying  at  once  in  his  immunity 
and  the  power  it  gave  him  to  tantalise  me  without  fear. 

I  determined,  whatever  the  result,  to  intercept  him  when  all 
was  over ;  and  on  the  man  dying  a  few  minutes  later,  I  walked 
resolutely  to  the  open  side  of  the  shed,  thinking  it  likely  he 
might  try  to  slip  away  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come.  He 
stood  a  moment  speaking  to  M.  Franpois,  however,  and  then, 
accompanied  b}  him,  advanced  boldly  to  meet  me,  a  lean  smile  on 
his  face. 

'  Father  Antoine,^  M.  Francois  said  politely,  '  tells  me  that  he 
knows  you,  M.  de  Marsac,  and  desires  to  speak  to  you,  malr^ 
apropos  as  is  the  occasion.' 

'  And  I  to  him,'  I  answered,  trembling  with  rage,  and  only 
restraining  by  an  effort  the. impulse  which  would  have  had  me 
dash  my  hand  in  the  priest's  pale,  smirking  face.  '  I  have  waited 
long  for  this  moment,'  I  continued,  eyeing  him  steadily,  as 
M«  Franfois  withdrew  out  of  hearing,  '  and  had  you  tried  to  avoid 
me,  I  would  have  dragged  you  back,  though  all  your  tribe  were 
here  to  protect  you.' 

His  presence  so  maddened  me  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said. 
I  felt  my  breath  come  quickly,  I  felt  the  blood  surge  to  my  head, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  restrained  myself  when  he  answered  with 
welUaffected  sanctity, '  Like  mother,  like  son,  I  fear,  sir.  Huguenots 
both.' 

I  choked  with  rage.  '  What !  *  I  said,  *  you  dare  to  threaten 
me  as  you  threatened  my  mother  ?  Fool !  know  that  only  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing  you  I  took  the  r<K>ms 
in  which  my  mother  died.' 

*  I  know  it,'  he  answered  quietly.  And  then  in  a  second,  as  by 
magic,  he  altered  his  demeanour  completely,  raising  his  head  and 
looking  me  in  the  face.  '  That,  and  so  much  besides,  I  know,'  be 
continued,  giving  me,  to  my  astonishment,  frown  for  frown,  *  that 
if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  M.  de  Marsac,  and  listen 
quietly.     I  will  convince  you  that  the  folly  is  not  on  my  side.' 

Amazed  at  his  new  manner,  in  which  there  was  none  of  the 
madness  that  had  marked  him  at  our  first  meeting,  but  a 
strange  air  of  authority,  unlike  anything  I  had  associated  with 
him  before,  I  signed  to  him  to  proceed. 
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*  You  think  that  I  am  in  your  power  ? '  he  said,  smiling. 

*  I  think,'  I  retorted  swiftly,  *  that,  escaping  me  now,  you  will 
have  at  your  heels  henceforth  a  worse  enemy  than  even  your  own 
sins.' 

*  Just  so,'  he  answered,  nodding.  *  Well,  I  am  going  to  show 
you  that  the  reverse  is  the  c€ise ;  and  that  you  are  as  completely  in 
my  hands,  to  spare  or  to  break,  as  this  straw.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  here  in  Blois,  a  Huguenot ! ' 

*  Chut ! '  I  exclaimed  contemptuously,  affecting  a  confidence  I- 
was  &r  from  feeling.  '  A  little  while  back  that  might  have 
av^ed  you.  But  we  are  in  Blois,  not  Paris,  It  is  not  far  to  the 
Loire,  and  you  have  to  deal  with  a  man  now,  not  with  a  woman. 
It  is  you  who  have  cause  to  tremble,  not  I.' 

^  You  think  to  be  protected,'  he  answered  with  a  sour  smile, 
'  even  on  this  side  of  the  Loire,  I  see.  But  one  word  to  the 
Pope's  Legate,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  and  you  wojald  see  the 
inside  of  a  dungeon,  if  not  worse.     For  the  king * 

*  King  or  no  king ! '  I  answered,  interrupting  him  with  more 
assurance  than  I  felt,  seeing  that  I  remembered  only  too  well 
Henry's  remark  that  Bosny  must  not  look  to  him  for  protection,  *  I 
fear  you  not  a  whit !  And  that  reminds  me.  I  have  heard  you  talk 
treason — ^rank,  black  treason,  priest,  as  ever  sent  man  to  rope, 
and  I  will  give  you  up.  By  heaven  I  will ! '  I  cried,  my  rage  in- 
creasing, as  I  discerned,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  dangerous 
hold  he  had  over  me.  '  You  have  threatened  me !  One  word, 
and  I  will  send  you  to  the  gallows ! ' 

*  Sh ! '  he  answered,  indicating  M.  Francois  by  a  gesture  of 
the  hand.  ^  l^or  your  own  sake,  not  mine.  This  is  fine  talking, 
but  you  have  not  yet  heard  all  I  know.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  how  you  have  spent  the  last  month?  Two  days  after 
Christmas,  M.  de  Marsac,  you  left  Chiz^  with  a  young  lady — I  can 
give  you  her  name,  if  you  please.  Four  days  afterwards  you  reached 
Blois,  and  took  her  to  your  mother's  lodging.  Next  morning  she 
left  you  for  M.  de  Bruhl.  Two  days  later  you  tracked  her  to  a 
house  in  the  Ruelle  d'Arcy,  and  fireed  her,  but  lost  her  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Then  you  stayed  in  Blois  until  your  mother's 
death,  going  a  day  or  two  later  to  M.  de  Bosny's  house  by  Mantes, 
where  mademoiselle  still  is.  Yesterday  you  arrived  in  Blois  with 
M.  de  Rosny ;  you  went  to  his  lodging ;  you ' 

*  Proceed,  sir,'  I  muttered,  leaning  forward.    Under  cover  of 

my  cloak  I  drew  my  dagger  half-way  from  its  sheath,    ^  Proceed, 

,  I  piay,*  I  repeated  with  dry  lips. 

z  2 
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*You  slept  there,'  he  continued^  holding  his  ground,  but 
shuddering  slightly,  either  from  cold  or  because  he  perceived 
my  movement  and  read  my  design  in  my  eyes.  '  This  morning 
you  remained  here  in  attendance  on  ]M.  de  Rambouillet.' 

For  the  moment  I  breathed  freely  again,  perceiving  that 
though  he  knew  much,  the  one  thing  on  which  M.  de  Rosny's 
design  turned  had  escaped  him.  The  secret  interview  with  the 
king,  which  compromised  alike  Henry  himself  and  M.  de  Bam* 
bouillet,  had  apparently  passed  unnoticed  and  unsuspected.  With 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief  I  slid  back  the  dagger,  which  I  had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to^  use  had  he  known  all,  and  drew  my  cloak 
round  me  with  a  shrug  of  feigned  indifference.  I  sweated  to 
think  what  he  did  know,  but  our  interview  with  the  king  having 
escaped  him,  I  breathed  again. 

*  Well,  sir,*  I  said  curtly,  *  I  have  listened.  And  now,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  all  this  ? ' 

'  My  purpose  ? '  he  answered,  his  eyes  glittering,  *  To  show 
you.  that  you  are  in  my  power.  You  are  the  agent  of  Mi  de 
Bosny.  I,  the  agent,  however  humble,  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
I^eague.  Of  your  movements  I  know  all.  What  do  you  know 
of  mine  ? ' 

*  Knowledge,'  I  made  grim  answer,  ^  is  not  everything,  sir 
priest.' 

'It  is  more  than  it  was,'  he  said,  smiling  his  thin-lipped  smile* 
*  It  is  going  to  be  more  than  it  is.  And  I  know  much — about  you, 
M.  de  Marsac.' 

'  You  know  too  much  ! '  I  retorted,  feeling  his  covert  threats 
close  around  me  like  the  folds  of  some  great  serpent.  *  But  you 
are  imprudent,  I  think.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  to  prevent  me 
striking  you  through  where  you  stand,  and  ridding  myself  at  a 
blow  of  so  much  knowledge  ?  ' 

'The  presence  of  three  men,  M,  de  Marsac,'  he  answered 
lightly,  waving  his  hand  towards  M.  Franfois  and  the  others, 
'  every  one  of  whom  would  give  you  up  to  justice.  You  forget 
that  you  are  north  of  the  Loire,  and  that  priests  are  not  to  be 
massacred  here  with  impunity,  as  in  your  lawless  south-country. 
However,  enough.  The  night  is  cold,  and  M.  d'Agen  grows  sus- 
picious as  well  as  impatient.  We  have,  perhaps,  spoken  too  long 
already.  Permit  me ' — he  bowed  and  drew  back  a  step — *  to 
resume  this  discussion  to-morrow.' 

Despit'C  tis  politeness  and  the  hollow  civility  with  which  he 
thus  sought  to  close  the  interview,  the  light  of  triumph  whichi 
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%Iione  in  his  eyes,  as  the  glare  of  the  torch  fell  athwart  them, 
no  less  than  the  assured  tone  of  his  voice,  told  me  clearly 
that  he  knew  his  power.  He  seemed,  indeed,  transformed :  no 
longer  a  slinking,  peaceful  clerk,  preying  on  a  woman's  fears,  but 
a  bold  and  crafty  schemer,  skilled  and  unscrupulous,  possessed 
of  hidden  knowledge  and  hidden  resources ;  the  personification 
of  evil  intellect.  For  a  moment,  knowing  all  I  knew,  and  par- 
ticularly the  responsibilities  which  lay  before  me,  and  the  interests 
committed  to  my  hands,  I  quailed,  confessing  myself  unequal  to 
him.  I  forgot  the  righteous  vengeance  I  owed  him  ;  I  cried 
out  helplessly  against  the  ill-fortune  which  had  brought  him 
across  my  path.  I  saw  myself  enmeshed  and  fettered  beyond 
hope  of  escape,  and  by  an  effort  only  controlled  the  despair 
I  felt. 

'  To-morrow  ?  *  I  muttered  hoarsely.     '  At  what  time  ?  * 
He   shook  his  head  with  a  cunning   smile.     'A  thousand 
thanks,  but  I  will  settle  that  myself!  *  he  answered.    '  Au  revoir ! ' 
And  muttering  a  word  of  leave-taking  to  M.  Fraufois  d'Agen,  he 
blessed  the  two  servants,  and  went  out  into  the  night. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

tHE   OFFER  OP  THE  LEAGUE* 


'When  the  last  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away,  I  awoke  as  from 
an  evil  dream,  and  becoming  conscious  of  the  presence  of  M. 
Francois  and  the  servants,  recollected  mechanically  that  I  owed  the 
former  an  apology  for  my  discourtesy  in  keeping  him  standing  in 
the  cold.  I  began  to  offer  it ;  but  my  distress  and  confusion  of 
mind  were  such  that  in  the  middle  of  a  set  phrase  I  broke  off,  and 
stood  looking  fixedly  at  him,  my  trouble  so  plain  that  he  asked  me 
civilly  if  anything  ailed  me. 

*  No,'  I  answered,  turning  from  him  impatiently ;  *  nothing, 
nothing,  sir.  Or  tell  me,'  I  continued,  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
mind,  '  who  is  that  who  has  just  left  us  ? ' 

*  Father  Antoine,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Ay,  Father  Antoine,  Father  Judas,  call  him  what  you  Kke,'  I 
rejoined  bitterly. 

'  Then  if  you  leave  the  choice  to  me,'  M.  Franpois  answered 
with  grave  politeness,  *  I  would  rather  call  him  something  more 
pleasant,  M.  de  Marsac — James  or  John,  let  us  say.     For  there  is 
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little  said  here  whicli  does  not  come  back  to  him.  If  walls  have 
ears,  the  walls  of  Blois  are  in  his  pay.  But  I  thought  you  knew 
him,'  he  continued.  '  He  is  secretary,  confidant,  chaplain,  what 
you  will,  to  Cardinal  Betz,  and  one  of  those  whom — ^in  your 
ear — greater  men  court  and  more  powerful  men  lean  on.  If  I  had 
to  choose  between  them,  I  would  rather  cross  M.  de  Crillon.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you/  I  muttered,  checked  as  much  by  his 
manner  as  his  words. 

'  Not  at  all,'  he  answered  more  lightly.  *  Any  information  I 
have  is  at  your  disposal.' 

However,  I  saw  the  imprudence  of  venturing  farther,  and 
hastened  to  take  leave  of  him,  persuading  him  to  allow  one  of  M* 
de  Eambouillet's  servants  to  accompany  him  home.  He  said  that 
he  should  call  on  me  in  the  morning ;  and  forcing  myself  to  answer 
him  in  a  suitable  manner,  I  saw  him  depart  one  way,  and  myself, 
accompanied  by  Simon  Fleix,  went  oflF  another.  My  feet  were 
frozen  with  long  standing — I  think  the  corpse  we  left  was  scarce 
colder — but  my  head  was  hot  with  feverish  doubts  and  fears.  The 
moon  had  sunk  and  the  streets  were  dark.  Our  torch  had  burned 
out,  and  we  had  no  light.  But  where  my  followers  saw  only 
blackness  and  vacancy,  I  saw  an  evil  smile  and  a  lean  visage 
fraught  with  menace  and  exultation. 

For  the  more  closely  I  directed  my  mind  to  the  position  in 
which  I  stood,  the  graver  it  seemed.  Pitted  against  Bruhl  alone, 
amid  strange  surroundings  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  Court  intrigue, 
I  had  thought  my  task  sufficiently  difficult  and  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  I  laboured  sufficiently  serious  before  this  in- 
terview. Conscious  of  a  certain  rustiness  and  a  distaste  for  finesse, 
with  resources  so  inferior  to  Bruhl's  that  even  M.  de  Eosny'sUbera- 
lity  had  not  done  much  to  make  up  the  difference,  I  had  accepted 
the  post  offered  me  rather  readily  than  sanguinely ;  with  joy,  seeing 
that  it  held  out  the  hope  of  high  reward,  but  with  no  certain 
expectation  of  success.  Still,  matched  with  a  man  of  violent  and 
headstrong  character,  I  had  seen  no  reason  to  despair ;  nor  any 
why  I  might  not  arrange  the  secret  meeting  between  the  king  and 
mademoiselle  with  safety,  and  conduct  to  its  end  an  intrigue 
simple  and  unsuspected,  and  requiring  for  its  execution  rather 
courage  and  caution  than  address  or  experience. 

Now,  however,  I  found  that  Bruhl  was  not  my  only  or  my 
most  dangerous  antagonist.  Another  was  in  the  field — or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  was  waiting  outside  the  arena,  ready  to  snatch 
the  prize  when  we  should  have  disabled  one  another.    From  a 
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dream  of  Bruhl  and  myself  as  engaged  in  a  competition  for  the 
king's  favour,  wherein  neither  conld  expose  the  other  nor  appeal 
even  in  the  last  resort  to  the  joint-enemies  of  his  Majesty  and 
onrselves,  I  awoke  to  a  very  different  state  of  things ;  I  awoke 
to  find  those  enemies  the  masters  of  the  situation,  possessed  of  the 
clue  to  our  plans,  and  permitting  them  only  as  long  as  they  seemed 
to  threaten  no  serious  peril  to  themselves. 

No  discovery  could  be  more  mortifying  or  more  fraught  with 
terror.  The  perspiration  stood  on  my  brow  as  I  recalled  the 
warning  which  M.  de  Rosny  had  uttered  against  Cardinal  Betz, 
or  noted  down  the  various  points  of  knowledge  which  were  in 
Father  Antoine's  possession.  He  knew  every  event  of  the  last 
month,  with  one  exception,  and  could  tell,  I  verily  believed,  how 
many  crowns  I  had  in  my  pouch.  Conceding  this,  and  the  secret 
sources  of  information  he  must  possess,  what  hope  had  I  of 
keeping  my  future  movements  from  him  ?  Mademoiselle*s  arrival 
wotild  be  known  to  him  before  she  had  well  passed  the  gates ;  nor 
was  it  likely,  or  even  possible,  that  I  should  again  succeed  in 
reaehing  the  king's  presence  untraced  and  unsuspected.  In  fine, 
I  saw -myself,  equally  with  Bruhl,  a  puppet  in  this  man's  hands, 
my  goings  out  and  my  comings  in  watched  and  reported  to  him 
his  mercy  the  only  bar  between  myself  and  destruction.  At  any 
moment  I  might  be  arrested  as  a  Huguenot,  the  enterprise  in 
which  I  was  engaged  ruined,  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  Bruhl  or  the  equally  dangerous  intrigues  of  the 
Ltegue. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  fancied  sleep  impossible;  but 
hi^tand  weariness  are  strong  persuaders,  and  when  I  reached 
my  lodging  I  slept  long  and  soundly,  as  became  a  man  who  had 
looked  danger  in  the  face  more  than  once*  The  morning  light 
too  brought  an  accession  both  of  courage  and  hope.  I  reflected 
on  the  misery  of  my  condition  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  without/ 
friends  or  resources,  and  driven  to  herd  with  such  a  man  as 
Fresnoy.  And  telling  myself  that  the  gold  crowns  which  M.  de 
Bosny  had  lavished  upon  me  were  not  for  nothing,  nor  the  morer 
precious  friendship  with  which  he  had  honoured  me  a  gift  that 
called  for  no  return,  I  rose  with  new  spirit  and  a  countenance 
which  threw  Simon  Fleix — who  had  seen  me  lie  down  the  picture 
of  despair — ^into  the  utmost  astonishment. 

^  Yon  have  had  good  dreams,'  he  said,  eyeing  me  jealously  and 
ifiib  5  disturbed  air. 

*  I  had  a  very  evil  one  last  night,'  I  answered  lightly,  wondering 
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a  little  why  he  looked  at  me  so,  and  why  he  seemed  to  resent  my 
return  to  hopefolness  and  courage.  I  might  have  followed  this  tndn 
of  thought  farther  with  advantage,  since  I  possessed  a  clue  to  his 
state  of  mind ;  but  at  that  moment  a  summons  at  the  door  called 
him  away  to  it,  and  he  presently  ushered  in  M.  Franpois,  who, 
saluting  me  with  punctilious  politeness,  had  not  said  fifty  words 
before  he  introduced  the  subject  of  his  toe — ^no  longer,  however, 
in  a  hostile  spirit,  but  as  the  happy  medium  which  had  led  him 
to  recognise  the  worth  and  sterling  qualities — ^so  he  was  pleased  to 
say — of  his  preserver. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  him  in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  told 
him  frankly  that  the  friendship  with  which  his  kinsman,  M.  de 
BambouiUet,  honoured  me  would  prevent  me  giving  him  satis- 
faction save  in  the  last  resort.  He  replied  that  the  service  I  had 
done  him  was  such  as  to  render  this  immaterial;  unless  I  had 
myself  cause  of  ofience ;  which  I  was  forward  to  deny. 

We  were  x^^ying  one  another  compliments  after  this  fashion, 
while  I  regarded  him  with  the  interest  which  the  middle-aged 
bestow  on  the  young  and  gallant  in  whom  they  see  their  own  youth 
and  hopes  mirrored,  when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  admitted,  equally,  I  think,  to  the  disgust  of  M. 
Francois  and  myself,  the  form  of  Father  Antoine. 

Seldom  have  two  men  more  diverse  stood,  I  believe,  in  a  room 
together;  seldom  has  any  greater  contrast  been  presented  to  a  man's 
eyes  than  that  opened  to  mine  on  this  occasion.  On  the  one  side 
the  gay  young  spark,  with  his  short  cloak,  his  fine  suit  of  black- 
and-silver,  his  trim  limbs  and  jewelled  hUt  and  chased  comfit-box ; 
on  the  other,  the  tall,  stooping  monk,  lean-jawed  and  bright-eyed, 
whose  gown  hung  about  him  in  coarse,  ungainly  folds.  And  M. 
Franpois'  sentiment  on  first  seeing  the  other  was  certainly  dislike. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  bestowed  a  greeting  on  the  new-comer 
which  evidenced  a  secret  awe,  and  in  other  ways  showed  so  plain 
a  desire  to  please  that  I  felt  my  fears  of  the  priest  return  in  force. 
I  reflected  that  the  talents  which  in  such  a  garb  could  win  the 
respect  of  M.  Franfois  d'Agen — a  brilliant  star  among  the  younger 
courtiers,  and  one  of  a  class  much  given  to  thinking  scorn  of  their 
fathers'  roughness — must  be  both  great  and  formidable;  and, 
so  considering,  I  received  the  monk  with  a  distant  courtesy  which 
I  had  once  little  thought  to  extend  to  him.  I  put  aside  for  the 
moment  the  private  grudge  I  bore  him  with  so  much  justice,  and 
remembered  only  the  burden  which  lay  on  me  in  my  contest  with 
him. 
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'  1  conjectured  without  difficulty  that  he  chose  to  come  at  this 
time,  when  M.  Franjois  was  with  me,  out  of  a  cunning  regard  to 
his  own  safety ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  M.  Fran9ois, 
beginning  to  make  his  adieux,  Father  Antoine  begged  him  to  wait 
below,  adding  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  com- 
mtmicate.  He  advanced  his  request  in  terms  of  politeness 
bordering  on  humility ;  but  I  could  clearly  see  that,  in  assenting 
to  it,  M.  d'Agen  bowed  to  a  will  stronger  than  his  own,  and  would, 
had  he  dared  to  follow  his  own  bent,  have  given  a  very  different 
answer.  As  it  was  he  retired — ^nominally  to  give  an  order  to  his 
lackey — with  a  species  of  impatient  self-restraint  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  construe. 

Left  alone  with  me,  and  assured  that  we  had  no  listeners,  the 
monk  was  not  slow  in  coming  to  the  point. 

*  You  have  thought  over  what  I  told  you  last  night  ? '  he  said 
brusquely,  dropping  in  a  moment  the  suave  manner  which  he  had 
maintained  in  M.  Fran9ois's  presence. 

I  replied  coldly  that  I  had. 

*  And  you  understand  the  position  ? '  he  continued  quickly, 
looking  at  me  from  under  his  brows  as  he  stood  before  me,  with 
one  clenched  fist  on  the  table.  '  Or  shall  I  tell  you  more  ?  Shall 
I  t«ll  you  how  poor  and  despised  you  were  some  weeks  ago, 
M.  de  Marsac — ^you  who  now  go  in  velvet,  and  have  three  men  at 
your  back  ?  Or  whose  gold  it  is  has  brought  you  here,  and  made 
yon  this  ?  Chut !  Do  not  let  us  trifle.  You  are  here  as  the  secret 
agent  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  It  is  my  business  to  learn  your 
plans  and  his  intentions,  and  I  propose  to  do  so/ 

^WeU?'  I  said. 

'I  am  prepared  to  buy  them,*  he  answered;  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  spoke,  with  a  greed  which  set  me  yet  more  on  my 
guard. 

*For  whom?*  I  asked.  Having  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
must  use  the  same  weapons  as  my  adversary,  I  reflected  that  to 
express  indignation,  such  as  might  become  a  young  man  new  to 
the  world,  could  help  me  not  a  whit.  *  For  whom  ? '  I  repeated, 
seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

*  That  is  my  business,'  he  replied  slowly. 

'  You  want  to  know  too  much  and  tell  too  little,'  I  retorted, 
yawning. 

*  And  you  are  playing  with  me,'  he  cried,  looking  at  me  sud- 
denly, with  so  piercing  a  gaze  and  so  dark  a  coimtenance  that  I 
checked  a  shudder  with  difficulty.    '  So  much  the  worse  for  you, 
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so  much,  the  worse  for  you ! '  he  continued  fiercely.  *  I  am  here 
to  buy  the  information  you  hold,  but  if  you  will  not  sell,  thei^ 
is  another  way.  At  an  hour's  notice  I  can  ruin  your  plans, 
and  send  you  to  a  dungeon !  You  are  like  a  fish  caught  in  a 
net  not  yet  drawn.  It  thrusts  its  nose  this  way  and  that,  and 
touches  the  mesh,  but  is  slow  to  take  the  alarm  until  the  net  is 
drawn — ^and  then  it  is  too  late.  So  it  is  with  you,  and  so  it  is,'  he 
added,  falling  into  the  ecstatic  mood  which  marked  him  at  timee^ 
and  left  me  in  doubt  whether  he  were  aU  knave  or  in  part  enthu- 
siast, ^  with  all  those  who  set  themselves  against  St.  Peter  and  his 
Church ! ' 

'  I  have  heard  you  say  much  the  same  of  the  King  of  France,* 
I  said  derisively. 

^  You  tnist  in  him  ?  *  he  retorted,  his  eyes  gleaming.  *  You 
have  been  up  there,  and  seen  his  crowded  chamber,  and  counted 
his  forty-five  gentlemen  and  his  grey-coated  Swiss  ?  I  tell  you 
the  splendour  you  saw  was  a  dream,  and  will  vanish  as  a  dream. 
The  man's  strength  and  his  glory  shall  go  from  him,  and  that 
soon*  Have  you  no  eyes  to  see  that  he  is  beside  the  question  ? 
There  are  but  two  powers  in  France — the  Holy  Union,  which  still 
prevails,  and  the  accursed  Huguenot ;  and  between  them  is  the 
battle.' 

Now  you  are  telling  me  more,'  I  said. 

He  grew  sober  in  a  moment,  looking  at  me  with  a  vicious 
anger  hard  to  describe. 

*  Tut  tut,'  he  said,  showing  his  yellow  teeth,  *  the  dead  tell 
no  tales.  And  for  Henry  of  Vajois,  he  so  loves  a  monk  that  you 
might  better  accuse  his  mistress.  But  for  you,  I  have  only  to  cry 
**  Ho !  a  Huguenot  and  a  spy ! "  and  though  he  loved  you  more 
than  he  loved  Quelus  or  Maugiron,  he  dare  not  stretch  out  a  finger 
to  save  you ! ' 

I  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  with  difficulty  maintcuned 
the  air  of  indifference  with  which  I  had  entered  on  the  interview. 

'  But  what  if  I  leave  Blois  ? '  I  ventured,  merely  to  see  wha4> 
he  would  say. 

He  laughed.  *  You  cannot,'  he  answered.  *  The  net  is  round, 
you,  M.  de  Marsac,  and  there  are  those  at  every  gate  who  know 
you  and  have  their  instructions.  I  can  destroy  you,  but  I  would 
fain  have  your  information,  and  for  that  I  will  pay  you  five 
hundred  crowns  and  let  you  go.' 

*  To  fiall  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Navarre  ? ' 

*  He  will  disown  you,  in  any  case,'  he  answered  eagerly.     *  He. 
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had  that  in  his  mind,  my  friend,  when  he  selected  an  agent  so 
obscnre.  He  will  disown  yon.  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  had  I  been  an 
hour  quicker  I  had  caught  Eosny — Rosny  himself! ' 

*  There  is  one  thing  lacking  still,'  I  replied.  *  How  am  I  to  be 
sure  that,  when  I  have  told  you  what  I  know,  you  will  pay  me 
the  money  or  let  me  go  ? ' 

'  I  will  swear  to  it ! '  he  answered  earnestly,  deceived  into 
thinking  I  was  about  to  surrender.  ^  I  will  give  you  my  oath, 
M.  de  Marsac ! ' 

'  I  would  as  soon  have  your  shoe-lace ! '  I  exclaimed,  the 
indignation  I  could  not  entirely  repress  finding  vent  in  that 
phrase.  '  A  Churchman's  vow  is  worth  a  candle— or  a  candle  and 
a  half,  is  it  ? '  I  continued  ironically.  '  I  must  have  some  security 
a  great  deal  more  substantial  than  that,  father.' 

*  What  ? '  he  asked,  looking  at  me  gloomily. 

Seeing  an  opening,  I  cudgelled  my  brains  to  think  of  any 
condition  which,  being  falfiUed,  might  turn  the  table  on  him  and 
place  him  in  my  power.  But  his  position  was  so  strong,  or  my 
wits  so  weak,  that  nothing  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  sat 
looking  at  him,  my  mind  gradually  passing  from  the  possibility 
of  escape  to  the  actual  danger  in  which  I  stood,  and  which 
encompassed  also  Simon  Fleiz,  and,  in  a  degree,  doubtless, 
M.  de  Bambouillet.  In  four  or  five  days,  too,  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Vire  would  arrive.  I  wondered  if  I  could  send  any  warning 
to  her ;  and  then,  again,  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  interfering 
with  M.  de  Rosny's  plans,  the  more  as  Maignan,  who  had  gone 
to  fetch  mademoiselle,  was  of  a  kind  to  disregard  any  orders  save 
his  master's. 

'  Well ! '  said  the  monk,  impatiently  recalling  me  to  myself, 
*  what  security  do  you  want  ? ' 

*"  I  am  not  quite  sure  at  this  moment,'  I  made  answer  slowly. 
'  I  am  in  a  difficult  position.     I  must  have  some  time  to  consider.' 

*  And  to  rid  yourself  of  me,  if  it  be  possible,'  he  said  with 
irony.  '  I  quite  understand.  But  I  warn  you  that  you  are 
watched ;  and  that  wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  do,  eyes 
which  are  mine  are  upon  you.' 

*  I,  too,  understand,'  I  said  coolly. 

He  stood  awhile  uncertain,  regarding  me  with  mingled  doubt 
and  malevolence,  tortured  on  the  one  hand  by  fear  of  losing  the 
prize  if  he  granted  delay,  on  the  other  of  failing  as  utterly  if  he 
exerted  his  power  and  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  my  resolution. 
I  watched  him,  too,  and  gauging  his  eagerness  and  the  value  of 
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the  stake  for  which  he  was  striving  by  the  strength  of  his  emotions^ 
drew  small  comfort  from  the  sight.  More  than  once  it  had  occurred 
to  me,  and  now  it  occurred  to  me  again,  to  extricate  myself  by  a 
blow.  But  a  natural  reluctance  to  strike  an  unarmed  man,  however 
vile  and  knavish,  and  the  belief  that  he  had  not  trusted  himself  in 
my  power  without  taking  the  fullest  precautions,  withheld  me. 
When  he  grudgingly,  and  with  many  dark  threats,  proposed  to 
wait  three  days — ^and  not  an  hour  more — for  my  answer,  I 
acceptcKl ;  for  I  saw  no  other  alternative  open.  And  on  these  terms, 
but  not  without  some  short  discussion,  we  parted,  and  I  heard 
his  stealthy  footstep  go  sneaking  down  the  stairs. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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How  Orchids  climbed  the  Trees. 


IN  paddling  up  the  smaller  rivers  of  Guiana  the  visitor  is  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  orchids  and  other  epi- 
phytes perched  on  every  limb  and  branch  above  his  head.  Coming 
from  a  temperate  climate,  where  only  mosses,  lichens,  and  perhaps 
a  fern  or  two,  can  live  under  such  circumstances,  he  sees  great 
arums  with  rosettes  of  leaves  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  crowded 
groups  of  hard-leaved  tillandsias,  mistletoe-like  bunches  of  rhip- 
salis,  orchids,  ferns,  and  mosses,  all  struggling  for  places  where 
they  can  find  room  to  enjoy  life  and  propagate  their  species.  In 
the  dense  gloom  of  the  forest,  where  the  branches  interlace  with 
each  other,  they  cannot  secure  enough  light,  but  wherever  the 
continuity  is  broken  by  river  or  savannah,  the  trees  on  the  borders 
are  decorated  with  a  wealth  of  these  interesting  plants.  From 
the  river  nothing  but  a  sloping  bank  of  foliage  is  visible,  but  by 
paddling  through  the  outer  screen,  which  comes  down  into  the 
water,  a  very  pretty  scene  is  revealed  overhead.  Although  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  shut  out,  there  is  generally  sufficient 
light  for  the  epiphytes,  and  here  they  give  quite  a  festive  appear- 
ance to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  tangle  of  bare  limbs  and 
branches.  Down  to  the  smallest  twigs,  every  one  is  loaded  with 
upright,  drooping,  or  hanging  plants,  some  appearing  coarse  and 
aggressive,  others  handsome  in  both  foliage  and  flower,  while 
delicate  little  orchids  and  ferns  among  the  mosses  are  most  pretty 
and  interesting.  Where  a  tree  leans  over  the  river,  or  great 
branches  stretch  across  a  creek,  these  are  covered  with  epiphytes, 
the  long,  cord-like,  aerial  roots  of  some  of  them  hanging  from  a 
height  of  50  feet  or  more,  and  branching  out  into  dense  broom- 
like masses  of  fibres  as  they  touch  the  water.  Even  the  trunks 
have  great  clumjis  of  orchids  wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
light,  while  here  and  there  a  plant  has  made  itself  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  a  tangled  mass  of  bush-ropes. 
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Looking  at  the  dense  jungle  of  marantas,  arums,  palms,  tree- 
ferns,  and  other  large  plants  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  see  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  epiphytes  existing  on  the  ground,  and 
appreciate  the  advantage  they  have  derived  by  rising  above  the 
scene  of  such  an  intense  struggle.  Even  on  the  large  branches, 
however,  the  fight  for  life  is  still  carried  on,  the  hardy,  and  some- 
times prickly,  wild  pines  driving  the  more  delicate  orchids  to  take 
refuge  on  the  trunks  and  about  the  forks  of  great  branches,  where 
their  rivals  cannot  exist.  They  must  have  room  to  grow  upright ; 
but  the  orchid  more  generally  grows  outward,  and  even  downward, 
thus  accommodating  itself  to  a  position  where  it  has  no  rivals 
except  the  scrambling  vines,  which  try  to  smother  it  in  their  pas- 
sage to  the  tree-tops. 

With  such  examples  of  fitness  to  circumstances,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  orchids  must  have  had  a  hard  struggle  before  they 
obtained  their  present  position  of  comparative  ease.  They  are 
now  perfectly  adapted  to  their  forest  environment,  but  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  this  was  always  the  case.  Before  a  plant  can 
become  arboreal  there  must  be  trees ;  it  therefore  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  epiphytal  orchids  once  lived  on  the  ground,  as  so  many 
species  of  the  same  family  do  still.  Traces  of  their  former  habitats 
still  linger  round  them,  and  help  to  make  them  doubly  interesting 
to  the  naturalist. 

The  great  family  of  Orchidacese,  with  its  ten  thousand  species, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  natural  orders  of 
plants.  In  no  other  do  we  find  so  many  peculiar  contrivances  of 
root,  tuber,  pseudo-bulb,  leaf  and  flower,  or  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
shapes,  and  sizes.  By  a  thousand  transformations  of  a  single 
petal  the  most  grotesque,  quaint,  and  elegant  forms  have  been 
developed.  To  the  botanist,  the  gardener,  the  lady  who  wears 
them,  and  the  traveller  who  sees  them  in  their  homes,  they  are  a 
continual  source  of  pleasure.  Then,  again,  they  are  rare  and  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  and  so  hard  to  cultivate  that  they  can  never  be 
propagated  in  great  numbers  like  most  other  flowers.  Even  in 
temperate  climates  they  are  among  the  rarest  plants  of  every 
country,  while  those  of  the  tropics,  although  sometimes  common 
enough,  often  grow  in  almost  inaccessible  places,  or  can  only  be 
procured  by  felling  great  trees.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
can  never  be  common,  but  will  probably  become  scarcer  every 
year,  as  their  more  accessible  localities  are  cleared  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand.  Only  the  enormous  extent  of  virgin  forest, 
which  is  barely  accessible  at  a  very  great  expense  and  under  many 
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privations,  will  save  some  of  the  more  popular  kinds  from  ex- 
tinction. 

Without  man's  interference  these  extraordinary  plants  have 
developed  to  an  extent  hardly  exceeded  by  the  most  variable  of 
florists'  flowers — ^those  which  have  enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of 
gardeners  for.  two  or  three  centuries.  On  chalk-down  and  moun- 
tain, in  swamp,  savannah,  and  forest,  they  open  their  flowers  to 
insects  as  handsome  as  themselves,  and  possibly  enjoy  life  as  much 
as  their  winged  attendants.  They  never  become  weeds  or  esta- 
blish themselves  in  cultivated  land,  but  as  man  advances,  retire 
before  him  to  more  inaccessible  places.  Other  garden  plants  may 
become  pests,  but  not  the  orchids.  Even  ferns  will  cover  the 
brickwork  of  a  greenhouse,  but  no  one  sees  a  seedling  orchid  grow 
spontaneously.  In  their  native  homes  they  are  rarely  crowded — 
every  one  seems  to  stand  alon^  and  regardless  of  the  others. 
Tillandsias  grow  in  masses  or  groups ;  they  spread  all  along  a 
branch,  and  drive  everything  else  out  of  the  field;  but  the 
orchids  never  fight,  either  among  themselves  or  with  other  plants 
They  mind  their  own  business,  and  leave  others  to  do  the  same. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  successful  in 
life  is  their  retiring,  unaggressive  natures.  They  don't  want  to 
fight,  but  rather  to  get  away  from  the  turmoil  of  life.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  overcome  difficulties  before  which  other  plants  were 
obliged  to  give  way.  Those  of  the  swamp,  chalk-down,  and 
mountain,  not  only  exist,  but  thrive  under  conditions  most  im- 
iavourable  to  a  host  of  other  plants,  while  the  epiphytes  flourish 
where  they  hardly  have  a  rival.  Adhering  to  the  trunk  of  some 
forest  giant,  rising  among  the  thin  sedges  of  a  pipeclay  savannah, 
standing  on  the  crevice  of  a  rock  with  roots  crawling  into  every 
crack,  or  seated  on  a  stretch  of  burning  sand,  the  orchid  is  equally 
at  home.  It  not  only  Uves,  but  flourishes  to  perfection,  neither 
dwarfed  nor  starved  Uke  some  plants  in  the  same  localities,  but 
often  rising  conspicuously  above  everything  in  the  neighbourhood. 

While  not  aggressive,  the  orchid  is  intensely  selfish.  Every 
plant  is  an  individual  working  for  its  own  benefit  and  that  of  its 
descendants.  Like  good  business  men,  they  take  care  of  ^  number 
one,'  but,  imlike  many  of  these,  they  never  injure  others.  We 
may  &ncy  one  of  them  in  some  past  age  looking  round  on  the 
straggle  for  life  and  saying,  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  fight 
because  I  am  too  fragile,  but  I  can  endure  drought  and  starvation 
better  than  most  others.'  So  he  took  up  a  position  where  none 
of  his  rivals  could  live,  and  devoted  his  powers  and  energies  to 
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self-improvement  and  protection  against  every  danger.  That 
there  were  enormous  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is  shown  by  the 
wonderful  contrivances  that  so  many  have  acquired — contrivances 
which  differ  considerably,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  for  the 
same  end.  Everywhere  among  them  we  find  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  right  way  of  doing  a  thing,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

The  orchids  of  British  Gruiana,  with  which  this  paper  is  mainly 
concerned,  number  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species.  The 
majority  are  epiphytes,  but  a  fair  number  grow  on  rocks,  sand- 
reefs,  and  both  wet  and  dry  savannahs.  They  vary  in  size  firom  the 
leafless  Aeranthes  of  2  inches  high  to  the  great  Oncidiwakf 
(dtiasimumj  which  sometimes  forms  a  mass  of  leaves  4  feet 
through,  and  throws  up  a  score  of  flower-stems  12  feet  high. 
Those  that  grow  in  the  savannahs  have  tubers  like  English  orchids, 
the  sand  species  large  pseudo-bulbs,  and  those  on  trees  either 
smaller  bulbs  or  thick  leaves,  in  which  vitality  is  retained  through 
the  longest  drought.  In  studying  the  development  of  an  epi- 
phyte, the  tuber  is  perhaps  the  most  important  organ,  as  the  pre- 
servation of  life  and  storage  of  food  are  of  the  first  consequence  to 
every  Uving  thing. 

Given  a  plant  exposed  on  the  barren  chalk-down  or  savannah 
to  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  especially  drought  and  deluge, 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  make  provision  against  that  which 
is  uncongenial.  Thousands  of  plants  do  this  by  becoming  annuals, 
and  passing  through  a  dry  season  as  dormant  seeds.  The  orchid, 
however,  has  chosen  a  different  way,  and,  like  certain  hibernating 
animals,  hides  itself  underground  as  long  as  circumstances  are 
unfavourable.  Here,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  food  in  its  starchy 
tubers,  it  remains  for  an  indefinite  period,  coming  forth  in  all  its 
beauty  of  leaf  and  flower  after  the  rain  has  permeated  its  dry 
chamber. 

Whether  the  tuber  is  below  or  above  ground  when  dormant 
matters  but  little.  Potatoes  and  other  tubers  are  preserved  for 
months  without  injury  by  taking  a  few  simple  precautions.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  an 
epiphyte  was  coming  up  to  the  surfiu^e.  This  might  easily  happen 
by  heavy  rains  washing  away  the  soil  and  exposing  the  tubers  to 
the  sunlight.  But  it  would  not  do  to  have  such  a  reser\^oir  of 
starch  within  reach  of  rodents  and  other  animals,  and  a  natural 
property  of  light  was  brought  into  action,  by  which  the  chemical 
constitution  was  changed  and  a  thick  skin  produced.    This  change 
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is  sometimes  seen  in  a  potato  which  has  been  partly  uncovered 
while  growing — one  end  is  green,  covered  with  a  thicker  skin,  and 
this  part,  if  cooked,  is  uneatable.  The  flood  that  uncovered  the 
plant  probably  turned  it  on  its  side,  and  when  the  tubers  began 
to  feel  the  sun's  influence  they  rose  upwards,,  thus  reversing  their 
position,  while  the  roots  ran  over  the  ground.  After  a  tropical 
downpour  the  lighter  particles  of  earth  are  washed  away  and  only 
sand  remains.  We  should  therefore  look  for  traces  of  the  first 
stage  among  the  sand  orchids,  and  here  they  are  quite  obvious. 
The  tubers  are  simply  changed  into  tapering  green  pseudo-bulbs, 
from  the  base  of  which  rise  both  leaves  and  flower-stalks. 

Arrived  at  the  surface,  a  secure  anchorage  became  necessary, 
and  this  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  development  of  the  roots. 
On  sand  these  became  matted,  while  on  rocks  the  well-known 
aerial  roots  were  produced,  which  penetrated  every  crevice  and 
clung  to  the  bottom  of  damp  hollows.  What  sensitive  things 
these  are !  They  like  to  run  amongst  the  mosses  or  in  the  cracks 
of  the  bark  of  living  trees,  but  will  turn  away  from  a  dead  branch, 
or  try  to  secure  a  fresh  hold  if  that  on  which  they  live  is  diseased. 
The  point  seems  almost  conscious,  turning  here  and  there  as  if 
feeling  for  a  congenial  anchorage.  It  is  so  tender  that  cockroaches 
and  crickets  nip  it  off  at  every  opportunity,  but  on  the  sand  the 
dense  mat  of  roots  affords  a  congenial  harbour  for  ants,  which  act 
as  a  guard  to  the  whole  plant. 

Following  the  sand  orchid,  we  arrive  at  another  stage  in  its 
progress.  The  genus  Coryanthes  is  an  example  of  plants  with 
matted  roots,  fair-sized  pseudo-bulbs,  thin  plaited  leaves,  and 
flower-stalks  coming  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  All  these 
characters  are  found  in  the  sand  orchids,  but  here  we  have  several 
important  developments.  No  longer  on  the  groimd,  they  cling  to 
the  vines  above  our  heads,  bring  their  roots  together,  and  hang 
their  flowers  downward.  But  what  is  most  striking  is  the  garrison 
of  ants  in  their  oval  network  of  roots.  Nothing  can  touch  the 
plant  without  alarming  its  guard,  which  instantly  pounce  on  the 
unlucky  intruder.  Even  the  orchid-collector  dare  not  bring  the 
plant  into  his  canoe  until  the  ants  are  driven  out  by  soaking  in 
the  creek.  He  pushes  it  imder  with  a  long  pole,  and  takes  great 
care  not  to  let  a  single  one  crawl  along  it,  for  fear  of  their  painful 
bites.  Other  genera,  such  as  Gongora,  provide  for  a  garrison  among 
their  roots  in  a  less  perfect  manner,  and  these  may  be  put  down 
as  nearer  to  the  sand  orchid  in  this  respect. 

Wherever  the  orchids  live  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  air  and 
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moisture.  Unlike  the  wiry  grasses  and  sedges  whicli  grow  with 
them  in  the  savannahs,  they  do  not  take  up  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  silica  or  other  mineral  substance.  They  are  therefore 
able  to  thrive  wherever  sufficient  water  for  even  half  the  year  can 
be  procured,  while  very  many  species  can  live  under  trees  where 
the  light  is  insufficient  for  other  plants.  With  such  capabilities, 
it  matters  little  where  they  are,  as,  whether  on  plain,  sand-reef, 
or  in  the  trees,  their  simple  wants  can  be  supplied.  That  curious 
genus,  Catasetum,  the  flowers  of  which  have  been  so  well  described 
by  Darwin,  is  a  good  example  of  the  progressive  stages  of  the 
sand  orchid.  In  Cata^^tiwm,  discolor  we  have  a  plant  growing 
nowhere  but  on  the  sand-reefe,  with  large  pseudo-bulbs,  thin 
leaves,  and  tall  and  upright  flower-stems.  Then  comes  CcUasetv/m 
tridentatum^  which  is  generally  found  in  the  forks  of  low  trees, 
and  only  differs  in  habit  from  having  a  short  and  leaning  flower- 
spike.  Finally,  the  greatest  development  is  reached  in  Gataaetwrri 
longifolium^  only  known  to  grow  among  the  remains  of  the  old 
leaf-stalks  below  the  canopy  of  the  Eta  palm,  where  pseudo-bulbs, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  hang  downwards,  the  last  being  long,  narrow, 
and  flexible.  Other  genera  have  species  showing  similar  stages, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Peristeria.  In  the  dove  orchid 
(P.  data)  we  have  a  ground  plant  with  tall,  upright,  flower- 
spikes,  while  in  P.  pendula  these  hang  downward,  and  are  very ahort. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  all  epiphytal  orchids  with 
matted  roots  and  thin  leaves  have  risen  upward  from  the  sand. 
These  plants  have  also,  with  few  exceptions,  lateral  flower-stalks 
and  large  pseudo-bulbs.  The  genus  Cychnoches,  however,  has 
advanced  a  step  towards  a  terminal  inflorescence  by  producing  its 
spikes  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  several 
other  sand  genera  show  indications  of  progress  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  few  have  already  attained  this  stage,  but  it  is  possible 
they  may  have  originally  come  from  rock-plants. 

Leaving  the  sand-reefs  for  the  mountains  and  rocks,  we  come 
upon  a  different  class  of  orchids.  To  this  belong  the  large 
families  of  Epidendron,  Schomburgkia,  Cattleya,  and  generally  all 
those  which  bear  their  flowers  at  the  top  of  modified  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  succulent  stems.  When  growing  in  narrow  crevices  it 
would  be  obviously  difficult  to  find  room  for  large  fleshy  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  the  young  growths  which  continually  proceed  from 
below ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  do  something.  Probably 
the  first  development  was  on  the  lines  of  the  Cychnoches,  but 
this  soon  gave  way  to  a  terminal  flower-spike;  then  came  a 
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hardening  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  which  raised  itself  on  a  short  stalk, 
and,  finally,  the  partial  loss  of  accommodation  for  plants-food  was 
compensated  by  a  thickening  of  the  leaves.  During  a  drought 
the  sand  orchids  lose  all  their  foliage,  but  this  rarely  takes  place 
with  those  of  the  rocks.  In  Scliomburgkia  tUncinia  we  have 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of  this  development,  but  the  best 
known  is  undoubtedly  the  genus  Cattleya.  Instead  of  being 
matted,  their  roots  extend  to  long  distances  in  every  direction, 
and  fasten  the  plants  to  rock  or  tree-trunk  more  securely  than  if 
dense  and  short.  Most  of  these  grow  just  as  freely  on  the  ground 
as  above  it,  the  same  species  being  collected  from  either  locality, 
even  in  one  district.  While  the  descendants  of  rock-plants  make 
themselves  at  home  on  trunks,  and  grow  outward,  those  &om  the 
sand  perch  in  the  forks  or  on  great  limbs,  and  are  generally 
upright. 

In  the  absence  of  matted  roots,  rock  orchids  cannot  make  the 
same  provision  for  a  garrison  of  ants  as  their  cousins  of  the  sand- 
reef.  Nevertheless,  apparently  seeing  the  efficiency  of  such  a  pro- 
tection, two  or  three  species  have  developed,  as  means  to  the  same 
end,  a  contrivance  "which  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  that  of 
the  Cioryanthes.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  family  of  ants 
see  the  advantage  of  nesting  among  the  roots  of  a  sand  orchid, 
as  they  often  do  the  same  with  those  of  other  plants ;  but  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  they  first  learnt  the  use  of  the  hollow  bulb. 
In  Epidendron  (Diacrium)  bicomutum  we  have  a  good  example.. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  long  and  tapering;  and  as  soon  as  they 
mature  a  natural  crack  appears  at  the  base,  opening  into  a  hollow 
chamber,  where  the  ants  build  their  nests,  secure  from  feathered 
enemies  or  the  deluge  of  a  tropical  rainfall.  A  large  plant  may 
have  thirty  or  forty  bulbs  of  diflferent  ages,  some  dry  and  hard, 
others  green  and  fleshy,  every  one  of  which,  except  the  youngest, 
has  its  own  little  community.  In  return  for  the  house-room  thus 
afforded  they  protect  the  plant  against  all  its  crawling  enemies, 
paying  their  rent  by  performing  military  service.  That  they 
really  are  protective  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  under  culti- 
vation, the  plants  are  left  unguarded,  every  delicate  root-tip 
shows  signs  of  the  depredations  of  cockroaches  or  other  foes. 

The  texture  of  the  leaf  is  the  best  indication  of  the  plant's 
original  home.  The  Chin,  plaited  form  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
sand  orchid  as  the  thick  and  leathery  leaf  of  that  from  the  rock. 
Great  differences  in  texture  are  observable  in  the  latter,  but  it  is 
never  plaited  and  ribbed  like  the  delicate  foliage  common  to 
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Cyrtopodium,  Catasetum,  Ciychnoches,  Crongora,  and  CJoryanthes. 
According  to  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  so  will  a  larger  or  smaller 
pseudo-bulb  be  necessary.  In  Cattleya,  many  species  of  Epiden- 
dron,  and  others  with  terminal  flower-spikes,  the  one  or  two 
leaves  are  moderately  thick,  and  co-operate  with  the  hard,  stem- 
like pseudo-bulb  to  stx>re  food  and  water  against  a  drought. 
These  plants  are  very  rarely  denuded  of  them ;  and  if  this  takes 
place  they  suffer  greatly,  while  the  other  class  become  bare  in 
every  dry  season  without  the  least  injury.  The  large  genus 
Oncidium  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  connection  of  leaf  and 
bulb.  In  species  like  Oncidium  altissiTaum  the  leaves  are 
rather  thin,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  correspondingly  large  and 
thick.  Oncidium  "pwpUio  has  smaller  bulbs  and  thicker  leaves, 
while  in  On/ddium  Lanceanum  the  bulb  is  almost  obsolete  and 
quite  useless,  and  the  leaves  thick  as  sole  leather.  The  last- 
mentioned  species  is  typical  of  a  large  class  which  has  got  to  that 
stage  where  the  pseudo-bulb  is  no  longer  needed.  It  is,  however, 
still  traceable  as  a  miniature  stem,  often  as  dry  and  hard  as  it 
was  formerly  succulent.  Other  genera  besides  Oncidium  show 
this  later  development,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  plants  with 
lateral  flower-stems.  Scuticaria  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  as 
its  leaves  are  cylindrical,  hanging  downward  for  3  or  4  feet 
like  lengths  of  thick  cord.  These  are  almost  certainly  derived 
from  sand  orchids,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  advanced  of 
their  class  in  one  direction. 

While  orchids  from  the  sand-reefs  have  taken  one  line  tx)  get 
rid  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  others  from  the  rocks  have  not  been  idle. 
The  genus  Epidendron  contains  two  distinct  classes:  one  with 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  other  with  leafy  stems.  In  the  latter  divi- 
sion, the  seat  of  life  and  store  of  food  are  conserved  in  modifica- 
tions of  the  bulb,  which  vary  greatly  from  the  type,  and  are  often 
hard  and  wiry.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  genus  Sobralia,  some  species  of  which  grow  so  high 
as  to  form  impenetrable  thickets  on  the  mountains.  These,  how- 
ever, rarely  ascend  the  trees,  although  one  of  the  smaller  kinds 
is  often  found  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  Here  we  have  an 
enormous  divergence  from  the  type,  as  the  stems  are  hard  and  dry 
and  the  leaves  thin,  only  the  flowers  retaining  the  delicacy  and 
fragility  so  conspicuous  in  most  orchids. 

Among  so  many  climbing  plants,  it  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  orchid  family  would  develop  in  that 
direction,  and  we  have  a  most  striking  example  in  Vanilla.     That 
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ih^re  are  not  more  scrambling  vines  in  the  order  is  probably  due 
to  the  &ct  that  few  orchids  can  endure  the  intense  glare  above 
the  tree-tops.  The  vamlla,  however,  with  its  thick  leaves  and 
stems,  is  specially  adapted  for  such  a  position.  Unlike  other 
climbers,  it  has  no  long  tap-root,  but  is  often  cut  off  from  the 
soil,  and  is  really  an  elongated  epiphyte.  A  small  species  grows 
below  the  canopy  of  the  Eta  palm  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp,  and 
here  any  connection  with  the  soil  is  impossible.  Vanilla  is  the 
only  true  climbing  genus,  but  there  are  signs  here  and  there  of  a 
move  in  the  same  direction  by  others.  In  some  of  the  Den- 
drobiums,  aerial  roots  and  new  shoots  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  long  stems,  which  in  congenial  situations  enable  the  plant 
to  raise  itself  to  a  higher  position,  and  thus  virtually  become 
scandent.  Again,  Zygopetalon  roetraium  attaches  itself  to  grow- 
ing trees,  and  rises  with  them  to  a  considerable  height.  Unlike 
the  vanilla,  it  has  a  hard  stem-like  extension,  to  which  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves  are  attached  at  intervals  of  about  a  foot.  The 
lowest  are  withered,  but  farther  up  they  are  more  fresh,  while  the 
topmost  buds  are  those  of  the  current  year,  and  bear  flowers. 
The  result  is  a  long  string,  often  extending  6  or  8  feet  up  the 
tree,  and  branching  to  the  side  if  more  light  can  be  gained  in 
that  direction.  It  is  never  attached  to  the  soil  in  any  way,  and 
is  therefore  truly  epiphytal,  gaining  an  advantage  over  others  by 
changing  its  position  for  one  more  congenial  when  necessary. 
Under  cultivation  it  appears  to  give  up  this  climbing  habit, 
probably  because  the  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  its  con- 
tinuance. All  these  climbers  appear  to  have  been  developed  from 
rock  plants,  and  they  may  be  compared  with  the  strawberry  and 
other  stoloniferous  plants  rather  than  ordinary  vines. 

The  end  and  arm  of  all  these  contrivances  has  been  to  secure 
a  position  where  sufficient  air,  moisture,  and  especially  light,  can 
be  procured.  That  this  has  been  attained  is  proved  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this  great  family  to-day.  Wherever  orchids  are  found, 
their  perfect  adaptation  to  circumstances  is  most  strikingly  exem- 
plified. Whether  on  rock  or  sand-reef,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun,  on  the  upper  limbs  of  some  forest  giant,  or 
hidden  imder  a  canopy  of  foliage,  where  only  diffused  light  can 
reach  them,  they  are  equally  at  home.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  they  are  destined  to  live  the  longer  on  this  account. 
Change  their  environment,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  it  (and  no  other)  becomes  their  ruin.  Prosperity 
under  one  condition  does  not  imply  the  same  under  other  circum- 
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stances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  renders  them  less  fitted  for  the 
changes  which  may  at  any  time  come  about  through  man's  inter- 
ference. Like  the  native  Indians,  they  are  so  well  fitted  for  their 
habitats  that  they  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  any  other. 
The  more  aggressive  weeds  live  under  many  conditions,  and  for 
this  reason  drive  everything  before  them,  while  native  plants, 
suited  only  to  one,  cannot  survive  a  change. 

Among  so  many  evidences  of  development,  a  few  genera  go 
to  prove  that  the  opposite  has  taken  place.  Although  the  pseudo- 
bulb  is  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  wanting 
in  many  species.  In  most  of  these,  however,  it  has  given  place 
to  special  contrivances  in  leaf  or  stem.  In  the  genus  Aeranthes 
we  have  species  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  aerial 
roots,  from  which  proceed  a  tiny  flower-spike ;  and  other  genera 
show  signs  of  degradation  here  and  there.  Nevertheless,  these 
deformed  ones  Uve  on  in  their  own  quiet  way,  making  all  the 
greater  use  of  one  faculty  because  others  are  wanting. 

Coming  now  to  the  most  striking,  if  not  most  wonderful,  part 
of  the  orchids,  their  flowers,  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  we 
can  do  no  more  than  give  a  glance  at  their  arrangement.  On 
sand  the  flower-stems  grow  straight  upward  and  are  often  very 
tall;  as  they  have  to  rise  above  the  low,  wiry  plants  which  grow 
in  the  same  situation.  Those  of  the  rocks  are  also  upright,  and  in 
some  cases  have  long  spikes  from  the  top — a  character  not  found  in 
the  true  epiphytes,  the  flowers  of  which,  when  terminal,  are  almost 
always  sessile.  These,  when  they  take  to  the  trees,  always  grow 
up  the  trunk,  the  upright,  leafy  pseudo-bulb  spreading  outward, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  hang  downward.  Cattleyas  always 
grow  in  this  way,  and  the  flowers  only  show  to  perfection  when 
looked  at  from  a  short  distance  oflF,  and  below  the  plant.  Where 
the  orchids  are  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  limbs  by  the  more 
robust  tillandsias,  they  hang  their  flower-stems  downward,  and 
clear  of  all  obstruction.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  shorten 
them  more  and  more,  until,  instead  of  depending  from  a  stalk 
2  feet  long,  the  flowers  peep  out  just  below  the  pseudo-bulbs.  On 
smaller  branches  and  twigs,  where  there  is  no  room  for  rivals,  the 
smaller  orchids  have  more  scope,  and  take  less  care  to  push  out 
their  flowers  below ;  but  even  here  the  whole  plant  often  trails 
downward  or  hangs  over,  thus  gaining  the  same  advantage. 

To  the  naturaUst  in  the  tropics  a  collection  of  orchids  is  a 
never-ending  source  of  interest.  He  cannot  help  feeling  that 
they  are  not  only  living  things,  but  that  they  have  fiaculties  not 
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generally  credited  to  members  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  He  sees 
them  rejoicing  in  congenial  positions,  and  shrinking  before  a  strong 
i¥ind  or  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  When  the  block  to 
which  they  adhere  becomes  decayed,  they  show  their  distaste  in  an 
mimistakable  manner  by  throwing  out  new  aerial  roots,  which  feel 
their  way  to  some  better  anchorage.  If  a  drought  comes,  and  no 
water  is  given,  the  leaves  £Edl,  and  they  lie  dormant  for  months,  to 
awake  and  put  forth  their  wonderful  flowers  when  the  rains  fall. 
When  they  can  no  longer  exist  under  most  trying  circumstances, 
they  die  very  slowly,  often  lingering  on  for  years  without  the  sign 
of  a  flower.  Even  when  the  bud  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  a  change 
of  place  will  often  cause  it  to  wither  before  opening. 

The  orchid-lover  knows  his  plants  as  the  shepherd  his  sheep. 
He  may  have  a  dozen  of  one  species,  and  can  recognise  the  flower 
of  each  individual.  He  loves  them,  and  thinks  of  them  almost  as 
persons,  rejoicing  in  their  welfare,  and  sorrowing  when  they  are 
sick  or  about  to  die.  Like  a  good  nurse,  he  moves  them  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  watches  to  see  whether  they  improve  by 
the  change.  When,  after  all  his  care,  they  die,  he  is  almost 
inconsolable.  The  plant  may  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and 
perhaps  another  is  unobtainable.  All  he  can  do  is  to  treasure  up 
its  portrait  as  a  memento  of  one  that  has  been  loved  but,  un- 
fortunately, lost.  He  may  even  feel  some  touch  of  remorse  as  he 
thinks  that  perhaps  if  something  more  had  been  done  its  life 
might  have  been  saved. 

When  they  are  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  he  rejoices  with 
them.  Morning  and  evening  he  gazes  fondly  on  them,  lookiug 
for  new  leaf  and  flower  buds,  watching  their  gradual  development, 
and,  if  the  plant  has  not  produced  flowers  before  while  in  his 
possession,  eagerly  anticipating  their  advent.  They  are  sure  to 
be  different  from  the  others  in  some  way,  and  perhaps  the 
character  may  be  so  marked  as  to  excel  every  one  of  the  same 
species.  The  true  orchidophile,  however,  loves  his  plants  too 
well  to  neglect  one  for  another,  for  every  individual  has  its  own 
special  beauties.  Some  may  be  larger  and  more  showy  than  the 
others,  and  a  fancier  will  pick  out  what  he  considers  the  best;  but 
the  naturalist  often  finds  more  to  admire  in  some  of  the  despised 
ones.  To  him  the  neglected  genus  Gatasetum  is  more  interesting 
than  the  gorgeous  Gattleya. 

As  he  takes  his  morning  walk,  and  sees  a  number  of  uncommon 
bees  flying  towards  a  certain  part  of  the  garden,  he  knows  at 
once  that  the  Gatasetum  which  he  saw  in  bud  yesterday  is  now 
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open.  On  getting  near,  the  flower-spike  is  seen  smronnded  by 
bees,  some  of  which  are  abnost  hidden  in  the  hood-like  recesses 
of  the  flowers.  Here  is  one  with  the  pollen  masses  sticking 
lietween  the  shoulders,  and  there  another  which  is  blundering  along 
with  a  pair  on  one  of  its  wings,  where,  of  cour.se,  they  are  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  hamper  its  flight.  This  latter  must  have  been 
struggKng  with  another  for  a  sip  of  the  nectar,  and  as  only  one 
could  get  at  it  properly,  the  pollen  masses  stuck  on  the  wing 
ipstead  of  the  back.  Other  genera  are  almost  as  interesting  as 
Catasetum — Coryanthes  perhaps  more  so.  To  see  the  unique 
shape  of  the  flowers  of  the  latter  is  quite  a  wonder,  but  to  observe 
its  end  and  aim  is  a  revelation.  Hanging  downward  from  an 
oval  bunch  of  roots,  on  which  the  leaves  are  perched,  is  a  flower- 
stem,  to  which  several  beautiful  cups  are  attached.  Into  these  a 
liquid  is  distilled  which  covers  the  bottom.  In  the  early  morning 
a  metallic-green  bee  is  attracted  by  the  powerful  odour  of  the 
flower,  and,  flying  to  it,  falls  into  the  cup,  where  its  wings  are 
wetted.  Unable  to  fly  or  crawl  up  the  steep  sides,  it  moves 
round  and  round  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  perceives  a  narrow 
chink  at  one  end.  This  opening  is  too  small  for  it  to  pass 
through  easily,  but  by  pushing  hard  it  opens  like  a  spring  door, 
and  the  insect  in  going  out  rubs  against  the  pollen-case,  and 
carries  off  its  contents  on  his  back.  Still  unable  to  fly,  and  per- 
haps confused  with  the  strong  odour,  it  crawls  up  the  stalk  and 
slips  into  another  cup,  this  time  rubbing  the  pollen  masses  on 
the  stigma,  thus  fertilising  the  flower.  All  the  white  orchids  are 
fertilised  at  night  by  moths,  and  these  may  still  be  seen  at  work 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Although  more  simple  than  either 
Catasetum  or  Coryanthes,  every  species  is  worthy  of  most  careful 
investigation. 

How  can  the  naturalist,  with  these  and  a  thousand  other 
examples  before  him,  help  allowing  that  there  is  something 
higher  here  than  what  is  commonly  called  vegetating  ?  Every- 
thing in  the  life-history  of  the  orchids  goes  to  prove  that  they 
have  been  working  towards  certain  ends  for  ages,  with  what 
results  we  see  to-day.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  their 
cultivation  and  collection,  but  few  have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  them  at  home  in  all  their  glory  and  luxuriance.  Those 
who  have  done  so  wiU  perhaps  be  able  to  confirm  by  their  experi- 
ence in  other  countries  what  we  have  here  given  as  a  page  in  the 
life-history  of  the  Guiana  orchids. 

James  Rodway.    ' 
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Lo3t  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame.— Tbnnyrok. 

PART  I. 

*  T?OR  the  poor/  said  Mr,  Blencowe,  who,  with  his  fellow-collec- 
X  t6r,  Mr.  Vickers,  had  just  come  from  emptying  the  abns- 
boxes,  '  one  pound,  seventeen  shillings,  two  pence,'  and  he  laid 
down  the  money  in  a  little  heap  on  the  sacristy  table. 

'Thank  you,'  said  Father  Urquhart,  as  he  entered  in  his 
book,  *  One  pound,  seventeen  shillings,  two  pence/ 

^  Altar  and  candle  offerings,  nine  shillings.' 

*  Nine  shillings,'  repeated  the  priest  gloomily. 

Then  came  ^Masses  for  the  Departed,'  'Peter's  Pence,' &c., 
each  with  a  mere  tale  of  shillings,  and  then  Father  Urquhart 
closed  the  book,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  quiet  despair,  '  Thank  you, 
gentlemen,'  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  acted  as  collectors,  having 
rendered  up  the  money,  left  the  sacristy  wondering,  as  for  some 
time  they  had  wondered,  at  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  offertory. 
Once  a  week  they  emptied  the  various  compartments  of  the  alms- 
box  and  carried  the  offerings  of  the  congregation  to  the  priest, 
but  now  there  were  only  shillings  to  carry,  where  once  there  had 
been  pounds. 

'What  can  have  made  such  a  difference?'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Vickers.  *  I  can  see  that  Father  Urquhart  is  as  much  surprised 
as  we  are,  only  he  blames  himself  for  it,  and  is  imhappy.' 

'I  know — ^I  know,'  said  Mr.  Blencpwe,  'his  face  makes  me 
miserable !  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  xmderstand  what  can  have 
made  everyone  turn  so  niggardly.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  in 
Slagborough  the  very  source  of  benevolence  is  dried  up.' 

'  Yes,  and  things  seem  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.' 

'They  are  worse  even  this  week  than  you  are  aware  of, 
Vickers.  I  mean  there  was  one  sovereign  to-day  in  the  poor- 
boZy  though  tbere  was  no  gold  anywhere  else ;  but  I  am  afraid 
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that  I  myself  only  put  that  Boyereign  in,  because  Father  Urquhart 
looks  so  wretched  when,  week  after  week,  we  appear  with  no 
money  to  speak  of.' 

Mr.  Vickers  could  scarcely  conceal  his  amazement.  *  You  put 
it  in?'  he  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  on  Sunday.  I  was  only  going  to  give  five  shillings,  as 
usual,  but  I  thought  I  would  make  it  a  pound  to  help  to  cheer 
him.' 

^  But,  my  dear  Blencowe,  I  had  exactly  the  same  thought,  and 
I  put  that  sovereign  into  the  box  myself  this  afternoon  when  we 
came  into  the  church !' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  assure  you  I  put  it  in  on  Sunday ! ' 

'  I  assure  you  I  put  it  in  this  afternoon ! ' 

'You  thought  you  did ;  but  you  got  hold  of  a  shilling  by 
mistake.' 

'Or  you  did?' 

'Impossible!    Mine  was  given  in  broad  daylight.' 

Each  was  convinced  that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  but 
recognised  that  he  had  no  means  of  proving  it ;  nor  did  either 
particularly  care  to  prove  it,  each  seeing  that  his  intention  had 
in  any  case  been  fulfilled. 

'  Well,'  observed  Mr.  Blencowe  with  a  smile,  '  one  of  us  must 
have  made  a  mistake,  so  we  had  better  both  give  double  next 
time  "  to  make  the  balance  true."  ' 

'  But  you  forget  that  next  time  we  shall  have  to  give  four  or 
five  times  as  much.  Everyone  will  give  handsomely  after  the 
Candlemas  sermon — even  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  the 
Bishop's  eloquence  will  make  them.  Good  evening,  Blencowe,' 
and  so  saying,  Mr.  Vickers  darted  up  the  steps  to  his  own  door. 

'  I  am  afiraid  the  Bishop  will  not  set  poor,  dear  Father 
Urquhart's  mind  at  rest,'  thought  Mr.  Blencowe  sadly,  for  he 
tenderly  loved  the  man.  Three  years  ago  he  had  come  to  Slag- 
borough  as  the  successor  of  a  dear  friend  of  the  Blencowes'.  For 
months  they  had  assured  themselves  that  no  one  could  ever  re- 
place the  priest  whom  they  had  lost,  and  then  they  had  discovered 
that  Father  Urquhart  had  more  than  done  so.  Slagborough  was 
a  rough  and  not  particularly  prosperous  North-country  town,  and 
his  flock  was  principally  composed  of  poor  Irish  people  with  quick 
tempers  and  quicker  methods  of  showing  them.  He  had,  of 
course,  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  poker  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  family  councils  of  some  of  these  his  parishioners, 
but  he  had  done  much  towards  keeping  it  in  its  proper  place ;  and. 
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\sf   hiB  imftflwag    kindness  and  sympathy,  and  many  acts  of- 
generous  devotion,  he  had  won  mnch  love. 

And  yet  there  was  something  that  the  Slagborough  people  did 
not  at  all  like  abont  Father  Urqiihart,  and  it  was  this — ^he  came 
from  'down  South/  and  often  bad  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  some  of  their  North-conntry  words  and  phrases;  nor  was  he 
himself  always  '  understanded  of  the  people/  and  the  said  people 
held  that  it  was  '  nobbut  foolishness  of  any  prieeti  ne  matter  who 
nor  what  he  was,  for  to  come  and  sattle  down  in  amang  a  lot  of 
folks  who  couldn't  never  mak'  ne  sense  out  of  nought  that  he  said 
to  them/  Thinking  of  these  and  other  things  of  the  like  Idnd, 
Mr.  Blencowe  walked  on  for  some  time,  but  his  heart  ached  at 
the  recollection  of  the  priest's  patient  and  pathetic  face,  and  he 
turned  back  to  see  if  he  could  not  persuade  Father  Urquhart  to 
go  home  and  dine  with  him.  The  church  looked  strangely  vast 
and  desolate  when  Mr.  Blencowe  re-entered  it.  So  far  as  he 
could  see,  no  one  was  there,  but  without  close  inspection  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  many  black-robed,  half-crouching,  half- 
kneeling  figures  might  not  be  lurking  in  out-of-the-way  comers. 
Passing  by  long  rows  of  pillars,  which  seemed  to  loom  forth  from 
the  obscurity  with  a  whiteness  that  was  scarcely  natural,  he  made 
his  way  to  tiie  chill  and  desolate  sacristy.  Father  Urquhart  was 
still  there,  standing  poring  over  a  paper  with  long  columns  of 
figures  on  it.  His  profile  stood  out  in  sharp  relief  from  the  dark 
panelling  of  the  presses  and  walls.  What  a  beautiful  face  it  was ! 
'  Bleach  all  the  colour  out  of  it,'  Mr.  Blencowe  had  often  said, 
*  and  it  would  be  just  like  that  of  a  fine  Greek  statue  ;*  but  now, 
when  this  thought  again  presented  itself,  he  became  aware  that 
all  the  colour  was  bleached  out  of  it,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
that  there  must  be  something  much  more  serious  on  the  priest's 
mind  than  a  mere  dread  that  all  was  going  wrong  in  his  parish 
because  he  was  a  South-country  man  bom  and  bred,  and  must 
on  that  account  for  ever  remain  an  alien  to  the  respect  and  love 
of  a  North-country  population. 

'  I  want  you  to  come  out  to  Ashdene  with  me  and  dine  with 
us,'  said  Mr.  Blencowe,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  could  speak  with- 
out interrupting  an  addition  sum.  '  Do  come.  It  is  not  a  party 
— ^we  are  alone.' 

*  Not  to-night,  thank  you.  Work  is  waiting  for  me  in  my 
study  that  will  keep  me  most  of  the  evening.' 

Mr.  Blencowe  used  aU  his  powers  of  persuasion,  but  in  vain, 
and  when  once  more  on  his  way  home  his  mind  was  still  more  per-* 
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plexed.  Money  troubles  might,  of  course,  be  pressing  on  I^Ed^her' 
Urquhart,  for  his  income  was  small,  and  judging  by  what  Mr. 
Blencowe  himself  saw  and  heard,  he  seemed  to  give  most  of  it 
away.  But  then  he  was  not  the  man  to  regard  money  troubles 
as  troubles  at  all.  So  long  as  he  had  a  house  over  his  head, 
clothes,  good  or  bad,  to  cover  him,  bread  to  eat,  and  water  to 
drink,  he  would  want  no  more.  The  money  troubles  of  a  man 
who  could  reduce  his  wants  to  such  a  minimum  scarcely  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account. 

^Edward,  you  have  not  said  one  word  for  the  last  hour  I' 
remarked  Mrs.  Blencowe  when  the  clock  struck  ten. 

'I  can't  help  thinking  about  Father  Urquhart.  He  seems 
so  wofuUy  out  of  spirits.' 

^  So  you  said  before ;  but  it  can't  be  about  not  getting  on  with  the 
Slagborough  people,  for  no  priest  was  ever  more  loved  by  his  flock.' 

'  Then  it  should  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  what  he  says, 
and  ''  remember  the  poor  and  needy."  There  is  next  to  nothing 
in  the  oflFertory  nowadays.' 

^  You  must  account  for  that  in  some  other  way  than  any  you 
have  yet  thought  of.     Could  anyone  steal  what  is  given  ? ' 

'  Impossible !  The  box  has  a  most  excellent  lock  and  only  one 
key,  which  I  myself  keep.  I  never  open  the  box  except  in  the 
presence  of  Vickers.  He  can't  open  it  without  me — ^no  one  can — 
not  even  Father  Urquhart,  for  no  one  besides  myself  has  a  key. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  use  one,  too,  even  if  anyone  had  it,  for 

someone  is  nearly  always  in  the  church,  though  I  must  say ,' 

but  here  he  imused. 

*  You  must  say  what  ?     Go  on.' 

'  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  had  it  been  possible  to  open  the 
box  I  really  should  have  suspected  that  it  had  been  done  during 
the  past  week,  for  both  Vickers  and  I  were  certain  that  we  had 
each  put  a  sovereign  into  the  poor-box,  and  only  one  coin  of  the 
kind  was  to  be  found.' 

*  Only  one  sovereign  was  in  the  poor-box,  and  each  of  you 
thought  that  you  had  given  it !    When  did  you  give  yours  ? ' 

*  On  Sunday  morning.' 
'And  he  his?' 

*  This  very  afternoon — ^twenty  minutes  or  so  before  we  cleared 
the  boxes.' 

^  And  you  were  both  sure  you  had  given  a  sovereign,  and  yet 
only  one  was  there.     How  do  you  account  for  that  ? '  : 
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'  Ond  of  OS  miist  have  given  a  shilling  by  mistake/ 
'  Thaty  dear,  would  not  account  for  it/  said  Mrs.  Blencowe 
drily,  *  for  I  myself  put  a  sovereign  into  the  poor-box  on  Sunday. 
I  took  it  carefully  out  of  my  sovereign-purse,  and  I  swear  that  I 
made  no  mistake.  Now,  I  think,  you  inust  see  that  someone  is 
stealing  the  money.' 

Mr.  Blencowe  was  silent.  Feeling  that  this  was  because  he 
was  unconvinced,  she  continued,  '  That  makes  two  pounds  that  we 
know  of  that  the  thief  has  got,  and  he  must  have  got  a  great  deal 
more  that  we  do  not  know  of.  There  are  not  ia  great  many 
Catholics  in  Slagborough,  but  some  of  them  are  rich.  Do  you 
suppose  that  people  like  the  Hedleys,  and  Smythe-Sympsons,  and 
Scrope-Brownes,  and  ever  so  many  more,  do  not  give  handsomely  ? 
The  thief  has  got  their  mon^y  and  ours,  and  would  have  got  what 
Mr.  Vickers  gave  too,  only  it  was  put  in  just  before  you  cleared 
the  boxes.' 

*  It  really  does  look  very  much  as  if  you  were  right,  Agnes,' 
said  Mr.  Blencowe  sadly. 

*  Eight  ?  Of  course  I  am !  How  much  used  you  generally  to 
find  in  the  boxes  last  year  ? ' 

*  Oh,  never  less  than  four,  or  five,  or  six  pounds,  but  people  are 
holding  back  for  the  Candlemas  sermon — we  always  have  a  great 
haul  then.' 

*  It  is  the  thief  who  will  have  the  great  haul !  But  I  can  see 
you  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  thief.' 

He  scarcely  did.  He  himself  might  have  made  a  mistake,  or 
his  wife  might,  or  perhaps  Vickers.  It  was  so  easy  to  make  a 
mistake. 

*  The  money  is  stolen,  Edward  !  It  behoves  you  to  be  on  your 
guard.  Father  Urquhart  knows  it.  That  is  what  is  making  him 
so  iU.' 

*  Then  he  should  have  spoken  to  me  at  once,'  said  Mr.  Blen- 
cowe, beginning  to  be  a  little  more  convinced.  *  It  was  his  duty 
to  tell  me,  and  then  we  could  have  employed  detectives  and  had 
the  church  watched.' 

*  Don't  you  see  that  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  being 
necessary  is  torture  to  Father  Urquhart — he  is  so  sensitive,  so 
high-minded  ? ' 

'  It  will  have  to  be  done !  I  must  speak  to  him  at  once — or 
stay,  shall  I  do  a  little  detective  business  on  my  own  account  ? ' 

*Ah!  It  is  getting  just  like  a- Boisgobey  novel!-  But 
JBoisgobey's  amateur  detectives  always  impart  their  suspicions,  and 
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confide  each  Important  step  that  they  intend  to  take  to'  the 
criminal  himself,  and  he  is  always  the  most  unlikely  person  in  the 
book.     Who  is  the  most  unlikely  person  in  Slagborough  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Scrope-Browne.  Write  a  novel  about  it  yourself,  Agnes, 
and  make  him  the  yillain.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  that  is  clumsy !  I  should  make  Father  Urquhart 
the  criminal.  Some  absolutely  imperative  need  for  money  shall 
have  suddenly  arisen,  and  his  honour  and  honesty  shall  have  been 
overmastered  by  necessity.  He  shall  go  about  in  a  state  of 
gloomy  despair,  which  shall  be  visible  to  all,  though  none  shall 
suspect  the  cause.' 

^  Just  as  Father  Urquhart  is  doing  now ! '  said  Mr.  Blencowe 
drily. 

'Good  heavens,  Edward!  I  did  not  for  a  moment  mean 
that ! ' 

'  Of  course  not !  It  is  a  capital  subject  though.  I  wonder 
what  we  on  the  bench  should  think  of  honour  and  honesty  having 
been  suddenly  overmastered  by  necessity,  if  that  phrase  were  used 
to  us  as  an  excuse  ? ' 

'  I  really  cannot  believe  that  the  money  is  stolen,  Agnes,'  he 
said  after  a  pause.  '  At  the  same  time,  when  once  the  idea  has 
been  put  into  my  head  by  you,  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  take 
some  precautions.' 

'  What  shall  you  do  ? ' 

*  In  the  first  place — my  dear,  don't  be  offended — I  shall  take 
your  hint  about  Boisgobey,  and  be  very  careful  to  hold  my 
tongue.     I  shall  not  even  take  my  wife  into  my  confidence.' 

Next  day  Mr.  Blencowe  went  to  the  church,  and  availing  him- 
self of  an  opportimity  when  he  could  do  it  unobserved,  put  into 
the  poor-box  a  five-pound  note,  of  which  he  had  carefully  taken 
the  number,  and  a  marked  sovereign. 

PART  11. 

Father  Urquhart's  former  nurse  and  present  housekeeper  (who, 
oddly  enough,  had  been  bom  in  the  North  and  had  lived  there 
till  she  was  *a  woman  grown')  was  as  much  perplexed  as  the 
Blencowes,  and  infinitely  more  anxious.  Her  master  was  not  like 
the  same  man.  Until  lately  he,  though  working  Uke  a  galley- 
slave,  had  always  been  happy  and  cheerful,  with  a  word  of  praise 
for  any  Uttle  dish  she  set  before  him,  and  of  kindness  for  herself 
whenever  she  '  came  across '  him.    Now  he  was  moody  and  silent, 
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ate  without  seeming  to  care  whether  hid  food  were  good  or  bad, 
and  passed  her  without  so  much  as  knowing  that  she  was  there. 
His  bed,  too,  showed  the  perturbation  of  his  mind.  She  had  '  but 
to  look  at  it  to  see  how  very  little  sleeping  had  been  done  in  it.' 
A  change  must  come  soon  or  he  would  ^  fret  himself  away,'  so  the 
day  after  the  Candlemas  sermon  she  waylaid  him  as  he  was  going 
out.  *  My  dear  boy,'  she  said  piteously — '  sir,  I  mean — my  heart 
aches  when  I  see  you ;  you  are  taking  on  that  badly  about  some- 
thing that  you  neither  eat  nor  sleep ! ' 

^  I  am  aJl  right,'  he  said,  trying  to  get  out  of  the  house,  but 
the  passage  was  narrow  and  she  stout,  and  he  could  not  reach  the 
door  unless  she  turned  sideways  and  crushed  herself  up  against 
the  wall,  which  she  did  not  seem  to  intend  to  do. 

*  You  must  let  me  speak,  sir.  You  are  fairly  throwing  away 
your  health,  to  say  nothing  of  your  comfort,  for  comfort's  a  thing 
you  never  take  into  account.  You  don't  eat  enough  to  keep  even 
a  sparrow  going !  You  don't  sleep,  and  you  are  walking  about 
upon  those  poor  feet  of  yours  with  an  empty  stomach  from  early 
morning  till  late  night.' 

To  her  delight,  her  words  made  him  smile  and  return  to  the 
speech  of  other  days.  *  Nurse,  dear,  I'm  all  right !  One  or  two 
things  are  rather  worrying  me,  that's  all.' 

*  If  I  could  be  certain  that  he  was  worried  about  one  or  two 
things  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much,'  she  thought,  *  but  I  fear  it's 
only  one.' 

*  Will  you  promise  to  be  in  by  half-past  seven  ? '  she  said,  for 
she  wanted  to  make  a  certain  pudding  that  he  liked. 

*  Let  me  go  now,  and  I  will.' 

*  Well,  bless  him  for  a  saint  whatever  he  does  to  vex  me ! '  she 
thought.  *  He  certainly  has  ways  that  would  have  worn  out  the 
patience  of  Job  himself,  and  that  in  the  second  or  third  chapter.' 
Her  pudding  might  have  been  flavoured  with  bitterness,  for  while 
making  it  her  mind  was  occupied  with  his  misdeeds.  How  often 
she  had  made  some  dish  to  tempt  his  appetite,  and  before  even 
tasting  it  he  had  run  off  with  the  greater  part  to  some  in- 
valid, who  wotdd  probably  never  eat  a  bite  of  it ;  and  when  he  had 
returned,  his  own  portion  '  was  that  sad  that  it  was  not  worth  eat- 
ing.' *  It's  cheating  your  mouth,  sir,  to  put  such  stuff  as  that 
into  it,^  she  had  said,  but  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  hiTn  but 
'It's  all  light!'  The  grapes  and  wine  sent  for  him  when  he 
looked  ill  found  their  way  to  the  sick  too.  She  had  even  caught 
him  oanylng  his  blankets  and  pillows  downstairs  to  give  to  some- 
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one  at  the  door.  She  tried  to  check  these  reminiscences,  'but  in 
vain.  There  was  that  still  worse  thing  that  he  had  done  fifteen 
months  ago — it  had  all  but  cost  him  his  life.  Proctor,  the  sacristan, 
was  ill  with  typhus  fever  of  so  malignant  a  nature  that  no  nurse 
would  stay  with  him.  Paid  people  might  be  afraid,  but  her  dear 
master  had  gone  to  the  man's  bedside  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  that 
he  was  thus  abandoned,  and  had  nursed  him  night  and  day  single- 
handed,  leaving  his  own  house  to  a  priest  who  came  to  do  his 
duties,  and  his  poor  old  nurse  to  the  misery  of  having  to  provide 
every  comfort  for  a  stranger,  while  her  master  had  not  even 
a  bed  to  lie  down  on,  or  a  bite  that  was  fit  to  eat.  He  had 
nursed  that  man  Proctor  for  three  weeks  as  tenderly  as  any  woman 
could  have  done,  and  had  just  strength  left  to  arrange  for  having 
him  sent  to  the  sea  and  write  a  cheque  to  pay  for  it,  before  he 
crept  into  bed  to  battle  with  the  fever  himself.  Proctor  was  *  well 
done  to '  while  away,  and  came  back  strong  and  well ;  but  her  poor 
master  had  a  hard  fight  for  his  life,  and  a  fight  with  poverty 
afterwards,  for  all  his  money  had  gone  to  bring  the  sacristan 
round.  *  You  ought  to  have  strong  beef-tea  and  good  port  wine,' 
she  had  said  when  she  saw  her  master's  hollow  cheeks  and  trans* 
parent  hands,  '  and  the  butcher  says  that  no  more  meat  shall  come 
here  imtil  we  have  paid  up  what's  owing  already.' 

^  It  can't  be  paid  for  another  fortnight,  when  my  salary  will 
come,'  he  had  said ;  and  being  frankly  informed  that  he  need  not 
have  given  away  all  that  he  had  to  Proctor,  and  left  himself  and 
her  with  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and  water  and  bread  for  a 
change,  until  money  came  in,  he  had  answered,  ^  They  will  be 
sweetened  by  the  thought  that  we  have  kept  the  poor  fellow  alive 
to  work  for  his  wife  and  femily.' 

She  had  not  trusted  herself  to  reply — she  did  not  hold  with 
vexing  people  who  had  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  but  it  had  been 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  tell  him  that  she  could  do  very  well 
without  any  such  sweetening  for  her  food.  There  was  no  con- 
trolling him — ^he  might  be  fit  for  heaven,  but  he  was  not  fit  for 
earth. 

While  she,  poor  woman,  was  thus  occupied  with  reminiscences 
of  his  last  year's  misdoings,  he  was  seated  in  the  confessional.  It 
was  not  yet  the  hour  when  his  presence  was  expected,  but  he  sat 
in  the  darkness,  glad  to  be  alone  and  xmseen  while  wrestling  with 
a  horrible  fear  which  day  by  day  was  takings  more  forcible 
possession  of  him — ^a  fear  that  Proctor,  the  sacristan,  was  stealing 
the  money  of  the  church  and  of  the  popn     '  It  is  impossible ! 
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It  is  siinplj  impossible ! '  he  told  himself.  '  Proctor  condacts  him- 
self excellently  in  every  relation  of  life.'  And  yet,  gnided  by  one 
of  the  flashes  of  insight  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  highly  sensitive 
organisation,  he  had  divined  the  truth,  and  he  knew  it.  '  I  would 
have  staked  my  life  on  his  honesty,'  he  continued,  with  would-be 
conviction ;  but  again  this  inner  sense  revealed  to  him  that  he  had 
almost  always  felt  some  doubt  of  the  man.  ^It  would  be  such  a 
Judas-like  act  of  treachery,'  he  pleaded  with  himself,  '  but  if  one 
Judas  has  existed,  why  not  two  ?  Proctor  could  most  easily  do  it, 
for  his  duties  bring  him  to  the  church  at  all  hours.  Proctor  has 
recently  opened  a  shop,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  he  found 
the  money ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  has  a  look  in  his  face  which  tells 
me  that  he  is  afraid  to  meet  my  eye.  The  ingratitude  of  it  would 
kiUme!' 

Two  large  tears  rolled  down  Father  Urquhart's  fikse.  They 
were  not  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  tears  of  weakness,  but 
tears  of  blood  wrung  from  an  iron  soul  which  had  unluckily  come 
intx)  the  world  in  a  weak  body.  *I  shall  breathe  freely,'  he 
thought  after  a  while,  ^  if  I  find  that  the  thief  is  another  man. 
Grod  help  me,  what  am  I  saying  ?  Why  is  there  to  be  a  thief  at 
all  ?  Why  have  I  not  the  heart  to  sacrifice  my  own  self-love  and 
say  that  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  discover  that  it  is  my  own  in- 
competence and  insufficiency  that  have  hardened  the  hearts  of 
those  who,  when  I  first  came  here,  were  so  generous  ?  Should  it 
be  so,  I  will  leave  this  place  at  once.     I ' 

There  was  a  sound — it  was  like  the  faint  chink  of  money — and 
then  there  was  a  click,  and  Father  Urquhart  had  heard  that  click 
before,  and  knew  that  it  always  accompanied  the  act  of  locking  the 
alms-box.  Trembling  with  excitement,  he  bent  forward  and 
quietly  raised  a  comer  of  the  curtain  which  hung  down  in  front 
of  the  confessional.  A  man  was  just  moving  away  from  the  pillar 
to  which  the  box  was  affixed.  Even  in  the  semi-darkness,  the 
priest  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that  this  man  was  Proctor, 
and  his  heart  began  to  beat  so  violently  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  it  could  be  unheard  by  the  thief. 

Proctor  paused— stood  still ;  then  he  moved  another  step,  and 
sigain  stood  still,  as  if  unable  to  go  through  with  something  that 
he  had  intended  to  do.  Had  he  heard  the- beating  of  the  priest's 
heart  ?  Had  he  seen  the  slight  movement  of  the  curtain,  or  had 
a  great  fear  come  upon  him  that  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God  ? 

Proctor  stood  still  a  minute  longer — made  one  more  step  for- 
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ward — ^hesitated — ^then  like  one  who  had  instantly  taken  an 
important  resolution,  he  plunged  forward,  vehemently  exclaiming, 
as  if  to  himself,  '  I  can't  do  it !  I  can't  do  it ! '  and  having  rung 
the  bell  of  the  confessional,  fell  on  his  knees  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  priest.  But  the  priest  was  there  already ;  so  with  sobs  and 
tears  Proctor  began  his  confiteor. 

The  sum  of  his  confession  was  this.  Nine  months  before, 
being  in  urgent  need  of  money,  he  had,  with  much  difficulty, 
procured  a  key  which  would  serve  his  purpose,  and  since  then  he 
had  habitually  appropriated  a  part  of  the  oflFertory — ^at  first  a 
small  part,  then  nearly  the  whole. 

'  Bestitution  must  be  made,'  said  the  priest  sternly. 

*  Yes,  restitution,'  said  Proctor,  but  he  had  forgotten  that  that 
would  be  enforced,  and  was  half  mad  with  rage.  Unwillingly  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  front  of  the  confessional,  where 
for  one  moment  he  paused,  and  then  he  put  his  hand  behind  the 
sheltering  curtain  and  flung  in  a  small  bundle,  which  fell  on  the 
priest's  knee,  saying  as  he  did  it,  *  There !  Restitution  is  made ! 
You  saved  my  body  last  year ;  you  have  saved  my  soul  this ! ' 

Having  received  absolution,  slowly  and  humbly,  and  with  head 
bent  down  in  shame,  he  began  to  creep  out  of  the  church. 

So  noiselessly  did  he  move — so  earnestly  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion were  they,  that  two  men,  sitting  with  their  backs  turned  to 
him  on  a  bench  near  the  door,  were  unaware  of  his  approach. 
One  was  speaking  very  earnestly  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  Proctor 
caught  the  words,  *  OflFertory  money,'  and  paused  to  listen. 

*  I  can't  help  thinking  that  we  ought  to  have  known  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  it  before.' 

Even  in  this  dark  comer  he  recognised  that  Mr.  Blencowe  was 
the  speaker,  and  that  his  companion  was  Mr.  Vickers. 

*  Other  people  will  say  that  besides  you,'  said  Mr.  Vickers. 

*  That's  what  I  am  afraid  of!  Is  there  anyone  whom  yoti 
suspect  ? ' 

*  No,  not  unless  it  is  that  hangdog-looking  fellow  whom  Father 
TJrquhart  has  been  so  kind  to.' 

'  What,  Proctor  ?  ' 

*Yes,  Proctor.  I  can't  abide  the  fellow!  His  knees  knock 
against  each  other  as  he  walks,  his  teeth  seem  to  be  dropping  out 
of  his  mouth  as  he  talks,  he  is  loosely  knit  together  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  might  shuffle  or  stumble  into  any  wickedness.' 

'  He  certainly  has  been  launching  out  lately  in  a  most  sur-» 
prising  way  in  that  shop  of  his.' 
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Proctor  had  heard  enough,  and  left  the  church  at  once.  They 
sat  where  they  were.  They  had  come  to  clear  the  boxes  so  much 
before  the  appointed  time,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  finding 
Father  Urquhart  in  the  sacristy  for  at  least  half  an  hour  longer. 
Desire  to  learn  the  result  of  his  experiment  with  the  marked 
money  had  made  Mr.  Blencowe  restless,  and  he  had  come  early 
and  made  Mr.  Vickers  come  too.  The  marked  money  was,  of 
course,  not  to  be  seen.  There  was,  indeed,  very  little  money  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen,  and  yet  to  both  the  collectors'  knowledge 
some  large  offerings  had  been  made. 

About  twenty-five  minutes  later  a  woman  left  the  confessional, 
and  as  no  one  came  to  take  her  place.  Father  Urquhart,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  not  been  able  to  stir  from  the  spot,  rose  to  replace 
the  stolen  money  in  the  alms-box  without  further  delay. 

*  His  reverence  is  coming,  Blencowe,'  whispered  Mr.  Vickers. 
*  Let  us  go  to  the  sacristy.*  But  they  were  kept  in  their  places 
by  what  they  saw. 

Two  steps  led  down  from  the  confessional,  and  Father  Urquhart, 
in  soutane  and  stole,  and  with  the  packet  of  stolen  money  in  his 
hand,  was  just  descending  them,  when  a  policeman,  who  with  the 
sacristan  had  been  standing  half-concealed  by  a  pillar,  came  quietly 
forward,  touched  the  priest's  arm,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  You 
must  come  with  me,  sir.  You  are  charged  with  robbing  the 
poor-box.' 

Father  Urquhart  started,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  the 
bundle  he  held  in  his  hand  dropped  from  it  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

*  I !  II    Who  charges- * 

*  I  do,'  said  the  sacristan  coming  from  behind  the  pillar,  and 
never  in  his  life  had  he  walked  more  firmly  or  spoken  with  such 
decision. 

'  You !    Oh,  my  God ! ' 

*  Constable,'  said  the  sacristan,  *  I  give  his  reverence  in  charge. 
I  saw  him  commit  the  robbery  not  an  hour  ago.' 

*  You  scoundrel ! '  cried  the  priest,  who  was  trembling  from 

head  to  foot .     *  You  most  miserable  scoundrel !     Policeman ^. 

and  then  he  stopped,  and  his  expression  changed  to  one  of  abso- 
lutely blank  dismay,  for  he  had  remembered  what  in  the  first 
shock  of  amazed  excitement  he  had  forgotten,  that  all  which  could 
serve  as  his  own  justification  had  been  imparted  to  him  under 
«eal  of  confession,  and  that  not  one  single  word  of  it  must  ever 
pass  his  lips.    The  look  which  he  cast  on  Proctor  made  the  man 
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quail.     It  was  seen  by  more  than  the  policen^onstable,  for  Mr. 
Blencowe  and  Mr.  Vickers  had  drawn  near. 

*  You  have  been  kind  to  me  I  know/  said  Proctor,  *  but  I  did 
see  you  doing  it.' 

*  Constable/  began  Father  Urquhart,  *  I ' 

'  I  must  warn  you  to  be  careful  what  you  say,  sir,  for  it  will  be 
used  in  evidence.' 

'  Evidence  I  There  is  no  evidence  against  me — ^there  can  be 
none.    I  am  innocent !     So  help  me  G-od,  I  am  innocent.' 

^  No  evidence ! '  cried  Proctor.  *  No  evidence  I  What  was  it 
that  your  reverence  dropped  in  such  a  fright  when  the  constable 
came  up  and  charged  you  with  the  robbery?  That  may  have 
been  the  money  for  anything  that  we  know,  and  if  it  was,  won't 
that  be*  evidence  ? ' 

^  The  man  must  be  mad ! '  said  Mr.  Blencowe ;  and  then  he 
turned  to  the  policeman  and  said,  '  Please  to  pick  up  that  white 
package,  Bobson,  and  open  it,  and  let  us  have  an  end  of  this 
disgraceful  folly.' 

As  Mr.  Blencowe  was  a  magistrate,  it  was  promptly  picked 
up,  and  it  would  have  been  opened  as  promptly  had  not  Father 
Urquhart  said  hastily  and  in  much  confusion — 

'  It  is  money,  but ' 

*  But  what  ? '  demanded  Proctor,  and  there  was  a  dancing  light 
in  his  eyes  which  bore  witness  to  a  revulsion  from  the  extremity 
of  terror  to  a  state  of  complete  security.  Father  Urquhart  saw  it, 
and  knew  that  the  wretch  before  him  was  rejoicing  in  the  know- 
ledge that  his  secret  was  safe.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on 
the  unhappy  priest's  forehead ;  he  recognised  the  full  danger  and 
horror  of  his  position ;  he  recognised  also  that  Proctor  must  have 
seen  him  move  the  curtain  aside,  and,  finding  himself  detected, 
had  then  and  there  resolved  to  confess  his  crime  as  a  means  of 
escape  for  himself,  but  that  for  the  priest  who  had  heard  his  con- 
fession and  received  the  stolen  money  there  would  be  no  escape. 

*  Mr.  Blencowe,'  he  said  in  his  despair,  '  tell  them — do  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  them  that  I  could  not  open  the — alms-box — that  I 
have  no  key — that  I  never  had  one * 

*  No  key ! '  interrupted  the  police-constable  indignantly,  for 
beneath  his  fingers,  in  the  still  unopened  napkin,  was  something 
that  felt  very  like  one.  *  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call  this, 
gentlemen,'  for  even  while  he  was  speaking  he  had  untied  and 
unfolded  the  bit  of  altar-Unen,  and  lying  inside  it,  among  a  heap 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins,  and  some  crisp  but  crushed-up 
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bank-notes,  a  key  was  to  be  seen,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be. one  that  would  open  the  ahns-box. 

While  the  policeman  was  fitting  this  key,  Proctor  kept  in  the 
background.  He  had  picked  np  the  crumpled  altar-napkin,  and, 
with  one  foot  on  a  bench,  was  now  diligently  endeavouring  to 
straighten  the  bit  of  linen  on  his  knee,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
rescuing  the  property  of  the  church  from  desecration. 

'  You  must  come  with  me.  Father  Urquhart,  sir,'  said  the 
poUceman — he  was  perfectly  respectful,  and  even  somewhat  com- 
passionate, but  after  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  he  had  not  a 
vestige  of  belief  in  the  priest's  innocence. 

Father  Urquhart,  more  dead  than  alive,  looked  from  one  to 
another,  as  if  for  guidance. 

'  Lead  the  way,  Bobson,'  said  Mr.  Blencowe,  '  Mr.  Vickers  and 
I  will  go  with  you — his  reverence  will  take  my  arm — this  charge 
is  preposterous,  of  course,  but  it  has  been  made  and  we  must  go.' 

Seeing  no  help  anywhere  under  heaven,  the  priest  began  slowly 
to  follow  whither  he  was  led.  His  outdoor  garments  were  in  the 
sacristy,  and  as  he  and  his  conductors  approached  it,  its  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  out  streamed  half  a  dozen  boys  in  their 
fluttering  white  cottas,  bearing  tapers  to  light  the  altar  candles 
for  ^  Benediction.'  Father  Urquhart  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  when 
he  saw  them,  and  said,  *  The  prayer  of  my  Father  will  not  be  heard 
to-night.' 

PART  III. 

III  news  travels  fast ;  a  more  or  less  accurate  account  of  what 
had  happened  flew  round  Slagborough  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
even  made  its  way  to  semi-rural  Ashdene.  A  scared  maid  with  a 
scared  £Eice  came  to  inform  Mrs.  Blencowe  that  Father  Urquhart 
had  been  accused  of  stealing  hundreds  of  pounds  of  charity  money, 
and  dragged  off  to  the  police-station  by  a  constable,  with  all  the 
riff-raff  of  the  place  following  at  their  heels.  At  first,  Mrs.  Blen- 
cowe was  much  more  indignant  than  alarmed. 

'  And  there  was  not  one  single  soul  to  take  his  reverence's  part,' 
the  girl  added,  'but  Mr.  Blencowe  and  Mr,  Vickers,  who  both 
went  to  bail  him  out.' 

*  Oh,  if  my  husband  is  there,'  said  Mrs.  Blencowe  joyfully, 
'  don't  be  afraid ;  all  will  be  right.' 

In  spite  of  this  security,  however,  in  spite,  too,  of  cold  and 
darkness,  she  threw  on  some  wraps,  went  out  into  the  dismal 
wintry  garden,  and  restlessly  paced  up  and  down  the  broad  gravel 
walk  by,  which  hfr  husband  would  return,. for  the  s^ke  of  obtaining 
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ease  of  mind  a  fewminiites  earUer.  He  was  very  long  in  coming, 
and  each  time  that  she  had  to  retrace  her  steps  her  anxiety  in- 
creased. At  last  she  heard  the  gate  into  the  high  road  shut,  and 
hastened  to  meet  him.  She  had  hoped  that  he  would  see  her  from 
afar,  and  would  greet  her  with  the  cry,  '  It's  all  right ! '  but  he 
walked  silently,  and,  as  she  in  her  eager  impatience  thought,  very 
much  more  slowly  than  usual,  towards  her. 

*  Tell  me  quickly  1 '  she  cried  when  he  came  nearer.    *  He  has 
explained  everything,  of  course,  but  I  am  miserable  till  I  know.' 

*  You  are  not  more  miserable  than  I  am ! ' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  not  explained  ? ' 

*  He  has  explained  nothing ! — absolutely  nothing  !     It  is  ter- 
rible I ' 

^  Don't  speak  in  that  voice,  Edward !     You  don't,  you  can't 
believe  him  guilty.' 

'  No,  I  do  not  believe  him  guilty,  but ^ 

'  But  what  ? '  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 

*  Why  did  he  not  speak  out  boldly,  and  to  the  point  ?    He- 


*  Oh,  he  wiU — ^he  will !  Wait  till  he  does  I  You  will  be  so 
sorry  afterwards  if  you  let  any  doubt  creep  into  your  mind  now. 
Say  that  you  do  not  doubt  him,  Edward.' 

'  My  heart  does  not,  my  head  does.' 

*  Impossible ! ' 

'  Yes,  impossible.  But  why  on  earth  did  he  not  defend  him- 
self properly  to-night  ?  If  he  had  been  able  to  rebut  the  charge, 
he  would  surely  have  done  it  to-night.' 

Mrs.  Blencowe  made  no  answer  to  this,  for  she  was  unable  to 
speak. 

He  kissed  her  and  said,  *  I  am  unhappy  too— more  unhappy 
than  I  can  say.  In  reality,  however  black  things  may  look,  nothing 
would  make  me  believe  this.'  And  then  he  thought,  '  That  money ! 
How  little  I  thought  when  I  marked  it  in  whose  possession  it  would 
be  found ! ' 

*  We  must  hope,  Agnes,'  he  said  drearily  after  a  pause. 

*  I  do  hope,'  she  answered  boldly ;  *  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
prove  his  innocence.' 

•  .••••• 

He  never  did  prove  it.  When  tried  he  had  no  more  to  say 
than  when  arrested.  Proctor's  story  was  clear  and  convincing, 
and  only  too  abundantly  supported  by  evidence.  The  unhappy 
priest's  was  exactly  the  reverse.  He  was  condemned  to  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  and  Slagborough  knew  him  no  more.' 
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Proctor,  of  course,  lived  on  there  in  freedom  and  pro^rity. 
His  prosperity  dated  almost  from  the  hour  of  Father  Urquhart's 
arrest.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Customers  poured  into  his 
shop  daily,  and  these  were  not  Slagborough  people  alone,  for  within 
a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  there  was  not  a  little  town  that  was 
not  *  emptied  of  its  folk '  in  turn.  '  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harm- 
less earth,'  too,  came  pit-men  on  their  *  play  days,'  with  pockets 
full  of  money  which  burnt  these  pockets  while  it  was  unspent. 
One  and  all,  they  came  even  in  snow  and  storm  to  hear  the  story 
of  the  '  wicked  Cartholic '  priest's  misdoings  at  first  hand,  and  to 
see  the  man  who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  justice.  Ere 
long  Proctor  grew  rich.  He  enlarged  his  premises  and  grew 
richer,  and  yet  riches  did  not  seem  to  gladden  his  heart.  He  was 
a  broken-down  and  most  unhappy  man.  He  had  ceased  to  be 
sacristan,  and  rarely  left  his  house  and  shop.  This  was,  however, 
not  because  he  was  oppressed  by  his  conscience  and  could  not  bear 
to  face  his  fellow-creatures,  but  because  the  sight  of  two  of  them 
troubled  him  almost  beyond  endurance.  These  two  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blencowe.  Mr.  Blencowe  always  cast  his  eyes  down  and 
refused  to  see  him  at  all,  and  Mrs.  Blencowe  always  fixed  hers  on 
him,  as  he  thought,  searchingly,  and  he  was  conscious  that  he 
cowered  beneath  her  gaze. 

•  ..•••• 

Four  years  and  a  half  after  Father  Urquhart's  trial,  Mrs. 
Blencowe  received  the  following  letter  from  he^  husband  : — 

*No.  27,760,  as  Father  Urquhart  is  called  here,  has  been  ill 
for  the  last  fortnight,  and  unable  to  leave  his  cell.  When  at  last 
I  obtained  an  order  to  see  him,  I  found  that  this  cell  was  only 
seven  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  high.  He  was 
lying  in  his  wretched  hammock,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  narrow 
slip  of  a  window  by  which  all  the  light  he  had,  entered.  This  was 
little  enough,  but  it  served  to  show  that  he  is  worn  to  a  shadow, 
and  yet  his  face,  though  full  of  suffering,  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  His  hands — my  Agnes,  if  you  saw  his  hands,  they  are 
as  hard  and  homy  as  any  poor  day  labourer's — were  lying  quietly 
outside  his  bed.  His  eyes  brightened  when  he  recognised  me.  I 
could  not  help  it,  I  stooped  and  kissed  him.  He  knew  already 
that  Proctor  had  on  his  death-bed  confessed  his  crimes,  and  was, 
I  think,  deeply  grateful  that  his  own  good  name  was  restored,  but 
not  otherwise  elated.  "  I  shall  try  to  take  you  away  at  once,"  I 
said,  ^*  and  my  wife  will  come  to  us  and  help  to  take  care  of  you. 
I  have  found  a  quiet  seaside  place  close  at  hand  where  we  can  go." 
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"  You  have  both  been  true  friends  always,"  he  said  feintly ;  '*  but 
are  you  sure  that  I  can  leave  ?  "  '*  Quite  sure,"  I  answered ;  "  you 
will  receive  a  free  pardon  before  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 
^AfreejpaTdon ! "  he  repeated ;  and  though  I  stayed  some  minutes 
longer,  and  though  I  explained  that  this  was  only  the  customary 
formula,  he  did  not  say  any  more.  I  left  him — I  had  to  do  so. 
I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow.' 

Mr.  Blencowe  did  not  write  next  day.    He  sent  a  telegram : 
*  Do  not  come.     Father  Urquhart  died  this  morning  at  dawn.' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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The  Land  of  Lost  Delights, 


IN  the  Land  of  Lost  Delights 
It  is  always  Spring ; 
Shining  days  and  shadowy  nights 
Shot  with  glancing  swallow-flights 
And  thrashes  carolling. 

Days  that  are  too  short  to  hold 

All  the  heart's  desire : 
Ships,  on  seas  of  silver  rolled, 
Heaving  sides  of  gleaming  gold 

To  the  sunset's  fire. 

Ships  that  spread  t^eir  wings  and  sail 

Very  fiur  away 
When  the  sunset's  splendours  fail, 
Or  when  stars  grow  faint  and  pale 

At  the  dawn  of  day. 

Following  some  flaming  star 

Through  the  unknown  seas, 
They  shall  touch  the  land  afar 
Where  the  vanished  vessels  are 
Of  all  the  centuries. 

Ships  whose  crews  saw  Dido's  pyre 

Darken  all  the  heaven. 
Ships  that  sailed  from  purple  Tyre, 
Barges  sweet  with  lute  and  lyre 
Out  of  Egypt  driven. 
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Galleys  set  with  Bomon  spears, 

Dragons  of  the  Dane, 
Corsair  craft  from  dark  Algiers, 
Barques  in  which  the  Buccaneers 
Swept  the  Spanish  Main ; 

Viking  ships  that  long  ago 
Left  some  Northern  bay, 
Cralleons  from  Mexico, 
Swift  Feluccas,  swart  and  low, 
Junks  from  far  Cathay. 

Every  dawning  sees  some  ship 

Sailing  from  the  shore, 
Slow  from  out  the  harbour  slip, 
Down  the  dim  horizon  dip. 
To  return  no  more. 

They  shall  see  them,  late  or  soon, 

Countless  as  the  stars. 
Where  the  changeless  summer  noon 
Dreams  upon  the  blue  lagoon 
Binged  with  coral  bars. 

•        •••••• 

In  the  land  of  lost  delights 

Splendidly  we  went, 
Shining  on  the  windy  heights. 
When  we  rode  as  nameless  knights 

To  the  tournament. 

Passing  maidens  lily-fair, 
Falcons  on  their  wrists, 
Heard  the  heralds'  clarions  blare, 
Found  the  fistirest  smiling  there 
O'er  the  clangorous  lists. 

lightly  laid  we  lance  in  rest 

At  the  trumpet's  sound, 
Bore  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
Blazoned  shield  and  lofty  crest. 
Crashing  to  the  ground ; 
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Through  the  mfil^e  daehed  and  wheeled 

Knights  of  old  renown ; 
All  the  noblest  in  the  field 
At  our  furious  onslaught  reeled, 

Horse  and  man  went  down. 

So  we  won  the  victor's  prize, 

Bore  it  to  our  Queen, 
Looked  but  once  into  her  eyes, 
Laughed, — and  took  the  way  that  lies 

Through  the  forest  green. 


In  the  land  of  lost  delights. 

When  the  day  is  done, 
Gome  the  long  enchanted  nights, 
Filled  with  magic  sounds  and  sights 

That  fly  before  the  sun. 

Winter  midnights,  still  and  clear, 

Pierced  by  sudden  cries. 
Striking  hearts  to  rapturous  fear ; 
While  the  wild  lights  flaunt  and  veer 

In  the  Northern  skies ; 

Clamorous  call  of  phantom  hound 

Streams  athwart  the  heaven. 
Following  night  the  world  around  5 — 
Sign  the  cross,  it  is  the  sound 
Of  the  whistlers  seven. 

Nights  flower-scented,  silver-sweet. 

Thrilled  with  silent  wings. 
Moonlit  glades  where  fEuries  meet, 
Shining  hiU-fires  where  the  beat 
Of  dwarf-hammers  rings. 
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Troops  of  wild  swans  tnunpeting 

Under  starry  skies'' 
One  that  lags  on  faiUng  wing ; — 
Listen  low  to  hear  him  sing 

Ere  he  sinks  and  dies. 


Oh,  to  find  the  lost  delights, 
Sight  and  scent  and  song, 
Misty  valleys,  shining  heights, 
Crolden  days  and  silver  nights 
We  have  lost  so  long ! 


DU^XAN  J.   EOBEHTSON. 
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June. 


HE  walked  over  the  hill,  through  the  heather,  singing.  And 
because  he  felt  so  utterly  happy  he  sang  the  song  of  Love 
and  Death,  out  of  pure  human  perversity  and  sentimental  delight 
in  imaginary  woes — ^Elaine's  song :  '  I  fain  would  follow  after  Love, 
if  that  might  be*'  He  knew  that  for  him  it  was  to  be ;  but  the  * 
contemplation  of  denial  never  to  be  realised  made  the  pleasure 
of  his  knowledge  the  more  intense.  He  sang  it  over  and  over 
again,  to  the  beautiful  melody  of  Blumenthal's  composing ;  and 
ecstasy  seized  him  as  he  sang.  It  was  so  very  good  to  be  alive. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  singing  with  him.  The  sun  smiled 
down  upon  him  with  the  smile  of  early  June,  the  south-west 
wind  breathed  softly  upon  him  with  the  breath  of  June,  and  June 
,  was  in  his  limbs,  and  his  eyes,  and  his  brain,  and  his  heart,  and  his 
dancing  blood,  triumphant. 

Out  over  the  hill  he  walked,  out  over  the  heather.  He  had 
passed  from  the  village  street,  gleaming  white  and  fresh  and 
happy  in  the  morning  light,  out  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  out 
through  the  oaks  and  the  birches,  out  through  the  pines  to  the 
fern  and  the  gorse  and  the  bracken,  up  to  the  moor,  and  away 
over ;  and  it  was  all  glowing  with  life,  healthy  and  sweet  and 
glorious. 

What  a  morning !  What  a  heart  to  take  out  into  it !  And 
after  what  an  errand !     How  could  he  help  singing  ? 

He  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  a  morning  such  as  this. 
Imagination  had  painted  it  dull  and  misty,  uncertain,  or  even 
cold  and  wet  and  windy.  But,  like  all  else  to  him  now,  it  was 
glorious. 

June,  and  youth,  and  success,  and  love !  What  more  was  there 
for  man  to  disire  ?  And  love  ? — he  was  going  to  meet  it.  It 
would  be  waiting  for  him  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  sun. 
He  was  walking  towards  the  south  and  the-  sun  to  meet  love, 
radiant  at  his  success,  waiting  for  him,  beautiful,  worshipping,  by 
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the  first  oak  on  the  Bonthem  slope,  by  the  gravel-pit  under  the 
brow  of  the  hill. 

And  in  his  singing  he  paused  to  laugh  at  the  echo  roused  in 
his  heart  by  the  rattle  of  the  iron  wheels  last  night  in  the  train : 
Too  good  to  be  true  !  Too  good  to  be  true !  Too  good  to  be, 
good  to  be,  good  to  be  true ! 

Too  good  to  be  true  ?  How  could  it  be  too  good  to  be  true 
when  he  had  won  it,  and  knew  it  was  reality  ?  And  he  set  oflf 
singing  again,  and  swung  his  arms,  and  strode  along  over  the  sand 
of  the  path,  blessing  and  praising  God  for  all  of  it. 

'A  grateful  heart  in  owing  owes  not,  but  BtUl  pays,  at  once 
indebted  and  discharged.'  He  remembered  that,  and  felt  it  was 
true,  too.  He  knew  that  for  the  joy  of  this  morning  a  life's  work 
would  be  but  poor  thanks ;  and  he  was  happy  knowing  it,  for  the 
very  knowledge  was  thanks.  He  could  never  thank  God  enough ; 
but  he  was  happy,  and  that  was  the  very  blessing  of  God.  He 
was  certain  of  it  all.  Last  night  in  the  train  he  first  realised 
how  happy  he  was,  and  how  certain  of  his  happiness ;  even  while 
he  lay  dozing,  and  listened  to  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  and  planned 
all  to-day's  happiness  out  for  himself,  and  to-morrow's,  and  the 
days'  and  the  years'  to  come. 

Oh  the  joy  of  the  early,  misty,  June  sunrise  when  he  had 
arrived  at  the  village!  The  tumbling  out  of  the  train,  the 
laughter  at  the  sleepy  porter,  at  the  sleepy  ostler,  at  the  sleepy 
maid  who  showed  him  to  his  bedroom  at  the  little  inn.  All  were 
BO  sleepy;  none  could  understand  the  force  that  kept  a  soul 
awake  and  laughing  for  pure  delight  at  three  in  the  morning. 
He  had  gone  to  bed,  never  less  like  sleeping,  to  make  trial  of  it, 
lest  he  might  not  be  fresh  and  untired  by  ten.  But  he  could  not 
sleep:  there  was  too  much  life  in  his  blood  to  let  him  sleep. 
And  after  an  hour  or  two's  merriment  over  his  own  self,  because 
nothing  could  be  ordinary  any  more,  he  had  risen  again,  and 
passed  out  through  the  fields  to  kneel  in  the  dew,  and  then  bathe 
in  the  river  and  make  himself  utterly  clean  for  the  meeting 
which  would  crown  his  joy,  at  ten.  In  the  river,  in  the  sun, 
naked  and  wondering  and  clean.  Thank  God  for  that,  too.  Ah, 
the  triumph  of  knowing  that!  What  a  pride  for  the  meeting 
at  ten ! 

Then  back  through  the  fields  to  the  village  street.  He  had 
paused  at  the  church-door,  he  had  rung  at  a  neighbouring  house 
and  obtained  a  key.  He  had  entered  there  in  the  morning,  and 
in  his  happiness  had  knelt  before  the  altar  and  prayed  God  that  he 
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might  deserve  some  of  all  in  store  for  him — sprayed  and  blessed, 
and  then  chanted  the  whole  of  the  Te  Dev/m  through,  alone  there 
before  the  altar. 

Then  he  had  returned  to  the  inn  to  reclothe  himself,  and  make 
himself  as  fresh  and  smart  as  he  had  every  right  to  do,  that  he 
might  seem  the  fitter  in  her  eyes. 

Then  breakfieist  I  Had  he  ever  enjoyed  a  meal  in  his  Jife  so 
much  as  that  country  break&st  ?  Was  ever  bacon  and  bread-and- 
butter  and  milk  so  sweet  ?  And  then — no,  not  this  morning — no 
tobacco  this  morning.  That  trivial  self-denial  had  set  him  off 
laughing  again.  So  trivial,  and  yet  so  typical.  That  first  kiss 
would  be  sweeter  to  him  also  because  he  knew  that  to  her  it  was 
quite  pure  and  sweet.  The  thought  delighted  him.  What  could 
he  not  deny  himself  to  be  pure  for  her !  How  blessed  it  was  to 
think  that  he  was  pure  for  her !  And  then  l^e  had  laughed  at 
himself  for  his  own  boyishness  and  health  and  spirits,  and  the 
people  of  the  inn  had  laughed,  too,  because  he  made  merriment  by 
the  very  light  of  his  face. 

An  appointment,  a  present  competence  and  future  possibilities, 
nay  probabilities,  all  but  certainties,  his  now.  He  had  won  them 
by  work,  work,  work — three  years'  hard  work  for  her,  as  he  had 
vowed  he  would  do,  sitting  that  summer  evening  three  years  ago 
under  the  oak  by  the  gravel-pit,  with  the  moon  rising  calm  and 
fall  upon  seventeen  and  twenty. 

By  the  gravel-pit  firom  time  to  time,  in  sweet  holiday  intervals, 
he  had  renewed  his  vow,  and  taken  the  guerdon  from  her  lips  for 
promises  growing  towards  fulfilment.  And  now  they  had  been 
fulfilled,  and  he  was  striding,  swelling  with  pride  and  triumph,  to 
take  the  reward. 

She  would  be  there.  In  his  breast  was  the  letter  saying  that 
she  would  be  there,  leaving  all  else  unsaid,  because  no  letter 
writeable  could  utter  it. 

What  would  she  say?  How  would  she  greet  him?  How 
would  she  look  ?  He  pictured  her  as  he  strode  and  sang.  She 
would  be  sitting,  and,  seeing  him,  she  would  rise;  she  would 
stretch  out  her  arms ;  she  would  flush ;  she  would  circle  his  neck, 
and  breathe  upon  him  and  be  his  for  ever !  He  took  her  photo- 
graph firom  his  pocket — the  photograph  that  had  lightened  his 
labour  by  the  comfort  of  its  poor  cardboard  against  his  heart  for 
three  years ;  he  took  it  out,  and  stopped  and  gazed  upon  it  under 
the  sun,  and  kissed  it.  And,  suddenly,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  he 
tore  it  across  and  across,  and  scattered  the  pieces  abroad  over  the 
heather.    Where  was  the  need  of  that  now,  any  more  ? 
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He  strode  on,  singing. 

How  he  had  longed  for  this  day  I  How  certain  he  had  been 
that  it  would  come  at  last,  and  yet  how  he  had  sometimes  feared ! 
He  could  not  help  that,  just  sometimes,  being  mortal.  But  how 
base  was  all  such  fear,  with  the  power  for  life  granted  him  as  it 
had  been.  He  did  not  fear  now ;  fear  had  been  banished  for  all 
time. 

The  happiest  day  of  his  life !  He  had  not  lost  one  moment  of 
it.  He  had  been  awake  since  before  sunrise,  he  would  be  awake 
tiU  after  sunset.  One  whole  summer  day  given  to  the  realisation 
of  the  best  thing  in  life,  not  a  moment  of  it  lost.  Exultation  and 
gratitude  in  every  beat  of  his  pulse,  every  step,  every  movement, 
every  thought.     Oh  the  transport  of  the  consciousness  of  it ! 

He  strode  on,  tinging. 

To  be  happy  and  to  be  conscious  of  it.  And  yet  he  had  read 
somewhere  that  man  can  never  be  both ;  that  to  be  conscious  of 
health  is  incompatible  with  health.  Could  man  be  only  conscious 
of  pain  and  misery,  then  ?  Or  was  that  impossible  also  ?  Millions 
could  answer,  No.  Surely,  then,  the  opposite  was  not  a  mere 
negation.  Surely  it  was  absolute  and  positive,  and  might  be  felt 
and  known.  He  felt  and  knew  it ;  he  was  happy ;  he  knew  he 
was  happy ;  since  sunrise  he  had  known  that  he  was  unspeakably 
happy.  Could  he  be  asked  to  believe  that  consequently  he  was 
not  really  happy,  that  the  very  knowledge  involved  a  contra- 
diction ?  What  was  the  value  of  sun  and  health,  and  youth  and 
love,  if  a  man  might  never  know  them  to  be  his  ?  All  yesterday 
had  been  spent  in  trying  to  realise  this  happiness,  but  in  vain. 
Amid  the  roar  of  London  and  the  crowd  of  gaslights  of  last  even- 
ing it  was  not  possible.  He  had  only  known  that  by  to-morrow's 
dawn  he  would  have  passed  out  into  the  open  country,  into  the 
brightness  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  that  there  it  would  be 
possible ;  and  he  had  found  it  so. 

And  he  strode  on,  singing. 

He  passed  a  labourer  digging  sand,  and  his  little  daughter  sat 
on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  rag  doll  cuddled  in  her  arms.  The 
man  looked  up,  and  leaned  on  his  shovel  to  watch  the  passer-by, 
and  the  child  gaped  open-eyed  upon  him.     He  paused  again. 

*  ]VIay  I  have  one  kiss  ? '  he  asked.  Open-eyed,  the  child  had 
given  it  him  before  she  had  time  to  be  frightened.  And  after  it 
s'le  could  not  be  frightened,  but  gurgled  and  crowed  at  him.  He 
pitted  her  head,  he  gave  her  a  sovereign,  and  strode  away,  singing. 
And  the  man  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and  blessed  him. 
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Up  to  the  highest  point,  to  the  mound  of  the  Groveniment 
Survey :  he  must  pass  up  over  the  highest  this  morning.  The 
thonght  of  the  Government  Survey  reminded  him  that  he  was 
in  his  native  land,  and  that  was  a  great  and  pleasant  thought, 
another  thing  to  be  thankful  for. 

And  thence  he  gazed  southwards,  and  threw  his  arms  forward 
and  greeted  the  land  :  the  land  she  looked  upon  day  by  day ;  the 
land  where  he  had  learnt  what  love  and  worship  meant. 

Glowing  in  the  summer  haze  it  lay,  meadow  and  cornfield, 
and  plough-land,  and  wood,  and  common,  all  smiling  beneath  the 
sun ;  from  the  distant  gleaming  grey  of  the  chalk  downs  that  hid 
the  sea  np  to  the  pinewoods  just  below  him,  whose  scent  was 
warm  and  fragrant  as  a  mother's  caress. 

Then  downwards  at  last,  still  singing,  till  he  caught  sight  of 
her  home  three  hundred  feet  below,  and  pulled  up  again  to  gloat 
upon  the  view.  There  was  the  terrace  and  the  lawn  ;  there  the 
flower-beds  and  the  arbour ;  there  the  kitchen-garden  spread  out, 
all  tidiness,  in  rows,  with  the  gardener  bent  at  work ;  there  the 
diagram  of  the  slate  roofs,  and  the  mass  of  rhododendrons  in 
flower  beyond.  Ah !  and  he  could  see  her  mother  busy  among 
her  rose-trees.  He  waved  his  hat  to  her  and  passed  on,  for  she 
was  not  there  too.    No,  she  must  be  nearer  to  him  than  that. 

Nearer.  He  left  off  singing  at  length,  for  awe  began  to  mingle 
with  his  joy  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  gravel-pit,  and  his  steps 
grew  slower.  He  could  see  it  now,  and  the  top  of  the  oak 
beyond,  under  which 0  God !  suppose  that  she  was  not  there- 
under. Like  a  spasm  the  thought  came — and  passed ;  for  he 
knew  that  she  would  be  there.  And  his  awe  grew  holier  and 
calmer. 

Another  step,  and  he  would  round  the  comer.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  looking  heavenwards,  to  thank  God  once  again  before  he 
passed  into  the  vision  of  his  beatitude.  Steady  and  sure  were 
the  sunbeams  upon  his  bared  head.  That  step,  and  the  moss- 
grown  roots  of  the  oak  and  the  bank  in  the  shade  were  before  him. 

And  on  the  bank  she  sat  waiting. 

Three  years'  work !  What  were  ten  years'  work  to  flnd  her 
waiting  for  him  thus  ?  And  what  were  all  the  joys  of  anticipation 
beside  this  of  certainty  made  absolute  ? 

And  now,  where  was  the  cry  of  joy,  the  heart-to-heart  rapture 
of  his  imagination  ?  Silently  she  sat  and  gazed,  silently  he  stood 
and  gazed  back  upon  her,  for  a  full  minute — ^passivity  alone  was 
possible  to  realise  the  pleasure  after  all — for  a  full  minute  before 
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he  advanced,  as  if  to  an  altar,  and  softly  lifted  the  edge  of  her 
skirt  to  kiss  it ;  while  she  sat  and  glowed  upon  him  silently,  as  if 
the  spell  might  never  be  broken.  She  was  too  sacred  to  be 
touched,  he  too  glorious.  Twenty  and  twenty-three,  sacred  and 
glorious  in  each  other's  eyes — but  words,  words  to  show  it! 
There  was  only  one  speakable,  and  that  she  uttered  at  length — a 
single  ^  Oh ! '  in  a  sigh — ^and  pressed  her  hands  together. 

Divine,  but  human  too ;  he  nught  touch  her  now ;  and  the 
divinity  made  human  by  that  *  Oh '  was  none  the  less  sacred,  only 
the  more  lovely  for  being  very  near.  Yet  it  was  timidly  that  he 
took  her  wrists  and  parted  her  hands,  and  bent  them  down  to  look 
upon  them  and  the  ring  that  had  bound  her  faith  to  his  labour 
since  that  summer  night  three  years  ago.  From  the  light  of  the 
sapphire  to  the  light  of  her  eyes  he  glanced  upwards  again,  and 
murmured,  *Mine  at  last!'  The  answer  came:  *  Since  then, 
always ' ;  and  their  tongues  were  loosened. 

He  sat  on  the  turf  at  her  feet,  and  began  at  the  middle,  and 
then  at  the  end,  and  in  the  future,  and  then,  because  nothing  was 
independent  of  order  of  date  except  his  everlasting  love,  he  had 
to  begin  all  over  again,  right  from  the  beginning.  Then  the 
story  grew  to  mere  chronology,  and  he  gave  it  up,  content  to  sit 
there  and  answer  questions,  drink  in  her  admiration,  and  exhale 
his  own.  She  plied  him,  each  answer  firesh  fuel,  fresh  &nning  to 
the  fire  in  her  eyes :  '  And  when  would  he  be  appointed  actually  ? ' 
'  And  how  he  must  have  worked ! '  *  And  would  he  have  to  live 
in  town  ? '  '  And  how  many  hours  a  day  would  it  mean  ? '  *  And 
would  he  be  very  tired  after  it  in  the  evenings  ? ' — endless  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations.  Lastly,  'How  he  must  love  her!' 
*  How  happy  he  looked ! '  *  How  happy  she  was ! '  *  How  happy 
she  would  be  if  she  could  keep  him  always  so  happy!'  And 
because  she  knew  it  could  not  tease  him,  '  Was  he  sure  he  was 
quite  happy  ? '  Brown  eyes,  beaming  consciousness  of  the  possi- 
bility of  but  one  reply.  Words  failed  once  more,  the  communion 
of  silence  was  re-established,  the  peace  and  pride  of  mutual 
possession  enfolded  them. 

With  his  finger  he  traced  the  delicate  pattern  of  the  blue 
veins  over  the  back  of  her  hand,  in  rapturous  content  that  a  thing 
so  fair  should  belong  to  him ;  while  her  thoughts  were  all  upon 
the  work  of  the  three  years  given  to  win  it,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  power  that  could  so  influence  the  hero  she  worshipped. 

When  could  there  ever  be  an  end  to  such  happiness  ?  Nothing 
could  take  it  from  them  now.    There  could  be  no  undoing,  no 
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division.  Wliatever  the  future,  this  past  would  be  theirs  unalter- 
able, the  reality  of  it  never  questionable.  How  could  there  be  an 
end  to  that  once  made  perfect  ?  Perfection  realised  were  surely 
infinite.  And  as  surely  this  was  perfection.  The  memory  of  this 
morning  was  theirs  for  all  time.  So  he  thought  in  his  boyish 
ecstasy ;  but  she  only  knew  that  she  was  exalted  in  her  own  eyes 
because  he  had  exalted  her,  and  that  she  desired  to  be  so  always, 
above  all  things. 

So  for  a  long  space  they  sat  silent,  until  silence  in  turn  grew 
inexpressive,  and  they  were  fain  to  betake  themselves  to  speech 
again.  But  now  it  was  all  of  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  the  fields 
and  the  woods,  as  if  they  felt  they  must  show  their  thankfulness 
to  mother-earth  for  giving  them  of  her  best  and  brightest  by 
praising  her,  passing  on  into  accounts  of  the  interests  at  home 
there  in  the  cottage,  of  the  new-bom  puppies  he  was  to  see  and 
advise  concerning  (so  he  could  condescend  to  such  matters),  of  the 
flowers  being  bedded-out  for  the  summer,  of  the  chickens,  of  the 
villagers'  ailments  and  the  school-children's  requirements,  every 
now  and  again  lapsing  into  inconsequence  as  delight  in  their  love 
prompted,  and  then  passing  on  once  more  to  fresh  proof  of  their 
good-will  towards  all  men  and  things. 

And  as  they  talked  on  of  plans  for  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  country-folk  round,  and  considered  their  toil  and  patience, 
he  found  yet  a  deeper  joy  in  his  happiness  than  he  had  known 
by  the  direct  contemplation  of  it.  Looking  aside,  he  could  judge 
of  its  brightness  the  better — ^the  straight  vision  dazzled  him.  The 
gazer  on  the  sun  may  not  see  it  for  long,  but  he  may  tell  of  its 
beauty  all  day  by  gazing  on  the  earth  it  brightens.  He  recognised 
the  truth,  and  acknowledged  the  lesson.  And  yet,  thought  he, 
when  the  sun  rises  we  may  look  for  a  longer  spell  without  blind- 
ness than  at  midday.  It  is  still  dawn  for  me.  So  he  looked  and 
worshipped,  in  parentheses,  again  and  again. 

'  Tinkle,  tinkle ! '  from  below ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
that  might  have  been  a  second  or  eternity  for  all  they  knew, 
*  Tinkle,  tinkle  ! '  up  again  ;  and  they  rose  at  length,  laughing,  for 
it  was  the  dinner-bell.  Their  morning  was  over,  but  they  were 
too  content — too  rich  in  the  matter  of  time — to  think  of  a  regret 
*  on  that  account.  Time  was  valueless  as  yet.  Still  they  might 
not  pass  away  out  into  the  sun  from  beneath  the  oak  without  a 
seal  set  upon  the  blessedness  of  those  few  hours.  He  drew  her 
up  with  his  arm,  he  raised  her  to  her  toe-tips ;  and  yet  he  had  to 
bend  before  their  lips  touched.    Was  kissing  sweeter  for  the  sense 
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of  strength  that  he  held  up  her  weight  as  he  kissed  ?  Was  kissing 
sweeter  for  the  sense  of  weakness  that  she  yielded  her  weight  to 
his  arm  ?  Strength,  and  pride  in  strength,  and  true,  pure  love  to 
join  them ! 

He  paused,  and  looked,  and  kissed  again.  She  unclasped  her 
arms  from  his  neck,  and  sank  blushing  before  him. 

Then  away  down  merrily  under  the  beaming  sun. 

Freke  Vigoaks. 
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At  the  Musie  Hall. 


THE  clock  was  striking  eight  as  I  swung  open  the  stage  door 
of  the  music  hall,  and  passing  quickly  along  the  stone  floor 
entered  the  hall. 

The  curtain  was  just  up,  and  two  ladies  in  shabby  fair  wigs, 
big  black  hats,  and  velvet  dresses  trimmed  with  silver,  were  singing, 
or  rather  shouting,  through  the  orchestra,  while  every  now  and 
then  the  bigger  of  the  two  shook  her  fist  at  the  audience,  the 
other  bringing  her  foot  down  with  a  tremendous  stamp.  This 
performance  was  greeted  with  screams  of  laughter  by  the  house, 
who  began  also  to  stamp  their  feet  and  shout,  completely  drown- 
ing the  voices  of  the  singers. 

^  This  way  to  the  ladies'  dressing-room,'  said  the  polite  barman 
who  was  carrying  refreshments  round ;  ^  straight  through  the  hall 
and  the  door  at  the  end.' 

Through  the  iron  door  into  a  passage,  and  down  a  couple  of 
steps  into  a  room  well  lighted  and  very  hot,  I  went.  At  first  sight 
it  seemed  nothing  but  a  moving  crowd  of  girls  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, and  children.  There  also  seemed  a  perpetual  passing  of 
small  baskets  and  portmanteaus  backwards  and  forwards,  accom- 
panied by  repeated  taps  at  the  door,  occasioning  shrieks  of 
indignant  remonstrance  from  the  undressed.  Every  other  minute 
it  was, '  Miss  Clarkson,'  or  ^  Miss  Bussell,'  ^  books,  please,'  when  that 
lady  declared  she  wasn't  ready,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
clear  a  place  where  she  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  her 
clothes,  hysterically  entreating  whoever  was  next  her  to  fix  this 
or  pin  that  if  she  was  to  be  on  that  night.  Then  up  she  flew 
upstairs,  hot  and  breathless,  and  seizing  on  the  stout  man  seated 
by  the  curtain,  begged  him  to  call  her  numbers  down  the  tube  to 
the  chairman. 

But  around  this  gentleman  was  a  crowd  of  the  importunate, 
both  men  and  women.  *  Here,  I  say,'  calls  a  tall  comedian  with  a 
red  nose  and  flat  hat  under  his  arm,  '  I  must  go  on  now.    I've 
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three  more  halls  to  do  to-night.'  ^  May  I  go  on,  please  ? '  begs  a 
tiny  lady  in  a  short  frock  and-  sun-bonnet.  ^  I've  waited  since 
eight,  and  Fve  such  a  long  way  to  go  home.'  'It's  really  my 
turn,'  says  a  big,  bouncing  serio-comic  in  an  annoyed  tone.  *  I 
couldn't  help  Miss  Lloyd  being  late,  and  it's  my  time.  Call  my 
numbers  down.'  *  Oh,  I  say,'  remonstrates  a  top-boot  dancer, 
'  that's  too  bad.  I'm  due  at  the  Washington  at  9.10.  Put  me 
on  first.'  All  this  time  someone  is  dancing  or  singing  on  the 
stage,  and  tearing  every  other  minute  into  the  wings  with  a  skirt 
trailing  behind  them,  to  rush  into  another,  which  is  accompanied 
by  muttered  execrations  to  the  orchestra  for  beginning  the  next 
symphony,  and  urgent  entreaties  to  the  man  at  the  curtain  not  to 
call  the  number  down  for  a  minute,  and  for  the  artistes  waiting 
for  turns  to  clear.  A  poor  little  lady  is  frantically  trampling  an 
accordion-pleated  heliotrope  satin  under  her  feet,  with  another  of 
red  silk  thrown  over  her  head,  and  on  the  verge  of  hysterical  weeping 
because  she  has  burst  the  eyes  of  the  bodice  and  cannot  lay  hands 
on  a  single  pin.  Another  wants  a  cap  or  apron  and  cannot  find 
it,  while  the  man  at  the  curtain  is  perpetually  diving  behind  his 
.  chair  and  fishing  up  stray  articles  of  apparel  to  be  owned.  As 
one  artist  rushes  downstairs  another  flies  up.  Everyone  is  in  a 
desperate  hurry,  and  seems  to  be  looking  for  someone  or  something. 
There  are  repeated  knocks  at  the  dressing-room  door,  and  anxious 
inquiries  for  missing  portmanteaus  or  baskets,  which  at  last  seem 
to  be  miraculously  unearthed  from  goodness  only  knows  where. 
Then  someone  is  always  sending  for  something  to  drink,  and 
hunting  for  their  glass  and  getting  their  beverage  drunk  in  mistake 
for  somebody  else's,  and  vice  versA.  And  all  over  the  room  are 
loud  calls  for  combs  and  handkerchiefs  which  can  never  be  found. 

Everyone  wants  to  use  the  looking-glasses  and  wash  their 
hands  at  the  same  moment  apparently.  Lively  skirmishing 
ensues,  and  a  lengthened  argument  concerning  the  opening  of  the 
door,  which  one  wants  to  repeatedly  open  on  various  pretexts,  and 
another  to  have  closed. 

It  is  everyone  for  himself  and  herself,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost. 

Every  few  minutes  someone  goes  away  with  a  bag  or  basket, 
and  immediately  after  there  is  a  cry  that  they  must  have  walked 
off  with  something  belonging  to  someone  else. 

To  the  new-comer  all  this  is  very  perplexing,  but  the  music- 
hall  artiste  is  thoroughly  inured  to  rush  and  push. 

A  lady  of  petite  figure  and  childlike  face  is  engaged  in  making 
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up.     She  daubs  red  on  her  cheeks,  white  on  her  nose,  and  blues 
her  eyelids. 

^  I've  usually  had  a  dresser/  she  says  plaintively,  '  but  it's  so 
expensive  I'm  trying  to  do  without.  And  my  dresses  cost  such  a 
lot  with  the  songs  and  all.  Isn^t  this  a  nice  wig  ? '  putting  on  a 
curly  red  gold  wig  whose  ringlets  reach  nearly  to  her  waist.  '  I 
paid  three  pound  ten  for  it,  and  I've  not  earned  enough  to  pay  for 
it  yet.  I  don't  think  there's  much  money  to  be  made  on  the 
haUs,  but  I  only  do  it  for  fan.' 

She  laughs  and  puts  on  a  big  hat  with  a  gorgeous  feather. 

*  My  old  man  doesn't  like  it.  He  comes  and  fetches  me  home 
every  night.  The  worst  of  the  profession  i»  that  it  makes  me 
forget  my  housekeeping  so.  I  often  don't  remember  whether 
there's  anything  for  supper  or  not  till  I  get  home.  I  do  hope  my 
baby's  all  right  and  that  the  servant  will  give  her  her  medicine. 
I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her.  I  came  off  in  such  a  hurry.  But  one 
can't  remember  everything,  and  I'd  such  a  little  time  to  get  here 
for  the  first  turn,  and  of  course  I  was  late,  and  now  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  be  on.  Very  likely  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  last 
turn,  and  my  old  man  will  be  so  tired  and  cross.  Then  he  wants 
to  know  why  I  can't  give  up  going  on  the  halls  and  stay  at  home 
in  the  evening  till  he  gets  back ;  but  I'm  so  dull  and  miserable  by 
myself  all  night,  I  can't.  I'd  a  great  business  to  get  on  the  halls, 
but  he  just  can't  say  ^'  no "  to  me  when  I've  really  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  thing.  So  I  went  and  learnt  dancing' and  all,  and  used 
to  shut  myself  up  in  a  room  trying  to  do  the  American  twist  and 
the  rocks,  and  clean  forget  meals  and  everything  else.  But  I 
didn't  mind  as  long  as  I  could  only  get  oil  in  my  business,  and  it 
takes  such  a  lot  of  working  up.  I  couldn't  get  on  with  some 
teachers  I  had  to  bring  me  out  on  the  halls ;  the  songs  were  no 
good,  and  it  was  an  awful  bother.  Oh,  dear,  they've  just  called 
me.  One  feels  so  brave  when  somebody  else's  symphony  is  being 
played,  but  so  shaky  when  it's  your  own.' 

And  upstairs  she  ran,  skipped  on  the  stage  in  an  entrancing 
frock  and  hat,  and  murmured  through  a  song  in  a  &int,  sweet 
voice,  while  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  went  on  and  clinking  of 
glasses.  '  Bap '  goes  the  hammer  at  the  chairman's  table  every 
few  minutes,  while  he  calls  out '  Order ! '  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

A  big,  stout  girl  in  tumbled  cap  and  apron,  and  generally 
untidy  appearance,  follows,  and  sings  a  loud  and  rowdy  song,  which 
she  embellishes  with  a  good  many  knowing  winks  and  smiles. 

^  Good  I '  calls  the  little  cockney  lad  with  the  threepenny  cane 
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in  the  front,  who  has  just  caught  a  win£:  which,  seemed  speciallj 
meant  for  him,  and  is  delighted  thereat. 

'  How  do  you  like  my  business  ? '  remarks  the  girl  as  she  comes 
off.  ^  I'm  trying  patter  as  it  goes  down,  but  you've  got  to  pay  for 
it.  I'm  on  by  myself  for  the  first  time ;  idways  had  a  partner 
before,  but  mean  to  work  alone  if  I  can,  they're  such  a  bother. 
The  last  woman  I  had  was  always  drunk,  so  I  was  obliged  to  get 
rid  of  her,  and  the  one  before  would  go  on  with  three-halfpenny 
lace  on  her  skirts.  Is  anybody  working  for  you  ?  I  hear  there's 
an  agent  in  front ;  means  to  take  someone  up,  I  suppose.  The 
new  lady  that's  just  come  out  here  I  expect,  as  she  seems  to  have 
money.  It  isn't  foi^her  business,  that's  clear.  But  the  agents  do 
want  such  a  lot  of  treating.  It  would  take  about  five  shillings  if  I 
saw  him,  and  I  don't  suppose  I'd  get  anything  for  it.  And  the 
swell  agents  won't  take  any  notice  of  you  unless  you  get  a  swell 
with  a  lot  of  money  at  the  back  of  you,  and  that's  the  truth,' 

^  Ladies,'  says  the  new  lady  alluded  to,  a  tall  and  elegant  girl 
beautifully  dressed,  '  will  you  have  some  champagne  ?  Do  have 
something — anything  you  like.' 

And  she  throws  over  a  heavy  purse  recklessly  on  to  the 
dressing-table.  Glances  are  exchanged  and  whispers  among  the 
artistes. 

'  Her  purse  is  fiill  of  gold,'  whispers  a  sharp-featured  child  to 
her  mother  eagerly.  '  I  saw  it  this  evening.  I  wish  we  had  as 
much  money.' 

^  Last  night,'  whispers  one  girl  to  another,  '  she  was  half  seas 
over,  and  nearly  fell  down  on  the  stage.  I  wonder  the  manager 
didn't  speak  to  her ;  but  there,  she's  got  money,  and  perhaps  paid 
to  come.  Tliey  say  she  pays  a  lot  for  clappers,  and  that's  why  her 
songs  are  always  applauded.' ' 

The  lady  loftily  ignores  the  whispering. 

'  My  cab  is  waiting  for  me  outside/  she  says,  ^  so  I  cannot  wait. 
Good-night.' 

'  Do  you  feel  better,  my  dear  ? '  asks  a  shabbily-dressed  woman 
who  is  busy  dressing  two  small  acrobats.  ^  You  had  a  terrible 
cough  last  time  you  was  on  here.' 

The  pale  girl  shakes  her  head. 

'  Not  much,'  she  says  dubiously.  '  I  can't  dance  much  now, 
my  heart's  so  bad.  I  suppose  by  rights  I  oughtn't  to  be  on  at  all, 
but  I  can't  stop  away,  for  I've  been  at  it  most  all  my  life.  You 
remember  I  was  bom  in  the  dressing-room.    Maybe  I'll  die  there.' 

'  Don't  get  low-spirited,  my  dear,'  remarks  a  little  old  woman 
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without  teeth  who  is  meekly  waiting  on  her  big  daughter,  a 
bouncing  serio-comic.  '  There's  no  good  in  it.  My  Ada  was  out 
weeks,  but  we  didn't  get  down.  There  were  the  boys  at  tumbling, 
and  that  was'  a  comfort*  For  when  you  once  gets  down  it  ain't 
easy  to  get  up,  and  that's  what  I  kep'  sayin' to  Ada  when  she  took 
on  about  it.  And  if  you  ain't  any  heart  you  may  as  well  chuck 
the  business  right  off.' 

'  Some  of  the  turns  one  gets  am't  much,'  puts  in  a  bright-faced 
girl  whose  sister  is  undressing  her.  '  Last  Saturday  I  got  an 
extra  turn  at  a  hall  up  Whitechapel  way.  A  rare  business  I  had 
to  find  it  too,  and  when  I  got  there  'twas  a  free-and-easy,  and 
there  was  a  bit  cupboard  of  a  dressing-place  with  a  board  along 
the  wall  for  one's  things  and  a  pail  of  water  and  soap.  On  the 
wall  was  a  notice  stuck  up,  '^  Artistes  are  requested  to  wash  their 
dirty  hands  before  going  on. — The  Manager,"  and  another  about 
artists  misbehaving  themselves  to  forfeit  their  wages.  A  woman 
was  on  singing  and  some  men  in  front  threw  her  pennies  on  to  the 
stage.  "  Look  sharp,  you've  got  to  follow  her,"  says  the  manager, 
and  I  tore  into  my  things.  There  was  a  lad  at  a  piano  and  a  man 
with  a  violin  for  the  orchestra,  and  a  bit  of  a  stage  that  one 
couldn't  seem  to  fling  round  on.  I  was  just  tired  out  and  nearly 
fell  in  the  dancing.  I  know  the  man  thought  I  was  drunk,  but  I 
didn't  care.  Those  as  is  on  there  gets  about  fifteen  shillings  a 
week.' 

'  The  halls  don't  pay  unless  you  get  a  good  many  to  follow 
on,'  says  a  tall  and  refined  serio-comic,  who  is  taking  off  her 
tights.  '  I  call  it  bad  when  I'm  only  doing  one.  There's  a  good 
many  I  know  only  pay  three  shillings  a  night  for  a  turn,  and 
what's  that  a  week  ?  We  can't  pick  and  choose  as  we  would,  and 
I've  awful  distances  between  miy  halls  this  week,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  A  fearful  draughty  place  the  first,  and  it's  a  good  thing 
I  always  wear  double  tights  or  I  should  be  perished.' 

A  pretty  but  conceited-looking  girl  is  rating  another  for 
tearing  her  skirts. 

*  You're  awfully  careless,'  she  says  sharply,  *Just  wait  till 
you  get  home,  my  dear,  won't  aunt  give  it  you,  that's  all !  And 
you  let  me  go  on  shameful,  with  my  green  skirt  showing  under 
the  pink  one ;  the  manager  told  me  of  it  upstairs.  That's  just 
how  it  was  at  the  last  hall.' 

'  I  couldn't  help  it,'  pleaded  the  other,  half-crying.  *  It  was 
all  that  dreadful  orchestra ;  they  rushed  me  so,  and  then  I  caught 
my  foot  and  all  the  lace  went.    I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
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acting  again.    The  halls  don't  pay  ine  any  better,  and  I  seem  to 
have  no  wind  left  now.' 

*I  can't  think  why  you  ever  left  it,'  returned  the  other 
sarcastically.  ^You  were  never  meant  to  be  a  music-hall  star, 
that's  clear.' 

'  You  see  I'm  not  a  beauty,'  answers  the  girl  addressed  meekly. 
^  That  makes  all  the  difference.    Nor  the  favourite  of  a  song- writer.' 

^  Hold  your  tongue,  miss,'  snaps  the  beauty  angrily. 

'  I  can't  see  why  folk  are  rushing  off  the  stage  on  to  the  music 
hall,'  says  a  girl  who  is  tying  up  a  bundle.  '  It's  just  their  fimcy 
that  there's  more  money  in  it.  We  always  beUeve  what  we  know 
nothing  about  must  be  better  than  our  own  business.  It's  a 
wonderful  mistake.  I'm  not  going  on  for  acting  because  I  don't 
earn  much  with  my  singing.  Maybe  I'd  earn  less  with  the  other. 
There's  a  lot  of  sketch  artistes,  and  they  don't  seem  to  get  much 
to  do.     I  see  them  sitting  in  the  front  sometimes  when  I'm  on.' 

'  Some  sketches  pays  and  others  don't,'  puts  in  the  stout  girl. 
'  There's  too  many  of  them  about  just  now,  and  too  many  people 
of  a  sort,  that's  it.' 

'  Yes,  you  don't  want  to  be  one  of  a  sort,'  remarks  the  serio- 
comic's  mother.  *  Your  show  ought  to  be  out  of  the  way  to  get 
on.  My  girl  is  reckoned  a  dancer,  but  she  don't  do  steps  as 
everyone  does,  and  that's  the  reason.' 

'  All  ready  ? '  calls  the  man  of  the  curtain,  knocking  at  the 
door.     *  We  want  to  turn  out  the  gas.' 

'  Where's  my  books  ? '  calls  a  lady  angrily.  *  That  boy  hasn't 
brought  them  back.' 

At  that  moment  the  offending  boy  knocks  at  the  door  with 
said  books,  to  her  infinite  relief. 

'  Anyone  not  been  on  to-night  ? '  asks  a  girl. 

'  No,  everyone's  had  a  turn,'  answers  the  man ;  '  single  turns 
many  of  them.  I  never  see  so  many  single  turns  before.  But 
we've  got  to  get  them  in  if  we  can,  and  I  was  right  down  sorry  for 
the  lady  as  came  such  a  long  way  last  week  for  a  turn  and  they 
never  put  her  on  at  all,  not  knowing  how  her  business  would  be. 
But  there's  so  many  turns  given,  and  we  can't  give  everyone  an 
appearance.    Seems  to  me  girls  are  all  dying  to  get  on  the  music 

hall.' 

^  Shall  I  be  on  next  week  ? '  asks  the  bright-faced  girl  anxiously. 

^  Don't  ask  me,  my  dear — ask  the  manager.  I  expect  he  wants 
you  down  just  to  see  what  your  business  is  Uke,  and  if  that's  all 
right,  why  he'll  put  you  on  regular  for  a  fortnight.' 
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^  There  he  is.     Ill  ask  him/  says  the  girl,  popping  out. 

The  manager,  who  is  outside  the  door,  is  already  in  conversa- 
tion with  two  or  three  music-hall  artistes,  who  have  come  round 
to  try  and  book  a  show  for  the  next  week. 

*  Very  sorry  you  had  only  a  single  turn,  my  dear,'  he  remarks 
to  the  girl  on  observing  her.  *  But  you  see  how  it  is.  We  are 
overdone  with  people  asking  for  extra  turns,  and  we  must  put 
single  ones  on.  And  a  good  many  of  them  would  only  stand 
once.' 

This  in  a  dry,  sarcastic  tone. 
She  coloured. 

*  Can  you  put  me  on  next  week  ? '  she  asked  eagerly. 

*  And  me  ? ' 

*  And  me  ? ' 

It  was  a  chorus. 

The  manager  put  out  his  hands  entreatingly. 

*  Ladies,'  he  said,'  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  you  see  how  it  is 
with  us.     I  can  promise  nothing.' 

A  general  murmur  followed. 

Dorothy  Walus. 


lyo 


The  Magic  Mirror. 


"pviM  clouds  across  the  field  there  float, 
-^     And  shadows  slowly  form,  combine. 
And  gather  shape.    A  tiny  boat 

I  see,  tossed  in  the  foaming  brine. 
0  rower,  wait !    Brave  rower,  stay ! 
Nay,  boat  and  rower  fade  away. 

Again  the  dim  clouds  gather  o'er, 
And  slowly  shape  a  battle-field, 

And,  dead  or  living,  wounded  sore, 
One  lies  beside  a  broken  shield. 

0  warrior,  canst  thou  heed  or  hear  ? 

Nay,  for  the  visions  disappear. 

Fling  down  the  shining  surface  bare ; 

An  idle  tale  it  tells  to  me. 
The  shadowy  form  I  image  there 

I  trace  in  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  magic  mirror  of  my  soul ! 


May  Kendall. 
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Within  Sound  of  the  Saws. 


LUMBEB  had  gone  up,  and  the  big  mill  on  the  Aspohegan  was 
working  overtime. 

Through  the  range  of  square  openings  under  the  eaves  the 
sunlight  streamed  in  steadily  upon  the  strident  tumult,  the  con- 
fusion of  sun  and  shadow,  within  the  mill.  The  air  was  sweet 
with  the  smell  of  fresh  sawdust  and  clammy  with  the  ooze  from 
great  logs  just  '  yanked '  up  the  dripping  sUdes  from  the  river. 
One  had  to  pitch  his  voice  with  peculiar  care  to  make  it  audible 
amid  the  chaotic  din  of  the  saws. 

In  the  nuddle  of  the  null  worked  the  '  gang,'  a  series  of  up- 
right saws  that  rose  and  fell  swiftly,  cleaving  their  way  with  a 
pulsating,  vicious  clamour  through  an  endless  and  sullen  proces- 
sion of  logs.  Here  and  there,  each  with  a  massive  table  to  itself, 
hummed  the  circulars,  large  and  small ;  and  whensoever  a  deal,  or 
a  pile  of  slabs,  was  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  the  spinning 
discs,  upon  the  first  arching  spirt  of  sawdust  spray  began  a 
shrieking  note,  which  would  run  the  whole  vibrant  and  intolerable 
gamut  as  the  saw  bit  through  the  fibres  from  end  to  end.  In  the 
occasional  brief  moments  of  comparative  silence,  when  several  of 
the  saws  would  chance  to  be  disengaged  at  the  same  instant, 
might  be  heard,  far  down  in  the  lower  story  of  the  mill,  the 
grumbling  roar  of  the  two  great  turbine  wheels,  which,  sucking  in 
the  tortured  water  from  the  sluices,  gave  life  to  all  the  wilderness 
of  cranks  and  shafts  above. 

That  end  of  the  mill  which  looked  down  river  stood  open,  to  a 
height  of  about  seven  feet,  across  the  whole  of  the  upper  story. 
From  this  opening  ran  a  couple  of  long  slanting  ways  each  two 
feet  wide  and  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  raised  on  trestles. 
The  track  of  these  *  slides,'  as  they  are  technically  termed,  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  wooden  rollers,  along  which  the  deals  raced  in 
endless  sequence  from  the  saws,  to  drop  with  a  plunge  into  a 
spacious  basin,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  they  were  gathered  into 
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rafts.  Whenever  there  was  a  break  in  the  procession  of  deals,  the 
rollers  would  be  left  spinning  briskly  with  a  cheerful  murmur. 
There  was  also  a  shorter  and  steeper  *  slide,'  diverging  to  the 
lumber  yard,  where  clapboards  and  such  light  stuff  were  piled  till 
they  could  be  carted  to  the  distant  station. 

In  former  days  it  had  been  the  easy  custom  to  dump  the  saw- 
dust into  the  stream,  but  the  fish-wardens  had  lately  interfered 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Now,  a  tall  young  fellow,  in  top 
boots,  grey  homespun  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  was  busy  carting 
the  sawdust  to  a  swampy  hollow  near  the  lower  end  of  the  main 
slides. 

Sandy  MacPherson  was  a  new  hand.  Only  that  morning  had 
he  joined  the  force  at  the  Aspohegan  Mill ;  and  every  now  and 
then  he  would  pause,  remove  his  battered  soft  felt  from  his  whitish 
yellow  curls,  mop  his  red  forehead,  and  gaze  with  a  hearty  ap- 
preciation at  the  fair  landscape  spread  out  beyond  the  mill.  With 
himself  and  with  the  world  in  general  he  felt  on  fairly  good  terms 
— an  easy  frame  of  mind  which  would  have  been  much  jarred  had 
he  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  from  a  comer  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  null  Ids  every  movement  was  watched  with  a  vindictive  and 
ominous  interest. 

In  that  comer,  close  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  main  slides, 
stood  a  table  whose  presiding  genius  was  a  little  swinging  circular. 
The  circular  was  tended  by  a  powerful,  sombre-visaged,  old  mill- 
hand  called  'Lije  Vandine,  whose  office  it  was  to  trim  square  the 
ragged  ends  of  the  *  stuff'  before  it  went  down  the  slide.  At  tie 
very  back  of  the  table  hummed  the  saw,  like  a  great  homet ;  and 
whenever  Vandine  got  two  or  three  deals  in  place  before  him  he 
would  grasp  a  lever  above  his  head,  and  forward  through  its  narrow 
slit  in  the  table  would  dart  the  little  saw,  and  scream  its  way  in  a 
second  through  the  tough  white  spruce.  Every  time  he  let  the 
saw  swing  back,  Vandine  would  drop  his  eyes  to  the  blue-shirted 
figure  below,  and  his  harsh  features  would  work  with  concentrated 
fury.  These  seven  years  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  day  when 
he  should  meet  Sandy  MacPherson  face  to  face. 

Seven  years  before,  'Lije  Vandine  had  been  working  in  one  of 
the  mills  near  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  while  his  only  daughter, 
Sarah,  was  living  out  at  service  in  the  city.  At  this  time  Sandy 
MacPherson  was  employed  on  the  city  wharves,  and  an  acquaintance 
which  he  formed  with  the  pretty  housemaid  resulted  in  a  promise 
of  marriage  between  the  two.  Vandine  and  his  wife  were  satisfied 
with  the  girl's  account  of  her  lover,  and  the  months  slipped  by 
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swiftly  without  their  making  his  acquaintance.  Among  the  fish- 
ing and  lumbering  classes,  however,  it  not  seldom  happens  that 
betrothal  brings  with  it  rather  more  intimate  privileges  than  pro- 
priety could  sanction,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  one  evening 
Sarah  returned  to  her  parents  unexpectedly,  having  been  dismissed 
firom  her  situation  in  disgrace.  Vandine,  though  ignorant,  was  a 
clear-seeing  man,  who  understood  his  own  class  thoroughly ;  and 
after  his  first  outburst  of  wounded  indignation  he  had  forgiven 
and  comforted  his  daughter  no  less  tenderly  than  her  mother  had 
done.  He  knew  perfectly  that  the  girl  was  no  wanton.  He  went 
at  once  into  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  fetching  Sandy  out 
and  covering  up  the  disgrace  by  an  immediate  marriage.  He 
visited  the  wharves,  but  the  young  man  was  not  there.  With 
growing  apprehension  he  hastened  to  his  boarding-house,  only  to 
learn  that  MacPherson  had  left  the  place  and  was  departing  for 
the  States  by  the  next  train,  having  been  married  the  previous 
evening.  The  man's  pain  and  fury  at  this  revelation  almost 
choked  him,  but  he  mastered  himself  sufficiently  to  ask  a  boy  of 
the  house  to  accompany  him  to  the  station  and  point  him  out  the 
betrayer.  If  the  train  had  not  gone,  he  would  be  in  time  to 
avenge  his  poor  girl.  The  boy,  however,  took  alarm  at  something 
in  Vandine's  fiEu^e,  and  led  him  by  a  roundabout  way,  so  that  just 
as  he  drew  near  the  station  the  Western  Express  rolled  out  with 
increasing  speed.  On  the  rear  platform  stood  a  laughing  young 
woman  bedecked  in  many  colours,  and  beside  her  a  tall  youth 
with  a  curly  yellow  head,  whom  the  boy  pointed  out  as  Sandy 
MacPherson.  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance  for  the 
time.  But  his  features  stamped  themselves  ineffaceably  on  the 
avenger's  memory.  As  the  latter  turned  away,  to  bide  his  time 
in  grim  silence,  the  young  woman  on  the  platform  of  the  car  said 
to  her  husband,  '  I  wonder  who  that  was,  Sandy,  that  looked  Uke 
he  was  going  to  run  after  the  cars !  Didn't  you  see  ?  His  arms 
kind  o'  jerked  out,  like  that ;  but  he  didn't  start  after  all.  There 
he  goes  up  the  hill,  with  one  pant-leg  in  his  boot.  He  looked  kind 
of  wild.     I'm  just  as  glad  he  didn't  get  aboard.' 

'  He's  one  of  your  old  fellers  as  you've  give  the  go-by  to,  I 
kind  of  suspicion,  Sis,'  replied  the  young  man  with  a  laugh.  And 
the  train  roared  into  a  cutting. 

About  a  year  after  these  events  Vandine's  wife  died,  and  Van- 
dine  thereupon  removed,  with  Sarah  and  her  baby,  to  the  interior 
of  the  province,  settling  down  finally  at  Aspohegan  Mills.  Here 
he  built  himself  a  small  cottage,  on  a  steep  slope  overlooking  the 
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mill ;  and  here  Sarah,  by  her  quiet  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
her  father  and  her  child,  wiped  out  the  memory  of  her  error  and 
won  the  warm  esteem  of  the  settlement.  As  for  the  child,  he 
grew  into  a  handsome,  blue-eyed,  sturdy  boy,  whom  his  grand- 
father loved  with  a  passionate  tenderness  intensified  by  a  subtle 
strain  of  pity.  As  year  by  year  his  daughter  and  the  boy  twined 
themselves  ever  closer  about  his  heart,  Vandine's  hate  against  the 
man  who  had  wronged  them  both  kept  ever  deepening  to  a  keener 
anguish. 

But  now  at  last  the  day  had  come.  When  first  he  had  caught 
sight  of  MacPherson  in  the  yard  below,  the  impulse  to  rush  down 
and  throttle  him  was  so  tremendous  that  as  he  curbed  it  the 
blood  forsook  his  face,  leaving  it  the  colour  of  ashes,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  he  could  not  tend  his  saw.  Presently,  when  the  yelping 
little  demon  was  again  at  work  biting  across  the  timbers,  the 
foreman  drew  near,  and  Vandine  asked  him,  '  Who's  the  new  hand 
down  yonder  ? ' 

'  Oh ! '  said  the  foreman,  leaning  a  little  over  the  bench  to  follow 
Vandine's  pointing,  '  yen's  one  Sandy  MacPherson,  firom  over  on 
the  Kennebec.  He's  been  working  in  Maine  these  seven  year 
past,  but  says  he  kind  of  got  a  hankering  after  his  own  country, 
an'  so  he's  come  back.     Crood  hand ! ' 

^  Thai  so ! '  was  all  Vandine  replied. 

All  the  long  forenoon,  amid  the  wild,  or  menacing,  or  warning, 
or  complaining  crescendos  and  diminuendos  of  the  unresting  saws, 
the  man's  brain  seethed  with  plans  of  vengeance.  After  all  these 
years  of  waiting  he  would  be  satisfied  with  no  common  retribution. 
To  merely  kill  the  betrayer  would  be  insuflSicient.  He  would 
wring  his  soul  and  quench  his  manhood  with  some  strange  un- 
heard-of horror,  ere  dealing  the  final  stroke  that  should  rid  earth 
of  his  presence.  Scheme  after  scheme  burned  through  his  mind, 
and  at  times  his  gaunt  face  would  crease  itself  in  a  dreadful  smile 
as  he  pulled  the  lever  that  drove  his  blade  through  the  deals. 
Finding  no  plan  altogether  to  his  taste,  however,  he  resolved  to 
postpone  his  revenge  till  night,  at  least,  that  he  might  have  the 
more  time  to  think  it  over,  and  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  anticipa- 
tion with  realisation  so  easily  within  his  grasp. 

At  noon  Vandine,  muttering  to  himself,  climbed  the  steep  path 
to  the  little  cottage  on  the  hillside.  He  ate  his  dinner  in  silence, 
with  apparently  no  perception  of  what  was  being  set  before  him. 
His  daughter  dared  not  break  in  upon  this  preoccupation.  Even 
his  idolised  Stevie  could  win  firom  him  no  notice,  save  a  smile  of 
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grim  triumph  that  frightened  the  child.  Just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  cottage  to  return  to  the  mill,  he  saw  Sarah  start  back  &om  the 
window  and  sit  down  suddenly,  grasping  at  her  bosom,  and 
blanching  to  the  lips  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  Crlancing 
downward  to  the  black  road,  deep  with  rotted  sawdust,  he  saw 
MacPherson  passing. 

'  Who  is  it  ? '  he  asked  the  girl. 

^  It's  Sandy,'  she  murmured,  flushing  scarlet  and  averting  her 
face. 

Her  father  turned  away  without  a  word  and  started  down  the 
hill.  Presently  the  girl  remembered  that  there  was  something 
terrifying  in  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  asked  the  curt 
question.  With  a  sudden  vague  fear  rising  in  her  breast  she  ran 
to  the  cottage  door. 

*  Father ! '  she  cried,  '  father !  *  But  Vandine  paid  no  heed  to 
her  calls,  and  after  a  pause  she  turned  back  into  the  room  to 
answer  Stevie's  demand  for  a  cup  of  milk. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  while  Sandy 
MacPherson  was  still  carting  sawdust,  and  Vandine  tending  his 
circular  amid  the  bewildering  din,  Stevie  and  some  other  children 
came  down  to  play  around  the  mill. 

The  favourite  amusement  with  these  embryo*  mill-hands, 
stream-drivers,  and  lumbermen  was  to  get  on  the  planks  as  they 
emerged  from  the  upper  story  of  the  mill,  and  go  careering  swiftly 
and  smoothly  down  the  slides,  till,  just  before  coming  to  the  final 
plunge,  they  would  jump  oflf,  and  fisdl  on  the  heap  of  sawdust. 
This  was  a  game  that  to  strangers  looked  perilous  enough ;  but 
there  had  never  been  an  accident,  so  at  Aspohegan  Mills  it  had 
outgrown  the  disapproval  of  the  hands.  To  Sandy  MacPherson, 
however,  it  was  new,  and  from  time  to  time  he  eyed  the  sport 
apprehensively.  And  all  the  while  Vandine  glared  upon  hiTn  from 
his  comer  in  the  upper  stx)ry,  and  the  children  raced  shouting 
down  the  sUdes,  and  tumbled  with  bright  laughter  into  the  sawdust. 

Among  the  children  none  enjoyed  more  than  Stevie  this 
racing  down  the  slides.  His  mother,  looking  out  of  the  window 
on  the  hillside,  saw  the  merry  little  figure,  bareheaded,  the  long 
yellow  curls  floating  out  behind  him,  as  he  half  knelt,  half  sat  on 
the  sliding  plank  ready  to  jump  off  at  the  proper  moment.  She 
had  no  thought  of  danger  as  she  resumed  her  housework.  Neither 
had  Stevie.  At  length  it  happened,  however,  that  just  as  he  was 
nearing  the  end  of  the  descent,  an  eagle  came  sailing  low  over- 
head, caught  the  little  fellow's  eye,  and  diverted  his  attention  for 
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a  momefit.  It  was  the  fatal  moment.  Just  as  he  looked  down 
again,  gathering  himself  to  jump,  his  heart  sprang  into  his  throat, 
and  the  plank  with  a  sickening  lurch  plunged  into  the  churning 
basin.  The  child's  shrill,  firightened  shriek  was  not  half  uttered 
ere  the  waters  choked  it. 

Vandine  had  just  let  the  buzzing  little  circular  slip  back  into 
its  recess,  when  he  saw  MacPherson  spring  from  his  cart  and  dash 
madly  down  to  the  shore. 

At  the  same  instant  came  that  shrill  cry,  so  abruptly  silenced. 
Vandine's  heart  stood  still  with  awfiil  terror — he  had  recognised 
the  child's  voice.  In  a  second  he  had  swung  himself  down  over 
the  scaffolding,  alighting  on  a  sawdust  heap. 

*  Hold  back  the  deals !  *  he  yelled  in  a  voice  that  pierced  the 
din.  It  was  not  five  seconds  ere  everyone  in  the  mill  seemed  to 
know  what  had  happened.  Two  men  sprang  on  the  slides  and 
checked  the  stream  of  deals.  Then  the  great  turbines  ceased  to 
grumble,  and  all  the  clamour  of  the  saws  was  hushed.  The 
unexpected  silence  was  like  a  blow,  and  sickened  the  nerves. 

And  meanwhile — Stevie?  The  plank  that  bore  his  weight 
clinging  desperately  to  it  plunged  deeper  than  its  fellows,  and 
came  up  somewhat  further  from  the  slide,  but  not  now  with 
Stevie  upon  it.  The  child  had  lost  his  hold,  and  when  he  rose  it 
was  only  to  strike  against  the  bottoms  of  three  or  four  deals  that 
lay  clustered  together. 

This,  though  apparently  fatal,  was  in  reality  the  child's  salva- 
tion, for  during  the  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  minute  that  inter- 
vened before  the  slides  could  be  stopped,  the  great  planks  kept 
dropping  and  plunging  and  crashing  about  him  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  those  very  timbers  that  cut  him  off  from  the  air  he  was 
choking  to  breathe,  he  would  have  been  crushed  and  battered  out 
of  all  human  semblance  in  a  second.  As  it  was,  ere  he  had  time 
to  suffocate,  MacPherson  was  on  the  spot. 

In  an  instant  the  young  man's  heavy  boots  were  kicked  off, 
and  without  pausing  to  count  the  odds,  which  were  hideously 
against  him,  he  sprang  into  the  chaos  of  whirling  timbers.  All 
about  him  pounded  the  fidling  deals,  then  ceased,  just  as  he 
made  a  clean  dive  beneath  that  little  cluster  that  covered  Stevie. 
As  Vandine  reached  the  shore  and  was  casting  desperate  glances 
over  the  basin  in  search  of  some  clue  to  guide  his  plunge, 
MacPherson  reappeared  at  the  other  side  of  the  deals,  and 
Stevie's  yellow  curls  were  floating  over  his  shoulder.  The  young 
man  clung  rather  &intly  to  the  supporting  planks  as  if  he  had 
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overstrained  himself;  and  two  or  three  hands,  who  had  already 
shoved  off  a  '  bateau/  pushed  out  and  picked  him  up  with  his 
burden. 

Tom  by  a  convulsion  of  fiercely  antagonised  feelings,  Vandine 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  waited  stupidly.  About 
the  same  moment  Sarah  looked  out  of  the  cottage  door  in  wonder 
to  see  why  the  mill  had  stopped  so  suddenly. 

In  all  his  dreams  Vandine  had  never  dreamed  of  such  chance 
as  that  his  enemy  should  deserve  his  gratitude.     In  his  nature 
there  had  grown  up  one  thing  stronger  than  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, and  that  one  thing  was  his  love  for  Stevie.     In  spite  of 
himself,  and  indeed  to  his  furious  self-scorn,  he  found  his  heart 
warming  strangely  to  the  man  who,  at  deadliest  risk,  had  saved 
the  life  of  his  darUng.    At  the  same  time  he  was  conscious  of  a 
fresh  sense  of  injury.     A  bitter  resentment  throbbed  up  in  his 
bewildered  bosom,  to  think  that  MacPherson  should  thus  have 
robbed  him  of  the  sweets  of  that  revenge  he  had  so  long  anticipated. 
The  first  clear  realisation  that  came  to  him  was  that,  though  he 
must  kill  the  man  who  had  wronged  his  girl,  he  would  nevertheless 
be  tortured  with  remorse  for  ever  after.     A  moment  mere,  and — 
as  he  saw  Sandy  step  out  of  the  '  bateau '  with  the  boy,  now  sobbing 
feebly,  in  his  arms — he  knew  that  his  vengeance  had  been  made 
for  ever  impossible.    He  longed  fiercely  to  grasp  the  fellow's  hand, 
and  make  some  poor  attempt  to  thank  him.     But  he  mastered 
the  impulse — Sarah  must  not  be  forgotten.    He  strode  down  the 
bank.     One  of  the  hands  had  taken  Stevie,  and  MacPherson  was 
leaning  against  a  pile  of  boards  panting  for  breath.     Vandine 
stepped  up  to  him,  his  fingers  twitching,  and  struck  him  a  fturious 
blow  across  the  mouth  with  his  open  hand.     Then  he  turned 
aside,  snatched  Stevie  to  his  bosom,  and  started  up  the  bank. 
Before  going  two  paces,  however,  he  paused,  as  if  oppressed  by  the 
utter  stiUness  that  followed  his  astounding  act.    Bending  a  strange 
look  on  the  young  man,  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  the  saw's : 
*  I  was  going  to  kill  you  to-night,  Sandy  MacPherson.    But 
now  aft«r  this  day's  work  of  youm,  I  guess  yer  safe  from  me  from 
this  out.'    He  shut  his  mouth  with  a  snap,  and  strode  up  through 
the  piles  of  sawdust  toward  the  cottage  on  the  hill. 

As  for  MacPherson,  he  was  dumbfounded.  Though  no  boaster, 
he  knew  he  had  done  a  magnificently  heroic  thing,  and  to  get  his 
mouth  slapped  for  it  was  an  exigency  which  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with.  He  had  staggered  against  the  boards  from  the  force 
of  the  stroke,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  resent  it,  though 
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ordinarily  he  was  hot-blooded  and  quick  in  a  quarrel.  He  stared 
about  T^iTn  sheepishly,  bewildered  and  abashed,  and  unspeakably 
aggrieved.  In  the  faces  of  the  millhands  who  were  gathered 
about  him  he  found  no  solution  of  the  mystery.  They  looked 
as  astonished  as  himself,  and  almost  equally  hot  and  ashamed. 
Presently  he  ejaculated,  *  Well,  I  swan ! '  Then  one  of  the  men 
who  had  taken  out  the  '  bateau '  and  picked  him  up  found  voice. 

'  I'll  be  gosh-damed  ef  that  ain't  the  damnedest,'  said  he 
slowly.  '  Why,  so,  I'd  thought  as  how  ho  was  agoin'  right  down 
on  his  prayer-handles  to  ye.    That  there  kid  is  the  apple  of  his 

eye.' 

*  An'  he  was  sot  on  killin'  me  to-night,  was  he  ? '  murmured 
MacPherson  in  deepest  wonderment.     '  What  might  his  name  be, 

anyhow  ? ' 

'  'Lije  Vandine,'  spoke  up  another  of  the  hands.  '  An'  that's 
his  grandchild,  Stevie.  I  reckon  he  must  have  a  powerful  grudge 
agin  you,  Sandy,  or  he'd  never  a'  acted  that  way.' 

MacPherson's  face  had  grown  serious  and  dignified.  '  Is  the 
boy's  father  and  mother  livin'  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  Sarah  Vandine's  living  with  the  old  man,'  answered  the  fore- 
man, '  and  as  fine  a  girl  as  there'll  be  in  Asj)ohegan.  Don't  know 
anything  about  the  lad's  father,  nor  don't  want  to.  The  man 
that'd  treat  a  girl  like  Sarah  Vandine  that  way — hangin's  too 
good  for  'im.' 

MacPherson's  face  flushed  crimson,  and  he  dropped  his  eyes. 

*  Boys,'  said  he  huskily,  ^  ef  'Lije  Vandine  had  a'  served  me  as 
he  intended,  I  guess  as  how  I'd  have  only  got  my  deserts.  I 
reckon  as  how  I'm  the  little  lad's  father ! ' 

The  hands  stared  at  each  other.  Nothing  could  make  them 
forget  what  MacPherson  had  just  done.  They  were  all  daring  and 
ready  in  emergency,  but  each  man  felt  that  he  would  have  thought 
twice  before  jumping  into  the  basin  when  the  deals  were  running 
on  the  slides.  The  foreman  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  for 
what  he  had  just  said.     He  tried  to  mend  matters. 

'  I  wouldn't  have  thought  you  was  that  sort  of  a  man,  to  judge 
from  what  I've  just  seen  o'  you,*  he  explained.  *  Anyhow,  I  reckon 
you've  more'n  made  up  this  day  for  the  wrong  you  done  when  you 
was  younger.  But  Sarah  Vandine's  as  good  a  girl  as  they  make, 
an'  I  don't  hardly  see  how  you  could  a'  served  her  that  trick.' 

A  certain  asperity  grew  in  the  foreman's  voice  as  he  thought 
of  it ;  for,  as  his  wife  used  to  say,  he  *  set  a  great  store  by  'Lije's 
girl,  not  havin'  no  daughter  of  his  own.' 
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'*  It  was  lies  as  done  it,  boys/  said  MacPherson.  *  As  for  whose 
lies,  why  that  ain't  neither  here  nor  there,  now — an*  she  as  did 
the  mischief's  dead  and  buried — ^and  before  she  died  she  teld  me 
all  about  it.  That  was  last  winter — of  the  grippe — and  I  tell  you 
Fve  felt  bad  about  Sarah  ever  since.  An'  to  think  the  little  lad's 
mine !  Boys^  but  ain't  he  a  beauty  ? '  And  Sandy's  face  began 
to  beam  with  satis&ction  at  the  thought. 

By  this  time  all  the  hands  looked  gratified  at  the  turn  affairs 
were,  to  them,  so  plainly  taking.  Everyone  returned  to  work,  the 
foreman  remarking  aside  to  a  chum,  ^  I  reckon  Sarah's  all  right.' 
And  in  a  minute  or  two  the  saws  were  once  more  shrieking  their 
way  through  the  logs  and  slabs  and  deals. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  'lije  Vandine  tended  his  vicious 
little  circular,  he  found  its  teeth  needed  resetting.  They  had 
been  tried  by  a  lot  of  knotty  timber.  He  unshipped  the  saw  and 
took  it  to  the  foreman.  While  he  was  waiting  for  the  latter  to 
get  him  another  saw,  Sandy  MacPherson  came  up.  With  a  strong 
effort  Vandine  restrained  himself  from  holding  out  his  hand  in 
grateful  greeting.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  uproar,  the  men  for- 
getting to  feed  their  saws  as  they  watched  the  interview.  Sandy's 
voice  was  heard  all  over  the  mill. 

'  'Lije  Vandine,  I  saved  the  little  lad's  life,  an'  that  counts  for 
something ;  but  I  know  right  well  I  ain't  got  no  right  to  expect 
you  or  Sarah  ever  to  say  a  kind  word  to  me.  But  I  swear,  so  help 
me  Grod,  I  hadn't  no  sort  of  idee  what  I  was  doin'.  My  wife  died 
las'  winter,  over  on  the  Kennebec,  an'  afore  she  died  she  told  me 
everything — as  I'd  take  it  kindly  ef  you'd  let  me  tell  you,  more 
particular,  another  time.  An'  as  I  was  wantin'  to  say  now,  I'd  take 
it  kind  ef  you'd  let  me  go  up  along  to  your  place  this  evenin',  and 
maybe  Sarah  'd  let  me  just  talk  to  the  boy  a  little.  Ef  so  be  ez  I 
could  persuade  her  by-and-by  to  forget  an'  forgive — ^and  you'd 
trust  me  after  what  I'd  done — I'd  lay  out  to  marry  her  the  minute 
she'd  say  the  word,  for  there  ain't  no  other  woman  I've  ever  set 
such  store  by  as  I  do  now  by  her.    An'  then  ther's  Stevie ' 

'  Stevie  and  the  lass  hez  both  got  a  good  home,'  interrupted 
Vandine  roughly. 

*  'n  I  wouldn't  want  a  better  for  'em,'  exclaimed  MacPherson 
eagerly,  catching  the  train  of  the  old  man's  thought.  '  What  I'd 
want  would  be,  ef  maybe  you'd  let  me  come  in  along  with  them 
and  you.' 

By  this  time  Vandine  had  got  his  new  saw,  and  he  turned 
away  without  replying.    Sandy  followed  him  a  few  paces,  and  then 
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turned  back  dejectedly  to  attend  his  own  circular — behaving  been 
moved  into  the  mill  that  morning.  All  the  hands  looked  at  him 
in  sympathy,  and  many  were  the  ingenious  backwoods  oaths  which 
were  muttered  after  Vandine  for  his  ugliness.  The  old  man  paid 
little  heed,  however,  to  the  tide  of  unpopularity  that  was  rising 
about  him.  Probably,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  was 
utterly  unaware  of  it.  All  morning  long  he  swung  and  fed  his 
circular,  and  when  the  horn  blew  for  twelve  his  mind  was  made 
up.  In  the  sudden  stillness  he  strode  over  to  the  place  where 
MacPherson  worked,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  affected  carelessness — 

^You  better  come  along  an'  have  a  bite  o'  dinner  with  us, 
Sandy.  YouTl  be  kinder  expected,  I  reckon,  for  Stevie's  powerful 
anxious  to  see  you.' 

Sandy  grabbed  his  coat  and  went  along. 

Charles  Cr.  D.  Boberts. 
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ALAS,  we  should  never  employ  the  figure  of  Irony.  The  last 
Ship  was  consecrated  to  a  brief  treatise  on  Practical  Jokes. 
It  seemed  an  essay  calculated,  as  far  as  it  had  any  moral  influence, 
to  bring  practical  jokes  into  contempt,  for  their  arrant  dulness, 
cruelty,  and  cowardice.  But  a  lady  writes,  and  not  from  Scotland, 
to  complain  of  '  this  foolish  article.'  It  *  puts  mischief  into 
young  people's  heads,'  for  example.  If  young  people  did  not 
know  all  that  mischief  before,  and  a  great  deal  of  additional 
iniquity,  I  am  very  much  in  error.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  artificial 
ghost  may  be  new,  but  then  anything  of  Scott's  is  classical ; 
besides,  the  joke  is  rather  difficult.  '  The  broadcast  sowing  of 
undesirable  information '  held  nothing  else  that  was  not  familiar 
to  the  most  inconceivably  ordinary  intelligence.  However,  the 
lady  cannot  pass  on  that  Ship  to  her  village  reading-room ;  and 
village  morals,  so  far,  are  uncorrupted  by  us.  Probably  the  good 
villagers  could  add  a  few  more  practical  jokes  to  our  little  collec- 
tions :  if  the  lady  would  make  inquiries,  she  might  find  some 
rural  examples,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

• 

Why  does  mankind  lie  so  fearfully  about  Mr.  E,  L.  Stevenson  ? 
I  have  long  ceased  to  be  agitated  by  reports  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  death.  Wolf  has  been  cried  rather  too  frequently ;  but 
why?  The  latest  fiction  averred  that  the  Eobinson  Crusoe  of 
Samoa,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  calls  him,  with  the  opera-glasses 
and  kid  gloves — ^as  visionary  as  the  guillotine  with  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  saw  Mr.  Harrison  practising  in  the  back  garden — 
was  on  his  way  to  England.  Now  he  is  not  on  his  way  to  England 
at  all ;  he  is  ^  in  a  better  place,'  but  he  has  sent  over  his  Island 
Nighi^  Entertainments  (CasseU's).  The  first  story,  the  *  Beach  of 
Falesa,'  seems  &r  the  best  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  works  on  the  South 
Seas.    The  hero  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  common  untutored 
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Englishman,  adrift  in  these  summer  isles  of  Eden.     His  contempt 
for  the  better-bred  and  more  agreeable  Kanakas  is  exactly  right, 
yet  he  is  far  more  sympathetic  that  M.  Pierre  Loti's  sentimental 
mariners.     He  keeps  his  troth,  and  marries  the  island  beauty, 
instead  of  loving  and  sailing  away,  and  leaving  her  on  the  parish. 
Of  all  Mr.  Stevenson's  infrequent  petticoats,  Uma  is  the  most 
natural,  womanlike,  and  charming.     We  all  JFall  in  love  with  the 
brave,  honest,  beautiful  little  lady.   The  whole  picture  of  heathen- 
dom, muddled  by  competing  Christians  sects,  adding  a  Catholic 
gesture  to  Protestant  dogmas,  is  quite  new,  and  seems  no  less 
true.     That  islanders  should  poach  fish  with  dynamite,  and  have 
their  hands  blown  off  by  the  matches  of  dishonest  traders,  is  sorry 
news  to  a  sportsman  and  a  friend  of  his  species.     The  islands  are 
being  civilised,  as  usual,  at  the  wrong  end.    However,  the  tale,  so 
dramatically  told  by  the  hero,  is  a  pearl  among  tales.     The  two 
other  stories  are  not  quite  so  successful,  at  least  among  sophisticated 
reading  people ;  in  the  islands  they  are  sure  to  have  had  a  favour- 
able audience.     Among  other  new  books,  one  notices  Mr.  Watson's 
Excuraiona  m   OrUiciam.    They  are  very  earnest  excursions. 
Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  Charles  Lamb  and  Mr.  Swinburne  have 
much  exaggerated  the  merits  of  Ford  and  Webster.     No  praise 
of  The  Broken  Heart  can  well  seem  exaggerated  to  myself;  the 
horrors  of  The  Ducheaa  of  Malfi  are,  perhaps,  too  far  beyond  the 
vein  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  for  a  polite  taste.     Mr.  Watson  need  hardly 
trouble  himself  as  to  Keats's  opinion  of  the  people  who  print  his 
less  excellent  letters,  his  love  letters,  his  various  readings.     Non 
est  tanti ;  the  soul  of  a  poet  like  Keats  is  beyond  being  annoyed 
because  ghouls  are  ghoulish,  or  even  by  Mr.  Watson's  remark, 
that  there  was  a  touch  of  'Arry  in  that  Apollo,  the  most  unkindjest 
cut  of  all.     Mr.  Watson's  dialogue  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  the 
Doctor  criticises  Mr.   Bossetti  on  Johnsonian  principles,  is  ex- 
cellent.    The  great  sage  would  have  said  these  very  words,  and 
would  have  been  perfectly  just  in  his  sayings :  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
sonnets  which  he  censures  are  concerned.     A  few  more  of  these 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  bringing  poetry  back  to  common  sense, 
would  be  welcome.     A  good  example  is  De  Foe's  criticism  of  *  Mr. 
Milton '  in  his  History  of  the  DevU.    De  Foe's  remarks  are  some- 
times both  fair  and  funny,  when  Milton  deals  with  perfectly 
impossible  topics  in  the  career  of  Satan,     The  conmion  sense  is 
undeniable,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  poetry  of  which  common 
sense  is  not  the  best  criterion.    Still,  the  young  poet,  at  all  events, 
must  not  hastily  assume  that  he  is  inspired  because  he  writes 
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nonsense.  '  Your  moderns/  says  Mr.  Watson's  Dr.  Johnson,  *  take 
to  themselyes  vast  credit  for  mere  variety  of  numbers.  Any  man, 
by  simply  willing  it,  can  bring  himself  to  write  in  a  variety  of 
measures.  Yes,  sir,'  the  dictator  goes  on, '  Browning  could  read 
men.  The  pity  is,  men  cannot  read  Browning.'  Ladies  can  do 
so,  however,  as  they  often  assure  us,  if  we  chance  to  admire  any 
other  poet.  Mr.  Browning  seems  occasionally  to  be  the  only  poet 
they  have  read.    This  is  too  exclusive. 

The  papers  announce  a  recent  attempt  to  shoot  a  mermaid  in 
the  Orkneys.  The  shore  she  haunted  was  well  known,  and  the 
local  sportsmen  went  out  with  guns.  This  is  no  way  to  investigate 
a  mermaid.  The  Psychical  Society  do  not  try  to  bag  a  ghost 
when  they  hear  of  one.  The  plan  is  to  send  a  handsome  young 
Orcadian  to  the  mermaid's  cave  and  then  to  hear  from  him  what 
happened,  as  far  as  he  may  honourably  divulge  the  course  of 
events.  In  *  The  Beach  of  Falesa,'  Mr.  Stevenson  gives  an  account 
of  dangerous  beautiful  mermaids,  and  what  he  says  tallies  with 
what  a  Highlander  once  told  me  at  Loch  Awe,  concerning  the 
danger  of  love  affairs  with  the  spiritual  women  of  the  wilds. 
This,  of  course,  is  unpromising  for  the  handsome  young  Orcadian, 
who  is  the  right  person  to  conduct  researches  about  mermaids. 
As,  in  general  opinion,  mermaids  in  the  Orkneys  appear  in  seal 
skins — not  jackets,  of  course,  but  disguised  as  seals — it  is  just 
]x>ssible  that  the  mermaid  now  being  hunted  for  is  a  common  seal 
after  all.  Seal-shooting  is  poor  sport.  The  creatures  are  so 
pleasant  and  kindly,  so  human,  as  one  watches  them  playing  and 
sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks,  that,  in  any  case,  one  hopes 
that  the  mermaid  will  escape.  Orkney  seems  full  of  legends.  A 
correspondent  sends  a  good  one  of  a  Lowland  factor  who  had  the 
bones  of  some  old  warriors  excavated  and  thrown  on  the  fields  as 
manure.  Li  the  night  my  correspondent's  authority,  then  a  boy, 
saw  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  work  get  up,  walk  in  his 
sleep  about  the  room,  and  go  though  the  action  of  recovering 
objects  from  the  ground  and  placing  them  in  a  bag.  Next  day 
the  iactor  reversed  his  order  and  had  the  bones  re-buried.  It  is 
surmised  that  he,  like  the  workman,  suffered  much  from  the  dead 
warriors  in  a  dream. 

Perhaps  Miss  Cox's  volume  on  Cinderella  (Nutt),  containing  some 
three  hundred  versions  of  the  tale,  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
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these  notes.  The  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  statistics,  and  get 
some  information  out  of  them,  is  rather  toilsome.  So  £sur,  as  a 
beginning,  one  sees  that  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother,  as  her  pro- 
tector, is  very  rare  indeed.  The  protector  may  be  a  ghost,  a 
brownie,  a  fish,  a  goat,  a  sheep,  a  cow,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  tree,  oak, 
lime,  hazel,  a  tree-spirit,  an  old  woman,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  and  people,  but  she  is  commonly  Cinderella's  dead  mother. 
The  dead  mother  may  have  died  a  natural  death,  or  may  have 
been  turned  into  an  animal  and  then  killed.  Other  stories,  like 
the  beginning  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the  humble  present 
desired  by  the  good  daughter,  and,  again,  the  tale  of  *  little  Three 
Eyes,'  and,  once  more,  Puss  in  Boots,  are  frequently  mixed  into 
Cmderella.  So  is  Lea  Fiea^  or  Toads  and  Pearls.  A  cow  which 
spins  comes  in  Portugal,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Italy,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Moravia.  Food  fallen  from  a  beast's  ear,  or  horn,  is  found  among 
KaflSrs,  Scotch,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Zealand,  Finland,  Brittany, 
Slavonia.  Thus  we  seem  to  see  a  distinct  difference  of  taste  and 
version  between  North  and  South.  Again,  a  wild  version,  in  which 
the  sisters  eat  their  mother,  who  helps  Cinderella  as  she  does  not 
taste  the  unholy  meal,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Greece  and  the 
Levant.  Sometimes  Cinderella  is  a  boy — Cinderellus,  so  to  speak. 
But  the  general  outline  of  the  tale,  including  the  shoe,  only  very 
rarely  a  ring  or  a  glove,  remains  little  altered,  wherever  the 
legend  occurs.  There  are,  of  course,  many  races  whose  fairy  tales 
we  do  not  know,  and  we  can  come  to  no  very  fixed  conclusions 
while  this  is  the  case.  Cinderella  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  among 
African  and  American  tribes  as  some  other  popular  tales.  We  only 
have  one  glimpse  of  it  among  the  ancients,  the  story  of  the  slipper 
of  Rhodopis  carried  to  the  king  by  a  bird,  as  in  a  few  forms  of 
CimdereUa.  Perhaps  the  examination  of  CmdereUa  statistics  will 
lead  to  nothing  very  remarkable.  The  oldest-looking  form  is  that 
in  which  the  heroine  is  actually  the  daughter  of  a  sheep.  This 
occurs  in  Gaelic.  But  the  fact  may  be  a  mere  blunder  of  the 
narrator's,  who  had  heard  of  the  mother  changed  into  a  sheep,  and 
confused  the  legend.  The  helpftdness  of  animals  and  of  trees  is 
very  marked,  and  is  an  idea  of  old  religions,  but  that  we  knew 
before.  If  all  the  best  fairy  tales  were  treated  as  Miss  Cox  has 
treated  Cmderdla^  then  we  were  fortunate ;  but  the  labour  is  only 
equalled  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  task,  which  makes  its 
admirable  execution  all  the  more  meritorious.  The  method  of 
statistics  is,  no  doubt,  the  nearest  to  a  scientific  method  which  we 
can  adopt;  but  it  is  excessively  fatiguing.    Then  so  many  deduc- 
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tions  have  to  be  made  that  the  original  home  of  Cinderella  looks 
as  if  it  would  never  be  discovered.  If  the  tale  were  not  extremely 
old,  it  could  not  be  so  very  widely  spread  in  the  peasant  class 
before  reading  and  writing  were  conmion.  In  Australia  songs  and 
set  dances  (corroborees)  are  systematically  diffused  across  the  con- 
tinent by  special  messengers,  who  travel  under  safe-conducts. 
But  we  never  hear  of  tales  being  disseminated  in  that  formal 
manner.  They  cannot  have  travelled  very  quickly  from  Finland 
to  Annam ;  many  centuries,  we  may  imagine,  were  needed  for  the 
process.  Miss  Cox's  researches  make  it  plain  that,  when  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  wrote  Finette  CeTid/ron,  she  did  not  arbitrarily  combine 
Hop  0'  My  Thumb  and  CmdereUa,  as  one  had  fancied,  but 
followed  a  version  which  occurs,  here  and  there,  up  and  down  the 
world.  In  fact,  various  Cinderellas  are  mixed  with  a  number  of 
other  tales,  but  the  shoe  reconciles  them  all,  and  stamps  them  as 
being  rather  Cinderella  than  anything  else. 

A  common  misfortune  of  the  bad  golfer  is  hitting  the  ball  on 
the  heel,  'back  of  the  fece  of  the  club.  To  remedy  this,  if 
possible,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  made,  but  I  think 
has  not  yet  published,  patent  clubs  and  cleeks,  with  the  shaft  in 
the  middle,  not  at  one  side  of  the  head.  They  look  very  odd, 
but  the  cleek  is  said  to  drive  wonderfully,  and  not  to  damage  the 
green  so  much  as  the  ordinary  article.  The  club  is  a  still  more 
queer  object  to  behold — ^how  it  drives  I  have  not  heard.  But  no 
patents  will  overcome  natural  vices  of  style.  If  tha  heel  of  my 
club  were  the  centre  of  the  face,  then  I  could  drive ;  but  a  change 
of  form  of  club  would  only  lead  me  to  make  some  new  blunder. 
A  reaUy  bad  golfer  is  not  to  be  cured.  I  believe  we  are  possessed 
by  some  brownie  or  imp — ^as  soon  as  one  is  cast  out  another  takes 
his  place.  And  their  name  is  Legion.  Happily,  the  quite  hope- 
less player  is  rare,  and  even  he  is  eternally  hopefal.  It  is  his 
partners  who  despair  of  him. 

• 

Mark  Twain  also  is  among  the  prophets.  In  his  1,000,0002. 
BamJcnote  he  republishes  his  article  on  '  Mental  Telegraphy.'  It 
is  not  always  easy  for  a  poor  islander  to  be  quite  certain  when 
Mark  is  in  earnest;  however,  he  certainly  invented  'Mental 
Telegraphy '  before  '  Telepathy '  was  a  phrase  known  to  psychical 
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research.    But  nobody  would  publish  his  discovery   that  mind 
can  communicate  with  mind  across  space,  without  signs  or  writing, 
in  1878.    We  have  advanced,  backwards  some  people  will  say, 
and  telepathy  may  be  discussed  without  shame.     Mark's  own 
cases,  his  idea  that  a  friend  in  San  Francisco  should  write  a 
certedn  book,  that  book  having,  three  hours  earlier,  been  projected 
by  the  friend,  whose  letter  would  have  crossed  Mark's,  if  Mark 
had  posted  his,  perhaps  hardly  rises  above  a  chance  coincidence. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  once  occurred  to  myself.     On  the  sea- 
shore at  St.   Andrews  I   thought  of  writing  an  essay  or  tale, 
'  From  the  Ghost's  Point  of  View.'     In  a  few  days  I  came  to 
London,  and  met  the  author  of  Vice  Vered.    I  was  beginning  to 
tell  him  about  my  notion,  when  he  said  that  it  had  also  just 
occurred  to  him,  and  that  he  had  it  down  in  his  note-book, 
under  the  title  *  From  the  Ghost's  Point'  of  View.'     We  wrote  a 
tale  of  that  name  together,  and  published  it  in  a  magazine  hr 
from  popular,  and  now,  I  think,  dead.     But  we  could  not  abso- 
lutely establish  the  coincidence  of  date,  as  I  keep  no  note-book. 
Mark  says  that  *  such  elaborate  accidents '  as  his  '  cannot  happen. 
Chance  might  have  duplicated  one  or  two  of  the  details,  but  she 
would  have  broken  down  on  the  rest.'    Yet  he  gives  cases  of  two 
persons  writing,  practically,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  same  novel. 
Mr.  Howells  and  a  lady  unnamed  are  mentioned  as  instances.     In 
another,  the  names  even  of  the  leading  characters  were  the  same. 
Surely  this  is  mere  accident,  yet  chance  did  not  break  down. 
Mark  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  common  feeling  of  recurrence, 
of  having  been  in  a  given  situation  before,  by  mental  telegraphy. 
Some  stranger  is  telegraphing  to  us  an  experience  of  his  own. 
We  get  it  at  second  hand.      Scott  complains  of  having  been 
terribly  haunted  by  this  feeling  one  day,  but  his  brain  was  then 
on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  and  he  had  written  about  fifty 
pages  of  a  novel  in  the  morning.      Probably  the  sensation  of 
reminiscence  arises  from  a  weakness  in  realising  facts.    You  have 
to  catch  them,  as  it  were,  and  then  grip  them  securely;  they 
make  a  blurred  and  double  impact  on  the  consciousness.     Mark 
*  smokes  a  good  deal — that  is  to  say,  all  the  time,'  and  I  fear 
tobacco  begets  the  queer  reminiscences  which  hatmted  Shelley. 
Moreover  Mark  frankly  gives  a  case  in  which  he  was  asleep  for 
about  a  minute,  standing,  and  in  broad  daylight,  whereby  he 
fancied  he  saw  an  apparition.    But  this  apparition  wajs  of  flesh 
and  blood.    However,  the  anecdote  is  really  a  case,  not  of  appari- 
tion, but  of  disapparition,  which  is  just  as  curious,  and  not  so 
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common.  When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  just  as  strange 
that  a  ghost  should  disappear,  as  that  it  should  appear.  How  is 
it  managed  ?  Out  of  three  ghosts  which  I  have  viewed,  none 
disappeared,  all  went  past,  or  round  the  comer,  and  I  did  not 
know  they  were  ghosts  till  later  circumstances  made  that  theory 
highly  probable,  if  not  precisely  capable  of  exact  demonstration. 
One  of  them  certainly  was  not  anybody,  could  not  have  been, 
but  was  in  a  dress  different  from  the  dress  actually  worn  at  the 
moment  by  the  living  person  of  whom  it  was  the  phantom.  If 
we  may  sleep  suddenly  for  a  minute,  we  may  dream  in  that 
minute ;  but  how  is  one  to  know  one  was  asleep  ?  Some  cases  of 
contradictory  evidence  may  have  arisen  from  these  queer  psycho- 
logical conditions.  A  seer  may  be  in  for  perjury  with  the  best 
desire  to  tell  the  truth.  Take  Mark's  case ;  he  would  have  sworn 
to  a  brief  alibi  once,  but  he  would  have  been  forsworn. 

For  scientific  reasons  I  have  been  obliged  to  investigate  the 
*  manifestations '  at  Kerrick  in  1696.  They  were  of  the  rapping, 
stone-throwing,  noisy  kind,  with  one  apparition  of  a  small  white 
hand,  with  fire-balls,  and  so  on.  The  account  of  them,  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Telfiiir,  is  as  clear,  copiously  attested, 
and  businesslike  as  may  be.  The  clergy  prayed,  fasts  were  held, 
and  so  forth,  but  no  imposture  was  discovered,  as  far  as  we  know. 
But  a  correspondent  who  has  very  kindly  made  some  local 
inquiries  says  that  the  country  people  now  absolutely  scout  the 
bogie.  One  night,  they  say,  nothing  occurred,  and  a  disappointed 
inquirer  remarked,  *  The  bogle  canna  get  here  for  the  spate,'  or 
flood.  Perhaps  tradition  knows  that  some  discovery  of  fraud  was 
made;  it  is  curious  that  fragments  of  evidence  should  still  be 
floating  about,  after  two  hundred  years.  But  when  old  women  at 
Berrick,  near  the  ruins  of  Dundrennan  Abbey,  are  apt  to  scout 
the  local  ghost,  ghosts  must  be  in  a  bad  way.  The  robust  spectre 
tore  down  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  and  threw  a  stone  trough  weigh- 
ing three  stone  at  a  man,  whom  it  hit  but  did  not  hurt.  So  says 
Mr.  TeUedr,  and  adds  the  names  of  eye-witnesses. 

To  the  Song  in  the  last  Ship  the  initials  H.  C.  should  have 

been  appended. 

*     • 
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IVY  AND  ROSES. 

RONDEAU  BEDOIJBLi. 

We  twine  a  wreath, — of  ivy  'tis,  and  roses ; 

And  sweet,  so  sweet  is  she,  and  fair  her  face. 
She  whispers,  as  my  hand  each  spray  disposes, 

'  Let  me  twine  in  this  rose,  the  gloom  to  grace. 

'  For  in  this  climbing  spray  methinks  I  trace 

Your  dreams  of  fame,  vain  as  the  wind  that  blows  is, 

Ungraced  of  flowers ;  but  if,  in  happier  case 
We  twine  a  wreath,  of  ivy  'tis — and  roses.' 

*  And  if,'  said  I,  '  this  spray  my  life  discloses. 

You  and  the  rose,  sweet  maid,  are  of  one  race ; 
For  shy  is  she,  and  pure  as  the  brook  that  flows  is. 
And  sweet,  so  sweet  is  she,  and  &ir  her  £Etce. 

'  Ah !  that  the  selfsame  hand  might  interlace 
With  flowers  my  life,  that  cold  as  winter  snows  is !  * 

No  more  she  twines,  no  word,  my  doubts  to  chase. 
She  whispers,  as  my  hand  each  spray  disposes. 

*  See,  love,  my  wreath,  when  your  sweet  hand  reposes. 

When  never  a  rose  the  gloomy  leaves  embrace.' 
And  soft  she  whispers,  red  as  the  rose  that  grows  is, 
'  Let  me  twine  in  this  rose,  the  gloom  to  grace.' 

What  way  were  sweeter  than  the  way  she  chose  is 
Her  own  sweet  bloom  upon  my  heart  to  place  ? 
And  so,  of  our  two  lives,  a  little  space, 

Until  the  winter  all  our  twining  closes. 

We  twine  a  wreath. 

ALBERT  G.  LATHAM. 


Andrew  Lang. 
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A  Gentleman  of  France. 

BEiyO   THE   MEMOIRS    OF    GASTON  BE    BONNE, 

SIEUR   BE  MARSAC, 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MEN   CALL   IT   CHANCE. 

IF  I  were  telling  more  than  the  truth,  or  had  it  in  my  mind  to 
embellish  my  adventures,  I  could,  doubtless,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity  make  it  appear  that  I  owed  my  escape  from 
Father  Antoine's  meshes  to  my  own  craft ;  and  tell,  in  fine,  as 
pretty  a  story  of  plots  and  counterplots  as  M.  de  Brantome  has 
ever  woven.  Having  no  desire,  however,  to  magnify  myself,  and, 
at  this  time  of  day,  scarcely  any  reason,  I  am  fain  to  confess  that 
the  reverse  was  the  case  ;  and  that  while  no  man  ever  did  less  to 
free  himself  than  I  did,  my  adversary  retained  his  grasp  to  the 
end,  and  had  surely,  but  for  a  strange  interposition,  effected  my 
ruin.  How  relief  came,  and  from  what  quarter,  I  might  defy  the 
most  ingenious  person,  after  reading  my  memoirs  to  this  point, 
to  say  ;  and  this  not  so  much  by  reason  of  any  subtle  device,  as 
because  the  hand  of  Providence  was  for  once  directly  manifest. 

The  three  days  of  grace  which  the  priest  had  granted  I  passed 
in  anxious  but  futile  search  for  some  means  of  escape,  every  plan 
I  conceived  dying  stillborn,  and  not  the  least  of  my  miseries 
lying  in  the  fact  that  I  could  discern  no  better  course  than  stiU 
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to  sit  and  think,  and  seemed  doomed  to  perpetual  inaction. 
M.  de  Rambouillet  being  a  strict  Catholic,  though  in  all  other 
respects  a  i>atriotic  man,  I  knew  better  than  to  have  recourse  to 
him  ;  and  the  priest's  influence  over  M.  d'Agen  I  had  myself 
witnessed.  For  similar  reasons  I  rejected  the  idea  of  applying  to 
the  king ;  and  this  exhausting  the  list  of  those  on  whom  I  had 
any  claim,  I  found  myself  thrown  on  my  own  resources,  which 
seemed  limited — my  wits  failing  me  at  this  pinch — to  my  sword 
and  Simon  Fleix. 

Assured  that  I  must  break  out  of  Blois  if  I  would  save,  not 
myself  only,  but  others  more  precious  because  entrusted  to  my 
charge,  I  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  appeal  to  Simon  ;  describing 
in  a  lively  fashion  the  danger  which  threatened  us,  and  inciting 
the  lad  by  every  argument  which  I  thought  likely  to  have  weight 
with  him  to  devise  some  way  of  escape. 

*  Now  is  the  time,  my  friend,'  I  said,  '  to  show  your  wits,  and 
pBove  that  M.  de  Eosny,  who  said  you  had  a  cunning  above  the 
ordinary,  was  right.  If  your  brain  can  ever  save  your  head,  now  is 
the  time !  For  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  cannot  find  some  way  to 
outmanoeuvre  this  villain  before  to-morrow,  I  am  spent.  You 
can  judge  for  yourself  what  chance  you  will  have  of  going  free.* 

I  paused  at  that,  waiting  for  him  to  make  some  suggestion. 
To  my  chagrin  he  remained  silent,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  studying  the  table  with  his  eyes  in  a  sullen  fashion;  so 
that  I  began  to  regret  the  condescension  I  had  evinced  in  letting 
him  be  seated,  and  found  it  necessary  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
taken  service  with  me,  and  must  do  my  bidding. 

'  Well,'  he  said  morosely,  and  without  looking  up,  *  I  am  ready 
to  do  it.  But  I  do  not  like  priests,  and  this  one  least  of  all.  I 
know  him,  and  I  will  not  meddle  with  him ! ' 

'  You  will  not  meddle  with  him  ? '  I  cried,  almost  beside  my- 
self with  dismay. 

*  No,  I  won't,'  he  replied,  retaining  his  listless  attitude.  *  I 
know  him,  and  I  am  afraid  of  him.     I  am  no  {hatch  for  him.' 

*  Then  M.  de  Eosny  was  wrong,  was  he  ? '  I  said,  giving  way 
to  my  anger. 

*  If  it  please  you,*  he  answered  pertly. 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  My  riding-switch  lay  handy,  and 
I  snatched  it  up.  Before  he  knew  what  I  would  be  at,  I  fell  upon 
him,  and  gave  him  such  a  sound  wholesome  drubbing  as  speedily 
brought  him  to  his.  senses.  When  he  cried  for  mercy — ^which  he 
did  not  for  a  good  space,  being  still  possessed  by  the  peevish 
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devil  which  had  ridden  him  ever  since  his  departure  from  Rosny 
— I  pub  it  to  him  again  whether  M,  de  Eosny  was  not  right. 
When  he  at  last  admitted  this,  but  not  till  then,  I  threw  the 
whip  away  and  let  him  go,  but  did  not  cease  to  reproach  him  as  he 
deserved, 

*  Did  you  think,*  I  said, '  that  I  was  going  to  be  ruined  because 
you  would  not  use  your  lazy  brains  ?  That  I  was  going  to  sit 
still,  and  let  you  sulk,  while  mademoiselle  walked  bhndfold  into 
the  toils  ?    Not  at  all,  my  friend ! ' 

'  Mademoiselle ! '  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  with  a  sudden 
change  of  countenance,  and  ceasing  to  rub  himself  and  scowl,  as 
he  had  been  doing.     '  She  is  not  here,  and  is  in  no  danger.' 

*  She  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day/  I  said. 

'  You  did  not  tell  me  that ! '  he  replied,  his  eyes  glittering. 
*  Does  Father  Antoine  know  it  ? ' 

'  He  will  know  it  the  moment  she  enters  the  town,'  I  answered. 

Noting  the  change  which  the  introduction  of  mademoiselle's 
name  into  the  affair  had  wrought  in  him,  I  felt  something  like 
humiHation.  But  at  the  moment  I  had  no  choice;  it  was  my 
business  to  use  such  instruments  as  came  to  my  hand,  and  not, 
mademoiselle's  safety  being  at  stake,  to  pick  and  choose  too 
nicely.  In  a  few  minutes  our  positions  were  reversed.  The  lad 
had  grown  as  hot  as  I  cold,  as  keenly  excited  as  I  critical.  When 
he  presently  came  to  a  stand  in  front  of  me,  I  saw  a  strange  like- 
ness between  his  face  and  the  priest's ;  nor  was  I  astonished  when 
he  presently  made  just  such  a  proposal  as  I  should  have  expected 
from  Father  Antoine  himself. 

*  There  is  only  one  thing  for  it,'  he  muttered,  trembling  all 
over.     *  He  must  be  got  rid  of ! ' 

*  Fine  talking ! '  I  said,  contemptuously.  *  If  he  were  a  soldier 
he  might  be  brought  to  it.  But  he  is  a  priest,  my  friend,  and 
does  not  fight.' 

*  Fight  ?  Who  wants  him  to  fight  ? '  the  lad  answered,  his 
face  dark,  his  hands  moving  restlessly.  '  It  is  the  easier  done. 
A  blow  in  the  back,  and  he  will  trouble  us  no  more.' 

*  Who  is  to  strike  it  ?  '  I  asked  drily. 

Simon  trembled  and  hesitated ;  but  presently,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  he  said,  '  I  will.' 

*  It  might  not  be  difficult,'  I  muttered,  thinking  it  over. 

'  It  would  be  easy,'  he  answered  under  his  breath.  His  eyes 
shone,  his  lips  were  white,  and  his  long  dark  hair  hung  wet  over 
his  forehead. 
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I  Reflected ;  and  the  longer  I  did  so  the  more  feasible  seemed 
the  suggestion.  A  single  word,  and  I  might  sweep  from  my 
path  the  man  whose  existence  threatened  mine ;  who  would  not 
meet  me  fairly,  but,  working  against  me  darkly  and  treacherously, 
deserved  no  better  treatment  at  my  hands  than  that  which  a 
detected  spy  receives.  He  had  wronged  my  mother ;  he  would 
fain  destroy  my  friends  ! 

And,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  blamed  by  some  and  ridiculed  by 
more  for  indulging  in  scruples  at  such  a  time.  But  I  have  all 
my  life  long  been  prejudiced  against  that  form  of  underhand 
violence  which  I  have  heard  old  men  contend  came  into  fashion 
in  our  country  in  modem  times,  and  which  certainly  seems  to  be 
alien  from  the  French  character.  Without  judging  others  too 
harshly,  or  saying  that  the  poniard  is  never  excusable — for  then 
might  some  wrongs  done  to  women  and  the  helpless  go  without 
remedy — I  have  set  my  face  against  its  use  as  unworthy  of  a 
soldier.  At  the  time,  moreover,  of  which  I  am  now  writing  the 
extent  to  which  our  enemies  had  lately  resorted  to  it  tended  to 
fix  this  feeling  with  peculiar  firmness  in  my  mind ;  and,  but  for 
the  very  desperate  dilemma  in  which  I  stood  at  the  moment — 
and  not  I  alone — I  do  not  think  I  should  have  entertained 
Simon's  proposal  for  a  minute. 

As  it  was,  I  presently  answered  him  in  a  way  which  left  him 
in  no  doubt  of  my  sentiments.  '  Simon,  my  friend,'  I  said — and 
I  remember  I  was  a  little  moved — *  you  have  something  still  to 
learn,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  Huguenot.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  strikes  at  the  back.' 

'But  if  he  will  not  fight?'  the  lad  retorted  rebelliously. 
'  What  then  ?  ' 

It  was  so  clear  that  our  adversary  gained  an  unfair  advantage 
in  this  way  that  I  could  not  answer  the  question.  I  let  it  pass, 
therefore,  and  merely  repeating  my  former  injunction,  bade  Simon 
think  out  another  way. 

He  promised  reluctantly  to  do  so,  and,  after  spending  some 
moments  in  thought,  went  out  to  learn  whether  the  house  was 
being  watched. 

When  he  returned,  his  countenance  wore  so  new  an  expres- 
sion that  I  saw  at  once  that  something  had  happened.  He 
did  not  meet  my  eye,  however,  and  did  not  explain,  but  made  as 
if  he  would  go  out  again,  with  something  of  confusion  in  his 
manner.  Before  finally  disappearing,  however,  he  seemed  to 
change  his  mind  once  more ;  for,  marching  up  to  me  where  I 
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stood  eyeing  him  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  he  stopped 
before  me,  and  suddenly  drawing  out  his  hand,  thrust  something 
into  mine. 

'  What  is  it,  man  ? '  I  said  mechanically. 

'  Look ! '  he  answered  rudely,  breaking  silence  for  the  first 
time.  *  You  should  know.  Why  ask  me  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  it?' 

I  looked  then,  and  saw  that  he  had  given  me  a  knot  of  velvet 
precisely  similar  in  shape,  size,  and  material  to  that  well-re- 
membered one  which  had  aided  me  so  opportimely  in  my  search 
for  mademoiselle.  This  diflFered  from  that  a  little  in  colour,  but 
in  nothing  else,  the  fashion  of  the  bow  being  the  same,  and  one 
lappet  bearing  the  initials  '  C.  d.  1.  V.,'  while  the  other  had  the 
words,  '  A  moi.'  I  gazed  at  it  in  wonder,  *  But,  Simon,'  I  said, 
'  what  does  it  mean  ?    Where  did  you  get  it  ? ' 

'Where  should  I  get  it?*  he  answered  jealously.  Then, 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he  changed  his  tone.  *  A  woman 
gave  it  to  me  in  the  street,'  he  said. 

I  asked  him  what  woman. 

'  How  should  I  know  ? '  he  answered,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
anger.     '  It  was  a  woman  in  a  mask.' 

*  Was  it  Fanchette  ? '  I  said  sternly. 

'  It  might  have  been.     I  do  not  know,'  he  responded. 

I  concluded  at  first  that  mademoiselle  and  her  escort  had 
arrived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  that  Maignan  had 
justified  his  reputation  for  discretion  by  sending  in  to  learn  from 
me  whether  the  way  was  clear  before  he  entered.  In  this  notion 
I  was  partly  confirmed  and  partly  shaken  by  the  accompanying 
message ;  which  Simon,  from  whom  every  scrap  of  information 
had  to  be  dragged  as  blood  from  a  stone,  presently  delivered. 

'  You  are  to  meet  the  sender  half  an  hour  after  sunset  to- 
morrow evening,'  he  said,  '  on  the  Parvis  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  cathedral.' 

'  To-morrow  evening  ? ' 

'  Yes,  when  else  ? '  the  lad  answered  ungraciously.  '  I  said  to- 
morrow evening.' 

I  thought  this  strange.  I  could  understand  why  |Maignan 
should  prefer  to  keep  his  charge  outside  the  walls  until  he  heard 
from  me,  but  not  why  he  should  postpone  a  meeting  so  long.  The 
message,  too,  seemed  unnecessarily  meagre,  and  I  began  to  think 
Simon  was  still  withholding  something. 

« Was  that  all  ? '  I  asked  him. 
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*  Yes,  all,'  he  answered,  *  except * 

^  Except  what  ? '  I  said  sternly. 

'  Except  that  the  woman  showed  me  tl^p  gold  token  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vire  used  to  carry,'  he  answered  reluctantly,  *  and 
said,  if  you  wanted  further  assurance  that  would  satisfy  you.' 

'  Did  you  see  the  coin  ? '  I  cried  eagerly. 

'  To  be  sure,'  he  answered. 

*  Then,  mon  dieu  ! '  I  retorted,  '  either  you  are  deceiving  me, 
or  the  woman  you  saw  deceived  you.  For  mademoiselle  has  not 
got  the  token !  I  have  it ;  here,  in  my  possession !  Now,  do  you 
still  say  you  saw  it,  man  ? ' 

'  I  saw  one  like  it,'  he  answered,  trembling,  his  face  damp. 
'  That  I  will  swear.  And  the  woman  told  me  what  I  have  told 
you.     And  no  more.' 

^  Then  it  is  clear,'  I  answered,  '  that  mademoiselle  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  and  is  doubtless  many  a  league  away.  This  is 
one  of  M.  de  Bruhl's  tricks.  Fresnoy  gave  him  the  token  he  stole 
from  me.  And  I  told  him  the  story  of  the  velvet  knot  myself. 
This  is  a  trap;  and  had  I  fallen  into  it,  and  gone  to  the  Parvis 
to-morrow  evening,  I  had  never  kept  another  assignation,  my  lad.' 

Simon  looked  thoughtful.  Presently  he  said,  with  a  crest- 
fallen air,  '  You  were  to  go  alone.     The  woman  said  that.' 

Though  I  knew  well  why  he  had  suppressed  this  item,  I  for- 
bore to  blame  him.     '  What  was  the  woman  like  ? '  I  said. 

*  She  had  very  much  of  Fanchette's  figure,'  he  answered. 
He  could  not  go  beyond  that.  Blinded  by  the  idea  that  the 
woman  was  mademoiselle's  attendant,  and  no  one  else,  he  had 
taken  little  heed  of  her,  and  could  not  even  say  for  certain  that 
she  was  not  a  man  in  woman's  clothes. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  and  discussed  it  with  him  ;  and  was 
heartily  minded  to  punish  M,  de  Bruhl,  if  I  could  discover  a  way 
of  turning  his  treacherous  plot  against  himself.  But  the  lack  of 
any  precise  knowledge  of  his  plans  prevented  me  stirring  in  the 
matter ;  the  more  as  I  felt  no  certainty  that  I  should  be  master  of 
my  actions  when  the  time  came. 

Strange  to  say  the  discovery  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of 
Bruhl,  who  had  sedulously  kept  himself  in  the  background  since 
the  scene  in  the  king's  presence,  far  from  increasing  my  anxieties, 
had  the  effect  of  administering  a  fillip  to  my  spirits  ;  Vhich  the 
cold  and  unyielding  pressure  of  the  Jacobin  had  reduced  to  a  low 
point.  Here  was  something  I  could  understand,  resist,  and  guard 
against.     The  feeling  that  I  had  once  more  to  do  with  a  man  of 
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like  aims  and  passions  with  myself  quickly  restored  me  to  the  use 
of  my  faculties ;  as  I  have  heard  that  a  swordsman  opposed  to  the 
powers  of  evil  regains  his  vigour  on  finding  himself  engaged  with 
a  mortal  foe.  Though  I  knew  that  the  hours  of  grace  were  fast 
running  to  a  close,  and  that  on  the  morrow  the  priest  would  call 
for  an  answer,  I  experienced  that  evening  an  unreasonable  light- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  I  retired  to  rest  with  confidence,  and  slept 
in  comfort,  supported  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  assurance  that  in 
that  room  where  my  mother  died  her  persecutor  could  have  no 
power  to  harm  me. 

Upon  Simon  Fleix,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  that 
Bruhl  was  moving,  and  that  consequently  peril  threatened  us  from 
a  new  quarter,  had  a  different  effect.  He  fell  into  a  state  of 
extreme  excitement,  and  spent  the  evening  and  a  great  part  of 
the  night  in  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  wrestling 
with  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  beset  us,  and  now  talking  fast 
to  himself,  now  biting  his  nails  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  In 
vain  I  adjured  him  not  to  meet  troubles  halfway ;  or,  pointing  to 
the  pallet  which  he  occupied  at  the  foot  of  my  couch,  bade  him, 
if  he  could  not  devise  a  way  of  escape,  at  least  to  let  the  matter 
rest  until  morning.  He  had  no  power  to  obey,  but,  tortured  by 
the  vivid  anticipations  which  it  was  his  nature  to  entertain,  he 
continued  to  ramble  to  and  fro  in  a  fever  of  the  nerves,  and  had 
no  sooner  lain  down  than  he  was  up  again.  Eemembering,  how- 
ever, how  well  he  had  borne  himself  on  the  night  of  mademoiselle's 
escape  from  Blois,  I  refrained  from  calling  him  a  coward;  and 
contented  myself  instead  with  the  reflection  that  nothing  sits 
worse  on  a  fighting-man  than  too  much  knowledge — except, 
perhaps,  a  lively  imagination. 

I  thought  it  possible  that  mademoiselle  might  arrive  next  day 
before  Father  Antoine  called  to  receive  his  answer.  In  this 
event  I  hoped  to  have  the  support  of  Maignan's  experience.  But 
the  party  did  not  arrive.  I  had  to  rely  on  myself  and  my  own 
resources,  and,  this  being  so,  determined  to  refuse  the  priest's 
offer,  but  in  all  other  things  to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

About  noon  he  came,  attended,  as  was  his  practice,  by  two 
friends,  whom  he  left  outside.  He  looked  paler  and  more  shadowy 
than  before,  I  thought,  his  hands  thinner,  and  his  cheeks  more 
transparent.  I  could  draw  no  good  augury,  however,  from  these 
signs  of  frailty,  for  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  and  the  unusual 
elation  of  his  manner  told  plainly  of  a  spirit  assured  of  the 
mastery.     He  entered  the  room  with  an  air  of  confidence,  and 
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addressed  me  in  a  tone  of  patronage  which  left  me  in  no  doubt  of 
his  intentions ;  the  frankness  with  which  he  now  laid  bare  his 
plans  going  far  to  prove  that  already  he  considered  me  no  better 
than  his  tool. 

I  did  not  at  once  undeceive  him,  but  allowed  him  to  proceed, 
and  even  to  bring  out  the  five  hundred  crowns  which  he  had 
promised  me,  and  the  sight  of  which  he  doubtless  supposed  would 
clench  the  matter. 

Seeing  this  he  became  still  less  reticent,  and  spoke  so  largely 
that  I  presently  felt  myself  impelled  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
answer  a  question. 

'That  is  as  may  be,  M.  de  Marsac,'  he  answered  lightly. 
'  You  may  ask  it.' 

'  You  hint  at  great  schemes  which  you  have  in  hand,  father/ 
I  said.  '  You  speak  of  France  and  Spain  and  Navarre,  and  kings 
and  Leagues  and  cardinals !  You  talk  of  secret  strings,  and 
would  have  me  believe  that  if  I  comply  with  your  wishes  I  shall 
find  you  as  powerful  a  patron  as  M.  de  Bosny.  But — one  moment, 
if  you  please,'  I  continued  hastily,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to 
interrupt  me  with  such  pager  assurances  as  I  had  already  heard ; 
'  tell  me  this.  With  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  why  did  you 
interfere  with  one  old  gentlewoman — for  the  sake  of  a  few 
crowns  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  you  even  that,'  he  answered,  his  face  flushing  at 
my  tone.  '  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  elephant  ?  Yes.  Well,  it 
has  a  trunk,  you  know,  with  which  it  can  either  drag  an  oak 
from  the  earth  or  lift  a  groat  from  the  ground.  It  is  so  with 
me.  But  again  you  ask,'  he  continued  with  an  airy  grimace, 
*why  I  wanted  a  few  crowns.  Enough  that  I  did.  There  are 
going  to  be  two  things  in  the  world,  and  two  only,  M.  de  Marsac : 
brains  and  money.  The  former  I  have,  and  had :  the  latter  I 
needed — and  took.' 

*  Money  and  brains  ? '  I  said,  looking  at  him  thoughtfully. 
'  Yes,'  he  answered,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  thin  nostrils  begin- 
ning to  dilate.     '  Give  me  these  two,  and  I  will  rule  France  ! ' 

'  You  will  rule  France  ? '  I  exclaimed,  amazed  beyond 
measure  by  his  audacity.     *  You,  man  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I,'  he  answered,  with  abominable  coolness.  '  I,  priest, 
monk,  Churchman,  clerk.  You  look  surprised,  but  mark  you,  sir, 
there  is  a  change  going  on.  Our  time  is  coming,  and  yours  is 
going.  What  hampers  our  lord  the  king  and  shuts  him  up  in 
Blois,  while  rebellions   stalk   through  France?     Lack  of  men? 
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No ;  but  lack  of  money.  Who  can  get  the  money  for  him — you 
the  soldier,  or  I  the  clerk  ?  A  thousand  times,  I !  Therefore, 
my  time  is  coming,  and  before  you  die  you  will  see  a  priest  rule 
France.' 

'  God  forbid  it  should  be  you,'  I  answered  scornfully. 

*  As  you  please/  he  answered,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
assuming  in  a  breath  a  mask  of  humility  which  sat  as  ill  on  his 
monstrous  conceit  as  ever  nun's  veil  on  a  trooper.  '  Yet  it  may 
even  be  I ;  by  the  favour  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose 
humble  minister  I  am.' 

I  sprang  up  with  a  great  oath  at  that,  having  no  stomach  for 
more  of  the  strange  transformations,  in  which  this  man  delighted, 
and  whereof  the  last  had  ever  the  air  of  being  the  most  hatefuL 
'  You  villain  ! '  I  cried,  twisting  my  moustaches,  a  habit  I  have 
when  enraged.  *  And  so  you  would  make  me  a  stepping-stone  to 
your  greatness.  You  would  bribe  me — a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man. Go,  before  I  do  you  a  mischief.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you.  Go !  You  have  your  answer.  I  will  tell  you  nothing — 
not  a  jot  or  a  tittle.     Begone  from  my  room  ! ' 

He  fell  back  a  step  in  his  surprise,  and  stood  against  the  table 
biting  his  nails  and  scowling  at  me,  fear  and  chagrin  contending 
with  half  a  dozen  devils  for  the  possession  of  his  face.  '  So  you 
have  been  deceiving  me,'  he  said  slowly,  and  at  last. 

*  I  have  let  you  deceive  yourself,'  I  answered,  looking  at  him 
with  scorn,  but  with  none  of  the  fear  with  which  he  had  for  a 
while  inspired  me.     '  Begone,  and  do  your  worst.' 

*  You  know  what  you  are  doing,'  he  said.  *  I  have  that  will 
hang  you,  M.  de  Marsac — or  worse.' 

*  Go! 'I  cried. 

'  You  have  thought  of  your  friends,'  he  continued  mockingly. 

*  Go  ! '  I  said. 

'  Of  Mademoiselle,  de  la  Vire,  if  by  any  chance  she  fall  into 
my  hands  ?  It  will  not  be  hanging  for  her.  You  remember  the 
two  Foucauds  ? ' — and  he  laughed. 

The  vile  threat,  which  I  knew  he  had  used  to  my  mother,  so 
worked  upon  me  that  I  strode  forward  unable  to  control  myself 
longer.  In  another  moment  I  had  certainly  taken  him  by  the 
throat  and  squeezed  the  life  out  of  his  miserable  carcase,  had 
not  Providence  in  its  goodness  intervened  to  save  me.  The 
door,  on  which  he  had  already  laid  his  hand  in  terror,  opened 
suddenly.  It  admitted  Simon,  who,  closing  it  behind  him,  stood 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  in  nervous  doubt ;  divided 
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between  that  respect  for  the  priest  which  a  training  at  the 
Sorbonne  had  instilled  into  him,  and  the  rage  which  despair 
arouses  in  the  weakest. 

His  presence,  while  it  checked  me  in  my  purpose,  seemed  to 
give  Father  Antoine  courage,  for  the  priest  stood  his  ground,  and 
even  turned  to  me  a  second  time,  his  face  dark  with  spite  and 
disappointment.  'Good,'  he  said  hoarsely.  *  Destroy  yourself 
if  you  will !  I  advise  you  to  bar  your  door,  for  in  an  hour  the 
guards  will  be  here  to  fetch  you  to  the  question.' 

Simon  cried  out  at  the  threat,  so  that  I  turned  and  looked  at 
the  lad.     His  knees  were  shaking,  his  hair  stood  on  end. 

The  priest  saw  his  terror  and  his  own  opportunity.  *  Ay,  in 
an  hour,'  he  continued  slowly,  looking  at  him  with  cruel  eyes. 
'  In  an  hour,  lad  !  You  must  be  fond  of  pain  to  court  it,  and  out 
of  humour  with  life  to  throw  it  away.  Or  stay,'  he  continued 
abruptly,  after  considering  Simon's  agony  for  a  moment,  and 
doubtless  deducing  from  it  a  last  hope,  '  I  will  be  mercifiiL  I 
will  give  you  one  more  chance.' 

'  And  yourself? '  I  said  with  a  sneer. 

'  As  you  please,'  he  answered,  declining  to  be  diverted  from 
the  trembling  lad,  whom  his  gaze  seemed  to  fascinate.  '  I  will 
give  you  until  half  an  hour  after  sunset  this  evening  to  reconsider 
the  matter.  If  you  make  up  your  minds  to  accept  my  terms, 
meet  me  then.  I  leave  to-night  for  Paris,  and  I  will  give  you 
until  the  last  moment.  But,'  he  continued  grimly,  *  if  you  do 
not  meet  me,  or,  meeting  me,  remain  obstinate — ^God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  you  see  the  sun  rise  thrice.' 

Some  impulse,  I  know  not  what,  seeing  that  I  had  no  thought 
of  accepting  his  terms  or  meeting  him,  led  me  to  ask  briefly, 
'  Where  ? ' 

'  On  the  Parvis  of  the  Cathedral,'  he  answered  after  a  moment's 
calculation.  '  At  the  north-east  comer,  half  an  hour  after  sunset. 
It  is  a  quiet  spot.' 

Simon  uttered  a  stifled  exclamation.  And  then  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence  in  the  room,  while  the  lad  breathed  hard  and 
irregularly,  and  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  looking  so  long  and 
so  strangely  at  the  priest  that  Father  Antoine  laid  his  hand 
again  on  the  door  and  glanced  uneasily  behind  him.  Nor  was  he 
content  until  he  had  hit  on,  as  he  fancied,  the  cause  of  my  strange 
regard. 

'  Ha ! '  he  said,  his  thin  lip  curling  in  conceit  at  his  astuteness, 
'  I  understand.     You  think  to  kill  me  to-night  ?     Let  me  tell 
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you,  this  honse  is  watched.  If  you  leave  here  to  meet  me  with 
any  companion — unless  it  be  M.  d'Agen,  whom  I  can  trust — I 
shall  be  warned,  and  be  gone  before  you  reach  the  rendezvous. 
And  gone,  mind  you,'  he  added,  with  a  grim  smile,  *  to  sign  your 
death-warrant.' 

He  went  out  with  that,  closing  the  door  behind  him ;  and  we 
heard  his  step  go  softly  down  the  staircase.  I  gazed  at  Simon, 
and  he  at  me,  with  all  the  astonishment  and  awe  which  it  was 
natural  we  should  feel  in  presence  of  so  remarkable  a  coincidence. 

For  by  a  marvel  the  priest  had  named  the  same  spot  and  the 
same  time  as  the  sender  of  the  velvet  knot ! 

^  He  will  go,'  Simon  said,  his  face  flushed  and  his  voice 
trembling,  '  and  they  will  go.' 

'  And  in  the  dark  they  will  not  know  him,'  I  muttered.  '  He 
is  about  my  height.    They  will  take  him  for  me ! ' 

*  And  kill  him  ! '  Simon  cried  hysterically.  '  They  will  him ! 
He  goes  to  his  death,  monsieur.     It  is  the  finger  of  God.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    king's    face. 


It  seemed  so  necessary  to  bring  home  the  crime  to  Bruhl  should 
the  priest  really  perish  in  the  trap  laid  for  me,  that  I  came  near 
to  falling  into  one  of  those  mistakes  to  which  men  of  action  are 
prone.  For  my  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  priest  to  the 
Parvis,  closely  enough,  if  possible,  to  detect  the  assassins  in  the 
act,  and  with  suflScient  force,  if  I  could  muster  it,  to  arrest  them. 
The  credit  of  dissuading  me  firom  this  course  lies  with  Simon, 
who  pointed  out  its  dangers  in  so  convincing  a  manner  that  I  was 
brought  with  little  difficulty  to  relinquish  it. 

Instead,  acting  on  his  advice,  I  sent  him  to  M.  d'Agen's  lodg- 
ing, to  beg  that  young  gentleman  to  call  upon  me  before  evening. 
After  searching  the  lodging  and  other  places  ill  vain,  Simon 
found  M.  d'Agen  in  the  tennis-court  at  the  Castle,  and,  inventing 
a  crafty  excuse,  brought  him  to  my  lodging  a  full  hour  before  the 
time. 

My  visitor  was  naturally  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  say  to  him.  I  dared  not  tell  him  what  occupied 
my  thoughts,  and  for  the  rest  invention  failed  me.    But  his  gaiety 
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and  those  pretty  aflFectations  on  which  he  spent  an  infinity  of 
pains,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  hiding  the  sterling  worth  of 
a  character  deficient  neither  in  courage  nor  backbone,  were  united 
to  much  good  nature.  Believing  at  last  that  I  had  sent  for  him  in  a 
fit  of  the  vapours,  he  devoted  himself  to  amusing  me  and  abusing 
Bruhl — a  very  favourite  pastime  with  him.  And  in  this  way  he 
made  out  a  call  of  two  hours. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  proof  of  Simon's  wisdom  in  taking 
this  precaution.  We  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  within  doors 
after  our  guest's  departure,  and  so  passed  the  night  in  ignorance 
whether  anything  had  happened  or  not.  But  about  seven  next 
morning  one  of  the  Marquis's  servants,  despatched  by  M.  d'Agen, 
burst  in  upon  us  with  the  news — which  was  no  news  from  the 
moment  his  hurried  footstep  sounded  on  the  stairs — that  Father 
Antoine  had  been  set  upon  and  killed  the  previous  evening ! 

I  heard  this  confirmation  of  my  hopes  with  grave  thankful- 
ness; Simon  with  so  much  emotion  that  when  the  messenger 
was  gone  he  sat  down  on  a  stool  and  began  to  sob  and  tremble 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  mother,  instead  of  a  mortal  foe.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  read  him  a  sermon  on  the  end  of 
crooked  courses ;  nor  could  I  myself  recall  without  a  shudder  the 
man's  last  words  to  me ;  or  the  lawless  and  evil  designs  in  which 
he  had  rejoiced,  while  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pit 
which  was  to  swallow  up  both  him  and  them  in  everlasting  dark- 
ness. 

Naturally,  the  uppermost  feeling  in  my  mind  was  relief.  I  was 
free  once  more.  In  all  probability  the  priest  had  kept  his  know- 
ledge to  himself,  and  without  him  his  agents  would  be  powerless. 
Simon,  it  is  true,  heard  that  the  town  was  much  excited  by  the 
event ;  and  that  many  attributed  it  to  the  Huguenots.  But  we 
did  not  sufiFer  ourselves  to  be  depressed  by  this,  nor  had  I  any 
foreboding  until  the  sound  of  a  second  hurried  footstep  mounting 
the  stairs  reached  our  ears. 

I  knew  the  step  in  a  moment  for  M.  d'Agen's,  and  something 
ominous  in  its  ring  brought  me  to  my  feet  before  he  opened  the 
door.  Significant  as  was  his  first  hasty  look  round  the  room,  he 
recovered  at  sight  of  me  jill  his  habitual  sang-froid.  He  saluted 
m#,  and  spoke  coolly,  .though  rapidly.  But  he  panted,  and  I 
noticed  in  a  moment  that  he  had  lost  his  lisp. 

*I  am  happy  in  finding  you,'  he  said,  closing  the  door  carefully 
behind  him,  ^  for  I  am  the  bearer  of  ill  news,  and  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.   The  king  has  signed  an  order  for  your  instant 
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consignment  to  prison,  M.   de   Marsac,  and,  once  there,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  not  happen.' 

'  My  consignment  ? '  I  exclaimed.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  the 
news  for  a  moment  found  me  unprepared. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied  quickly.  '  The  king  has  signed  it  at  the 
instance  of  Marshal  Eetz.' 

'  But  for  what  ? '  I  cried  in  amazement. 

'  The  murder  of  Father  Antoine.  You  will  pardon  me,'  he 
continued  urgently,  '  but  this  is  no  time  for  words.  The 
Provost-Marshal  is  even  now  on  his  way  to  arrest  you.  Your 
only  hope  is  to  evade  him,  and  gain  an  audience  of  the  king.  I 
have  persuaded  my  uncle  to  go  with  you,  and  he  is  waiting  at 
his  lodgings.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  however,  if  you 
would  reach  the  king's  presence  before  you  are  arrested.' 

'  But  I  am  innocent ! '  I  cried. 

*  I  know  it,'  M.  d'Agen  answered,  *  and  can  prove  it.  But  if 
you  cannot  get  speech  of  the  king  innocence  will  avail  you 
nothing.  You  have  powerful  enemies.  Come  without  more  ado, 
M.  de  Marsac,  I  pray,'  he  added. 

His  manner,  even  more  than  his  words,  impressed  me  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  ;  and  postponing  for  a  time  my  own  judgment, 
I  hurriedly  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  offices.  Snatching  up 
my  sword,  which  lay  on  a  chair,  I  buckled  it  on;  for  Simon's 
fingers  trembled  so  violently  he  could  give  me  no  help.  This 
done  I  nodded  to  M.  d'Agen  to  go  first,  and  followed  him  from 
the  room,  Simon  attending  us  of  his  own  motion.  It.  would  be 
then  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

My  companion  ran  down  the  stairs  without  ceremony,  and  so 
quickly  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him.  At  the  outer 
door  he  signed  to  me  to  stand,  and  darting  himself  into  the 
street,  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  Eue  St.  Denys. 
Fortunately  the  coast  was  still  clear,  and  he  beckoned  to  me,  to 
follow  him.  I  did  so,  and  starting  to  walk  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  we  could,  in  less  than  a  minute  we  had  put  a  corner 
between  us  and  the  house. 

Our  hopes  of  escaping  unseen,  however,  were  promptly  dashed. 
The  house,  I  have  said,  stood  in  a  quiet  by-street,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  farther  side  by  a  garden-wall  buttressed  at 
intervals.  We  had  scarcely  gone  a  dozen  paces  from  my  door 
when  a  man  slipped  from  the  shelter  of  one  of  these  buttresses, 
and  after  a  single  glance  at  us,  set  oflf  to  run  towards  the  Eue  St. 
Denys. 
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M.  d'Agen  looked  back  and  nodded.  ^  There  goes  the  news/ 
he  said.  '  They  will  try  to  cut  us  oflF,  but  I  think  we  have  the 
start  of  them.' 

I  made  no  reply,  feeling  that  I  had  resigned  myself  entirely 
into  his  hands.  But  as  we  passed  through  the  Eue  de  Valois,  in 
part  of  which  a  market  was  held  at  this  hour,  attracting  a 
considerable  concourse  of  peasants  and  others,  I  fancied  I  detected 
signs  of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement.  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
the  news  of  the  priest's  murder  should  affect  so  many  people  and 
to  such  a  degree,  and  I  asked  M.  d'Agen  what  it  meant. 

'  There  is  a  rumour  abroad,'  he  answered,  without  slackening 
speed,  '  that  the  king  intends  to  move  south  to  Tours  at  once.' 

I  muttered  my  surprise  and  satisfaction.  '  He  will  come  to 
terms  with  the  Huguenots  then  ?  '  I  said. 

'  It  looks  like  it,'  M.  d'Agen  rejoined.  *  Eetz's  party  are  in 
an  ill-humour  on  that  account,  and  will  wreak  it  on  you  if  they  get 
a  chance.  On  guard ! '  he  added  abruptly.  '  Here  are  two  of 
them ! ' 

As  he  spoke  we  emerged  from  the  crowd,  and  I  saw,  half  a 
dozen  paces  in  front  of  us,  and  coming  to  meet  us,  a  couple  of 
Court  gallants,  attended  by  as  many  servants.  They  espied  us  at 
the  same  moment,  and  came  across  the  street,  which  was  tolerably 
wide  at  that  part,  with  the  evident  intention  of  stopping  us. 
Simultaneously,  however,  we  crossed  to  take  their  side,  and  so  met 
them  face  to  face  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

*  M.  d'Agen,'  the  foremost  exclaimed,  speaking  in  a  haughty 
tone,  and  with  a  dark  side  glance  at  me,  *  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in 
such  company !  Doubtless  you  are  not  aware  that  this  gentleman 
is  the  subject  of  an  order  which  has  even  now  been  issued  to  the 
Provost-Marshal.' 

'  And  if  so,  sir  ?  What  of  that  ? '  my  companion  lisped  in  his 
silkiest  tone. 

'  What  of  that  ? '  the  other  cried,  frowning,  and  pushing 
slightly  forward. 

'Precisely,'  M.  d'Agen  repeated,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
hilt  and  declining  to  give  back.  *  I  am  not  aware  that  his 
Majesty  has  appointed  you  Provost-Marshal,  or  that  you  have  any 
warrant,  M.  Villeqnier,  empowering  you  to  stop  gentlemen  in  the 
public  streets.' 

M.  Villeqnier  reddened  with  anger.  'You  are  young, 
M.  d'Agen,'  he  said,  his  voice  quivering, /or  I  would  make  you 
pay  dearly  for  that ! ' 
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'  My  friend  is  not  young,'  M.  d'Agen  retorted,  bowing.  *  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  birth,  M.  Villeqnier ;  by  repute,  as  I  learned 
yesterday,  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  France,  and  no  Grascon. 
If  you  feel  inclined  to  arrest  him,  do  so^  I  pray.  And  I  will  have 
the  honour  of  engaging  your  son.' 

As  we  had  all  this  time  our  hands  on  our  swords,  there  needed 
but  a  blow  to  bring  about  one  of  those  street  brawls  which  were 
more  common  then  than  now.  A  number  of  market-people,  drawn 
to  the  spot  by  our  raised  voices,  had  gathered  round,  and  were 
waiting  eagerly  to  see  what  would  happen.  But  Villeqnier,  as  my 
companion  perhaps  knew,  was  a  Gascon  in  heart  as  well  as  by 
birth,  and  seeing  our  determined  aspects,  thought  better  of  it. 
Shrugging  his  shoulders  with  an  afiFectation  of  disdain  which 
imposed  on  no  one,  he  signalled  to.  his  servants  to  go  on,  and 
himself  stood  aside. 

^  I  thank  you  for  your  polite  offer,'  he  said  with  an  evil  smile, 
*  and  will  remember  it.  But  as  you  say,  sir,  I  am  not  the  Provost- 
Marshal.' 

Paying  little  heed  to  his  words,  we  bowed,  passed  him,  and 
hurried  on.  But  the  peril  was  not  over.  Not  only  had  the  refocontre 
cost  us  some  precious  minutes,  but  the  Gascon,  after  letting  us  pro- 
ceed a  little  way,  followed  us.  And  word  being  passed  by  his  ser- 
vants, as  we  supposed,  that  one  of  us  was  the  murderer  of  Father 
Antoine,  the  rumour  spread  through  the  crowd  like  wildfire,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  found  ourselves  attended  by  a  troop  of 
canaille  who,  hanging  on  our  skirts^  caused  Simon  Fleix  no  little 
apprehension.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt  which  M.  d'Agen, 
whose  bearing  throughout  was  admirabloj  expressed  for  them,  we 
might  have  found  it  necessary  to  turn  and  teach  them  a  lesson  had 
we  not  reached  M.  de  Eambouillet's  in  the  nick  of  time ;  where  we 
found  the  door  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  armed  servants,  at  sight 
of  whom  our  persecutors  fell  back  with  the  cowardice  which  is 
usually  found  in  that  class. 

If  I  had  been  tempted  of  late  to  think  M.  de  Eambouillet 
fickle,  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  now;  whether  his  attitude 
was  due  to  M.  d'Agen's  representations,  or  to  the  reflection  that 
without  me  the  plans  he  had  at  heart  must  miscarry.  I  found 
him  waiting  within,  attended  by  three  gentlemen,  all  cloaked 
and  ready  for  the  road ;  while  the  air  of  purpose  which  sat  on  his 
brow  indicated  that  he  thought  the  crisis  no  common  one.  Not 
a  moment  was  lost,  even  in  explanations.  Waving  me  to  the 
door  again,  and  exchanging  a  few  sentences  with  his  nephew,  he 
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gave  the  word  to  start,  and  we  issued  from  the  house  in  a  body. 
Doubtless  the  fact  that  those  who  sought  to  ruin  me  were  his 
political  enemies  had  some  weight  with  him ;  for  I  saw  his  face 
harden  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  M.  de  Villeqnier,  who  passed 
slowly  before  the  door  as  we  came  out.  The  Gascon,  however,  was 
not  the  man  to  interfere  with  so  large  a  party,  and  dropped  back  ; 
while  M.  de  Eambouillet,  after  exchanging  a  cold  salute  with 
him,  led  the  way  towards  the  Castle  at  a  round  pace.  His  nephew 
and  I  walked  one  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  others,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  eleven,  pressed  on  behind  in  a  compact  body, 
our  cortege  presenting  so  determined  a  front  that  the  crowd, 
which  had  remained  hanging  about  the  door,  fled  every  way. 
Even  some  peaceable  folk  who  found  themselves  in  our  road 
took  the  precaution  of  slipping  into  doorways,  or  stood  aside  to 
give  us  the  full  width  of  the  street.  • 

I  remarked — and  I  think  it  increased  my  anxiety — that  our 
leader  was  dressed  niith  more  than  usual  care  and  richness,  but, 
unlike  his  attendants,  wore  no  arms.  He  took  occasion,  as  we 
hurried  along,  to  give  me  a  word  of  advice.  *  M.  de  Marsac,'  he 
said,  looking  at  me  suddenly,  *  my  nephew  has  given  me  to 
understand  that  you  place  yourself  entirely  in  my  hands.' 

I  replied  that  I  asked  for  no  better  fortune,  and,  whatever  the 
event,  thanked  him  from. the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

'  Be  pleased  then  to  keep  silence  until  I  bid  you  speak,'  he 
replied  sharply,  for  he  was  one  of  those  whom  a  sudden  stress 
sours  and  exacerbates.  *  And,  above  all,  no  violence  without  my 
orders.  We  are  about  to  fight  a  battle,  and  a  critical  one,  but  it 
must  be  won  with  our  heads.  If  we  can  we  will  keep  you  out  of 
the  Provost-Marshars  hands.' 

And  if  not  ?  I  remembered  the  threats  Father  Antoine 
had  used,  and  in  a  moment  I  lost  sight  of  the  street  with  all  its 
light  and  life  and  movement.  I  felt  no  longer  the  wholesome 
stinging  of  the  wind.  I  tasted  instead  a  fetid  air,  and  saw  round 
me  a  narrow  cell  and  masked  figures,  and  in  particular  a  swarthy 
man  in  a  leather  apron  leaning  over  a  brazier,  from  which  came 
lurid  flames.  And  I  was  bound.  I  experienced  tjiat  utter  helpless- 
ness which  is  the  last  test  of  courage.  The  man  came  forward, 
and  then — then,  thank  God !  the  vision  passed  away.  An  exclama- 
tion to  which  M.  d'Agen  gave  vent,  brought  me  back  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  the  blessed  knowledge  that  the  fight  was  not  yet  over. 

We  were  within  a  score  of  paces,  I  found,  of  the  Castle  gates ; 
but  so  were  also  a  second  party,  who  had  just  debouched  from  a 
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side-street,  and  now  hurried  on,  pace  for  pace,  with  us,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  forestalling  us.  The  race  ended  in  bo':h 
companies  reaching  the  entrance  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
consequence  of  some  jostling  taking  place  amongst  the  servants. 
This  must  have  led  to  blows  but  for  the  strenuous  commands 
which  M.  de  Rambouillet  had  laid  upon  his  followers.  I  found 
myself  in  a  moment  confronted  by  a  row  of  scowling  faces,  while 
a  dozen  threatening  hands  were  stretched  out  towards  me,  and  as 
many  voices,  among  which  I  recognised  Fresnoy's,  cried  out 
tumultuously,  *  That  is  he  !     That  is  the  one  ! ' 

An  elderly  man  in  a  quaint  dress  stepped  forward,  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  and,  backed  as  he  was  by  half  a  dozen  halberdiers,  would 
in  a  moment  have  laid  hands  on  me  if  M.  de  Rambouillet  had 
not  intervened  with  a  negligent  air  of  authority,  which  sat 
on  him  the  more  gracefully  as  he  held  nothing  but  a  riding- 
switch  in  his  hands.  *  Tut,  tut !  What  is  this  ?  '  he  said  lightly. 
*  I  am  not  wont  to  have  my  people  interfered  with,  M.  Provost, 
without  my  leave.     You  know  me,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  Perfectly,  M.  le  Marquis,'  the  man  answered  with  dogged 
respect ;  *  but  this  is  by  the  king's  special  command.' 

*  Very  good,'  my  patron  answered,  quietly  eyeing  the  faces 
behind  the  Provost-Marshal,  as  if  he  were  making  a  note  of  them  ; 
which  caused  some  of  the  gentlemen  manifest  uneasiness.  *  That 
is  soon  seen,  for  we  are  even  now  about  to  seek  speech  with  his 
Majesty.' 

'  Not  this  gentleman,'  the  Provost-Marshal  answered  firmly, 
raising  his  hand  again.     *  I  cannot  let  him  pass.' 

*  Yes,  this  gentleman  too,  by  your  leave,'  the  Marquis  retorted, 
lightly  putting  the  hand  aside  with  his  cane. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  other,  retreating  a  step,  and  speaking  with  some 
heat,  '  this  is  no  jest  with  all  respect.  I  hold  the  king's  own 
order,  and  it  may  not  be  resisted.' 

The  nobleman  tapped  his  silver  comfit-box  and  smiled.  *  I 
shall  be  the  last  to  resist  it — if  you  have  it,'  he  said  languidly. 

'  You  may  read  it  for  yourself,'  the  Provost-Marshal  answered, 
his  patience  exhausted. 

M.  de  Rambouillet  took  the  parchment  with  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  glanced  at  it,  and  gave  it  back.  '  As  I  thought,'  he  said, 
'  a  manifest  forgery.' 

'A  forgery!'  cried  the  officer,  crimson  with  indignation.  *And 
1  had  it  from  the  hands  of  the  king's  own  secretary  ! '  At  this 
those  behind  murmured,  some  '  shame,'  and  some  one  thing,  and 
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some  another — all  with  an  air  so  threatening  that  the  Marquis's 
gentlemen  closed  up  behind  him,  and  M.  d'Agen  laughed  rudely. 
But  M.  de  Bambouillet  remained  unmoved.  *  You  may  have 
had  it  from  whom  you  please,  sir/  he  said.  *  It  is  a  forgery,  and 
I  shall  resist  its  execution.  If  you  choose  to  await  me  here,  I 
will  give  you  my  word  to  render  this  gentleman  to  you  within  an 
hour,  should  the  order  hold  good.  If  you  will  not  wait,  I  shall 
command  my  servants  to  clear  the  way,  and  if  ill  happen,  then 
the  responsibility  will  lie  with  you.' 

He  spoke  in  so  resolute  a  manner  it  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  something  more  was  at  stake  than  the  arrest  of  a  single 
man.  This  was  so ;  the  real  issue  was  whether  the  king,  with 
whose  instability  it  was  difficult  to  cope,  should  fall  back  into 
the  hands  of  his  old  advisers  or  not.  My  arrest  was  a  move  in 
the  game  intended  as  a  counterblast  to  the  victory  which  M.  de 
Bambouiflet  had  gained  when  he  persuaded  the  king  to  move  to 
Tours ;  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Huguenots,  and  a 
place  of  arms  whence  union  with  them  would  be  easy. 

The  Provost-Marshal  could,  no  doubt,  make  a  shrewd  guess 
at  these  things.  He  knew  that  the  order  he  had  would  be 
held  valid  or  not  according  as  one  party  or  the  other  gained  the 
mastery ;  and,  seeing  M.  de  Kambouillet's  resolute  demeimour,  he 
gave  way.  Eudely  interrupted  more  than  once  by  his  attendants, 
among  whom  were  some  of  Bruhl's  men,  he  muttered  an  un- 
gracious assent  to  our  proposal;  on  which,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay,  the  Marquis  took  me  by  the  arm  and  hurried  me  across  the 
courtyard. 

And  so  far,  well.  My  heart  began  to  rise.  But,  for  the 
Marquis,  as  we  mounted  the  staircase  the  anxiety  he  had  dis- 
sembled while  we  faced  the  Provost-Marshal,  broke  out  in  angry 
mutterings ;  from  which  I  gathered  that  the  crisis  was  yet  to  come. 
I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  an  usher  rose  on  our  appearance 
in  the  antechamber,  and,  quickly  crossing  the  floor,  interposed 
between  us  and  the  door  of  the  chamber,  informing  the  Marquis 
with  a  low  obeisance  that  his  Majesty  was  engaged. 

*  He  will  see  me,'  M.  de  Rambouillet  cried,  looking  haughtily 
round  on  the  sneering  pages  and  lounging  courtiers,  who  grew 
civil  under  his  eye. 

'I  have  particular  orders,  sir,  to  admit  no  one,'  the  man 
answered. 

'  Tut,  tut,  they  do  not  apply  to  me,'  my  companion  retorted, 
nothing  daunted.     '  I  know  the  business  on  which  the  king  is 
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engaged,  and  I  am  here  to  assist  him/  And  raising  his  hand 
he  throst  the  startled  official  aside,  and  hardily  pushed  the  doors 
of  the  chamber  open. 

The  king,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  persons,  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  on  his  riding-boots.  On  hearing  us,  he  turned  his  head 
with  a  startled  air,  and  dropped  in  his  confusion  one  of  the  ivory 
cylinders  he  was  using ;  while  his  aspect,  and  that  of  the  persons 
who  stood  round  him,  reminded  me  irresistibly  of  a  party  of 
schoolboys  detected  in  a  fault. 

He  recovered  himself,  it  is  true,  almost  immediately ;  and 
turning  his  back  to  us,  continued  to  talk  to  the  persons  round 
him  on  such  trifling  subjects  as  commonly  engaged  him. 
He  carried  on  this  conversation  in  a  very  free  way,  studiously 
ignoring  our  presence ;  but  it  was  plain  he  remained  aware  of  it, 
and  even  that  he  was  uneasy  under  the  cold  and  severe  gaze  which 
the  Marquis,  who  seemed  in  nowise  affnghted  by  his  reception, 
bent  upon  him. 

I,  for  my  part,  had  no  longer  any  confidence.  Nay,  I  came  near 
to  regretting  that  I  had  persevered  in  an  attempt  so  useless.  The 
warrant  which  awaited  me  at  the  gates  seemed  less  formidable 
than  his  Majesty's  growing  displeasure ;  which  I  saw  I  was  incur- 
ring by  remaining  where  I  was.  It  needed  not  the  insolent 
glance  of  Marshal  Eetz,  who  lounged  smiling  by  the  king's 
hand,  or  the  laughter  of  a  couple  of  pages  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  chamber,  to  deprive  me  of  my  last  hope;  while  some 
things  which  might  have  cheered  me — the  uneasiness  of  some 
about  the  king,  and  the  disquietude  which  underlay  Marshal 
Retz's  manner — escaped  my  notice  altogether. 

What  I  did  see  clearly  was  that  the  king's  embarrassment  was 
fast  changing  to  anger.  The  paint  which  reddened  his  cheeks 
prevented  any  alteration  in  his  colour  being  visible,  but  his 
frown  and  the  nervous  manner  in  which  he  kept  taking  ofiF 
and  putting  on  his  jewelled  cap  betrayed  him.  At  length,  signing 
to  one  of  his  companions  to  follow,  he'  moved  a  little  aside  to  a 
window,  whence,  after  a  few  moments,  the  gentleman  came  to  us. 

'  M.  de  Eambouillet,'  he  said,  speaking  coldly  and  formally, 
•his  Majesty  is  displeased  by  this  gentleman's  presence,  and 
requires  him  to  withdraw  forthwith.' 

*  His  Majesty's  word  is  law,'  my  patron  answered,  bowing  low, 
and  speaking  in  a  clear  voice  audible  throughout  the  chamber, 
'  but  the  matter  which  brings  this  gentleman  here  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  touches  his  Majesty's  person.' 
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M.  de  Eetz  laughed  jeeringly.  The  other  courtiers  looked 
grave.  The  king  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  peevish  gesture, 
but  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  during  which  he  looked  first  at 
Eetz  and  then  at  M.  de  Kambouillet,  he  signed  to  the  Marquis  to 
approach. 

*  Why  have  you  brought  him  here  ? '  he  muttered  sharply, 
looking  askance  at  me.  '  He  should  have  been  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  my  orders.' 

*He  has  information  for  your  Majesty's  private  ear,'  Bam- 
bouillet  answered.  And  he  looked  so  meaningly  at  the  king  that 
Henry,  I  think,  remembered  on  a  sudden  his  compact  with  Rosny, 
and  my  part  in  it ;  for  he  started  with  the  air  of  a  man  suddenly 
awakened.  *  To  prevent  that  information  reaching  you,  sire,'  my 
patron  continued,  ^  his  enemies  have  practised  on  your  Majesty's 
well-known  sense  of  justice.' 

'  Oh,  but  stay,  stay ! '  the  king  cried,  hitching  forward  the 
scanty  cloak  he  wore,  which  barely  came  down  to  his  waist.  *  The 
man  has  killed  a  priest!  He  has  killed  a  priest,  man!'  he 
repeated  with  confidence,  as  if  he  had  now  got  hold  of  the  right 
argument. 

'  That  is  not  so,  sire,  craving  your  Majesty's  pardon,'  M.  de 
Eambouillet  replied  with  the  utmost  coolness. 

'  Tut !  Tut !   The  evidence  is  clear,'  the  king  said  peevishly. 

*  As  to  that,  sire,'  my  companion  rejoined,  *  if  it  is  of  the  murder 
of  Father  Antoine  he  is  accused,  I  say  boldly  that  there  is  none,' 

'  Then  there  you  are  mistaken  ! '  the  king  answered.  '  I  heard 
it  with  my  own  ears  this  morning.' 

'  Will  you  deign,  sire,  to  tell  me  its  nature  ? '  M.  de 
Eambouillet  persisted. 

But  on  that  Marshal  Eetz  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene. 
*  Need  we  turn  his  Majesty's  chamber  into  a  court  of  justice  ? '  he 
said  smoothly.  Hitherto  he  had  not  spoken ;  trusting,  perhaps,  to 
the  impression  he  had  already  made  upon  the  king. 

M.  de  Eambouillet  took  no  notice  of  him. 

'  But  Bruhl,'  said  the  king,  *  you  see,  Bruhl  says ' 

'  Bruhl !  '  my  companion  replied,  with  so  much  contempt  that 
Henry  started.     *  Surely  your  Majesty  has  not  taken  his  word» 
against  this  gentleman,  of  all  people  ? ' 

Thus  reminded,  a  second  time,  of  the  interests  entrusted 
to  me,  and  of  the  advantage  which  Bruhl  would  gain  by  my 
disappearance,  the  king  looked  first  confused,  and  then  angry. 
He    vented   his   passion  in  one  or  two  profane  oaths,  with  the 
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childish  addition  that  we  were  all  a  set  of  traitors,  and  that  he 
had  no  one  whom  he  could  trust.  But  my  companion  had  touched 
the  right  chord  at  last ;  for  when  the  king  grew  more  composed, 
he  waved  aside  Marshal  Retz's  protestations,  and  sullenly  bade 
Rambouillet  say  what  he  had  to  say. 

'The  monk  was  killed,  sire,  about  sunset,'  he  answered* 
'  Now  my  nephew,  M.  d'Agen,  is  without,  and  will  tell  your 
Majesty  that  he  was  with  this  gentleman  at  his  lodgings  from 
about  an  hour  before  sunset  last  evening  until  a  full  hour  after. 
Consequently,  M.  de  Marsac  can  hardly  be  the  assassin,  and  M.  le 
Marechal  must  look  elsewhere  if  he  wants  vengeance.' 

'  Justice,  sir,  not  vengeance,'  Marshal  Ketz  said  with  a  dark 
glance.  His  keen  Italian  face  hid  his  trouble  well,  but  a  little 
pulse  of  passion  beating  in  his  olive  cheek  betrayed  the  secreli  to 
those  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  harder  part  to  play  than  his 
opponent ;  for  while  Rambouillet's  hands  were  clean,  Retz  knew 
himself  a  traitor,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  discovery  and 
punishment. 

*  Let  M.  d'Agen  be  called,'  Henry  said  curtly. 

*  And  if  your  Majesty  pleases,'  Retz  added,  *  M.  de  Bruhl  also. 
If  you  really  intend,  sire,  that  is,  to  reopen  a  matter  which  I 
thought  had  been  settled.' 

The  king  nodded  obstinately,  his  face  furrowed  with  ill-temper. 
He  kept  his  shifty  eyes,  which  seldom  met  those  of  the  person  he 
addressed,  on  the  floor ;  and  this  accentuated  the  awkward  stooping 
carriage  which  was  natural  to  him.  There  were  seven  or  eight 
dogs  of  exceeding  smallness  in  the  room,  and  while  we  waited  for 
the  persons  who  had  been  summoned,  he  kicked,  now  one  and  now 
another  of  the  baskets  which  held  them,  as  if  he  found  in  this 
some  vent  for  his  ill-humour. 

The  witnesses  presently  appeared,  followed  by  several  persons, 
among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Nevers  and  Mercoeur,  who  came 
to  ride  out  with  the  king,  and  M.  de  Crillon;  so  that  the 
chamber  grew  passably  full.  The  two  dukes  nodded  formally  to 
the  Marquis,  as  they  passed  him,  but  entered  into  a  muttered 
conversation  with  Retz,  who  appeared  to  be  urging  them  to  press 
his  cause.  They  seemed  to  decline,  however,  shrugging  their 
short  cloaks  as  if  the  matter  were  too  insignificant.  Crillon  on 
his  part  cried  audibly,  and  with  an  oath,  to  know  what  the 
matter  was ;  and  being  informed,  asked  whether  all  this  fuss  was 
being  made  about  a  damned  shaveling  monk. 

Henry,  whose  tenderness  for  the  cowl  was  well  known,  darted 
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an  angry  glance  at  him,  but  contented  himself  with  saying  sharply 
to  M.  d'Agen,  ^  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  know  about  the  matter  ? ' 

^One  moment,  sire,'  M.  Bambouillet  cried,  interposing  be- 
fore Francois  could  answer.  *  Craving  your  Majesty's  pardon, 
you  have  heard  M.  de  Bruhl's  account.  May  I,  as  a  favour  to 
myself,  beg  you,  sire,  to  permit  us  also  to  hear  it  ? ' 

^  What  ? '  Marshal  Setz  exclaimed  angrily,  '  are  we  to  be  the 
judges,  then,  or  his  Majesty?  Amidieu!'  he  continued  hotly, 
'  what,  in  the  fiend's  name,  have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  I  protest 
'fore  Heaven ' 

^  Ay,  sir,  and  what  do  you  protest  ? '  my  champion  retorted, 
turning  to  him  with  stem  disdain. 

'  SUence ! '  cried  the  king,  who  had  listened  almost  bewildered. 
*  Silence !  By  God,  gentlemen,'  he  continued,  his  eye  travelling 
round  the  circle  with  a  sparkle  of  royal  auger  in  it  not  unworthy 
of  his  crown,  *  you  forget  yourselves.  I  will  have  none  of  this 
quarrelling  in  my  presence  or  out  of  it.  I  lost  Quoins  and 
Maugiron  that  way,  and  loss  enough,  and  I  will  have  none  of  it, 
I  say !  M.  de  Bruhl/  he  added,  standing  erect,  and  looking  for 
the  moment,  with  all  his  paint  and  frippery,  a  king,  'M.  de 
Bruhl,  repeat  your  story.' 

The  feelings  with  which  I  listened  to  this  controversy  may  be 
imagined.  Devoured  in  turn  by  hope  and  fear  as  now  one  side 
and  now  the  other  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  I  confronted  at  one 
moment  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  and  at  another  tasted  the  air 
of  freedom,  which  had  never  seemed  so  sweet  before.  Strong  as 
these  feelings  were,  however,  they  gave  way  to  curiosity  at  this 
point ;  when  I  heard  Bruhl  called,  and  saw  him  come  forward  at 
the  king's  command.  Knowing  this  man  to  be  himself  guilty, 
I  marvelled  with  what  face  he  would  present  himself  before  all 
those  eyes,  and  from  what  depths  of  impudence  he  could  draw 
supplies  in  such  an  emergency. 

I  need  not  have  troubled  myself,  however,  for  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion.  His  high  colour  and  piercing  black  eyes 
met  the  gaze  of  friend  and  foe  alike  without  flinching.  Dressed 
well  and  elegantly,  he  wore  his  raven  hair  curled  in  the  mode,  and 
looked  alike  gay,  handsome,  and  imperturbable.  If  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  coarseness  about  his  bulkier  figure,  as  he  stood  beside 
M.  d'Agen,  who  was  the  courtier  perfect  and  point  devise,  it  went 
to  the  scale  of  sincerity,  seeing  that  men  naturally  associate  truth 
with  strength. 

*  I   know  no  more  than   this,  sire,'  he  said  easily ;  *  that, 
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happening  to  cross  the  Parvis  at  the  moment  of  the  murder,  I 
heard  Father  Antoine  scream.  He  uttered  four  words  only,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  in  mortal  peril.  They  were ' — and  here  the 
speaker  looked  for  an  instant  at  me — '  Ha  !  Marsac  !     A  moi ! ' 

'  Indeed  ! '  M.  de  Rambouillet  said,  after  looking  to  the  king 
for  permission.     *  And  that  was  all  ?     You  saw  nothing  ? ' 

Bruhl  shook  his  head.     *  It  was  too  dark,'  he  said. 

*  And  heard  no  more  ?  ' 
'No.' 

*  Do  I  understand,  then,'  the  Marquis  continued  slowly,  '  that 
M.  de  Marsac  is  arrested  because  the  priest — God  rest  his  soul ! — 
cried  to  him  for  help  ? ' 

*  For  help  ? '  M.  de  Eetz  exclaimed  fiercely. 

'  For  help  ? '  said  the  king,  surprised.  And  at  that  the  most 
ludicrous  change  fell  upon  the  faces  of  all.  The  king  looked 
puzzled,  the  Duke  of  Nevers  smiled,  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  laughed 
aloud.  Crillon  cried  boisterously,  *  Good  hit ! '  and  the  majority, 
who  wished  no  better  than  to  divine  the  winning  party,  grinned 
broadly,  whether  they  would  or  no. 

To  Marshal  Retz,  however,  and  Bruhl,  that  which  to  every- 
one else  seemed  an  amusing  retort  had  a  totally  difiFerent  aspect ; 
while  the  former  turned  yellow  with  chagrin  and  came  near  to 
choking,  the  latter  looked  as  chapfallen  and  startled  as  if  his 
guilt  had  been  that  moment  brought  home  to  him.  Assured 
by  the  tone  of  the  monk's  voice — which  must,  indeed,  have 
thundered  in  his  ears — that  my  name  was  uttered  in  denuncia- 
tion by  one  who  thought  me  his  assailant,  he  had  chosen  to  tell 
the  truth  without  reflecting  that  words,  so  plain  to  him,  might 
bear  a  difiFerent  construction  when  repeated. 

'  Certainly  the  words  seem  ambiguous,'  Henry  muttered. 

*  But  it  was  Marsac  killed  him,'  Eetz  cried  in  a  rage. 

'  It  is  for  some  evidence  of  that  we  are  waiting,'  my  champion 
answered  suavely. 

The  Marshal  looked  helplessly  at  Nevers  and  Mercoeur,  who 
commonly  took  part  with  him ;  but  apparently  those  noblemen 
had  not  been  primed  for  this  occasion.  They  merely  shook  their 
heads  and  smiled.  In  the  momentary  silence  which  followed, 
while  all  looked  curiously  at  Bruhl,  who  could  not  conceal  his 
mortification,  M.  d'Agen  stepped  forward. 

*  If  your  Majesty  will  permit  me,'  he  said,  a  malicious  simper 
crossing  his  handsome  face — I  had  often  remarked  his  extreme 
dislike  for  Bruhl  without  understanding  it — '  I  think  I  can  furnish 
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some  evidence  more  to  the  point  than  that  to  which  M.  de  Bnihl 
has  with  so  much  fairness  restricted  himself.'  He  then  went  on 
to  state  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  in  my  company  at 
the  time  of  the  murder  ;  and  he  added,  besides,  so  many  details 
as  to  exculpate  me  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  candid  person. 

The  king  nodded.  '  That  settles  the  matter,'  he  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  'You  think  so,  Mercoeur,  do  you  not?  Precisely. 
Villeqnier,  see  that  the  order  respecting  M.  de  Marsac  is 
cancelled.' 

M.  de  Retz  could  not  control  his  wrath  on  hearing  this  direc- 
tion given.  '  At  this  rate,'  he  cried  recklessly,  '  we  shall  have 
few  priests  left  here!     We  have  got  a  bad  name  at  Blois,  as  it  is!' 

For  a  moment  all  in  the  circle  held  their  breath,  while  the 
king's  eyes  flashed  fire  at  this  daring  allusion  to  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal.  But  it  was 
Henry's  misfortune  to  be  ever  indulgent  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
severe  when  severity  was  either  unjust  or  impolitic.  He  recovered 
himself  with  an  effort,  and  revenged  himself  only  by  omitting  to 
invite  the  Marshal,  who  was  now  trembling  in  his  shoes,  to  join 
his  riding-party. 

The  circle  broke  up  amid  some  excitement.  I  stood  on  one 
side  with  M.  d'Agen,  while  the  king  and  his  immediate  following 
passed  out,  and,  greatly  embarrassed  as  I  was  by  the  civil  congratu- 
lating of  many  who  would  have  seen  me  hang  with  equal  goodwill, 
I  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  something  was  brewing  between 
Bruhl  and  Marshal  Betz,  who  stood  back  conversing  in  low  tones. 
I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  the  former  made  his  way 
towards  me  through  the  press  which  filled  the  antechamber,  and 
with  a  lowering  brow  requested  a  word  with  me. 

*  Certainly,'  I  said,  watching  him  narrowly,  for  I  knew  him  to 
be  both  treacherous  and  a  bully.    *  Speak  on,  sir.' 

'  You  have  baulked  me  once  and  again,'  he  rejoined,  in  a  voice 
which  shook  a  little,  as  did  the  fingers  with  which  he  stroked  his 
waxed  moustache.  '  There  is  no  need  of  words  between  us.  I, 
with  one  sword  besides,  will  to-morrow  at  noon  keep  the  bridge  at 
Chavemy,  a  league  from  here.  It  is  an  open  country.  Possibly 
your  pleasure  may  lead  you  to  ride  that  way  with  a  friend  ? ' 

'  You  may  depend  upon  me,  sir,'  I  answered,  bowing  low,  and 
feeling  thankful  that  the  matter  was  at  length  to  be  brought  to  a 
fair  and  open  arbitration.  *  I  will  be  there — and  in  person.  For 
my  deputy  last  night,'  I  added,  searching  his  face  with  a  steadfast 
eye,  *  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unlucky.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TWO  WOMEN. 

Out  of  compliment,  and  to  show  my  gratitude,  I  attended  M.  de 
Kambouillet  home  to  his  lodging,  and  found  him  as  much  pleased 
with  himself,  and  consequently  with  me,  as  I  was  with  him.  For 
the  time,  indeed,  I  came  near  to  loving  him ;  and,  certainly,  he 
was  a  man  of  high  and  patriotic  feeling,  and  of  skill  and  conduct 
to  match.  But  he  lacked  that  touch  of  nature  and  that  power  of 
sympathising  with  others  which  gave  to  such  men  as  M.  de  Rosny 
and  the  king,  my  master,  their  peculiar  charm ;  though  after  what 
I  have  related  of  him  in  the  last  chapter  it  does  not  lie  in  my 
mouth  to  speak  ill  of  him.     And,  indeed,  he  was  a  good  man. 

When  I  at  last  reached  my  lodging,  I  found  a  surprise  await- 
ing me  in  the  shape  of  a  note  which  had  just  arrived  no  one  knew 
how.  If  the  manner  of  its  delivery  was  mysterious,  however,  its 
contents  were  brief  and  suflSciently  explicit ;  for  it  ran  thus :  '  Sir, 
hy  Tneeiing  me  three  hours  after  noon  in  the  square  before  the 
House  of  the  Little  Sisters  you  will  do  a  service  at  once  to  your^ 
sdf  and  to  the  undersigned^  Marie  de  BruhV 

That  was  all,  written  in  a  feminine  character,  yet  it  was 
enough  to  perplex  me.  Simon,  who  had  manifested  the  liveliest 
joy  at  my  escape,  would  have  had  me  treat  it  as  I  had  treated 
the  invitation  to  the  Parvis  of  the  Cathedral ;  ignore  it  altogether 
I  mean.  But  I  was  of  a  diflferent  mind,  and  this  for  three 
reasons,  among  others :  that  the  request  was  straightforward,  the 
time  early,  and  the  place  sufficiently  public  to  be  an  unlikely 
theatre  for  violence,  though  well  fitted  for  an  interview  to  which 
the  world  at  large  was  not  invited.  Then,  too,  the  square  lay 
little  more  than  a  bowshot  from  my  lodging,  though  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Rue  St.  Denys. 

Besides,  I  could  conceive  many  grounds  which  Madame  de 
Bruhl  might  have  for  seeing  me;  of  which  some  touched  me 
nearly.  I  disregarded  Simon's  warnings,  therefore,  and  repaired  at 
the  time  appointed  to  the  place — a  clean,  paved  square  a  little  off 
the  Rue  St.  Denys,  and  entered  from  the  latter  by  a  narrow 
passage.  It  was  a  spot  pleasantly  convenient  for  meditation, 
but  overlooked  on  one  side  by  the  House  of  the  Little  Sisters ; 
in  which,  as  I  guessed  afterwards,  madame  must  have  awaited 
me,  for  the  square    when  I  entered  it  was  empty,  yet   in  a 
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moment,  though  no  one  came  in  from  the  street,  she  stood  beside 
me.  She  wore  a  mask  and  long  cloak.  The  beautiful  hair  and 
perfect  complexion,  which  had  filled  me  with  so  much  admiration 
at  our  first  meeting  in  her  house,  were  hidden,  but  I  saw  enough  of 
her  figure  and  carriage  to  be  sure  it  was  Madame  de,Bruhl  and  no 
other. 

She  began  by  addressing  me  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  for  which 
I  was  not  altogether  unprepared. 

'Well,  sir,'  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  trembling  with  anger, 
'  you  are  satisfied,  I  hope,  with  your  work  ? ' 

I  expected  this  and  had  my  answer  ready.  '  I  am  not  aware, 
madame,'  I  said,  '  that  I  have  cause  to  reproach  myself.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  I  trust  you  have  summoned  me  for  some 
better  purpose  than  to  chide  me  for  another's  fault ;  though  it 
was  my  voice  which  brought  it  to  light.' 

'  Why  did  you  shame  me  publicly  ? '  she  retorted,  thrusting 
her  handkerchief  to  her  lips  and  withdrawing  it  again  with  a 
passionate  gesture. 

'  Madame,'  I  answered  patiently — I  was  full  of  pity  for  her, 
'  consider  for  a  moment  the  wrong  your  husband  did  me,  and 
how  small  and  inadequate  was  the  thing  I  did  to  him  in  return.' 

'  To  him ! '  she  ejaculated  so  fiercely  that  I  started.  '  It  was 
to  me — ^to  me  you  did  it !  What  had  I  done  that  you  should 
expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  those  who  know  no  pity,  and  the 
anger  of  one  as  merciless  ?     What  had  I  done,  sir  ?  ' 

I  shook  my  head  sorrowfully.  '  So  far,  madame,'  I  answered, 
'  I  allow  I  owe  you  reparation,  and  I  will  make  it  should  it  ever  be 
in  my  power.  Nay,  I  will  say  more,'  I  continued,  for  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  had  wrung  my  heart.  *  In  one  point  I  strained 
the  case  against  your  husband.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  he 
abducted  the  lady  who  was  in  my  charge,  not  for  the  love  of 
her,  but  for  political  reasons,  and  as  the  agent  of  another.' 

She  gasped.     *  What  ?  '  she  cried.     '  Say  that  again ! ' 

As  I  complied  she  tore  off  her  mask  and  gazed  into  my  face 
with  straining  eyes  and  parted  lips.  I  saw  then  how  much  she 
was  changed,  even  in  these  few  days — how  pale  and  worn  were 
her  cheeks,  how  dark  the  circles  round  her  eyes,  'Will  you 
swear  to  it  ? '  she  said  at  last,  speaking  with  uncontrollable  eager- 
ness, while  she  laid  a  hand  which  shook  with  excitement  on  my 
arm.     '  Will  you  swear  to  it,  sir  ? ' 

'  It  is  true,'  I  answered  steadfastly.  I  might  have  added  that 
after  the  event  her  husband  had  so  treated  mademoiselle  as  to 
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lead  her  to  fear  the  worst.     But  I  refrained,  feeling  that  it  was 
no  part  of  my  duty  to  come  between  husband  and  wife. 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  for  a  moment  looked  passionately 
upwards,  as  though  she  were  giving  thanks  to  Heaven ;  while  the 
flush  of  health  and  loveliness  which  I  had  so  much  admired 
returned,  and  illumined  her  face  in  a  wonderful  manner.  She 
seemed,  in  truth  and  for  the  moment,  transformed.  Her  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  her  lips  moved  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any- 
thing bear  so  near  a  resemblance  to  those  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  which  Eomans  worship  as  madame  did  then. 

The  change,  however,  was  as  evanescent  as  it  was  admirable. 
In  an  instant  she  seemed  to  collapse.  She  struck  her  hands  to 
her  face  and  moaned,  and  I  saw  tears,  which  she  vainly  strove 
to  restrain,  dropping  through  her  fingers.  '  Too  late  ! '  she 
murmured,  in  a  tone  of  anguish  which  wrung  my  heart.  ^  Alas, 
you  robbed  me  of  one  man,  you  give  me  back  another.  I  know 
him  now  for  what  he  is.  If  he  did  not  love  her  then,  he  does 
now.     It  is  too  late ! ' 

She  seemed  so  much  overcome  that  I  assisted  her  to  reach  a 
bench  which  stood  against  the  wall  a  few  paces  away;  nor,  I  confess, 
was  it  without  difficulty  and  much  self-reproach  that  I  limited 
myself  to  those  prudent  offices  only  which  her  state  and  my  duty 
required.  To  console  her  on  the  subject  of  her  husband  was 
impossible ;  to  ignore  him,  and  so  to  console  her,  a  task  which 
neither  my  discretion  nor  my  sense  of  honour,  though  sorely 
tried,  permitted  me  to  undertake. 

She  presently  recovered  and,  putting  on  her  mask  again,  said 
hurriedly  that  she  had  still  a  word  to  say  to  me.  '  You  have 
treated  me  honestly,'  she  continued,  '  and,  though  I  have  no 
cause  to  do  anything  but  hate  you,  I  say  in  return,  look  to 
yourself!  You  escaped  last  night — I, know  all,  for  it  was  my 
velvet  knot — which  I  had  made  thinking  to  send  it  to  you  to  pro- 
cure this  meeting — ^that  he  used  as  a  lure.  But  he  is  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.     Look  to  yourself,  therefore.' 

I  thought  of  the  appointment  I  had  made  with  him  for  the 
morrow,  but  I  confined  myself  to  thanking  her,  merely  saying,  as  I 
bowed  over  the  hand  she  resigned  to  me  in  token  of  farewell, 
^Madame,  I  am  grateful.  I  am  obliged  to  you  both  for  your 
warning  and  your  forgiveness.' 

Bending  her  head  coldly  she  drew  away  her  hand.  At  that 
moment,  as  I  lifted  my  eyes,  I  saw  something  which  for  an 
instant  rooted  me  to  the  spot  with  astonishment.   In  the  entrance 
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of  the  passage  which  led  to  the  Eue  St.  Denys  two  people  were 
standing,  watching  us.  The  one  was  Simon  Fleix,  and  the  other, 
a  masked  woman,  a  trifle  below  the  middle  height,  and  clad  in  a 
riding-coat,  was  JNIademoiselle  de  la  Vire ! 

I  knew  her  in  a  moment.  But  the  relief  I  experienced  on 
seeing  her  safe  and  in  Blois  was  not  unmixed  with  aunojance 
that  Simon  Fleix  should  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  parade 
her  unnecessarily  in  the  street.  I  felt  something  of  confusion 
also  on  my  own  account ;  for  I  could  not  tell  how  long  she  and 
her  escort  had  been  watching  me.  And  these  two  feelings  were 
augmented  when,  after  turning  to  pay  a  final  salute  to  Madame 
de  Bruhl,  I  looked  again  towards  the  passage  and  discovered  that 
mademoiselle  and  her  squire  were  gone. 

Impatieiit  as  I  was,  I  would  not  seem  to  leave  madame  rudely 
or  without  feeling,  after  the  consideration  she  had  shown  me  in 
her  own  sorrow;  and  accordingly  I  waited  uncovered  until  she  dis- 
appeared within  the '  Little  Sisters.'  Then  I  started  eagerly  towards 
my  lodging,  thinking  I  might  yet  overtake  mademoiselle  before  she 
entered.  I  was  destined  to  meet,  however,  with  another  though 
very  pertinent  hindrance.  As  I  passed  from  the  Rue  St.  Denys 
into  the  quiet  of  my  street  I  heard  a  voice  calling  my  name,  and, 
looking  back,  saw  M.  de  Rambouillet's  equerry,  a  man  deep  in 
his  confidence,  running  after  me.  He  brought  a  message  from, 
his  master,  which  he  begged  me  to  consider  of  the  first  importance. 
^  The  Marquis  would  not  trust  it  to  writing,  sir,'  he  continued, 
drawing  me  aside  into  a  comer  where  we  were  conveniently 
retired,  *  but  he  made  me  learn  it  by  heart.  "  Tell  M.  de  Marsac," 
said  he, "  that  that  which  he  was  left  in  Blois  to  do  must  be  done 
quickly,  or  not  at  all.  There  is  something  afoot  in  the  other 
camp,  I  am  not  sure  what.  But  now  is  the  time  to  knock  in  the 
nail.     I  know  his  zeal,  and  I  depend  upon  him."  ' 

An  hour  before  I  should  have  listened  to  this  message 
with  serious  doubts  and  misgivings.  Now,  acquainted  with 
mademoiselle's  arrival,  I  returned  M.  de  Rambouillet  an  answer 
in  the  same  strain,  and  parting  civilly  from  Bertram,  who  was  a 
man  I  much  esteemed,  I  hastened  on  to  my  lodgings,  exulting  in  the 
thought  that  the  hour  and  the  woman  were  come  at  last,  and  that 
before  the  dawn  of  another  day  I  might  hope,  all  being  well,  to 
accomplish  with  honour  to  myself  and  advantage  to  others  the 
commission  which  M.  de  Rosny  had  entrusted  to  me. 

I  must  not  deny  that,  mingled  with  this,  was  some  excitement 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  mademoiselle  again.    I  strove  to  conjure 
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up  before  me  as  I  mounted  the  stairs  the  exact  expression  of  her 
face  as  I  had  last  seen  it  bending  from 'the  window  at  Eosny; 
to  the  end  that  I  might  have  some  guide  for  my  future 
conduct,  and  might  be  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  snare  of  a  young 
girl's  coquetry.  But  I  could  come  now,  as  then,  to  no  satisfac- 
tory or  safe  conclusion,  and  only  felt  anew  the  vexation  I  had 
experienced  on  losing  the  velvet  knot,  which  she  had  given  me  on 
that  occasion. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  rooms  which  I  had  reserved  for 
her,  and  which  were  on  the  floor  below  my  own ;  but  I  got  no 
answer.  Supposing  that  Simon  had  taken  her  upstairs,  I  mounted 
quickly,  not  doubting  I  should  find  her  there.  Judge  of  my  sur- 
prise and  dismay  when  I  found  that  room  also  empty,  save  for  the 
lackey  whom  M.  de  Rambouillet  had  lent  me  ! 

'  Where  are  they  ?  '  I  asked  the  man,  speaking  sharply,  and 
standing  with  my  hand  on  the  door. 

'  The  lady  and  her  woman,  sir  ? '  he  answered,  coming  forward. 

'  Yes,  yes  ! '  I  cried  impatiently,  a  sudden  fear  at  my  heart. 

'  She  went  out  immediately  after  her  arrival  with  Simon 
Fleix,  sir,  and  has  not  yet  returned,'  he  answered. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  I  heard  several 
persons  enter  the  passage  below  and  begin  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  mademoiselle  and  the  lad  had  come  home 
another  way  and  been  somehow  detained ;  and  I  turned  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  to  receive  thorn.  But  when  the  persons  whose  steps 
I  had  heard  appeared,  they  proved  to  be  only  M.  de  Eosny's 
equerry,  stout,  burly,  and  bright-eyed  as  ever,  and  two  armed 
servants. 


(To  he  continvc(\^ 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' 

LECTURE   I. 

THE  SEA  CRADLE  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

JEAN  PAUL,  the  German  poet,  said  that  God  had  given  to 
France  the  empire  of  <he  land,  to  England  the  empire  of 
the  sea,  and  to  his  own  country  the  empire  of  the  air.  The  world 
has  changed  since  Jean  Paul's  days.  The  wings  of  France  have 
been  clipped ;  the  German  Empire  has  become  a  solid  thing ;  but 
England  still  holds  her  watery  dominion ;  Britannia  does  still 
rule  the  waves,  and  in  this  proud  position  she  has  spread  the 
English  race  over  the  globe  ;  she  has  created  the  great  American 
nation  ;  she  is  peopling  new  Englands  at  the  Antipodes  ;  she  has 
made  her  Queen  Empress  of  India  ;  and  is  in  fact  the  very  con- 
siderable phenomenon  in  the  social  and  political  world  which  all 
acknowledge  her  to  be.  And  all  this  she  has  achieved  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries,  entirely  in  consequence  of  her  pre- 
dominance as  an  ocean  power.  Take  away  her  merchant  fleets ; 
take  away  the  navy  that  guards  them  :  her  empire  will  come  to 
an  end  ;  her  colonies  will  fall  ofiF,  like  leaves  from  a  withered  tree  ; 
and  Britain  will  become  once  more  an  insignificant  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  for  the  future  students  in  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land universities  to  discuss  the  fate  of  in  their  debating  societies. 
How  the  English  navy  came  to  hold  so  extraordinary  a  position 
is  worth  reflecting  on.  Much  has  been  written  about  it,  but 
little,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  touches  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
We  are  shown  the  power  of  our  country  growing  and  expanding. 
But  how  it  grew,  why  after  a  sleep  of  so  many  himdred  years  the 
genius  of  our  Scandinavian  forefathers  suddenly  sprang  again 
into  life — of  this  we  are  left  without  explanation. 

*  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Ea'ter  Trrm,  1893. 
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The  beginning  was  undoubtedly  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Annada  in  1588.  Down  to  that  time  the  sea  sovereignty  belonged 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been  fairly  won  by  them.  The  con- 
quest of  Granada  had  stimulated  and  elevated  the  Spanish 
character.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  were  extraordinary  men,  and  accomplished  extra- 
ordinary things.  They  stretched  the  limits  of  the  known  world ; 
they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru ;  they  planted  their  colonies  over 
the  South  American  continent ;  they  took  possession  of  the  great 
West  Indian  islands,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp  that  Cuba  at  least 
will  never  lose  the  mark  of  the  hand  which  seized  it.  They  built 
their  cities  as  if  for  eternity.  They  spread  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  gave  their  monarch's  name  to  the  Philippines,  All  this 
they  accomplished  in  half  a  century,  and,  as  it  were,  they  did  it 
with  a  single  hand  ;  with  the  other  they  were  fighting  Moors  and 
Turks  and  protecting  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
corsairs  of  Tunis  and  Constantinople. 

They  had  risen  on  the  crest  of  .the  wave,  and  with  their  proud 
Kan  auffi^dt  orbis  were  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  at  a 
time  when  the  bark  of  the  English  water-dogs  had  scarcely  been 
heard  beyond  their  own  fishing  grounds,  and  the  largest  merchant 
vessel  sailing  from  the  port  of  London  was  scarce  bigger  than  a 
modem  coasting  collier.  And  yet  within  the  space  of  a  single 
ordinary  life  these  insignificant  islanders  had  struck  the  sceptre 
from  the  Spaniards'  grasp  and  placed  the  ocean  crown  on  the  brow 
of  their  own  sovereign.  How  did  it  come  about  ?  What  Cadmus 
had  sown  dragon's  teeth  in  the  furrows  of  the  sea  for  the  race  to 
spring  from  who  manned  the  ships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
carried  the  flag  of  their  own  country  round  the  globe,  and 
challenged  and  fought  the  Spaniards  on  their  own  coasts  and  in 
their  own  harbours? 

The  English  sea  power  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  grew,  as  I  shall  show  you,  directly  out  of  the  new  de- 
spised Protestantism.  Matthew  Parker  and  Bishop  Jewel,  the 
judicious  Hooker  himself,  excellent  men  as  they  were,  would  have 
written  and  preached  to  small  purpose,  without  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  cannon  to  play  an  accompaniment  to  their  teaching. 
And  again,  Drake's  cannon  would  not  have  roared  so  loudly  and  so 
widely  without  seamen  already  trained  in  heart  and  hand  to  work 
his  ships  and  level  his  artillery.  It  was  to  the  superior  seaman- 
ship, the  superior  quality  of  English  ships  and  crews  that  the 
Spaniards  attributed  their  defeat.     Where  did  these  ships  come 
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from?  Where  and  how  did  these  mariners  learn  their  trade? 
Historians  talk  enthusiastically  of  the  national  spirit  of  a  people 
rising  with  a  imited  heart  to  repel  the  invader,  and  so  on.  But 
national  spirit  could  not  extemporise  a  fleet  or  produce  trained 
officers  and  sailors  to  match  the  conquerors  of  Lepanto.  One  slight 
observation  I  must  make  here  at  starting,  and  certcdnly  with  no 
invidious  purpose.  It  has  been  said  confidently,  it  has  been  re- 
peated, I  believe,  by  all  modem  writers,  that  the  Spanish  invasion 
suspended  in  England  the  quarrels  of  creed,  and  united  Protes- 
tants and  Boman  Catholics  in  defence  of  their  queen  and  country. 
They  remind  us  especially  that  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
was  Elizabeth's  admiral,  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  was 
it  so  ?  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Howard, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  in  the  Tower  praying  for  the 
success  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was  no 
more  a  Roman  Catholic  than — I  hope  I  am  not  taking  away  their 
character — than  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
Bishop  of  London.  He  was  a  Catholic,  but  an  English  Catholic,  as 
those  reverend  prelates  are.  Roman  Catholic  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been,  nor  any  one  who  on  that  great  occasion  was  found  on  the 
side  of  Elizabeth.  A  Roman  Catholic  is  one  who  acknowledges 
the  Roman  Bishop's  authority.  The  Pope  had  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  had  pronounced  her  deposed,  had  absolved  her  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidden  them  to  fight  for  her.  No 
Englishman  who  fought  on  that  great  occasion,  for  English  liberty 
was,  or  could  have  been,  in  communion  with  Rome.  Loose  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  lightly  made,  fall  in  with  the  modem  humour. 
They  are  caught  up,  applauded,  repeated,  and  pass  unquestioned 
into  history.     It  is  time  to  correct  them  a  little. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  detailed  account  of  the  temper  of 
parties  in  England,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1585,  three  years  before 
the  Armada  came.  The  writer  was  a  distinguished  Jesuit.  The 
account  itself  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Pope  and  Philip,  with 
a  special  view  to  the  reception  which  an  invading  force  would  meet 
with,  and  it  goes  into  great  detail.  The  people  of  the  towns — 
London,  Bristol,  &c. — were,  he  says,  generally  heretics.  The  peers, 
the  gentry,  their  tenants,  and  peasantry,  who  formed  the  immense 
majority  of  the  population,  were  almost  universally  Catholics.  But 
this  writer  distinguishes  properly  among  Catholics.  There  were 
the  ardent  impassioned  Catholics,  ready  to  be  confessors  and 
martyrs,  ready  to  rebel  at  the  first  opportunity,  who  had  renounced 
their  allegiance,  who  desired  to  overthrow  Elizabeth  and  put  the 
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Queen  of  Scots  in  her  place.  The  number  of  these,  he  says,  was 
daily  increasing,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  seminary  priests  ; 
and  plots,  he  boasts,  were  being  continually  formed  by  them  to 
murder  the  Queen.  There  were  Catholics  of  another  sort,  who 
were  papal  at  heart,  but  went  with  the  times  to  save  their 
property ;  who  looked  forward  to  a  change  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  but  would  not  stir  of  themselves  till  an  invading  army 
actually  appeared.  But  all  alike,  he  insists,  were  eager  for  a  re- 
volution. Let  the  Prince  of  Parma  come,  and  they  would  all  join 
him ;  and  together  these  two  classes  of  Catholics  made  three-fourths 
of  the  nation. 

*  The  only  party,'  he  says  (and  this  is  really  noticeable),  ^  the 
only  party  that  would  fight  to  death  for  the  Queen,  the  only  real 
friends  she  had,  were  the  Puritans  (it  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  which  I  have  found),  the  Puritans  of  London,  the  Puritans 
of  the  sea  towns.'  These  he  admits  were  dangerous,  desperate, 
determined  men.  The  numbers  of  them,  however,  were  provi- 
dentially small. 

The  date  of  this  document  is,  as  I  said,  1585,  and  I  believe 
it  generally  accurate.  The  only  mistake  is  that  among  the 
Anglican  Catholics  there  were  a  few  to  whom  their  country  was  as 
dear  as  their  creed — a  few  who  were  beginning  to  see  that  under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Catholic  doctrine  might  be  taught  and 
Catholic  ritual  practised;  who  adhered  to  the  old  forms  of  religion, 
but  did  not  believe  that  obedience  to  the  Pope  was  a  necessary 
part  of  them.  One  of  these  was.  Lord  Howard  of  EflSngham,  whom 
the  Queen  placed  in  his  high  command  to  secure  the  wavering 
fidelity  of  the  peers  and  country  gentlemen.  But  the  force,  the 
fire,  the  enthusiasm  came  (as  the  Jesuit  saw)  from  the  Puritans, 
from  men  of  the  same  convictions  as  the  Calvinists  of  Holland  and 
Eochelle ;  men  who,  driven  from  the  land,  took  to  the  ocean  as 
their  natural  home,  and  nursed  the  Beformation  in  an  ocean 
cradle.  How  the  sea-going  population  of  the  North  of  Europe 
took  so  strong  a  Protestant  impression,  it  is  the  purpose  of  these 
lectures  to  explain. 

Henry  VIII.  on  coming  to  the  throne  found  England  without  a 
fleet,  and  without  a  conscious  sense  of  the  need  of  one.  A  few 
merchant  hulks  traded  with  Bordeaux  and  Cadiz  and  Lisbon; 
hoys  and  fly-boats  drifted  slowly  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Antwerp  and  the  Thames.  A  fishing  fleet  tolerably 
appointed  went  annually  to  Iceland  for  cod.  Local  fishermen 
worked  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel  from  Hull  to  Falmouth. 

VOL.  XXII.   NO.  CXXIX.  Q 
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The  Chester  people  went  to  Kinsale  for  herrings  and  mackerel : 
but  that  was  all — the  nation  had  aspired  to  no  more. 

Columbus  had  offered  the  New  World  to  Henry  VII.  while  the 
discovery  was  still  in  the  air.  He  had  sent  his  brother  to  England 
with  maps  and  globes,  and  quotations  from  Plato  to  prove  its 
existence.  Henry  like  a  practical  Englishman  treated  it  as  a  wild 
dream. 

The  dream  had  come  from  the  gate  of  horn.  America  was 
found,  and  the  Spaniard,  and  not  the  English,  came  into  first 
possession  of  it.  Still  America  was  a  large  place,  and  John  Cabot 
the  Venetian  with  his  son  Sebastian  tried  Henry  again.  England 
might  still  be  able  to  secure  a  slice.  This  time  Henry  VII. 
listened.  Two  small  ships  were  fitted  out  at  Bristol,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  discovered  Newfoundland,  coasted  down  to  Florida  look- 
ing for  a  passage  to  Cathay,  but  could  not  find  one.  The  elder 
Cabot  died;  the  younger  came  home.  The  expedition  failed 
and  no  interest  had  been  roused. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  a  new  era  had  opened — a 
new  era  in  many  senses.     Printing  was  coming  into  use — Erasmus 
and  his  companions  were  shaking  Europe  with  the  new  learning, 
Copemican  astronomy  was  changing  the  level  disk  of  the  earth 
into  a  revolving  globe,  and  turning  dizzy  the  thoughts  of  mankind. 
Imagination   was   on   the   stretch.     The   reality  of  things   was 
assimiing  proportions  vaster  than  fancy  had  dreamt,  and  unfasten- 
ing established  belief  on  a  thousand  sides.     The  young  Henry  was 
welcomed  by  Erasmus  as  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  the  age  that 
was  opening.     He  was  young,  brilliant,  cultivated,  and  ambitious. 
To  what  might  he  not  aspire  under  the  new  conditions !     Henry 
VIII.  was  all  that,  but  he  was  cautious  and  looked  about  him. 
Europe  was  full  of  wars  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  entangled. 
His  father  had  left  the  treasury  well  furnished.     The  young  King, 
like  a  wise  man,  turned  his  first  attention  to  the  broad  ditch,  as  he 
called  the  British  Channel,  which  formed  the  natural  defence  of  the 
realm.     The  opening  of  the  Atlantic  had  revolutionised  war  and 
seamanship.     Long  voyages  required  larger  vessels.     Henry  was 
the  first  prince  to  see  the  place  which  gunpowder  was  going  to 
hold  in  wars.     In  his  first  years  he  repaired  his  dockyards,  built 
new  ships  on  improved  models,  and  imported  Italians  to  cast  him 
new  types  of  cannon.    '  King  Harry  loved  a  man,'  it  was  said,  and 
knew  a  man  when  he  saw  one.     He  made  acquaintance  with  sea 
captains  at  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.     In  some  way  or  other 
he  came  to  know  one  BIr.  William  Hawkin?,  of  Plymouth,  and 
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held  him  in  especial  esteem.  This  Mr.  Hawkins,  under  Henry's 
patronage,  ventured  down  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  brought 
home  gold  and  ivory;  crossed  over  to  Brazil;  made  friends  with 
the  Brazilian  natives ;  even  brought  back  with  him  the  king  of 
those  countries,  who  was  curious  to  see  what  England  was  like, 
and  presented  him  to  Henry  at  Whitehall. 

Another  Plymouth  man,  Eobert  Thome,  again  with  Henry's 
help,  went  out  to  look  for  the  North-west  passage  which  Cabot 
had  failed  to  find.  Thome's  ship  was  called  the  Dominua 
Vobiscum,  a  pious  aspiration  which,  however,  secured  no  success. 
A  London  man,  a  Master  Hore,  tried  next.  Master  Hore,  it  is  said, 
was  given  to  cosmography,  was  a  plausible  talker  at  scientific 
meetings,  and  so  on.  He  persuaded  'divers young  lawyers'  (briefless 
barristers,  I  suppose)  and  other  gentlemen — ^altogether  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them — to  join  him.  They  procured  two  vessels  at 
Gravesend.  They  took  the  sacrament  together  before  sailing. 
They  apparently  relied  on  Providence  to  take  care  of  them,  for 
they  made  little  other  preparation.  They  reached  Newfoundland, 
but  their  stores  ran  out,  and  their  ships  went  on  shore.  In  the 
land  of  fish  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  line  and  bait.  They 
fed  on  roots  and  bilberries,  and  picked  fish  bones  out  of  the  ospreys' 
nests.  At  last  they  began  to  eat  one  another — careless  of  Master 
Hore,  who  told  them  they  would  go  to  unquenchable  fire.  A 
French  vessel  came  in.  They  seized  her  with  the  food  she  had 
on  board  and  sailed  home  in  her,  leaving  the  French  crew  to  their 
fate.  The  poor  French  happily  found  means  of  following  them. 
They  complained  of  their  treatment,  and  Henry  ordered  an  inquiry ; 
but  finding,  the  report  says,  the  great  distress  Master  Here's 
party  had  been  in,  was  so  moved  with  pity,  that  he  did  not  punish 
them,  but  out  of  his  own  purse  made  royal  recompense  to  the 
French. 

Something  better  than  gentlemen  volunteers  was  needed  if 
naval  enterprise  was  to  come  to  anything  in  England.  The  long 
wars  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  brought  the  problem 
closer.  On  land  the  fighting  was  between  the  regular  armies. 
At  sea  privateers  were  let  loose  out  of  French,  Memish,  and 
Spanish  jx)rts.  Enterprising  individuals  took  out  letters  of 
marque  and  went  cruising  to  take  the  chance  of  what  they  could 
catch.  The  Channel  was  the  chief  hunting-ground,  as  being  the 
highway  between  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  interval  was 
short  between  privateers  and  pirates.  Vessels  of  all  sorts  passed 
into  the  business.     The  Scilly  Isles  became  a  pirate  stronghold. 

Q2 
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The  creeks  and  estuaries  in  Cork  and  Kerry  furnished  hiding 
places  where  the  rovers  could  lie  with  security  and  share  their 
plunder  with  the  Irish  chiefs.  The  disorder  grew  wilder  when  the 
divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  made  Henry  into  the  public 
enemy  of  Papal  Europe.  English  traders  and  fishing  smacks 
were  plundered  and  sunk.  Their  crews  went  armed  to  defend 
themselves,  and  from  Thames  mouth  to  Land's  End  the  Channel 
became  the  scene  of  desperate  fights.  The  type  of  vessel  altered 
to  suit  the  new  conditions.  Life  depended  on  speed  of  sailing. 
The  State  Papers  describe  squadrons  of  French  or  Spaniards  flying 
about,  dashing  into  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  or  Falmouth,  cutting 
out  English  coasters,  or  fighting  one  another. 

After  Henry  was  excommunicated,  and  Ireland  rebelled,  and 
England  itself  threatened  disturbance,  the  King  had  to  look  to 
his  security.  He  made  little  noise  about  it.  But  the  Spanish 
ambassador  reported  him  as  silently  building  ships  in  the  Thames 
and  at  Portsmouth.  As  invasion  seemed  imminent,  he  began 
with  sweeping  the  seas  of  the  looser  vermin.  A  few  swift  well- 
armed  cruisers  pushed  suddenly  out  of  the  Solent,  caught  and 
destroyed  a  pirate  fleet  in  Mount's  Bay,  sent  to  the  bottom  some 
Flemish  privateers  in  the  Downs,  and  captured  the  Flemish 
admiral' himself.  Danger  at  home  growing  more  menacing,  and 
the  monks  spreading  the  fire  which  grew  into  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  Henry  suppressed  the  abbeys,  sold  the  lands,  and  with  the 
proceeds  armed  the  coast  with  fortresses.  *  You  threaten  me,' 
he  seemed  to  say  to  them,  '  that  you  will  use  the  wealth  our 
fathers  gave  you  to  overthrow  my  government  and  bring  in  the 
invader.  I  will  take  your  wealth,  and  I  will  use  it  to  disappoint 
your  treachery.'  You  may  see  the  remnants  of  Henry's  work  in 
the  fortresses  anywhere  along  the  coast  from  Berwick  to  the 
Land's  End. 

Louder  thundered  the  Vatican.  In  1539  Henry's  time  ap- 
peared to  have  come.  France  and  Spain  made  peace,  and  the 
Pope's  sentence  was  now  expected  to  be  executed  by  Charles  or 
Francis,  or  both.  A  crowd  of  vessels  large  and  small  was  collected 
in  the  Scheldt,  for  what  purpose  save  to  transport  an  army  into 
England?  Scotland  had  joined  the  Catholic  League.  Henry 
fearlessly  appealed  to  the  English  people.  Catholic  peers  and 
priests  might  conspire  against  him,  but,  explain  it  how  we  will, 
the  nation  was  loyal  to  Henry  and  came  to  his  side.  The  London 
merchants  armed  their  ships  in  the  river.  From  the  seaports 
everywhei'e  came  armed  brigantines  and  sloops.     The  fishermen 
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of  the  West  left  their  boats  and  nets  to  their  wives,  and  the 
fishing  was  none  the  worse,  for  the  women  handled  0^  and  sail 
and  line  and  went  to  the  whiting  grounds,  while  their  hus- 
bands had  gone  to  fight  for  their  King.  Genius  kindled  into  dis- 
covery at  the  call  of  the  country.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Rye  (be  his 
name  remembered)  invented  a  boat  the  Uke  of  which  was  never 
seen  before,  which  would  work  to  windward,  with  sails  trimmed 
fore  and  aft,  the  greatest  revolution  yet  made  in  shipbuilding. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  sail  collected  at  Sandwich  to  match  the 
armament  in  the  Scheldt ;  and  Marillac,  the  French  ambassador, 
reported  with  amazement  the  energy  of  King  and  people. 

The  Catholic  powers  thought  better  of  it.  This  was  not  the 
England  which  Beginald  Pole  had  told  them  was  longing  for 
their  appearance.  The  Scheldt  force  dispersed.  Henry  read 
Scotland  a  needed  lesson.  The  Scots  had  thought  to  take  him  at 
disadvantage,  and  sit  on  his  back  when  the  Emperor  attacked 
him.  One  morning  when  the  people  at  Leith  woke  out  of  their 
sleep,  they  found  an  English  fleet  in  the  roads  ;  and  before  they 
had  time  to  look  about  them,  Leith  was  on  fire  and  Edinburgh 
was  taken.  Charles  V.,  if  he  had  ever  seriously  thought  of 
invading  Henry,  returned  to  wiser  counsels,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  him  instead.  The  Pope  turned  to  France.  If  the  Emperor 
forsook  him,  the  Most  Christian  King  would  help.  He  promised 
Francis  that  if  he  could  win  England  he  might  keep  it  for 
himself.     Francis  resolved  to  try  what  he  could  do. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  gathering  at  Sandwich.  It 
was  now  the  summer  of  1544.  The  records  say  that  the  French 
collected  at  Havre  near  300  vessels,  fighting  ships,  galleys,  and 
transports.  Doubtless  the  numbers  are  far  exaggerated,  but  at 
any  rate  it  was  the  largest  force  ever  yet  got  together  to  invade 
England,  capable,  if  well  handled,  of  bringing  Henry  to  his  knees. 
The  plan  was  to  seize  and  occupy  the  Isle  of  Wight,  destroy  the 
English  fleet,  then  take  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  and  so 
advance  on  London. 

Henry's  attention  to  his  navy  had  not  slackened.  He  had 
built  ship  on  ship.  The  Qreat  Harry  was  a  thousand  tons,  carried 
700  men,  and  was  ^he  wonder  of  the  day.  There  were  a  dozen 
others  scarcely  less  imposing.  The  King  called  again  on  the 
nation,  and  again  the  nation  answered.  In  England  altogether 
there  were  150,000  men  in  arms  in  field  or  garrison.  In  the 
King's  fleet  at  Portsmouth  there  were  12,000  seamen,  and  the 
privateers  of  the  West  crowded  up  eagerly  as   before.     It  is 
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Btrange,  with  the  notions  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  form 
of  Henry^  to  observe  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  whole 
country,  as  yet  undivided  by  doctrinal  quarrels,  rallied  a  second 
time  to  defend  him. 

In  this  Portsmouth  fleet  lay  undeveloped  the  genius  of  the 
future  naval  greatness  of  England.  A  small  fistct  connected  with  it 
is  worth  recording.  The  watchword  on  board  was  *  Grod  save  the 
King ; '  the  answer  was '  Long  to  reign  over  us : '  the  earliest  germ 
discoverable  of  the  English  National  Anthem. 

The  King  had  come  himself  to  Portsmouth  to  witness  the 
expected  attack.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Lord  Lisle,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  was  the  middle  of  July. 
The  French  crossed  from  Havre  unfought  with,  and  anchored  in 
St.  Helens  roads  ofif  Brading  harbour.  The  English,  being 
greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  lay  waiting  for  them  inside  the  Spit. 
The  morning  after  the  French  came  in  was  still  and  sultry.  The 
English  could  not  move  for  want  of  wind.  The  galleys  crossed 
over  and  engaged  them  for  two  or  three  hours  with  some  advan- 
tage. The  breeze  rose  at  noon  ;  a  few  fast  sloops  got  under  way 
and  easily  drove  them  back.  But  the  same  breeze  which  enabled 
the  English  to  move  brought  a  serious  calamity  with  it.  The 
Mary  Rose,  one  of  Lisle's  finest  vessels,  had  been  under  the  fire 
of  the  galleys.  Her  ports  had  been  left  open,  and  when  the  wind 
sprang  up,  she  heeled. over,  filled,  and  went  down,  carrying  two 
hundred  men  along  with  her.  The  French  saw  her  sink,  and 
thought  their  own  guns  had  done  it.  They  hoped  to  follow  up  their 
success.  At  night  they  sent  over  boats  to  take  soundings,  and 
discover  the  way  into  the  harbour.  The  boats  reported  that  the 
sandbanks  made  the  approach  impossible.  The  French  had  no 
clear  plan  of  action.  They  tried  a  landing  in  the  island,  but  the 
force  was  too  small  and  failed.  They  weighed  anchor  and  brought 
up  again  behind  Selsea  Bill,  where  Lisle  proposed  to  run  them 
down  in  the  dark,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide.  But  they  had 
an  enemy  to  deal  with  worse  than  Lisle,  on  board  their  own  ships, 
which  explained  their  distracted  movements.  Hot  weather, 
putrid  meat,  and  putrid  water  had  prostrated  whole  ships' 
companies  with  dysentery.  After  a  three  weeks'  inefifectual  cruise 
they  had  to  hasten  back  to  Havre,  break  up,  and  disperse.  The 
first  great  armament  which  was  to  have  recovered  England  to  the 
Papacy  had  eflFected  nothing.  Henry  had  once  more  shown  his 
strength,  and  was  left  undisputed  master  of  the  narrow  seas. 

So  matters  stood  for  what  remained  of  Henry's  reign.     As  £eu: 
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as  he  had  gone,  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  and  had  brought 
the  Church  under  the  law.  So  far  the  country  generally  had  gone 
with  him,  and  there  had  been  no  violent  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  religion.  When  Henry  died  the  Protector  abolished 
the  old  creed,  and  created  a  new  and  perilous  cleavage  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  and,  while  England  needed  the  protection 
of  a  navy  more  than  ever,  allowed  the  fine  fleet  which  Henry  had 
left  to  fall  into  decay.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  grew  with  the 
Beformation.  Merchant  companies  opened  trade  with  Bussia  and 
the  Levant ;  adventurous  sea  captains  went  to  Guinea  for  gold. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  followed  the  phantom  of  the  North-west 
passage,  turned  eastward  roimd  the  North  Cape  to  look  for  it, 
and  perished  in  the  ice.  English  commerce  was  beginning 
to  grow  in  spite  of  the  Protector's  experiments ;  but  a  new  and 
infinitely  dangerous  element  had  been  introduced  by  the  change 
of  religion  into  the  relations  of  English  sailors  with  the  Catholic 
powers,  and  especially  with  Spain.  In  their  zeal  to  keep  out 
heresy,  the  Spanish  government  placed  their  harbours  under  the 
control  of  the  Holy  Office.  Any  vessel  in  which  an  heretical  book 
was  found  was  confiscated,  and  her  crew  carried  to  the  Inquisition 
prisons.  It  had  begun  in  Henry's  time.  The  Inquisitors 
attempted  to  treat  schism  as  heresy,  and  arrest  Englishmen  in 
their  ports.  But  Henry  spoke  up  stoutly  to  Charles  V.,  and  the 
Holy  Office  had  been  made  to  hold  its  hand.  All  was  altered  now. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  a  poor  sailor  should  have  been  found 
teaching  heresy.  It  was  enough  if  he  had  an  English  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  with  him  in  his  kit ;  and  stories  would  come  into 
Dartmouth  or  Plymouth,  how  some  lad  that  everybody  knew — ^Bill 
or  Jack  or  Tom,  who  had  wife  or  father  or  mother  among  them, 
perhaps — ^had  been  seized  hold  of  for  no  other  crime,  been  flung 
into  a  dungeon,  tortured,  starved,  set  to  work  in  the  galleys,  or 
burned  in  a  fool's  coat,  as  they  called  it,  at  an  anio  da  fS  at 
Seville. 

The  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  partly  political:  it  was 
meant  to  embarrass  trade  and  make  the  people  impatient  of 
changes  which  produced  so  much  inconvenience.  The  efifect  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  Such  accounts  when  brought  home  created 
fury.  There  grew  up  in  the  seagoing  population  an  enthusiasm 
of  hatred  for  that  holy  institution,  and  a  passionate  desire  for 
revenge. 

The  natural  remedy  would  have  been  war ;  but  the  division  of 
nations  was  crossed  by  the  division  of  creeds ;  and  each  nation 
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had  allies  id  the  heart  of  every  other.  If  England  went  to  war 
with  Spain,  Spain  could  encourage  insurrection  among  the 
Catholics.  If  Spain  or  France  declared  war  against  England, 
England  could  help  the  Huguenots  or  the  Holland  Calvinists.  All 
governments  were  afraid  alike  of  a  general  war  of  religion  which 
might  shake  Europe  in  pieces.  Thus  individuals  were  left  to  their 
natural  impulses.  The  Holy  OflSce  burnt  English  or  French 
Protestants  wherever  it  could  catch  them.  The  Protestants  re- 
venged their  injuries  at  their  own  risk  and  in  their  own  way, 
and  thus  from  Edward  VI.'s  time  to  the  end  of  the  century 
privateering  came  to  be  the  special  occupation  of  adventurous 
honourable  gentlemen,  who  could  serve  God,  their  country,  and 
themselves  in  fighting  Catholics.  Fleets  of  these  dangerous 
vessels  swept  the  Channel,  lying  in  wait  at  SciUy,  or  even  at  the 
Azores — disowned  in  public  by  their  own  governments  while 
secretly  countenanced,  making  war  on  their  own  account  on  what 
they  called  the  enemies  of  God.  In  such  a  business,  of  course, 
there  were  many  mere  pirates  engaged  who  cared  neither  for  God 
nor  man.  But  it  was  the  Protestants  who  were  specially  impelled 
into  it  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Holy  Office  began 
the  work  with  their  auios  da  fi.  The  privateers  robbed,  burnt, 
and  scuttled  Catholic  ships  in  retaliation.  One  fierce  deed  pro- 
duced another,  till  right  and  wrong  were  obscured  in  the  passion 
of  religious  hatred.  Vivid  pictures  of  these  wild  doings  survive 
in  the  English  and  Spanish  State  Papers.  Ireland  was  the  rovers' 
favourite  haunt.  In  the  universal  anarchy  then,  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  did  not  signify.  Notorious  pirate  captains  were  to  be 
met  in  Cork  or  Kinsale,  collecting  stores,  casting  cannon,  or 
selling  their  prizes — men  of  all  sorts,  from  fanatical  saints  to 
undisguised  ruffians.  Here  is  one  incident  out  of  many  to  show 
the  heights  to  which  temper  had  risen. 

*  Long  peace,'  says  some  one,  addressing  the  Privy  Council  early 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  *  becomes  by  force  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
more  hurtful  than  open  war.  It  is  the  secret,  determined  policy 
of  Spain  to  destroy  the  English  fleet,  pilots,  masters  and  sailors, 
by  means  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Spanish  King  pretends  he  dares 
not  oflFend  the  Holy  House,  while  we  in  England  say  we  may  not 
proclaim  war  against  Spain  in  revenge  of  a  few.  Not  long  since, 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  executed  sixty  persons  of  St.  Malo,  not- 
withstanding entreaty  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  spare  them.  Where- 
upon the  Frenchmen  armed  their  pinnaces,  lay  for  the  Spaniards, 
took  a  hundred  and  beheaded  them,  sending  the  Spanish  ships  to 
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the  shore  with  their  heads,  leaving  in  each  ship  but  one  man  to 
render  the  cause  of  the  revenge.  Since  which  time  Spanish 
Inquisitors  have  never  meddled  with  those  of  St.  Malo/ 

A  colony  of  Huguenot  refugees  had  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Florida.  The  Spaniards  heard  of  it,  came  from  St.  Domingo,  burnt 
the  town,  and  hanged  every  man,  woman  and  child,  leaving  an 
inscription  explaining  that  the  poor  creatures  had  been  killed,  not 
as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics.  Domenique  de  Gourges,  of 
Bochelle,  heard  of  this  fine  exploit  of  fanaticism,  equipped  a  ship 
and  sailed  across.  He  caught  the  Spanish  garrison  which  had 
been  left  in  occupation  and  swung  them  on  the  same  trees — ^with 
a  second  scroll  saying  that  they  were  dangling  there,  not  as 
the  Spaniards,  but  as  the  murderers. 

The  genius  of  adventure  tempted  men  of  highest  birth  into 
the  rovers'  ranks.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Protector's  brother 
and  the  King's  uncle,  was  Lord  High  Admiral.  In  his  time  of 
office,  complaints  were  made  by  foreign  merchants  of  ships  and 
property  seized  at  the  Thames  mouth.  No  redress  could  be  had  ; 
no  restitution  made ;  no  pirate  was  even  punished,  and  Seymour's 
personal  followers  were  seen  suspiciously  decorated  with  Spanish 
ornaments.  It  appeared  at  last  that  Seymour  had  himself  bought 
the  Scilly  Isles,  and  if  he  could  not  have  bis  way  at  Court  it  was 
.said  that  he  meant  to  set  up  there  as  a  pirate  chief. 

The  persecution  under  Mary  brought  in  more  respectable 
recruits  than  Seymour.  The  younger  generation  of  the  western 
families  had  grown  with  the  times.  If  they  were  not  theologically 
Protestant,  they  detested  tyranny.  They  detested  the  marriage 
with  Philip,  which  threatened  the  independence  of  England.  At 
home  they  were  powerless,  but  the  sons  of  honourable  houses — 
Strangways,  Tremaynes,  StaflFords,  Horseys,  Carews,  Killegrews, 
and  Cobhams — dashed  out  upon  the  water  to  revenge  the  Smith- 
field  massacres.  They  found  help  where  it  could  least  have  been 
looked  for.  Henry  11.  of  France  hated  heresy,  but  he  hated  Spain 
worse.  Sooner  than  see  England  absorbed  in  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  he  forgot  his  bigotry  in  his  politics.  He  furnished 
these  young  mutineers  with  ships  and  money  and  letters  of 
marque.  The  Huguenots  were  their  natural  friends.  With 
Bochelle  for  an  arsenal  they  held  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and 
harassed  the  communications  between  Cadiz  and  Antwerp.  It 
was  a  wild  business :  enterprise  and  buccaneering  sanctified  by 
religion  and  hatred  of  cruelty ;  but  it  was  a  school  like  no  other 
for  seamanship,  and  a  school  for  the  building  of  vessels  which 
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could  outsail  all  others  on  the  sea :  a  school  too  for  the  training  up 
of  hardy  men,  in  whose  blood  ran  detestation  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Inquisition's  master.  Every  other  trade  was  swallowed  up 
or  coloured  by  privateering ;  the  merchantmen  went  armed,  ready 
for  any  work  that  offered ;  the  Iceland  fleet  went  no  more  in  search 
of  cod ;  the  Channel  boatmen  forsook  nets  and  lines  and  took  to 
livelier  occupations ;  Mary  was  too  busy  burning  heretics  to  look 
to  the  police  of  the  seas ;  her  father's  fine  ships  rotted  in  harbour ; 
her  father's  coast-forts  were  deserted  or  dismantled;  she  lost 
Calais ;  she  lost  the  hearts  of  her  people  in  forcing  them  into 
orthodoxy;  she  left  the  seas  to  the  privateers;  and  no  trade 
flourished,  save  what  the  Catholic  powers  called  piracy. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  whole  merchant  navy 
of  England  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  amounted  to  no  more 
than  60,000  tons.  You  may  see  more  now  passing  every  day 
through  the  Gull  Stream.  In  the  service  of  the  Crown  there  were 
but  seven  revenue  cruisers  in  commission,  the  largest  120  tons,  with 
eight  merchant  brigs  altered  for  fighting.  In  harbour  there  were 
still  a  score  of  large  ships,  but  they  were  dismantled  and  rotting ; 
of  artillery  fit  for  sea  work  there  was  none.  The  men  were  not  to 
be  had,  and,  as  Sir  William  Cecil  said,  to  fit  out  ships  without  men 
was  to  set  armour  on  stakes  on  the  sea-shore.  The  mariners  of 
England  were  otherwise  engaged,  and  in  a  way  which  did  not 
please  Cecil.  He  was  the  ablest  minister  that  Elizabeth  had.  He 
saw  at  once  that  on  the  navy  the  prosperity  and  even  the  liberty 
of  England  must  eventually  depend.  If  England  was  to  remain 
Protestant,  it  was  not  by  articles  of  religion  or  acts  of  uniformity 
that  she  could  be  saved  without  a  fleet  at  the  back  of  them.  But 
he  was  old-fashioned.  He  believed  in  law  and  order,  and  he  has 
left  a  curious  paper  of  reflections  on  the  situation.  The  ships'  com- 
panies in  Henry  VIII.'s  days  were  recruited  from  the  fishing  smacks, 
but  the  Reformation  itself  had  destroyed  the  fishing  trade.  In  old 
times,  Cecil  said,  no  flesh  was  eaten  on  fish  days.  The  King  him- 
self could  not  have  license.  Now  to  eat  beef  or  mutton  on  fish 
days  was  the  test  of  a  true  believer.  The  English  Iceland  fishery 
used  to  supply  Normandy  and  Brittany  as  well  as  England.  Now 
it  had  passed  to  the  French.  The  Chester  men  used  to  fish  the 
Irish  seas.  Now  they  had  left  them  to  the  Scots.  The  fisher- 
men had  taken  to  privateering  because  the  fasts  of  the 
Church  were  neglected.  He  saw  it  was  so.  He  recorded  his  own 
opinion  that  piracy,  as  he  called  it,  was  detestable  and  could  not 
last.    He  was  to  find  that  it  could  last,  that  it  was  to  form  the 
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special  discipline  of  the  generation  whose  business  would  be  to 
fight  the  Spaniards.  But  he  struggled  hard  against  the  unwel- 
come conclusion.  He  tried  to  revive  lawful  trade  by  a  Navigation 
Act.  He  tried  to  restore  the  fisheries  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
introduced  a  bill  recommending  godly  abstinence  as  a  means  to 
virtue,  making  the  eating  of  meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  a 
misdemeanour,  and  adding  Wednesday  as  a  half  fish-day.  The 
House  of  Commons  laughed  at  him  as  bringing  back  Popish  mum- 
meries.  To  please  the  Protestants  he  inserted  a  clause,  that  the 
statute  was  politicly  meant  for  the  increase  of  fishermen  and 
mariners,  not  for  any  superstition  in  the  choice  of  meats ;  but  it 
was  no  use.  The  Act  was  called  in  mockery '  Cecil's  fast,' and  the  re- 
covery of  the  fisheries  had  to  wait  till  the  natural  inclination  of 
human  stomachs  for  fresh  whiting  and  salt  cod  should  revive  of 
itself. 

Events  had  to  take  their  course.  Seamen  were  duly  provided 
in  other  ways,  and  such  as  the  time  required.  Privateering  suited 
Elizabeth's  convenience,  and  suited  her  disposition.  She  liked 
daring  and  adventure.  She  liked  men  who  would  do  her  work 
without  being  paid  for  it,  men  whom  she  could  disown  when 
expedient ;  who  would  understand  her,  and  would  not  resent  it. 
She  knew  her  turn  was  to  come  when  Philip  had  leisure  to  deal 
with  her,  if  she  could  not  secure  herself  meanwhile.  Time  was 
wanted  to  restore  the  navy.  The  privateers  were  a  resource  in 
the  interval.  They  might  be  called  pirates  while  there  was 
formal  peace.  The  name  did  not  signify.  They  were  really  the 
armed  force  of  the  country.  After  the  war  broke  oub  in  the  Nether- 
lands, they  had  commissions  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Such 
commissions  would  not  save  them  if  taken  by  Spain,  but  it  enabled 
them  to  sell  their  prizes,  and  for  the  rest  they  trusted  to  their 
speed  and  their  guns.  When  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  France 
about  Havre,  she  took  the  most  noted  of  them  into  the  service  of 
the  Crown.  Ned  Horsey  became  Sir  Edward  and  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  Strangways,  a  Eed  Eover  in  his  way,  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  Spaniards,  was  killed  before  fiouen.  Tremayne 
fell  at  Havre,  mourned  over  by  Elizabeth ;  and  Champemowne,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  of  the  whole  of  them,  was  killed  afterwards  at 
Coligny's  side  at  Moncontour. 

But  others  took  their  places  :  the  wild  hawks  as  thick  as  sea- 
gulls flashing  over  the  waves,  fair  wind  or  foul,  laughing  at  pursuit, 
brave,  reckless,  devoted,  the  crews  the  strangest  medley :  English 
from  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  creeks,  Huguenots  from  Rochelle  ; 
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Irish  kernes  with  long  skenes,  '  desperate,  unruly  persons  with  no 
kind  of  mercy/ 

The  Holy  OflSce  meanwhile  went  on  in  cold  savage  resolution : 
the  Holy  Office  which  had  begun  the  business  and  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

A  note  in  Cecil's  hand  says  that  in  the  one  year  1562,  twenty- 
six  English  subjects  had  been  burnt  at  the  stake  in  dififerent  parts 
of  Spain.  Ten  times  as  many  were  starving  in  Spanish  dungeons, 
from  which  occasionally,  by  happy  accident,  a  cry  could  be  heard 
like  this  which  follows.  In  1561  an  English  merchant  writes  from 
the  Canaries : — 

'  I  was  taken  by  those  of  the  Inquisition  twenty  months  past,  put 
into  a  little  dark  house  two  paces  long,  loaded  with  irons,  without 
sight  of  sun  or  moon  all  that  time.  When  I  was  arraigned  I  was 
charged  that  I  should  say  our  mass  was  as  good  as  theirs ; 
that  I  said  I  would  rather  give  money  to  the  poor  than  buy  Bulls 
of  Bome  with  it.  I  was  charged  with  being  a  subject  to  the 
Queen's  grace,  who,  they  said,  was  enemy  to  the  faith,  Antichrist, 
with  other  opprobrious  names ;  and  I  stood  to  the  defence  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  proving  the  infamies  most  untrue.  Then  I  was 
put  into  Little  Ease  again,  protesting  very  innocent  blood  to  be 
demanded  against  the  judge  before  Christ.' 

The  innocent  blood  of  these  poor  victims  had  not  to  wait  to 
be  avenged  at  the  judgment  day.  The  account  was  presented 
shortly  and  promptly  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

J.  A.  Fkodde. 
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'The  Gilly-fers: 


THEBE  was  perhaps  nothing  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Thom- 
leigh  were  more  proud  than  the  stocks  which  adorned  the 
green  in  the  centre  of  their  village.  Some  of  the  elders  could 
even  remember  the  days  when  poachers  and  tramps  and  drunkards 
used  to  be  confined  in  them,  and  pelted  by  the  youth  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  cabbages  and  rotten  eggs.  But  the  stocks — 
as  an  institution — had  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  Thomleigh,  and 
no  one  but  old  Jack  Eutherford — 'Gilly-f'er  Jack,'  as  he  was 
called — ever  sat  on  the  queer  old  bench  which  former  generations 
had  polished  till  it  gleamed  again.  He  found  it  a  convenient 
resting-place  sometimes  while  he  munched  his  'baggin','  for  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  work,  and  moreover  a  simny  and 
cheerful  spot.  When  Jack  was  not  digging  a  grave  for  anybody, 
or  ringing  the  church  bell,  or  cutting  wallflowers,  he  earned  his 
living  by  mending  the  roads.  That  is  to  say,  in  summer  he  swept 
up  the  dust,  and  in  winter  he  scooped  the  water  out  of  the  puddles 
with  his  shovel ;  and  sometimes  he  found  an  old  shoe  or  two  or  a 
brimless  hat,  which  came  in  handy  for  filling  up  the  ruts ;  or  if 
he  chanced  upon  a  very  bad  piece,  he  scratched  up  a  few  stones 
out  of  a  more  level  portion  and  laid  them  in  the  deepest  holes. 
The  Thomleigh  people  did  not  like  paying  rates,  and  Jack  never 
had  anything  to  mend  the  roads  with ;  therefore  the  Local  Board 
thought  he  did  very  well  as  it  was,  and  so  did  Jack  himself,  and 
the  Squire  (who  was  chairman)  laughed  when  he  found  himself 
nearly  bounced  out  of  his  dog-cart,  and  said  it  was  good  for  the 
liver  to  be  jolted  a  bit. 

Jack's  home  was  quite  at  the  further  end  of  the  village — a 
one-storied  red  cottage,  so  old  that  the  walls  formed  all  kinds  of 
curious  curves  and  angles,  and  every  variety  of  moss  and  lichen 
appeared  to  flourish  on  the  thatch.  The  small-paned  windows 
were  almost  filled  up  with  scarlet  geraniums,  and  the  tiny  garden 
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without  was  bright  with  sweet-williams  and  stocks  and  old- 
fashioned  moss-  and  cabbage-roses.  The  sweet,  cool,  delicious 
little  monthly  rose,  too,  bloomed  gaily  there  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  But  the  pride  of  Jack's  heart  and  the  chief  source  of  his 
income  was  the  little  field  of  wallflowers,  or,  as  they  were  called 
in  Thomleigh,  '  gilly-f 'ers,'  which  lay  at  the  back  of  his  house. 
Wallflowers  of  every  shade  from  brightest  yellow  to  deepest 
chocolate-brown — rows  and  rows  of  them.  Poor  old  Jack's  back 
ached  as  he  waded  among  them  when  they  were  in  season,  his 
clasp-knife  crunching  through  their  leafy  stalks,  the  basket  on 
his  arm  growing  fuller  and  heavier,  till  at  last  it  could  hold  no 
more,  and  Jack,  straightening  himself  and  sighing,  would  slouch 
over  to  Margery,  turning  out  the  sweet-smelling  heap  on  the  table 
where  she  sat  '  bunching '  them  for  market.  They  were  sweet ! 
The  scent  of  them  used  to  hang  over  the  entire  village.  Everyone 
knew  Jack's  gilly-f 'er  field — it  was  quite  a  feature  in  the  place. 
Neighbours  passing  to  and  fro  and  farmers  driving  by  would  point 
out  the  '  gilly-f 'ers '  to  each  other,  till  at  last  the  cottage  itself, 
and  even  the  old  couple  to  whom  it  belonged,  came  to  be  known 
by  that  name,  Margery,  indeed,  considered  as  an  individual  and 
not  as  her  husband's  better-half,  could  not  have  claimed  aqy  special 
title,  but  collectively  they  were  called  *The  Gilly-f 'ers,'  and 
'  Grilly-f 'er  Jack '  was  as  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomleigh  as  the  stocks  themselves. 

Margery  was  the  most  motherly  of  wives,  and  was  accustomed 
to  devote  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  to  the  education  of 
Jack ;  and  *  certainly,'  as  she  said  emphatically  many  a  time,  *  if 
he  did  not  know  his  duty  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  hearing 
about  it.'  As  a  rule  Jack  obeyed  her  in  all  things,  even  to  taking 
oflF  his  clogs  before  he  crossed  his  own  threshold  and  to  wearing 
one  of  his  wife's  aprons  on  Sundays  to  preserve  his  best  clothes. 
But  unfortunately  in  one  or  two  points  he  fell  short  of  her  ideal. 
There  was  his  pipe,  to  begin  with.  In  spite  of  everything  Mar- 
gery could  say  he  would  persist  in  '  wearin'  his  brass '  on  baccy, 
and  many  a  sly  whiflf  did  he  enjoy  seated  on  a  comer  of  the  stocks 
after  a  furtive  glance  round  to  make  sure  that  his  '  missus '  was 
not  in  sight.  There  were  occasions  too — few  and  far  between,  for 
a:^  a  rule  Jack  was  *  as  sober  a  man  as  a  woman  need  be  tied  to  ' — 
when  he  was  known  to  be  a  little  '  overtaken.'  At  Christmas-time 
perhaps  a  neighbour  would  treat  him  to  a  glass,  which  immediately 
aff*ected  his  head,  or  rather  his  legs  ;  and  on  Club-day — oh,  Club- 
day  was,  as  Margery  said,  a  snare !     Jac^k,  of  course,  ribbon  in 
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coat  and  wand  in  hand,  marched  round  the  country  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Thomleigh  and  Little  Upton  Mutual  Benefit  Club, 
the  band  playing  merrily,  and  the  big  banner,  with  the  Squire's 
arms  on  one  side  and  a  picture  of  the  Good  Samaritan  on  the 
other,  streaming  in  the  breeze ;  and  of  course  everybody  had  beer ; 
and  of  course — poor  Jack  ! 

Margery  had  *  bethought  hersel' '  and  '  unbethought  hersel' ' 
often  about  this  Club.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  to  belong 
to  it.  If  Jack  were  sick  she  could  draw  ten  shiUings  a  week  from 
the  Club  funds  till  he  was  able  to  resume  work  again,  and  when  he 
died  the  Club  would  hand  over  quite  a  nice  little  sum  towards  his 
funeral.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  his  subscription,  he  was 
obliged  to  contribute,  like  all  the  other  members,  towards  the 
annual  dinner  at  the  Thomleigh  Arms ;  and,  having  paid  for  his 
share  of  the  good  cheer,  it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  partake  of 
it.  Margery's  just  and  economical  soul  rebelled  at  the  idea  of 
sacrificing  his  rights,  and  yet  it  was  always  the  same  story.  On 
this  particular  day  every  year  Jack  forgot  himself,  and  during  the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  Margery  reminded  him 
of  his  slip.  At  last  she  made  up  her  mind  to  take  a  decisive  step, 
and,  renouncing  with  a  struggle  the  value  of  that  annual  two-and- 
sixpence,  resolved  to  keep  her  husband  at  home  in  future  when 
other  folk  went  '  pleasurin'.' 

Accordingly,  when  Jack  woke  up  one  Club-day  morning,  he 
found  no  shining  suit  of  broadcloth  laid  out  by  his  bed,  no  wand, 
no  beribboned  hat — only  his  working  clothes  lying  in  a  heap  just 
as  he  had  taken  thein  off. 

*  Hullo ! '  he  cried  cheerfully,  *  what's  gone  wi'  your  membry, 
missus  ?    To-day's  Club-day.     Wheer's  my  Sunday  clothes  ? ' 

'I  know  what  day  it  is  well  enough,'  returned  Margery  from 
the  adjoining  kitchen.  '  But  you're  going  to  none  o'  their  clubs 
to-day,  BO  ye'll  not  need  your  good  clothes.  Get  into  the  t'others 
now,  and  come  to  your  breakfast.     It's  late  enough.' 

*  I*m  not  goin'  to  the  Club  ? '  repeated  Jack  in  amazement. 
'  An'  what  am  I  not  goin'  to  the  Club  for  ? — me  as  has  walked 
this  thirty  year.' 

'  What  should  ye  not  go  for  ? '  cried  Margery  shrilly,  and  then 
came  a  bang  and  clatter  of  crockery  as  she  prepared  for  battle. 
'  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  you've  forgot ' 

While  she  reminded  him  at  length,  and  in  vigorous  language, 
of  his  misdemeanours  of  la^t  year  and  the  years  preceding  it,  Jack 
hunted  about  for  his  clothes.     But  th^  cupboard  was  locked  and 
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Margery  had  the  key  in  her  pocket.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was 
he  to  give  up  without  a  murmur  the  one  pleasure  of  his  life — the 
outing  to  which,  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  he  had  looked 
forward  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ?  Be  considered  a  backslider 
by  his  fellow-members  and  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
country-side  ?     It  was  not  to  be  borne. 

Just  as  Margery  was  working  up  with  great  animation  to  '  this 
time  five  year  ago/  the  inner  door  was  partially  opened,  and  Jack's 
wrinkled  face,  flaming  with  anger,  was  thrust  through  the  chink. 

*  I  mun  ha'  my  clothes,  woman !  Hand  over  yon  key  an'  let's 
ha'  no  more  to  do.  I'll  ha'  them,  or  else  go  i'  th'  t'other  ones.  I 
tell  ye  plain  I'm  goin',  so  it  bides  wi'  you  whether  I'm  to  go 
decent  or  no.' 

*  John  Eutherford,  you're  out  o'  your  senses,  I  doubt ! '  exclaimed 
Margery.  *  Pretty  doin's  indeed  for  you  to  be  bargin'  at  your 
wife,  that  gait !  Get  on  wi'  them  clothes  an'  give  over  saucin'  me. 
For  shame  of  ye  !     Ye  don't  go  to  your  Club  to-day,  an'  ye  needn't 

•look  for  it.  Your  Sunday  suit  shall  bide  i'  th'  cupboard,  an' 
as  for  goin'  i'  th'  t'others,  I  reckon  ye  know  better  nor  make  a 
sight  o'  yoursel'  at  this  time  o'  day,  an'  ha  th'  children  shoutin' 
after  ye  i'  th'  lane ' 

Jack  banged  the  door  to  again,  and  lost  the  remainder  of  his 
wife's  speech.  He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  trembling 
with  rage,  but,  for  once  in  his  life,  determined.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  put  oflF  with  Margery's  nonsense,  and  would  go  to  the  Club, 
clothes  or  no  clothes,  if  it  was  only  to  shame  her.  After  a  moment 
or  two  he  rose  and  began  to  assume  his  ordinary  gear  with  a 
solemn  face  and  a  sore  heart.  Things  was  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
indeed  when  he,  John  Rutherford,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Club, 
was  forced  to  attend  the  meeting  in  such  *  togs'  as  these!  He 
thought  of  how  Margery  herself  had  hitherto  always  helped  him 
to  array  himself  with  becoming  splendour ;  how  she  had  brushed 
his  coat  and  fastened  his  cravat  and  tied  on  his  ribbons  with 
wifely  pride  and  care ;  and  now  she  served  him  like  this ! 

He  looked  so  subdued  when  he  at  length  came  into  the  kitchen 
that  the  woman's  heart  smote  her  in  the  midst  of  her  elation  at 
what  she  took  to  be  her  victory. 

*  Sit  thee  down,'  she  said  gently,  pushing  forward  a  chair. 

*  Nay,  I'll  not  sit  me  down,  Margery  Rutherford,'  said  Gilly- 
f 'er  Jack,  *  an'  I  want  none  o'  yer  coffee.  I'm  goin'  to  the  Club. 
Folks  'uU  soon  know  the  kind  o'  wife  I've  got.  I  m  goin'  to  shame 
ye  for  once — that's  what  I'm  goin'  to  do-- I'm  goin'  to  shame  ye.' 
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He  thrust  his  feet  into  the  great  clogs  which  lay  in  the 
chimney-comer  and  shambled  out  of  the  house,  Margery  listening 
vaguely  to  the  clump-clump  of  his  step  till  it  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. She  was  too  much  astonished  at  first  to  realise  the  full 
meaning  of  her  husband's  threat ;  but  after  a  time  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  before  nightfall  the  history  of  their  quarrel  would  be 
known  all  over  the  place,  and  that  probably  most  of  the  neighbours 
would  be  weak-minded  enough  to  take  Jack's  part. 

When  her  morning's  work  was  over,  and  she  had  *  cleaned  her ' 
and  donned  a  fresh  apron,  she  sallied  forth  to  retail  her  wrongs  to 
a  few  of  her  special  cronies,  and  was  wounded  at  the  coolness  with 
which  her  explanations  were  received.  Jack  had  evidently  the 
public  sympathy  on  his  side ;  indeed,  Margery's  conduct  was  looked 
on  as  a  grave  breach  of  village  etiquette. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  most  of  the  merry-makers,  cheer- 
ful, solemn,  or  quarrelsome,  according  to  the  amount  of  beer  each 
had  consumed  during  the  day.  But  no  shabby  figure  in  corduroys 
and  clogs  found  its  way  to  the  Gilly-f 'ers  ;  and  at  last,  anxious  and 
angry,  Margery  went  out  to  look  for  her  husband. 

As  she  crossed  the  green,  behold !  there  was  Jack  outstretched 
beside  the  stocks,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  bench,  sound 
asleep — so  fast  asleep,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  hear  his  wife  shout- 
ing in  his  ear,  nor  seem  disturbed  when  she  shook  and  pommelled 
him. 

Finding  all  her  eflForls  useless,  she  drew  herself  up  and  looked 
at  him  with  wrathful  scorn.  If  some  folks  could  only  see  him 
now  they  would  own  that  she  had  been  right  to  try  to  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way.  If  she  had  her  way  everyone  in  the  village 
should  come  and  see  for  theirselves  the  kind  of  a  husband  she  had — 
laying  there  dead  drunk  against  the  stocks,  as  in  old  days  a  man 
would  be  clapped  into  fast  enough  for  misbehaving  same  as  him. 
It  would  serve  him  right  to  pop  him  in  now — give  him  a  good 
lesson,  it  would,  and  let  the  neighbours  know  his  goings  on. 
Margery  had  a  good  mind 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  began  pushing  and  hauling  at 
Jack's  prostrate  form.  She  was  a  vigorous  woman  for  her  time  of 
life  and  soon  got  him  into  the  requisite  position.  A  momentary 
compunction  struck  her  as  she  moved  away  after  she  had  finished 
her  task,  and  she  looked  back  several  times. 

The  old  figure  looked  so  forlorn  propped  up  against  the  bench, 
the  white  head  hanging  forward,  the  feet,  with  their  knitted  socks 
of  blue  yam  and  their  huge  clogs  insecurely  balanced  on  the  toes, 
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protruding  stiffly  from  either  hole.  But  she  would  not  allow  her- 
self to  be  softened.  It  was  for  his  good,  after  all,  and  he  deserved 
a  lesson. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Jack  came  to  himself,  feeling  cold  and 
stiff  and  ill  at  ease.  A  lantern  was  flashing  in  his  eyes,  and  quite 
a  number  of  faces  were  bending  over  him. 

*  What's  to  do  ? '  he  murmured  confusedly.  *  Wheeriver  have 
I  got  to?' 

He  felt  the  grass  beneath  his  hands,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
he  could  not  move  his  legs. 

*  I've  had  a  stroke,  I  doubt ! '  he  said  to  himself,  his  conscious- 
ness returning  with  a  sudden  keen  throb  of  anguish  and  fear.  *  I 
mun  ha'  had  a  stroke,'  he  repeated  aloud.  '  Wheer's  our  Margery  ? 
Wheeriver  am  I  ? ' 

*  Nay,  lad,'  said  some  one,  *  ye  haven't  had  no  stroke.  Ye're 
i'  th'  stocks,  that's  wheer  ye  are,  reet  enough,' 

*  It's  your  missus  as  has  served  ye  a  bit  of  a  trick,'  chimed  in 
another  voice,  and  then  there  came  a  laugh.  *  Eh,  she's  a  gradely 
one,  is  Margery  o'  Gilly-f 'ers  !  She  clapped  ye  into  the  stocks, 
owd  lad,  when  ye  was  fuddled,  and  left  ye  your  lone  to  get  sober.' 

*  Well,  'twas  a  shame,'  remarked  another  speaker.  *  If  it  hadn't 
ha'  been  for  me  I  doubt  she'd  have  left  ye  here  for  th'  neet.  I 
only  wish  I'd  ha'  lit  on  ye  before,  an'  we  st'  ha'  gotten  ye  out  a 
bit  sooner.' 

They  had  released  him  by  this  time  and  helped  him  to  rise. 
Poor  old  Gilly-f 'er  Jack !  He  felt  as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  a 
nightmare,  with  the  light  flaring  in  his  eyes,  the  crowd  of  faces 
surrounding  him,  one  or  two  laughing,  the  others  wearing  a  look 
of  pity  quite  as  humiliating  to  the  independent  old  fellow.  And 
—what  was  it  they  were  saying  ? 

*  My  missus — put  me  i'  th'  stocks ! '  he  muttered  after  a  moment 
or  two,  staring  blankly  from  one  to  the  other.  *  She — put  me  i' 
th'  stocks !  Our  Margery,  as  has  been  wed  to  me  this  five-an'- 
thirty  year !     Did  ye  say  she  put  me  i'  th'  stocks  ? ' 

*  Ah,  Joe  Whiteside's  Tommy  saw  her — didn't  ye.  Tommy  ? 
He  was  frightened  to  tell  us,  he  says.  Eh,  but  ye  should  ha'  told 
us.  Tommy.  Why,  poor  owd  Jack  theer  might  ha'  been  dead 
afore  momin' ! ' 

Jack  pulled  himself  together  with  a  sort  of  shiver,  and,  push- 
ing through  his  friends,  set  off  walking  hurriedly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  village. 

*  Howd  on,  owd  chap !  Yon's  not  the  way  home !  *  cried  one 
of  the  men,  running  aft^r  him. 
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*  rm  not  goin'  home/  said  Jack.  *  I'll  niver  go  home  no  more. 
Ye  can  tell  her  so.     1*11  niver  set  eyes  on  her  again.' 

He  would  listen  to  no  remonstrances,  and,  shaking  ofif  the 
hands  which  sought  to  detain  him,  struck  out  again,  and  presently 
disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

He  walked  on  doggedly  for  hours,  though  his  limbs  shook  and 
his  head  felt  dizzy  and  queer.  He  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  when 
at  last  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  he  made  out  the  undefined  shape  of 
a  shed  in  a  field  near  the  road. 

'  I  mun  lay  me  down  a  bit,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  or  else  I'll 
drop  down.  Eh,  to  think  I  should  come  to  this — sleepin'  i'  th' 
fields  same  as  a  tramp ! ' 

He  thought  of  the  warm  feather-bed  at  home,  and  the  pile  of 
blankets,  and  the  flannel-lined  patchwork  quilt.  Margery  no 
doubt  was  tucked  up  quite  comfortably,  while  he  was  outside  in 
the  cold  dew.  Perhaps  she  thought  he  was  still  in  the  stocks. 
Very  Uke  she  did,  he  mused,  and  a  big  sob  rose  up  in  his  throat. 
Oh,  that  she  should  have  served  him  so — Margery,  his  missus  ! 

There  was  not  much  sleep  for  Jack,  but  he  dozed  a  little  from 
time  to  time,  and  rose  up  at  last,  aching  in  every  limb.  After 
pursuing  his  march  for  some  hours  he  found  himself  in  a  big  manu- 
facturing town,  through  the  streets  of  which  he  shuffled,  jostled 
at  every  step  by  the  passers-by,  and  feeling  puzzled  and  not  a  little 
alarmed. 

It  was  lucky  for  him  that  with  all  his  timidity  and  simplicity 
he  retained  a  certain  amount  of  shrewdness,  and  did  not  manage 
his  affairs  so  badly  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the  whole. 
He  engaged  a  room  in  a  quiet  back  street,  and,  after  knocking 
about  for  a  day  or  two,  till  his  little  stock  of  money  got  low,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment — not  very  remunerative 
employment,  but  still  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  food  and  lodging 
and  to  keep  him  supplied  with  'shag.'  He  was  so  quiet  and 
good-natured,  so  regular  in  his  goings  and  comings,  and  so  easily 
pleased,  that  the  good  people  of  the  house  grew  quite  fond  of  him. 
He  had  his  own  place  in  a  comer  by  the  fire  in  the  little  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  and  here  of  an  evening  he  would  smoke  a  pipe 
with  the  master  of  the  house  while  the  '  missus '  retired  upstairs 
to  put  the  children  to  bed.  It  was  long  before  Jack  could  get 
out  of  the  way  of  hastily  pocketing  his  pipe  and  assuming  an  air 
of  elaborate  unconsciousness  when  the  good  woman  reappeared. 
It  seemed  such  a  strange  thing  that  she  did  not  '  sauce '  him  for 
smoking ;   but  indeed  so  many  things  were  strange  to  Jack  nowa- 
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days,  that  he  lived  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  That  no  one 
should  *  barge  '  at  him  for  making  a  clatter  with  his  clogs,  or  for 
getting  his  clothes  dirty,  or  for  spilling  his  tea ;  that  his  pipe 
should  be  tolerated,  and  that  he  should  be  actually  invited  to 
partake  of  an  occasional  mild  brew  of  whisky  and  water,  were 
perpetual  marvels  to  him.  The  presence  of  the  children,  too,  of 
which  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  so  generally  tumbling  about  on 
the  floor,  helped  further  to  astonish  and  puzzle  his  poor  old  brain ; 
yet,  oddly  enough,  it  was  when  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
Jack  and  his  host  sat  tranquilly  smoking,  that  our  friend  felt  least 
at  ease.  He  would  stare  at  the  stolid  face  opposite  to  him  as  if 
wondering  how  it  came  to  be  there,  and  then  take  his  pipe  from 
between  his  lips  and  glance  round  the  room  with  a  sigh. 

'  Eh,'  he  would  say  to  himself,  *  it's  quiet  here !  Eh,  it's — it's 
awful  quiet ! ' 

Then  he  would  think  of  the  little  kitchen  at  home,  and  of 
Margery's  active  figure  bustling  about,  and  of  her  sharp  voice.  It 
was  more  natural-like  all  the  same,  and  a  man  didn't  feel  so  strange 
and  lonesome.  If  only  his  missus  hadn't  served  him  such  a  trick ! 
No  man  would  stand  that — and  Jack's  meditations  generally 
ended  in  a  glow  of  anger  and  resentment. 

The  months  wore  away ;  Christmas  had  come  and  gone,  and 
spring  had  arrived,  and  one  day  it  chanced  that  Jack  on  returning 
from  work  met  a  girl  in  the  street  selling  wallflowers.  The  sight 
of  the  great  basket  full  of  brown  and  yellow  and  amber  blossoms, 
the  familiar  scent,  the  touch  of  the  velvety  bunches  as  she  brushed 
past,  were  too  much  for  him.  He  leaned  for  a  moment  against  a 
lamp-post,  trembling. 

'  Fine  wallflowers,  a  penny  a  bunch  ! '  shouted  the  girl,  paying 
little  heed  to  this  tall  grey  old  labourer.  She  was  now  out  of 
sight,  and  Jack,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  walked  slowly  homewards. 
So  they  were  in  season  again !  He  wondered  how  the  missus  was 
getting  on.  She'd  never  be  able  to  cut  them,  not  she !  And  if 
she  hired  a  man  to  do  it,  what  would  become  of  her  profit  ?  She'd 
have  to  get  some  one  all  the  same,  and  Jack  did  not  half  like  the 
idea  of  any  outsider  hacking  at  his  wallflowers — they'd  spoil  the 
plants  among  them,  most  like.  He  himself  had  always  been  so 
careful  never  to  break  or  injure  them,  to  avoid  bruising  the  roots, 
to  economise  the  buds.  All  that  evening  he  thought  of  his  field  of 
gilly-flowers  and  of  the  old  life  and  of  Margery.  He  felt  a  certain 
pity  for  Margery — sMd  never  make  nothing  out  of  them,  that  she 
wouldn't !     Happen,  by  this  time  she  was  sorry  enough  for  having 
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'  druv '  her  husband  away  from  her.  She^d  never  make  no  hand 
of  they  gilly-f 'era,  it  'ud  really  be  a'most  worth  a  man's  while  to 
step  up  Thomleigh  way  and  see  how  she  was  gettin'  on. 

That  night  he  dreamt  of  his  gillj-f 'ers,  and  next  day  as  he 
went  to  his  work  he  still  thought  of  them,  and  fancied  he  smelt 
them,  and,  sometimes,  even  stretched  out  his  hand  as  though 
to  take  hold  of  them.  And  at  last  the  gilly-f'ers  drew  him 
country  wards,  and  he  found  himself  walking  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  his  home.  His  face  wore  a  very  sheepish  expression 
as  he  approached  Thomleigh ;  the  neighbours  would  laugh  at  him, 
he  reckoned,  and  Margery — ^^how  would  she  receive  him  ?  He  had 
not  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  say  to  Margery, 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  very  tired  of  being  away  from  home. 
He  approached  his  house  by  a  circuitous  route,  not  wishing  to 
meet  any  of  his  former  friends,  and  being  most  anxious  to  avoid 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stocks.  He  insensibly  quickened  his 
pace  when  the  familiar  odour  of  the  wallflowers  first  greeted  his 
nostrils,  and  his  heart  was  thumping,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  he 
passed  through  the  little  gate  and  in  at  his  own  door.  A  woman 
was  standing  in  the  kitchen  superintending  something  in  a  small 
saucepan  on  the  fire — not  Margery,  as  the  first  glance  told  him  ; 
at  the  second,  he  recognised  with  some  alarm  the  portly  figure, 
red  &ce,  and  squinting  eyes  of  a  very  difierent  person — Mrs. 
Nancy  Frith,  who  was  charwoman,  washerwoman,  manager  of 
the  shop,  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  whose  real  vocation  lay  in 
what  she  termed  '  nussin'.'  From  the  administration  of  *  cinder- 
tea  '  to  a  baby,  to  the  adroit  *  chucking '  away  of  a  feather-pillow 
from  under  the  head  of  a  dying  man  to  hasten  his  departure  when 
his  agony  appeared  unduly  prolonged,  there  was  no  branch  of  her 
craft  in  which  she  was  not  an  adept.  Most  of  the  infants  of  the 
village  had  begun  life,  and  all  the  moribunds  had  become  corpses, 
under  her  superintendence.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  former  had 
been  unhandsome  enough  to  upset  her  calculations  and  defraud 
her  of  her  lawful  dues,  but  the  latter  rarely  disappointed  her. 
From  the  moment  when,  fixing  her  swivel-eye  upon  their  blanch- 
ing countenances,  she  had  first  informed  them  they  were*  sadly 
warsening '  to  that  in  which — when  the  patients  were  tall  and  the 
stair?  narrow — she  had  cheerfully  recommended  their  removal  to 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  it  being  '  a  dale  o'  trouble  to  get  a 
coffin  out  o'  winder,'  they  had  ever  justified  her  confidence  and 
submitted  to  her  decrees. 

Jack's  heart  sank  as  he  saw  her;   and,  pausing  abruptly,  he 
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thrust  forward  his  shaggy  head  and  inquired  tremulously  if  the 
missus  were  ill. 

*  God  bless  us ! '  ejaculated  Mrs.  Frith.  *  It's  never  you,  Jack 
Eutherford  !  Well,  it's  time  ye  come  to  look  arter  your  poor  wife, 
as  has  been  deein'  all  th'  winter !  Ye're  nobbut  just  in  time,  too, 
for  she's  sinkin'  fast.  An'  the  way  she've  took  on  about  you — it 
'ud  melt  a  stone,  it  would.  Only  a  two-three  minutes  ago  she  says 
to  me  when  she  was  choosin'  th'  sheet  I've  to  wind  her  in,  "  Eh, 
she  says,  "  to  think  as  it  won't  be  me  as  'ull  have  th'  layin'  out  o' 
my  poor  owd  man  !  I've  alius  said  as  wan  o'  them  sheets  theer  'ud 
be  for  him,  an'  th'  t'other  for  me,"  she  says,  "  an'  to  think  as  it's 
me  as  has  to  go  first,  an'  niver  knowin'  wheer  he  is,  nor  what's 
come  to  him  !  An'  happen,"  she  says,  "  it'll  be  th'  Parish  as  'uU 
lay  him  in's  coffin  wi'  nobbut  some  cotton  rag  or  other  to  lap  him 
in."    Eh,  she  did  take  on.' 

Jack's  jaw  had  dropped  and  his  feuse  had  turned  an  ashy-grey 
colour. 

*  She's — she's  deein'  ? '  he  asked  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper. 

'  An*  what  else  could  ye  expect  ? '  responded  Nancy,  fixing  him 
with  one  eye,  while  the  other  gazed  steadily  out  of  the  window. 
*  You  goin'  oflf  an'  leavin'  her  to  fend  for  hersel',  an'  she  a  lone 
woman,  an'  gettin'  on  in  years,  an  frettin' — eh,  she  did  fret !  She 
niver  looked  up  arter  ye  left,  an'  comin'  on  Christmas  she  took  to 
her  bed,  an'  theer  she's  been  mostly  iver  since.  Ah,  ye'd  best  go 
in  to  her,  ye'U  not  have  her  so  long.' 

Jack  staggered  across  the  kitchen  and  opened  the  inner  door, 
closing  it  after  him,  and  standing  for  a  moment,  without  speaking, 
just  within  the  room  where  his  wife  lay. 

She  was  very  still,  and  her  face  looked  strangely  drawn  and 
white  as  it  rested  on  the  pillow.  She  turned  her  head  as  he 
entered,  and  gazed  at  him  fixedly. 

Jack  gave  a  queer  little  one-sided  nod,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

'  Well,  missus  ? '  he  said. 

'  Jack ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  faint  cry.  '  I  thought  I  was 
dreamin'.     It's  niver  our  Jack  ! ' 

'  Ay,'  said  he,  approaching  hastily,  '  I'm — I'm '  and  then 

he  broke  off,  and  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  bed.  *  Eh,  missus ! ' 
he  murmured  under  his  breath,  '  eh,  poor  owd  lass  ! ' 

Two  great  tears  leaped  out  on  his  wrinkled  cheeks;  but 
Margery  stretched  out  a  feeble  hand,  and  laughed,  a  thin  quaver- 
ing laugh. 

'  So  ye're  back ! '  she  said.    '  I'm  pleased  to  see  ye — eh,  I  am 
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pleased.    An'  yet  I  doubt  we  wunnot  be  so  long  together.   Doctor 
says  Fm  goin'  a  long  road,  Jack.' 

Jack  looked  at  her,  and  the  big  babyish  tears  rolled  slowly  down 
his  cheeks  and  fell  with  a  splash  on  Margery's  hand. 

*  I'll  be  a  deal  comfortabler  now  ye're  come,'  went  on  the  latter 
feebly.  '  Ye'll  see  to  things,  won't  ye  ?  An'  theer'U  be  no  need 
to  have  Nancy  fidgetin'  about,  an'  waitin'  for  the  breath  to  go  out 
of  my  body.  Ye  can  get  her  to  come  to  lay  me  out,  ye  know — I 
were  talkin'  to  her  about  it,  an'  settlin'  about  coflSn  an'  that.  Ye 
might's  well  get  Billy  RuflFord  to  make  it — me  an'  his  mother  was 
awful  thick  while  she  lived,  poor  soul.  He'd  do't  as  well  as  anyone, 
I  reckon.' 

'  Ah,  happen  he  would,'  agreed  Jack  dolefully,  but  interested 
too. 

*  I've  no  such  a  likin*  for  plain  deal ;  it's  awful  common,'  re- 
sumed Margery,  *  but  I  sliovXd  like  pitch-pine.  Eh,  I've  an  awfiil 
fancy  for  pitch-pine — d'ye  think  Billy'd  make  it  o'  pitch-pine, 
Jack?' 

*  I'll  see  as  he  does,'  quavered  Jack,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his 
coat-cuff. 

*  Thank  ye,'  said  his  wife  meekly.  '  Eh,  I'm  glad  ye're  back, 
Jack — I'm  glad  to  see  ye',  an'  I'll  be  sorry  to  leave  ye  !  Ye  was 
alius  a  good  man  to  me.  Jack.' 

'  She's  awful  bad ! '  said  the  poor  old  fellow  to  himself,  over- 
whelmed at  this  new  tone.  ^  Doctor's  reet — she's  goin'.  She  don't 
speak  nor  yet  look  like  our  Margery.     She  mun  be  goin'  fast.' 

But  he  said  nothing  aloud,  only  sat  there  staring  at  her  with 
woe-begone  eyes,  and  holding  her  thin  hand  in  his. 

Presently  Nancy  Frith  appeared,  carrying  the  posset  which  she 
had  been  concocting  in  the  kitchen,  and  immediately  flew  at  Jack 
for  sitting  on  the  bed. 

*  Just  look  at  the  way  ye've  messed  all  th'  sheets  wi'  your  dusty 
clothes !  An'  feather-bed  all  pushed  o'  wan  side,  an'  your  wife 
a'most  smothered.     Ye  munna  sit  theer.' 

*Nay,  he  can  bide,'  interrupted  Margery  fretfully,  'I  can  do 
wi'  him ;  he's  no  need  to  move,' 

Jack  shook  his  head  afresh  over  this  unusual  tolerance,  and 
Nancy  fairly  gaped.  A  further  surprise  awaited  her,  however, 
when  Margery  informed  her  peremptorily  that  she  had  no  further 
need  of  her  services,  as  her  husband  would  '  do  for  her '  in  future. 

*  He'll  let  ye  know  when  I'm  gone,'  she  added  tranquilly,  *  an' 
ye  can  look  in,  an'  do  all  as  is  wanted  then.' 
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Mrs.  Frith  did  not  at  all  approve,  of  this  arrangement,  but  had 
no  choice  but  to  comply,  and  accordingly  took  herself  off  in  some 
dudgeon.     Then  Margery  heaved  a  sigh  of  deep  satisfaction. 

'  Ye  can  see  to  me,  can't  ye  ?  '  she  said.  *  Eh,  but  it's  a  com- 
fort t'ave  your  own  folks  about  ye  again.' 

'  I'll  see  to  ye,'  said  Jack,  and  then  silence  fell  between  the 
two.  The  old  woman  dozed  a  little,  and  her  husband  sat  on  the 
bed  and  looked  at  her,  ejaculating,  *  Eh,  missus ! '  occasionally,  in 
a  dolorous  whisper. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Margery  spoke  again,  so  suddenly  as  to 
startle  him. 

*  I  doubt  I  shouldn't  ha'  put  ye  i'  th'  stocks,'  she  observed. 

*  I  reckon  ye  did  it  for  my  good,'  returned  Jack  huskily. 

*  Ah,'  assented  Margery,  '  I  meant  it  for  your  good,  an'  I  niver 
meant  to  leave  ye  theer  for  th'  neet.  But  happen  I  didn't  ought 
to  ha'  done  it.  I'm  glad  as  I  can  tell  ye  so.  I've  bethought 
mysel'  many  a  time  as  happen  I  were  a  bit  'ard  on  ye  sometimes — 
an'  ye  were  awful  patient.' 

*  Nay,'  growled  Jack  through  the  darkness.  .  '  Theer  was  niver 
no  call  for  patience.  I  didn't  ax  no  better  missus  nor  what  ye've 
alius  been.  I  were — reet  enough.  Have  I  to  fetch  a  candle  now  ? ' 

He  stumbled  out  of  the  room  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
the  kitchen,  sobbing  and  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  seven 
years  old  instead  of  seventy. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  he  scarcely  stirred  from  his 
wife's  bedside,  and  his  ministrations,  clumsy  and  awkward  as  they 
were,  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  invalid.  She  quite  revived  as 
she  directed  and  admonished  him,  and  now  and  then  there  crept  a 
shade  of  sharpness  into  her  voice  which  filled  Jack's  heart  with 
rapture.  The  mere  fact  of  having  some  one  to  look  after  and  keep 
in  order  seemed  to  give  her  a  stronger  grasp  of  life,  and,  as  the 
days  passed,  and  the  doctor  saw  that  she  was  still  holding  out, 
he  began  to  think  that  there  might  yet  be  a  chance  for  the  old 
woman.  One  day  when  Jack  was  seating  himself  by  the  bedside 
according  to  his  custom,  after  having  tidied  the  room  and  given 
Margery  her  breakfast,  she  pulled  back  the  checked  curtain  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and  looked  at  him  sharply. 

*  Isn't  gilly-f 'ers  ablow  now  ?  ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Jack,  '  a  deal  o'  them.' 

*  Well,  just  you  go  out  an'  cut  'em,  then.  We  can't  aflford  to 
let  'em  go  to  waste.  I  wonder  at  ye,  that  I  do ! — an'  doctor  to 
pay,  an'  so  much  money  goin'  out.' 
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'  I  were  loth  to  leave  ye,'  pleaded  Jack. 

*  Well,  I  can  do  without  ye,  well  enough,'  responded  his  wife 
tartly. 

Jack  went  to  work  without  more  ado,  but,  being  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  returned  so  often  to  inquire  how  Margery  found  hersel' 
now,  and  if  she  was  pretty  comfortable,  that  after  the  tenth  visit 
or  so  she  lost  patience. 

'  Be  oflF  wi'  ye,'  she  cried,  *  an'  don't  come  moitherin'  me  again. 
I'd  rayther  have  your  room  nor  your  company,  ye  owd  dunder- 
head.' 

Jack  closed  the  door  and  went  out  again,  chuckling  and  rub- 
bing his  hands. 

*  Owd  dunderhead  ! '  he  repeated.  '  That  sounds  more  like  our 
Margery !     Same  as  owd  times,  that  is.     I  reckon  she'll  do  now.' 

He  whistled  as  he  stooped  over  his  gilly-f 'ers,  and  often  paused 
to  laugh  to  himself  and  nod  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  winking, 
and  looking  very  knowing. 

*  Owd  dunderhead ! '  he  would  mutter  from  time  to  time,  in 
high  glee.     *  Ah,  I  reckon  she's  turned  th'  comer.' 

His  prophecy  was  realised,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  doctor 
was  amazed,  on  looking  in,  to  find  his  patient  sitting  up  in  bed 
'  bunching  gilly-f 'ers,'  and  rating  her  husband  soundly. 

M.  E.  Francis. 
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The  Gentle  Craft:  A  Study  of  Baits. 


*  TT'S  going  to  be  a  lovely  day,  Donald/ 

X  '  Eh,  I'm  no  fery  sure/  Donald  said  with  Graelic  tender- 
ness and  caution.  '  There's  some  wee  bit  cloodies  through  the 
mist,  yer  leddyship  will  see,  oot  in  the  West.  Put,  I  dare  say, 
it'll  no  pe  fery  pad/ 

*  Oh,  Donald,  you're  an  old  pessimist.' 

'  An  old  agnostic  rather,  you  should  say,*  the  younger  lady  of 
the  party  suggested. 

'Omniscience  itself  could  hardly  form  a  definite  opinion  of 
the  weather  in  the  Western  Highlands,'  said  the  male  who,  with 
Donald,  completed  the  quartette. 

'  Yer  leddyship  wull  please  to  mind  the  seaweed.     Eh,  dear, 

dear,  dear '  as  Lady  Agatha  gave  a  headlong  stagger  forward, 

hardly  recovering  herself.     '  Eh,  it's  fery  slippery/ 

*  It'll  be  a  good  afternoon  for  fishing,  will  it  not,  Donald  ? ' 
Lady  Agatha  asked  when  they  were  settled  in  the  boat. 

*  It  is  a  nice  tide ;  there  wull  likely  pe  some  fush.' 

The  glory  of  the  day  might  have  dispelled  the  agnosticism 
even  of  a  Graelic  weather-seer.  The  mist  had  settled  lightly  on 
the  lock,  and  bathed  the  fishers  in  a  luminous  haze  full  of 
mystery.  The  water  was  dead  calm,  and  almost  as  translucent 
and  ethereal  as  the  air.  The  loch  seemed  to  rest  in  a  ghostly 
slumber  save  where  the  boat  and  Donald's  oars  vexed  it  into  life. 

Donald  shipped  his  oars  and  let  down  the  anchor  in  fifteen 
fathoms  of  water.  Meanwhile  the  fishing  party  had  been  un- 
winding the  lines.  There  were  two  hooks,  dependent  from  either 
extremity  of  an  iron  bar,  at  the  end  of  each  line.  A  sinker  of 
lead  took  them  to  the  bottom. 

'  I  shall  put  herring  on  mine,'  Lady  Agatha  said  ;  '  mussel  is 
too  much  trouble.' 
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Donald  had  handed  up  from  the  bows  a  board  on  which  were 
coUops  of  herring  and  mussels  free  of  their  shells. 

'  Ugh!  it  is  horrid  putting  the  slimy  things  on/  Lady  Mildred 
said.  ' 

*  Oh,  let  me,'  Mr.  JeflFerson,  their  male  companion,  oflFered. 

*  No,  no — that  is  not  the  game.     Always  play  the  game.' 

'  Mildred  thinks  it  is  not  playing  fair  if  you  get  some  one  else 
to  put  on  the  bait  for  you,'  her  sister  said. 

*  Yes,'  Mildred  assented,  *  and,  strictly  speaking,  I  think  one 
ought  to  break  one's  own  mussels,  you  know.  It's  a  sort,  of  con- 
fession of  weakness — as  if  one  could  not  play  the  game  off  one's 
own  bat.  Yes,'  she  said,  brightening  with  sudden  inspiration, 
'  it's  like  getting  some  one  else  to  help  in  catching  a  friend  for 
you,  when  you  can't  put  out  a  well  enough  baited  hook  to  catch 
him  for  yourself.' 

The  lines  went  over  the  side  and  all  was  hushed  in  the  silence 
of  expectation.  Lady  Agatha  leaned  pensively  over  the  gunwale 
and  let  the  lead  lie  on  the  bottom.  Mildred  kept  jogging  her 
line  spasmodically,  with  an  idea  that  the  movement  made  the  bait 
more  attractive  to  the  fish.  The  young  man  lay  back  in  the 
stem  and  seemed  less  intent  on  his  fishing  than  on  a  study 
of  Lady  Mildred's  delicate  face  and  the  nervous  movements  of  her 
hands. 

'  I  have  a  bite — I  know  I  have ! '  Mildred  exclaimed  presently, 
commencing  with  characteristic  energy  to  haul  in  her  Une. 
Agatha  looked  incredulous.  '  Yes,  it  is — I  am  sure  it  is.  Oh,  I 
believe  it  is  a  splendid  big  one !  I  can  see  it ;  it  is  a  codling,  look, 
or  a  whiting.  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear !  Oh  !  It  is  only  a  flounder 
after  all.' 

'  That  is  so  like  you,  Mildred  dear,'  her  sister  said.  '  To 
think  you  have  got  something  splendid  on,  and  then  to  find  it  is 
only  a  flounder  after  all.'  Mr.  Jefferson  opened  his  mouth  to  say 
something  in  her  defence,  but  wisely  shut  it  again,  leaving  the 
words  unspoken. 

'  Well,  that  is  better  than  catching  nothing,'  Mildred  retorted, 
as  she  re-baited  her  hook  and  let  it  down  again  over  the  side. 

There  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  flounder  spasmodically 
beating  itself  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.     '  Ugh!  how  they  flap ! ' 

'  I've  got  another,'  Mildred  exclaimed  again  after  a  few 
minutes'  dobbing  up  and  down  of  her  Une. 

*  Nonsense  ! '  said  Agatha. 

*  Indeed  I  have,'  the  other  persisted,  frantically  hauling  in  the 
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line.  '  Really  it  is  a  big  one  this  time.  Ix)ok  there — do  you  see  ? 
Look  how  silvery  he  is !  Oh,  I'm  sure  he's  a  whiting,  or  else  a 
Ijrthe.  At  least — no — oh,  how  disgusting,  it's  only  a  flounder 
again  ! ' 

Luck  continued  to  favour  Mildred.  It  was  like  magic.  As 
soon  as  ever  she  let  down  her  line  she  seemed  to  get  a  bite,  while 
neither  of  the  others  caught  a  thing.  Soon  she  had  caught  six 
fish,  all  flounders,  flapping  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  On  each 
occasion  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  prey  was  a  lythe,  a 
whiting,  or  a  codling,  but  always  her  hopes  were  dashed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  inevitable  flounder. 

Agatha  had  once  drawn  up  her  line — '  In  case  anything  was 
there,'  as  she  said — and  found  both  baits  gone,  but  no  fish.  '  That 
is  so  like  Agatha,'  Mildred  said  ;  just  to  let  the  things  lie  there 
and  be  all  nibbled  off,  and  never  to  catch  anything,  just  because 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  pull  in  the  line.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  imitated  Mildred's  methods,  but  without 
success.  He  seemed  to  find  ample  pleasure  in  watching  her 
triumph. 

All  at  once  Agatha  began  pulling  in  her  line  in  a  steady, 
business-like  manner.  She  said  nothing,  but  Mildred  said  it  for 
her.  *  Look,'  she  exclaimed,  ^  Agatha  has  got  one — I  know  she 
has.  Oh,  and  I  know  it  is  a  good  one !  It  is  always  a  good  one 
when  she  begins  pulling  in,  in  that  silent  purposeful  way. 
*  There!'  she  concluded,  as  her  sister  hoisted  into  the  boat  a 
magnificent  codling  of  four  pounds  weight.  *  There — oh,  Agatha, 
if  only  you  would  speak,  I  could  bear  it ! '  She  beat  her  hands 
piteously  on  her  sides  in  sombre  exasperation. 

Jefferson  laughed  gently,  wondering  at  her  mood ;  Agatha,  in 
serene  triumph,  re-baited  her  hook  and  let  it  down  again. 

*  Oh,  it's  just  like  our  lives,'  Mildred  said  in  answer  to  the 
study  in  Jefferson's  eyes.  '  I  go  dobbing  and  dobbing  away  and 
catch  nothing  but  flounders,  but  Agatha  just  sits  with  her  hands 
folded  and  catches  a  beautiful  codling.'  Then  she  changed  her 
tone  and  laughed,  a  little  short  laugh,  as  his  wonder  grew.  '  It's 
all  right,'  she  added ;  '  we  don't  mean  it,  you  know,'  and  a 
glance  of  comprehension  passed  between  the  sisters ;  '  but  it's  true 
that — that  is  the  w^ay  of  our  lives,  all  the  same.' 

*  It's  pathetic  rather,  isn't  it  ? '  the  young  man  said. 

*  Oh,  it's  awful !  They're  always  flounders,  my  friends,  you 
know.  It's  always  the  same.  I  work  so  hard  to  make  a  friend, 
and  then  when  I  do  get  one  on  the  hook,  and  begin  hauling  him 
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in.  I  always  think  he's  a  codling.  I  think  he's  going  to  be  so 
clever  and  so  interesting,  and  so  understanding,  you  know,  and  then 
when  I  have  got  him  in  I  always  find  him  so  dull  and  so  stupid.' 

The  young  man  sat  with  a  silent  smile.  He  wondered  whether 
he  was  a  flounder. 

'  You  pull  them  in  so  quickly,*  Agatha  said,  '  that  you  have  no 
time  to  see  what  they  are.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  it,'  Mildred  assented  ;  '  and  sometimes, 
you  know,  they  just  fall  off  the  hook  before  I  have  landed  them 
at  all.  I  know  those  would  have  been  just  the  very  best  friends 
of  all — real  codlings — those  that  fall  off.' 

'  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,'  the 
young  man  said  gloomily. 

*  Oh,  what  a  prosy  thing  to  say !  There  are  none  as  good, 
though,  as  some  of  those  that  have  been  hooked  and  lost.' 

*  Oh,  how  good ! ' 

*  Is  that  original  ? '  Agatha  asked. 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  IMildred  answered  emphatically. 
'  That  is  one  sort  of  bait  that  Mildred  uses  a  good  deal — bits 
of  other  people.' 

*  Oh,  what  a  shame,  Agatha !  It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
really.  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  never  do  use  other  people's 
sajdngs,  or  their  secrets,  to  fish  for  friends  with.' 

*No?'  said  the  young  man  absently.  He  was  lost  in  his 
retrospect  of  his  first  associations  with  Mildred,  endeavouring  to 
recollect  with  what  bait  he  had  been  angled  for.  But  he  lost 
himself  to  no  purpose.  The  taste  would  not  come  back  to  him 
definitely.  He  was  only  vaguely  conscious  that  it  had  been 
pleasant.  This  was  perhaps  its  first  alloy.  He  began  for  the  first 
time  to  suspect  a  fish-hook. 

'  It  is  always  the  best  baits  that  catch  the  best  fish,'  Agatha 
said,  and  the  young  man  felt  a  momentary  gratitude,  for  the  bait 
had  tasted  vefry  good ;  but  Mildred  flashed  out  with  indignation  : 

'  How  can  you  say  that,  with  that  beautiful  codling  lying 
there,  and  you  fishing  with  little  bits  of  herring ! ' 

Agatha  laughed  gently.  ^ 

*  Oh,  it's  the  way  of  fishing,  I  know.  I  keep  dobbing  and  I 
want  to  be  friends  at  once,  and  I  hate  losing  time,  so  I  catch  lots, 
but  they're  all  flounders.  Ugh,  how  they  flap !  Don't  you  know 
the  way,  Agatha,  that  these  sort  of  friends  flap  when  once  you 
have  made  friends  with  them  ?  They  go  on  bothering  and  flap- 
ping, and  keep  saying  what  friends  you  are  ! '    Then  she  made  a 
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savage'  kick  at  the  heap  of  poor  flounders.     '  Stop  flapping,  you 
fiends ! ' 

Jefferson  caught  a  flash  of  the  half  real,  half  make-believe 
wrath  in  her  eyes,  and  felt  himself  painfully  flapping,  floundering. 

*  There's  another!*  Mildred  exclaimed,  hauling  in  her  line. 
*  Oh — ^it's  off — yes,  I  know  it's  off!'  She  pulled  in  the  dead 
weight  with  glum  melancholy.  Both  baits  were  gone,  but  there 
was  no  fish. 

*  That  happens  too,'  she  said.  *  People  you  think  you  can 
make  friends  with  come  and  steal  all  your  best  secrets  and  sacred- 
nesses  and  go  off  and  leave  you  nothing  in  return.* 

'  That's  why  it's  sometimes  best  to  fish  with  artificial  bait,' 
Agatha  said  quietly. 

Jefferson  felt  himself  making  a  wry  fiuje.  For  the  first  time 
he  began  to  distrust  his  memory  of  the  general  flavour  even  of  the 
bait.     Had  it  after  all  been  only  artificial  ? 

*  Oh,  yes,*  said  Mildred,  laughing  ;  *  and  there  are  some  baits 
that  you  can  use  over  and  over  and  over  again.' 

*  What  sort  of  things  ?  * 

*  Oh,  a  good  tough  old  bit  of  herring — ^books,  poetry,  music, 
theosophy,  you  know !  All  leading  up  to  "  being  a  help,"  and 
"  Platonic  Section,"  and  the  rest  of  it — the  real  good  old  baits, 
tough  and  gristly,  but  wonderfully  long-wearing,  and  good  enough 
to  catch  the  ordinary  fish.' 

Her  category  brought  the  old  tcwtes  to  Jefferson's  mouth,  yet 
altered,  with  all  their  savour  gone — artificial,  feathery  and  hackley, 
with  a  hard  steel  hook,  yet  a  barbed  hook. 

*  Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! '  (This  was  Mildred's  comment 
on  the  results  of  a  hauling  in  by  Agatha.)  *  Hurrah  !  Agatha's 
caught  a  devil-fish — ugh,  the  nasty  thing  !  Knock  it  off,  Agatha. 
Don't  let  it  into  the  boat..  That  is  one  of  the  sort  that  isn't 
worth  landing,  if  you  like.  One  hooks  a  lot  of  them  by  accident 
when  one  is  fishing  for  a  good  friend.  Then  there  are  dog-fish 
too ;  when  there  are  dog-fish  about  you  may  just  as  well  leave  off 
fishing,  for  they  scare  all  the  decent  fish  away.  And  there  are 
jelly-fish,  that  are  far  too  flaccid  to  get  caught,  but  they  get  in  the 
way  of  your  line,  and  sting.  And  there  are  cuttle-fish,  that  darken 
all  the  water  round.  And  there  are  eels,  that  get  the  line  all 
tangled  up  so  that  you  don't  know  where  you  are,  or  how  in  the 
world  either  or  both  of  you  will  ever  get  out  of  the  tangle.' 

*Yes,  there  are,'  the  young  man  said  with  such  tragic  woe 
that  both  sisters  laughed. 
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*  How  yon  do  run  on,  Mildred !  *  Agatha  said, 

*  Well,  surely  it's  better  than  standing  still,  anyhow.  Oh,  you 
are  a  dull  angler,  Agatha ;  really  you  are !  I  don't  know  how  in  the 
world  it  is  that  you  ever  catch  codlings,  but  you  do.  Sometimes, 
Mr.  Je£ferson,  often  just  for  pity's  sake,  and  because  she  was 
catching  nothing,  I  have  given  her  my  line  when  I  had  a  bite, 
but  she  never  lands  them,  never.' 

*  I  don't  want  your  fish,  thank  you,'  Agatha  said  scornfully. 
*  I  can  catch  my  own.  Besides,  half  the  time  there's  nothing 
there  at  all ;  but  you  fancy  you  have  a  bite  when  really  the  fish 
are  only  looking  on,  and  wondering  at  you,  from  a  most  respectful 
distance.' 

*  Agatha ! '  Mildred  exclaimed,  really  rather  angry  this  time, 
and  flushing  hotly  as  she  shot  a  swift  glance  at  Jefferson,  '  I'm 
sure  I  -never  do.' 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

*The  most  fearfully  exciting  thing  of  all,'  Mildred  said  at 
length,  by  way  of  breaking  the  spell,  *is  to  catch  some  very 
wonderful  fish,  something  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
before.' 

'  And  then  to  take  it  home  and  dissect  it  ? ' 

*  Or  vivisect  it,'  Jefferson  suggested  miserably. 

*  But  how  crushing  it  is  when  one  thinks  one  has  caught 
something  wonderful  and  brings  it  home  delighted  with  it,  and 
everybody  says,  **  That !  That's  nothing !  That's  only  a  podley ! " 
or  something  of  that  kind.     That  happens.' 

*  Everything  happens,'  Jefferson  said. 

*  Oh,  how  prosy  you  are  to-day ! '  Mildred  exclaimed.  *  What 
is  the  matter  with  you?  I  don't  ftiink  fishing's  good  for  you. 
Agatha,  let's  go  in.' 

*  All  right.     I  don't  believe  there  are  any  more  fish  in  the  loch.' 
Donald's  oars  again  began  to  break  the  still  mirror. 

*  Why,  here's  been  a  fish  on  my  line  all  the  time,'  Jefferson 
said  as  he  wound  up  his  line  and  found  a  small  whiting  on  the 
hook. 

*  That's  another  of  the  things  that  happen.  You  often  catch 
them  without  knowing  it.' 

*  And  then,  as  it  seems,  they  hook  themselves  the  fastest,'  he 
said.  The  fish  was  firmly  hooked  through  the  hard  gristle 
of  the  jaw. 

*  It's  awful  when  they  get  fixed  on  and  you  can't  get  them  off/ 
Mildred  said. 
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*  It  is  awful/  the  young  man  answered  tragically. 

*  You're  funny  to-day/  the  girl  said,  studying  him  as  they 
stepped  ashore  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

*AmI?' 

'  You're  not  one  of  those  fish  that  come  out  of  the  water  all 
glowing  with  beautiful  colours  and  then  fade  away  and  become  all 
grey  and  dull,  are  you  ? '    * 

*  Very  likely/  he  said  gloomily.  '  I  feel  more  like  a  lobster  in 
a  lobster-pot,  though,  and  can't  get  out/ 

'But  that  is  changing  the  point  of  view.  That's  from  the 
fish's  point  of  view.' 

*  Suppose  you  were  to  look  at  it  from  that  side.' 
*I!     Why?' 

*  Why  not?' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  I  might  be  fished  for,  as  well  as  being  a 
fisher  ? ' 

'  Is  it  impossible  ? ' 

'  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  it  so  well.     At  least * 

*  You  might  even  be  caught.     I  mean,  it  is  conceivable.' 

*  With  what  bait  ? ' 

*  The  very  best,  the  best  that  the  fisher  could  put  on.' 

*  Thanks.  And  you  are  quite  sure  there  would  be  nothing 
feathery  or  hackley  about  it  ? ' 

'  No,  no.' 

'  Well,  then — yes,  I  consent  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fish.' 

'  And  do  you  like  the  sensations  ? ' 

*  Well,  it  depends.' 

*  Depends  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

'On  what?' 

*  On  how  one  is  hooked,  and  on  the  fisher — lots  of  things. 
Suggest  for  me.' 

'  Say  one  is  hooked  very  firmly,  through  the  jaw '  (he  spoke 
viciously),  *  and  the  fisher  is  not  over  gentle  in  disengaging  one.' 

*  Oh,  don't ! '  she  said,  with  a  pitiful  little  shudder. 

*  It  isn't  pleasant,  is  it  ? ' 

*  Peihaps  not.     How  you  have  worked  the  allegory  round ! ' 

'  So  since  you  can  appreciate  my  sensations  a  little,  may  I  hope 
for  a — some — sympathy  ? ' 

*  You  ?    Oh  !     That  is  travelling  miles  outside  the  allegory.' 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
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A  Spring  Reverie. 


GATHER  up  all  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
The  limp,  uufolding  green  of  early  spring 
Yearning  to  sunshine,  and  the  flickering  play 
Of  liberal  largess-light  on  flower  and  wing. 

Treasure  up  all  the  gesture  of  the  trees, 
The  slowly  swinging  poplar  far  a-field, 

That  gives  a  drowsy  welcome  to  the  breeze 
With  stately  grace,  that  maiy  not  bend  or  yield. 

The  nod  of  tufted  pine  plumes  all  astir 
With  weighty  merriment  and  sober  mirth, 

A  clumsy  jollity  of  sombre  fir 

That  throws  a  blotted  shadow  to  the  earth. 

The  easy  dance  of  rocking  chestnut  green, 
That  lifts  the  forming  pyramids,  to  dip 

Till  leafy  fingers  open  as  they  lean. 

Like  children  holding  hands  for  fellowship. 

Let  never  a  sound  be  wasted,  catch  the  saw 
Of  fretful  builder  rooks,  that  file  the  air 

With  pleasant  harshness  of  the  querulous  caw, 
Love-laden  with  a  new  paternal  care. 

So  lonely  chants  the  freckled  mavis-bird 

A  solemn-hearted  litany  of  pain. 
The  haunted  solitude  is  thrilled  and  stirred 

In  answering  sorrow  to  the  sad  refrain. 
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While  woven  harmonies  of  dreamy  song 
Fill  up  the  tender  distance  in  a  maze 

Of  tuneful  £Eintasies,  that  move  along 
A  tremulous  mist  of  floating  music-haze. 

Grather  up  all  the  fulness  of  the  day, 
Find  whispered  prayers  in  fragrant  flowers,  uplift 

Adoring  eyes  to  highest  Heaven,  and  pray 
To  love  the  Griver  better  than  the  gift. 

Nina  Fkances  Layard. 
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The  Size  of  the  Sea. 


*  TTOW  big  is  the  sea  ?  *  was  a  question  once  put  to  me  by  a 
1.1  little  girl,  with  whom  I  was  playing  on  some  rocks,  and  it 
was  one  to  which  I  felt  myself  by  no  means  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  That  it  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  occupies  an  area  of  140  to  150  million  square  miles, 
I  did  indeed  remember,  and  I  had  some  idea  that  2,000  fathoms 
was  an  approximate  average  for  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
how  was  I  to  form  to  myself  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these 
figures,  let  alone  make  them  intelligible  to  my  little  girl  ? 

Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  big  numbers  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  into  more  digestible  or  comprehensible 
form  by  imagining  fantastic,  restless  journeys,  at  express  speed, 
for  centuries,  and  in  other  ways  presenting  dry  statistics  in  quaint 
or  picturesque  form.  Why  not  do  the  same  for  the  sea,  and 
endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  its  size  ? 

As  a  convenient  method  for  determining  the  proportion  of  land 
to  sea,  perhaps  no  way  is  better  than  to  draw  a  map  of  the  world 
on  a  large  scale,  in  correct  proportions,  on  thick  paper,  and,  after 
cutting  it  up  into  land  and  sea,  weigh  the  two  parts,  and  so  deter- 
mine, with  moderate  ease  and  accuracy,  the  proportion  of  sea 
surface  to  land  surface  and  to  the  entire  area  of  the  earth. 

I  have  done  this  with  considerable  care,  making  use  of  the 
Student's  Atlas,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Proctor,'  in  which  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  representation  of  every  part  in  proper 
proportions. 

Including  in  *  sea '  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Baltic  Seas, 
and  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  including  in  *  land '  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  all  inland  waters,  as  well  as  all  islands  of  a  large 
size  such  as  Borneo    and  Java,  Cuba    and  Hayti,  as  well  as  an 
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extensive  Antarctic  continent,  the  proportions  come  out  at  29  to  12 ; 
the  figures  usually  given  being  nearly  3  to  1  (or  30  to  10),  and 
8  to  3  (or  29-8  to  IM). 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  197  million  square  miles,  and  the 
sea  area  is  therefore  slightly  under  140  millions. 

Of  this  amount,  the  Pacific  may  be  reckoned  to  include 
68  million  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  the  earth's  surface.  It  extends  through  nearly  135  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  three-eighths  of  the  world's  circumference — a 
stretch  of  9,000  miles  firom  north  to  south.  From  east  to 
west  it  varies  firom  an  even  greater  length  to  less  than  50  miles. 
If  confined  by  the  smallest  possible  length  of  boundary  line, 
it  would  form  a  Round  Pond  9,300  miles  in  diameter.  The 
deepest  soundings  made  by  the  *  Challenger '  expedition  was  in 
the  Pacific,  between  the  Carolines  and  the  Ladrones,  and  was 
4,475  fathoms,  or  26,850  feet ;  a  greater  depth  than  the  height 
of  any  mountain  in  the  world  except  three.  A  still  deeper 
sounding  was  made  firom  the  U.S.  ship  *  Tucarora,'  of  4,600 
fathoms  (27,600  feet),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ; 
this  being  probably  the  deepest  reliable  sounding  ever  made. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  has  not  been  explored  nearly  so  thoroughly 
as  the  Atlantic,  and  generalisations  firom  the  comparatively  few 
statistics  available  may  be  subject  to  considerable  inaccuracy  ; 
but,  putting  together  the  recorded  soimdings,  and  taking  into 
account  an  estimate  of  the  depth  based  upon  the  swiftness  of 
the  tide  wave,  it  seems  probable  that  the  average  depth  of 
the  Pacific  may  safely  be  put  at  3,000  fathoms  (18,000  feet), 
or  nearly  3^  miles.  This  gives  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Pacific  as  nearly  232  million  cubic  miles.  Some  conception  of 
one  cubic  mile  may  be  got  from  the  statement  that,  if  we  had  a 
block  of  buildings  of  that  size,  it  would  take  an  hour  to  walk 
round  it  at  a  good  pace,  and  a  fairly  easy  staircase  to  the  top  of  it 
would  contain  10,000  steps,  while  thirteen  cathedrals  as  high  as 
St.  Paul's  could  be  piled  up  on  one  another  without  reaching  to 
the  top. 

The  cubic  contents  expressed  in  feet  is  34  trillions  (34 
million  million  million).  This  is  a  number  it  is  not  easy  to 
realise  ;  it  is  so  gVeat  that  if  a  million  clocks  ticked  once  a 
second  for  a  million  years  their  combined  tickings  would  not 
amount  to  it.  As  each  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  over  62 
pounds,  the  weight  of  the  Pacific  is  over  2,000  trillion  pounds,  or 
950,000,000,000,000,000  tons. 
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One  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  pounds,  so  the  number  of 
gallons  in  the  Pacific  is  over  200  trillions ;  an  amount  which  would 
take  more  than  a  million  years  to  pass  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Yet,  put  into  a  sphere,  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  would  only 
measure  762  miles  across. 

The  area  of  the  Atlantic  is  about  30  million  square  miles ;  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  Pacific,  and  between  one-sixth  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  surface  area  of  the  world.  It  would  form  a 
circle  6,180  miles  in  diameter,  which  is  rather  more  than  double 
the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Nqw  York. 

Its  depth  is  much  better  known  than  that  of  the  Pacific, 
and  averages  more  than  2,000  fathoms,  probably  about  14,000 
feet,  or  about  2|  miles.  The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  about 
3  miles. 

The  cubic  contents  are  therefore  nearly  80  million  cubic 
miles  ;  so  that  the  Atlantic  could  be  contained  bodily  in  the 
Pacific  nearly  three  times.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  is  117 
followed  by  seventeen  ciphers ;  a  number  that  would  be  ticked  oflF 
by  our  million  clocks  in  370,000  years.  Its  weight  is  325,000 
billion  tons,  and  the  number  of  gallons  in  it  73  trillions.  A 
sphere  to  hold  the  Atlantic  would  have  to  be  533^  miles  in 
diameter. 

If  it  were  made  to  fill  a  circular  pipe  reaching  firom  the  earth 
to  the  sun — a  distance  of  93  million  miles — the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  would  be  1,837  yards,  or  rather  over  a  mile ;  while  a  pipe  of 
similar  length  to  contain  the  Pacific  would  be  over  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  across.  Yet  the  distance  to  the  sun  is  so  great  that, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  if  a  child  were  bom  with  an  arm  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  sun  it  would  not  live  long  enough  to  know 
that  it  had  touched  it,  for  sensation  passes  along  our  nerves  at  the 
rate  of  100  feet  a  second,  and  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
at  that  rate  would  take  a  century  and  a  half,  and  such  an 
abnormal  infant  is  an  unlikely  centenarian. 

The  rest  of  the  sea  includes  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Seas,  and  various  smaller  masses  of  water ;  it  covers  an 
area  of  42  million  square  miles,  and  would  form  a  circle  7,300 
miles  in  diameter.  The  average  depth  may  be  put  at  2,000 
fathoms  (12,000  feet)  and  the  contents  at  95  million  cubic  miles. 
It  weighs  390,000  billion  tons,  and  contains  87^  trillion  gallons ; 
while  it  would  form  a  column  reaching  to  the  sun  of  2,000  yards 
in  diameter. 

If  we  now  combine  into  one  vast  whole  these  various  figures, 
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we  arrive  at  some  stupendous  results  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*  How  big  is  the  sea  ?  * 

Its  area  of  140  million  square  miles  could  be  confined  by  a 
circle  13,350  miles  across.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  areas  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  of  the  whole  sea,  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic,  are  represented  by  circles  .the  diameters  of  which  are  in 
the  proportions  to  one  another  of  158,  133,  93,  and  62  respectively ; 
or  by  a  crown  for  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  half-crown  for  the 
surface  of  the  whole  sea,  a  shilling  for  the  sur&ce  of  the  Pacific, 
a  threepenny  piece  for  the  sur&ce  of  the  Atlantic. 

If  the  whole  of  the  sea  were  confined  in  a  circle  it  could  be 
enclosed  by  a  coast  line  42,000  miles  long ;  but  the  actual  length 
of  coast  line  is  something  like  100,000  miles  more  than  this ;  the 
irregular  outlines  of  Europe,  giving  it,  in  comparison  with  its  size, 
the  longest  coast  line,  a  length  of  22,000  miles,  which  does  not 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  sea  are  over  400  million  cubic 
miles ;  yet,  vast  as  this  sounds,  the  sea  forms  but  a  small  fi:»c- 
tion  of  the  volume  of  the  earth ;  the  water  is,  in  feet,  but  a  thin 
shell  less  than  three  miles  thick,  covering  a  globe  nearly  8,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  is  less  than  a  six-hundredth  part  of  the 
volume  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  proportion  may  be  better  realised,  perhaps,  by  considering 
that  while  the  earth  is  a  sphere  7,900  miles  in  diameter,  the  whole 
sea  could  be  contained  in  a  globe  919  miles  across,  while  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  would  require  respectively  762  and  533  miles. 
On  a  small  scale,  the  earth  could  be  represented  by  a  ball  15 
inches  in  diameter,  the  whole  sea  by  one  nearly  If  inch  and  the 
Atlantic  by  one  of  an  inch.  The  number  of  gallons  in  the  whole 
sea  is  373  trillions  (million  million  million),  which,  if  it  could  be 
poured  away  at  the  rate  of  1,000  gallons  a  second,  would  take 
nearly  12,000  million  years  to  get  rid  of.  If  we  could  sell  it  even 
at  so  low  a  price  as  one  shilling  for  10,000  gallons,  the  bill  would 
come  to  1,860  billion  pounds. 

Supposing  the  sea  to  be  formed  into  a  round  column  reaching  to 
the  sun,  the  diameter  of  the  column  would  be  nearly  2^  miles. 
The  Pacific  would  form  53  million  miles  of  its  total  length  of  93 
million,  and  the  Atlantic  18  million. 

If  it  were  a  column  of  ice,  and  the  entire  heat  of  the  sun 
could  be  concentrated  upon  it,  it  would  all  be  melted  in  one 
second,  and  converted  into  steam  in  eight  seconds ;  which  illus- 
trates  the  heat  of  the   svm   rather   than   the  si^e   of  the   sea. 
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The  weight  of  the  sea  is  1  trillion  and  665,000  billion 
(1,665,000,000,000,000,000)  tons,  and,  if  a  contractor  took  the 
job  to  move  it  at  even  so  moderate  a  price  as  a  thousand  tons  for  a 
penny,  he  would  require  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  National 
Debt  ten  thousand  times  over  in  reward  for  his  labours.  But 
probably  by  now  the  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  sea  may  be  said 
to  be  answered,  rather  more  elaborately,  if  not  very  much  more 
eflFectively,  than  by  the  simple  statement — *  It  is  very  big.' 

Note, — It  has  been  remarked  as  an  apparent  incongruity  that, 
while  the  Round  Pond  formed  by  the  68  million  square  miles  of 
the  Pacific  is  9,300  miles  in  diameter,  the  30  millions  of  the 
Atlantic  6,180  miles  across,  and  the  remaining  42  million  square 
miles  7,300  miles  in  diameter;  that  of  the  whole  sea  is  only 
13,350  miles  across,  and  thus  the  first  three  circles  seem  together 
larger  than  the  fourth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  point  out  to 
the  non-mathematical  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  square  of  the  radius  by  3f ,  and  that  if  each  of 
the  semi-diameters  of  the  three  circles  be  multiplied  by  itself, 
and  the  results  added  together,  they  will  about  equal  the  square 
of  half  the  diameter  of  the  largest  circle. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  idea  that  a  sphere  762  miles  across  should  hold  the  200 
trillion  gallons  of  the  Pacific,  while  the  73  trillions  of  the  Atlantic 
require  one  of  533^  miles ;  and  thus  at  the  first  blush  it  looks  as 
if  these  two  spheres  together  are  larger  than  .that  of  919  miles 
ascribed  to  the  whole  sea ;  while,  if  the  little  Atlantic  is  only 
1  inch,  the  big  Pacific  alone  must  be  larger  than  the  1|  inch 
put  down  for  the  whole  sea. 

But  as  the  volume  of  a  sphere  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
cube  of  the  diameter  by  one-sixth  of  3f  (  =  '523),  the  proportion 
must  be  sought  in  the  cubes  of  the  diameters,  not  in  the  diameters 
themselves.  If  any  one  unaccustomed  to  such  things  wishes  to 
look  into  them,  a  few  experiments  with  dice  or  small  cubes  will 
explain  the  principle  in  regard  to  volume  of  spheres,  and  square 
pieces  of  paper  will  do  the  same  in  regard  to  areas  of  circles,  for 
the  principle  is  the  same  as  with  rectangular  squares  and  cubes. 

William  Schooling. 
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My  First  Bear-hunt, 


ONE  intensely  cold  day  in  January,  some  few  years  ago,  four 
Englishmen,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  narrative  was  one, 
journeyed  down  to  a  certain  shooting  club  about  fifteen  miles  out 
from  St.  Petersburg  upon  an  errand  which,  when  stated  in  plain 
terms,  will  perhaps  strike  the  reader  as  being  somewhat  unsports- 
manlike. We  were,  in  fact,  about  to  make  a  raid  upon  an  old 
bear,  who  was  known  to  be  enjoying  his  long  winter's  nap  in  a 
certain  well-concealed  berloga  (Anglic^,  lair)  which  lay  in  the 
dense  forest  not  very  far  distant  from  the  lodge.  To  arouse  the 
sleeper  we  should  require  long  poles,  for  Bruin  sleeps  very  soundly, 
and  sometimes  needs  a  considerable  amount  of  prodding  before  he 
will  consent  to  quit  the  pleasant  land  of  dreams.  Then,  having 
thus  aroused  the  sleepy  individual  in  whose  honour  we  had  under- 
taken the  journey  from  town,  we  hoped  to  shoot  him  as  he  issued 
from  his  berloga  yawning  and  rubbing  his  poor  old  eyes,  before 
he  should  have  time  to  look  around  and  discover  what  all  the 
noise  and  disturbance  was  about.  This  is  the  not-too-sportsman- 
like method  of  slaying  bears  in  vogue  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar. 
Yegor,  the  keeper,  had  long  promised  us  this  bear.  He,  alone 
of  mortal  men,  was  aware  of  the  exact  spot  which  the  creature  had 
selected  for  its  abode  during  the  hibernating  period,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  proud  and  happy  in  the  knowledge  would  be  to  express 
very  feebly  the  exuberance  of  joyful  feelings  animating  his  ardent 
sportsman's  soul.  He  had  found  Bruin's  whereabouts  in  the  fol- 
lowing way,  which,  I  may  explain,  is  the  usual  method  of  dis- 
covering such  secrets  in  those  portions  of  the  empire  in  which 
bears  are  still  numerous,  and  where  their  discovery  is  a  regular 
trade,  each  berloga  found  being  worth  to  the  finder  about  five 
pounds.  At  the  first  fall  of  snow,  early  in  November,  Yegor  had 
sallied  forth  with  the  intention  of  looking  for  bear-tracks,  for  he 
knew  well  that  Bruin  anxiously  awaits  the  snow  in  order  to  select 
a  suitable  spot  for  his  lair,  and  to  settle  down  as  speedily  as  may 
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be  to  that  long  and  delightful  period  of  rest  for  which  he  has 
perhaps  pined  in  sleepy  impatience  for  some  time  past.  The 
snow,  he  is  aware,  will  soon  form  roof  and  walls  to  the  open  cavern 
which  he  has  chosen  at  the  foot  of  some  uprooted  pine-tree,  and 
his  moist  breath  will  speedily  congeal  it  into  a  firm  mass  above 
and  around  him  as  he  lies,  completely  concealing  him  during  his 
helplessness  from  all  unwelcome  visitors.     But  bears  are  rare  so 

close  to  the  metropolis  as  is  the  village  of  S ,  the  headquarters 

of  the  shooting  club  over  which  Yegor  presides ;  consequently, 
though  the  keeper  had  conscientiously  sallied  forth  year  after  year 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  bear-tracks,  yet,  up  to  the  present 
season,  his  labours  had  remained  entirely  unrewarded.  How 
great,  then,  was  his  joy  when,  in  the  first  week  in  November  in 
the  particular  year  of  grace  which  I  am  now  discussing,  having 
started  out  upon  his  annual  search,  and  before  he  had  proceeded 
more  than  a  mile  or  so  through  the  forest,  he  came  upou  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  close  proximity  of  him  he  had  sought  so 
long  and  so  fruitlessly — old  Mr.  Bruin  himself.  Yegor  immediately 
did  what  I  feel  sure  my  readers  will  misconstrue — he  shinned  up 
the  nearest  pine-tree.  Yegor's  action  was  not,  however,  prompted 
by  cowardice — in  fact,  he  entertained  no  thought  whatever  of 
danger.  He  climbed  that  tree  with  the  sole  desire  to  occupy  a 
strategic  position  during  the  subsequent  peculiar  proceedings  of 
the  bear,  which  were  something  like  this :  Shortly  after  Yegor 
had  taken  up  his  position  Bruin  made  his  appearance,  walking 
along  at  a  great  pace,  as  though  anxious  to  catch  a  train,  and 
grunting  as  he  went,  apparently  with  satisfaction.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  hour  or  two,  during  which  Yegor  patiently  sat  on  in 
his  tree,  the  bear  passed  and  repassed  the  same  spot  many  times, 
always  in  a  hurry  and  each  time  from  a  different  direction.  Yegor, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Bruin,  wa^ 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  apparently  insane  behaviour  of 
the  latter ;  but  as  you,  reader,  may  not  be  equally  well-informed 
in  the  matter,  I  will  explain  that  the  bear  was  by  no  means  so 
insane  as  he  appeared,  and  that  his  actions  were  merely  the  de- 
liberately planned  manoeuvres  of  his  tribe,  always  employed  imder 
similar  circumstances,  in  order  to  bewilder  and  mystify  any  pos- 
sible enemy  desirous  of  discovering  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place 
selected  to  harbour  him  during  the  subsequent  months.  In  a 
word,  the  animal  was  describing  circles  and  figures  of  all  sorts 
about  and  around  the  spot  which  it  had  selected  for  its  hibernating 
lair,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  thus  effectually  prevent 
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the  possibility  of  being  tracked  to  its  berloga.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  poor  Bruin's  ingenious  contrivances  were  altogether 
unavailing,  for  towards  evening  Yegor,  having  descended,  half- 
congealed,  from  his  perch,  was  easily  able  to  discover  the  precise 
locality  towards  which  Bruin's  tracks  gradually  converged,  and  in 
which  he  was  now  lying,  cosily  settled,  as  he  fondly  supposed,  for 
many  a  long  day,  and  grunting  with  immense  satisfaction  over 
his  fancied  success  in  having  frustrated  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  and  confounded  their  politics  all  round.  Thus,  then, 
Yegor  had  discovered  the  exact  position  of  his  victim.  All  that 
now  remained  was  to  keep  his  secret;  he  must  not  breathe  a 
word  of  it  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  for  if  the  village  were  to 
obtain  an  inkling  of  the  presence  within  a  few  miles  of  a  bear,  a 
dozen  ardent  sportsmen  would  roam  the  woods  in  every  direction 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  its  whereabouts  and  of  sharing  the 
profits  of  such  discovery.  A  fresh  fall  of  snow  would  soon  descend 
and  obliterate  the  maze  of  tracks  which  Bruin  had  designed  around 
his  lair,  so  that,  unless  Yegor  allowed  his  tongue  to  have  the  better 
of  his  discretion  meanwhile,  his  secret  would  be  safe  enough  after 
a  certain  term  of  care  and  of  discreet  conduct  at  the  village  drink- 
shop  ;  he  would  not  require  to  remain  sober  very  long.  In  a  month 
or  so  the  gentlemen  might  be  summoned  from  town,  the  bear 
would  be  aroused  and  shot,  and  then,  with  the  big  tea-money  in 
his  hand  and  the  sound  of  praise  in  his  ears,  why,  what  a  drink  he 
would  have !  But  the  tea-money  would  go  upon  a  species  of  tea 
which  is  spelt  *  vodka.* 

So,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  the  '  gentlemen  from 
town,'  and  among  them  the  writer  of  this  history,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  fray. 

To  reach  the  shooting-box  at  S was  an  easy  matter — 

indeed  it  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  matter — for  the  drive  over 
the  firm  sledge-roads  in  kibitki  behind  a  pair  of  little  steeds  whose 
one  idea  in  life  was  to  '  get  there '  rather  quicker  than  their  brave 
limbs  were  designed  by  nature  to  perform  the  journey,  was  the 
most  exhilarating  and  delightful  thing  in  the  world — a  delight  to 
which  the  jangling  bells,  the  cries  of  the  driver,  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, the  sparkle  of  icicles  and  rime  upon  every  twig  of  every 
pine-tree,  all  contributed  in  equal  shares.  But  from  the  lodge  to 
the  bear's  berloga,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  through  the 
densest  of  forests,  was  a  totally  difierent  affair.  This  portion  of 
the  journey  had  to  be  performed  on  foot,  because  snowshoes  were 
an  impossibility  in  the  tangled  forest-land  through  which  we  were 
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obliged  to  pass,  where  one-half  of  the  trees  were  uprooted  and  lay 
in  every  conceivable  attitude,  a  picture  of  chaos,  upon  and  at  the 
feet  of  their  upright  brethren.     The  snow  was  deejy^four  feet  in 
depth  at  least — and  we  were  clad  in  long  fiir-lined  shooting  coats 
like  Norfolk  jackets,  but  skirted  to  the  knees.     These  coats  are 
very  delightful  for  driving  or  standing  about  in,  and  tolerable  for 
easy-going   snowshoeing,   but  for  taking  hard   exercise  in  they 
are  the  most  undesirable  of  garments.     Anyone  who  has  tried  it 
must  be  aware  of  the  extreme  exertion  involved  in  plodding  through 
even  one  foot  of  snow  without  snowshoes ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  tnat  when  the  snow  is  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  there  is 
no  form  of  exercise  which  will  so  speedily  deprive  the  '  patient '  of 
every  atom  of  the  breath  of  his  lungs  as  trying  to  make  his  way 
through  it  on  foot.      Before  I  had  pounded  through   my  first 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  I  was  in  that  condition  of  mind  when  one 
regards  every  human  being  within  sight  as  his  bitterest  enemy. 
At  the  half-mile  I  was  devoutly  wishing  I  had  never  been  bom 
into  so  pitilessly  hard  a  world,  and  cursing  the  hour  which  first 
saw  me  draw  that  breath  of  which  I  was  at  the  moment  in  so  great 
need.     My  cherished  shooting-coat  had  been  shed  long  before 
this,  the  fiir  waistcoat  quickly  following  it,  both  articles  being 
left,  though  more  or  less  valuable,  to  their  fate,  for  I  was  now 
in  that   deplorable  condition  of  depression   and  fatigue  when 
a  man  cares  no  longer  what  becomes  of  him  or  of  his  property, 
and  has,  indeed,  ceased  to  take  any  absorbing  interest  in  any  of 
the  affairs  of  this  or  any  other  world.     I  was  simply  a  plodding, 
fuming  mass  of  hot  and  angry  discontent.     My  position  in  this 
dreadful  procession   was   immediately  behind   Yegor,   who    oc- 
casionally turned  to  raise  a  warning  finger  when  any  one  of  his 
suffering  followers  happened  to  make  the  slightest  sound.     We 
were  not  allowed  to  whisper  or  to  cough  or  to  sigh  or  to  make 
any  sort  of  noise — ^a  limitation  which,  in  my  wrathful  frame  of 
mind,  I  looked  upon  as  most  ridiculous  nonsense,  since,  as  Yegor 
himself  had  pointed  out,  we  should  have  to  wake  that  bear  by  main 
force  when  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  our  destination — 
if  we  ever  did.    Personally  I  felt  that  I  should  most  assuredly  melt 
away  or  die  long  before  I  reached  the  end  of  the  third  mile — that 
is,  unless  I  previously  burst  with  suppressed  rage  over  the  heat 
and  discomfort  of  the  whole  thing.     In  point  of  fact,  I  had  well- 
nigh  reached  that  pitch  of  despair  and  fiiry  when  loud  utterance 
of  complaint  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  when,  happening  to 
glance  round  at  my  companions,  I  saw  a  sight  which  instan- 
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taneously  restored  me  to  good  humour.  My  three  friends  were  all 
in  the  very  last  stage  of  dishabille.  They,  like  me,  had  gradually 
shed  all  but  the  last  remnants  of  their  late  tasteful  costume,  their 
present  appearance  recalling  the  earliest  moments  of  the  morning 
toilette.  As  for  their  faces,  well,  if  my  own  displayed  anything 
like  the  expression  of  utter  distress  and  misery  that  theirs  did, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  I  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  apparent  rude- 
ness of  their  conduct  in — at  sight  of  me — stopping  their  plunges 
and  taking  with  one  consent  to  rolling  insanely  in  the  deep  snow 
in  an  only  partially  successful  attempt  to  stifle  their  exceeding 
great  mirth.  I  joined  them  in  this  relaxation,  and  for  a  while  we 
all  four  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  sadly  needed  relief  and  rest 
aflForded  by  the  spectacle  of  each  other  and  of  poor  outraged  Yegor, 
who  stood  and  waited  for  us,  his  countenance  displaying  more  of 
sorrow  than  of  anger,  but  a  good  deal  of  both.  At  last  we  arose 
and  resumed  our  plunging  in  great  good  humour,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  had  reached  the  spot  indicated  by  Yegor  in  a  series  of 
winks  and  pointings  and  warning  gestures  as  the  identical  place 
selected  by  Mr.  Bruin  for  his  winter  residence. 

It  was  without  doubt  the  very  untidiest  spot  I  had  ever  beheld. 
Trees  of  all  possible  sizes  were  lying  about  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
piled  over  the  top  of  one  another,  some  completely  uprooted,  some 
with  half  the  root  still  buried  in  the  earth,  while  the  other  half 
had  uptom  a  mass  of  soil  with  it  and  lay  revealed.  Branches  were 
piled  high  in  all  directions.  The  place  looked  as  though  a  tornado 
had  swept  it,  leaving  nothing  but  chaos  and  ruin  in  its  track. 
Certainly  Bruin  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  a  more  propitious 
spot  for  his  lair.  There  were  twenty  or  more  places  here  in  which 
he  could  conceal  himself  with  perfect  impunity  and  without  the 
smallest  danger  of  discovery,  unless,  indeed,  some  crafty  Yegor,  by 
employing  the  arts  known  only  to  wily  humans,  should  have 
detected  his  hiding-place  even  before  he  was  well  inside  it. 

'  That's  the  spot,*  whispered  our  trusty  guide,  indicating  one 
of  many  similar  caverns  formed  by  upturned  roots  well  walled 
up  with  drifted  snow.  With  these  few  but  exciting  words  Yegor 
grasped  the  pole  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  then,  motion- 
ing us  to  stand  round  in  a  semicircle  and  to  have  our  guns  in 
readiness,  he  proceeded  towards  the  berloga,  I  admired  the 
man's  courage,  I  must  confess,  for  he  might  easily  have  been  pre- 
cipitated, during  his  subsequent  actions,  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
irate  individual  whom  he  had  come  to  arouse  from  slumber. 

Standing  well  over  the  lair,  he  first  commenced  to  force  his 
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pole  through  the  soil  and  snow  at  its  front  entrance,  accompany- 
ing his  vigorous  proddings  with  language  no  less  vigorous,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  edition  Spurie :  '  Now  then,  son  of  a 
degraded  she-bear !  wake  up,  you  Pharaoh  !  What !  you're  asleep, 
are  you  ?  Wake  up,  they've  come  for  you,  they've  brought  you 
something  from  town ;  wake  up,  cholera ! '  *  Yegor  ended  his 
address  with  a  string  of  choice  adjectives,  expressive  of  his  personal 
opijiion  as  to  the  relatives  of  the  bear  in  the  female  line,  which 
struck  me  as  being  very  rude ;  but  all  his  incivility,  all  his 
blandishments  were  unavailing  to  rouse  that  bear :  Bruin  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  leave  his  comfortable  quarters. 

After  a  short  interval  devoted  by  Yegor  to  a  description,  in  the 
purest  Russian,  of  his  private  ideas  with  regard  to  the  chances,  for 
that  bear,  of  future  blessedness,  which  I  gathered  were,  in  Yegor's 
opinion,  small  indeed,  that  worthy  again  grasped  his  pole  and 
proceeded  to  open  up  a  large  breach  in  the  side  of  the  berloga. 
Having  made  an  aperture  of  some  eighteen  inches  square,  he 
descended,  and  thrusting  in  the  pole  began  to  poke  about  vigor- 
ously inside.  It  soon  became  evident  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  this  bear-hunt.  Yegor's  face  assumed  first  an  expres- 
bion  of  blank  amazement  and  horror,  succeeded  immediately  by 
one  of  rage  : — there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt — the  bear 
was  not  at  home.  Poor  Yegor !  I  shall  never  forget  his  counte- 
nance as  he  turned  to  us  and  made  this  humiliating  confession. 
But  if  he  was  a  pitiful  object,  I  am  sure  we  four  deluded  sports- 
men were  at  least  equally  so.  For  a  few  blank  moments  of  be- 
wilderment we  all  stood  perfectly  silent,  listening  to  the  incoherent 
ravings  and  protestations  of  poor  Yegor,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
explain  that  the  bear  had  undoubtedly  taken  up  his  quarters  here 
in  November,  and  that  some  one  or  other  (whom  Yegor  described 
with  a  further  eloquent  use  of  adjectives)  must  have  passed  near 
the  spot  and  disturbed  him  before  he  had  time  to  fall  asleep.  Then 
A.  suddenly  remarked,  in  stentorian  tones :  '  When  you  feel  like 
this  don't  say  iV 

I  dare  not  aflSrm  that  none  of  us  would  have  said  it,  eventually, 
but  just  at  this  moment  something  very  surprising  happened.  As 
though  A.'s  remark  had  suddenly  aflfected  its  author  in  some  subtle 
and  extraordinary  manner,  A.  was  observed  to  throw  up  his  arms, 
kick  up  his  feet,  and  descend  rapidly  from  the  mound,  upon  which 
he  had  been  standing,  into  the  snow  below,  arriving  at  his  desti- 

>  It  is  a  fact,  though  a  curious  one,  that  the  two  *  worst  names '  a  Russian  can 
use  are  '  Pharaoh '  and  *  Cholera.' 
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nation  in  a  sitting  posture.  At  the  same  instant  the  mound 
aforesaid  broke  up,  as  though  it  were  a  huge  bomb  in  the  act  of 
exploding,  into  an  avalanche  of  snow,  ice,  bits  of  pine-bough  and 
frozen  earth,  out  of  the  midst  of  which,  like  the  centre-piece  of  an 
elaborate  firework  effect,  came  shuffling  and  scuffling  and  grunting 
a  large  bear,  our  friend  Mr.  Bruin  himself  in  fact,  who  had  evi- 
dently quitted  berloga  number  one,  at  the  December  term,  and 
moved  over  to  number  two,  without  giving  notice  to  Yegor  of  his 
change  of  address,  which  was  scarcely  polite  of  him. 

To  say  that  we  were  surprised  would  but  feebly  express  the 
breathless  condition  of  agitation  into  which  A.*s  sudden  disappear- 
ance and  Bruin's  equally  sudden  apparition  plunged  us.  A.  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  hunt  at  once.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  first  to  recover  his  wits,  of  the  three  remaining 
sportsmen,  was  the  writer  of  this  paper ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  so. 
I  never  got  further  than  insanely  fingering  my  rifle  and  helplessly 
opening  and  shutting  the  breech  and  shoving  at  the  cartridges 
with  my  thumb.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  spent  any  very 
prolonged  period  over  this  futile  occupation,  however,  for  events 
followed  one  another  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  I  should  doubtless 
have  collected  my  scattered  wits  in  time  to  take  a  share  in  the  fray, 
if  the  affair  had  lasted  more  than  the  very  few  seconds  it  did  ;  but 
it  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  No  sooner  was  A.  deposited  upon 
the  snow,  amid  the  ruins  of  Bruin's  lair,  than  the  latter  rushed 
quickly  past  B.,  successfully  upsetting  that  astonished  sportsman 
as  he  went.  Two  of  the  four  being  thus  placed  hora  de  combat^ 
and  a  third  being,  as  I  have,  to  my  confusion,  confessed,  too  startled 
and  agitated  to  take  a  sensible  line  of  conduct,  it  remained  for  C. 
to  rise  to  the  emergency.  This  C. — to  his  abiding  honour-— did. 
That  is,  without  recovering  himself  sufficiently  to  stretch  that  bear 
dead  at  his  feet,  he  at  least  collected  his  faculties  so  far  as  to 
get  his  gun  off,  and  that,  most  unfortunately  for  the  bear,  in  the 
direction  of  the  latter's  person.  The  bullet  struck  it  in  the  hind- 
quarters. With  a  roar  of  pain  the  poor  brute  turned  and  bit  savagely 
at  the  wounded  place,  but  without  pausing  in  its  headlong  flight. 
The  next  moment  it  was  out  of  sight,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  a 
battery  of  rifle-shots  was  let  off  in  the  direction  of  Bruin's  already 
vanished  figure.  Two  of  these  were  mine  and  one  was  C.'s  second 
barrel.  Personally  I  did  not  see  the  bear  when  I  fired ;  indeed,  I 
fired  merely  as  a  salve  to  my  conscience  and  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  one  of  the  bullets  might  find  a  billet.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  both  found  billets — in  the  trunk  of  an  intervening  tree,  a  cir- 
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cumstance  which  I  descried  but  did  not  reveal,  meanly  reflecting 
that  it  was  better  to  have  it  supposed,  not  only  that  I  had  seen 
the  animal,  but  that  possibly  I  might  even  have  wounded  it. 

Then  A.  and  B.  arose  from  the  earth,  and  we  laughed  and 
laughed,  while  poor  Yegor  raved  in  Bussian  billingsgate,  till  the 
tears  streamed  down  our  cheeks,  the  whole  thing  was  so  very 
ridiculous  and  unexpected.  At  length,  however,  Yegor  restored 
us  to  seriousness ;  that  bear,  he  said,  was  wounded,  and  perhaps 

severely ;  we  must  return  at  once  to  S ,  get  our  snowshoes,  and 

pursue  ;  the  matter  would  admit  of  no  delay ;  we  must  be  off  at 
once.  This  sobered  us,  and  the  return  journey  through  the  deep 
snow  completed  the  work  of  recalling  us  to  a  sense  of  the  serious- 
ness of  life.  However,  we  were  in  better  humour  now,  and  we 
reached  the  village  in  good  time,  having  picked  up  bur  scattered 
garments  on  the  way.  There  we  harnessed  our  horses  to  a  couple 
of  light  sledges,  and  in  a  very  short  while  were  galloping  off  through 
the  forest  in  the  direction  of  poor  wounded  Mr.  Bruin's  late  winter 
quarters.  Arrived  at  the  deserted  herloga^  the  scene  of  our  late 
surprise  and  overthrow,  we  quitted  the  sledges,  donned  our  long 
snowshoes,  and  started  off  upon  the  blood-stained  track,  Yegor 
leading  the  way.  It  was  now  about  noon,  and  we  had  the  prospect 
before  us  of  a  long  stem  chase  as  we  plunged  together  into  the 
dark  recesses  bf  the  tangled  forest.  The  pursuit  of  that  wounded 
bear  was  fraught  with  incidents  of  a  most  entertaining  descrip- 
tion. The  snowshoe-going  was  extremely  difficult.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  probable  effect  of  trying  to  steer  a  pair  of  feet 
of  about  two  yards  in  length  through  a  wilderness  of  fallen  trees 
and  of  upright  trunks  of  trees  standing  very  close  one  to  another. 
Our  efforts  to  attain  a  respectable  rate  of  progression  were  attended 
with  but  partial  success  and  by  many  reverses.  It  was  most 
important  to  push  on,  for  the  bear  did  not  appear  to  be  badly 
wounded,  and  it  was  necessary  to  overtake  him  before  darkness  fell, 
or  we  should  assuredly  never  set  eyes  on  him  again.  Stoppages 
were  frequent,  for  one  or  other  of  us  was  for  ever  getting  himself 
entangled  among  the  tree-trunks,  one  shoe  going  east  and  the 
other  west  of  some  sapling ;  or  perhaps  one  getting  itself  hopelessly 
jammed  among  the  chaotic  appurtenances  of  some  fallen  monarch, 
in  which  cases  the  tracking  had  to  be  delayed  while  the  unfor- 
tunate was  imwound  or  extricated  and  his  heel-strap  repaired. 
Once,  soon  after  we  had  left  behind  us  the  belt  of  forest  in  which 
the  chase  had  commenced,  and  were  crossing  a  wide  moor — moss 
and  heather  in  summer,  but  now  a  mere  dazzling  expanse  of  snow. 
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only  relieved  at  long  intervals  by  an  occasional  clump  of  stunted 
and  starved-looking  bushes— we  suddenly  came,  unexpectedly,  to 
the  brow  of  a  short  but  rather  steep  hill.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bank  of  a  ravine,  through  which  there  flowed  in  milder 
weather  a  now  fast-frozen  stream.  We  arrived  at  the  top  of  this 
unexpected  descent  in  Indian  file,  for  snowshoeing  is  far  easier 
when  the  track  is  made  for  one,  a  service  Yegor  was  now  per- 
forming for  our  benefit.  We  saw  the  last-named  disappear  over 
the  edge,  and  I,  being  close  behind  him,  followed  in  his  tracks. 
The  others,  thoughtless  of  danger,  came  at  my  heels.  This  would 
have  been  all  right  if  nothing  untoward  had  occurred,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, matters  took  a  contrary  turn  just  at  this  juncture.  In  a 
word,  Yegor  lost  his  head,  and  when  halfway  down  the  slope 
suddenly  performed  a  very  complete  somersault,  such  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  acrobat.  I,  close  to  his  heels,  was  of 
course  upon  him  in  a  moment.  I  was  conscious  of  having  given 
him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  with  my  snowshoe,  en  passant^  which,  as  I 
reflected  even  at  that  supreme  moment,  must  have  been  extremely 
unpleasant  for  him,  after  which  my  proceedings  can  only  be 
likened  to  the  vagaries  of  a  Catherine  wheel,  especially  the  sparks 
thereof,  of  which  I  saw  a  singularly  large  number.  After  twisting 
and  spinning  half  in  air  and  half  in  snow  for  what  appeared  to  me 
a  lifetime,  and  during  which  I  was  conscious  of  sundry  hard  bumps, 
which  I  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  collisions  with  the 
snowshoes  or  the  persons  of  Messrs.  A.,  B.,  and  C,  who  were  going 
through  a  performance  precisely  similar  to  my  own,  I  arrived  at 
the  destination  preordained  for  me  by  fate.  This  was  a  point  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  far,  far  beneath  the  level  of  the  snow  surface 
— a  resting-place  which  I  shared  with  a  tough  bush  into  whose 
midst  I  arrived  head  first,  my  snowshoes  sticking  out  at  the  top, 
but  my  face,  head  and  shoulders,  and  half  of  my  body,  being  buried 
deep  in  the  snow  grave.  The  result  of  this  contretemps  was  a 
rather  prolonged  halt  while  straps  were  mended,  or  bits  of  string 
substituted.  Lost  caps  were  hunted  for  and  found  with  extreme 
diflSculty  ;  Yegor  was  abused ;  accumulations  of  snow  were  re- 
moved from  neck,  pockets,  long  boots,  and  other  receptacles 
wherein  it  had  found  a  lodgment;  the  consolatory  flask  was 
produced  and  inspected,  before  we  were  in  a  position  to  resume 
the  chase. 

All  this  took  time,  and  Bruin,  had  he  known  it,  gained  a  good 
half-hour  upon  us;  However,  we  were  sorted  and  mended  at  last, 
and  the  hunt  recommenced.     We  made  much  better  progress  now, 
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for  the  forest  was  behind  us,  and  though  we  came  upon  several 
other  belts  of  woodland,  none  of  these  were  of  that  broken  character 
which  had  rendered  the  first  portion  of  our  journey  so  desperately 
difficult.  The  country  now  consisted  principally  of  open  moor- 
land, over  which  the  going  was  good.  So  we  glided  along  for 
hours. 

Hardly  a  word  passed,  for  we  all  felt  that  the  matter  in  hand 
was  too  serious  to  admit  of  frivolity.  It  was  getting  dark.  The 
January  days  are  sadly  short,  though  delightfully  bright  and  crisp 
while  they  last,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  Bruin,  for  this  day  at 
least,  was  lost  to  us.  Once  the  gloom  began  to  get  the  better  of 
daylight,  the  craven  sun  quickly  gave  up  the  contest  and  retired 
from  the  field,  leaving  darkness  to  strangle  and  swallow  day  as 
soon  as  it  pleased.  By  half-past  four  we  had  realised  that  it  was 
all  up  with  our  chances  of  overtaking  Mr.  Bruin  to-night.  This 
was  the  more  annoying  because  it  was  evident  from  the  aspect 
of  the  track  itself,  and  still  more  so  from  the  occasional  drops  of 
blood,  which  were  still  wet  to  the  touch  and  unfrozen,  that  we 
had  gained  considerably  upon  our  quarry,  and  that  he  could  not 
now  be  very  far  ahead  of  us.  A  council  of  war  was  held — a 
very  breathless  one.  Yegor  said  that  the  bear  would  undoubtedly 
take  a  rest  during  the  hours  of  darkness ;  he  knew  of  a  village 
close  at  hand :  would  the  Grospodd  condescend  to  pass  the  night 
here,  and  allow  him  (Yegor)  to  see  whether  he  could  not,  perhaps, 
ring  the  bear  at  early  morning  ?  Should  he  be  successful  in  this, 
he  would  hire  beaters  and  arrange  the  whole  battue  before  the 
sun  was  well  up.  The  only  objection  to  this  was  that  our  anxious 
friends  in  St.  Petersburg  might  form  alarming  conclusions  as  to 
our  fate  at  the  hands  of  this  bear,  in  case  of  our  non-retum  to- 
night. On  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  possibly  return  through 
the  forest  on  snowshoes  ;  it  had  been  bad  enough  by  daylight,  it 
would  be  impossible  in  the  darkness ;  so  that  our  kind  friends 
would  be  compelled,  in  any  case,  to  come  to  whatever  conclusion 
as  to  our  fate  best  recommended  itself  to  their  imaginations.  We 
agreed,  therefore,  to  adopt  Yegor's  suggestion,  and  to  put  up  for 
the  night  with  his  friends  in  the  neighbouring  village. 

I  must  request  my  readers  to  permit  me  to  draw  a  curtain 
over  the  horrors  of  that  night.  We  lay  upon  straw  spread  over 
the  floor  of  the  one  room  of  the  house,  all  four  of  us  in  a  row. 
The  stove  was  heated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room,  which  was,  besides,  full  of  people,  soon  became  absolutely 
unbearable.      To  add  to  our  misery,  blackbeetles  and  creeping 
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things  innmnerable  came  out  from  their  secret  places  and 
walked  over  and  over  us,  inspecting  us  with  a  view  to  placing 
us  upon  their  night's  menu.  They  liked  us  so  well  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  leave  us,  and  stayed  all  night.  Ivan,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  cottage,  his  wife,  Yegor,  and  apparently  several 
friends  as  well,  passed  the  night  either  on  the  top  of  the  stove  or 
upon  the  narrow  benches  which  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  room, 
all  snoring  in  unison  as  though  they  had  been  trained  to  it.  As  . 
for  me,  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink.  I  went  out,  after  two  or  three 
hours  of  asphyxiation,  into  the  cold  night  air,  and  contemplated 
the  stars  and  the  wonderful  dark  pines,  and  listened  to  the  distant 
howling  of  a  wolf,  which  was  so  very  dismal  that  it  made  me  feel 
quite  melancholy  and  poetical ;  indeed,  I  actually  began  an  ode  to 
that  poor  hungry  animal,  but  fell  asleep  in  my  blanket  under  a 
pine-tree  before  I  had  time  to  compose  much  of  it ;  what  there 
was  of  it,  I  remember,  was  full  of  pathos  and  extremely  beautiful. 
When  I  awoke  it  was  beginning  to  grow  light,  and  I  was  very 
chilly,  and  not  in  the  least  poetically  inclined ;  so  that  the  sad 
wolf  was  not  immortalised  on  this  occasion. 

Yegor  returned  at  eight  o'clock,  hot  and  radiant.  He  had 
ringed  the  bear,  which  proved  to  have  passed  the  night,  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  close  to  the  village.  He  had  posted  bis 
thirty  beaters,  and  all  was  ready  for  us.  This  was  really  most 
satisfactory,  and  Yegor  thoroughly  deserved  the  generous  dose 
allotted  to  him  by  A.  from  out  of  the  silver  medicine-bottle 
which  that  sportsman  invariably  carries  with  him  when  out 
shooting.  Then,  escorted  to  the  further  end  of  the  village  by  the 
whole  boy  and  girl  population,  who  stared  at  us  with  big  eyes  and 
made  audible  remarks  upon  our  personal  appearance,  we  sallied 
forth  and  were  shown  to  our  places  in  the  ring.  All  this  took 
place  in  the  most  complete  silence.  As  I  sat  behind  my  snow- 
laden  bush,  waiting  for  the  beat  to  commence,  so  perfect  was  the 
stillness  around  me  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  realise  that  there 
were  at  least  thirty-five  men  and  women,  besides  a  bear,  within  a 
short  distance  of  me,  as  well  as,  in  all  probability,  numbers  of 
hares,  a  fox  or  two,  a  sprinkling  of  tree-partridges,  blackgame, 
and  willow-grouse,  with  perhaps  a  capercailzie  to  complete  the 
list.  So  far  as  any  outward  sign  of  all  this  vigorous  life  nigh  at 
hand  was  concerned,  I  might  well  have  been  the  only  living 
creature  within  three  miles.  Then  suddenly  a  voice  rang  out, 
followed  instantly  by  another,  and  at  once  thirty  lusty  throats 
took  up  the  tale ;  the  beat  had  commenced.    Bruin  was  afoot  and 
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about  immediately,  of  course.  He  was  not  the  person  to  sit  and 
dream  while  the  enemy  was  on  the  war-path.  He  first  charged 
the  beaters,  but  was  quickly  booed  back  into  the  ring  by  those 
intrepid  individuals.  Then,  to  our  intense  excitement,  he  began 
to  gallop  up  and  dovm  in  front  of  us,  but  about  a  hundred  yards 
away.  We  caught  a  glimpse  now  and  again  of  his  big  brown 
body  as  it  passed  and  repassed,  but  none  of  us  fired  lest  by  doing 
so  we  should  discourage  him  from  paying  us  a  closer  visit  by-and- 
by.  At  last  our  patience  was  rewarded ;  he  suddenly  turned  in 
our  direction,  and  bore  straight  down  upon  us,  taking  a  Une  which 
would  carry  him  out  of  the  ring  between  B.  and  C. 

B.  allowed  the  monster  to  approach  within  forty  paces,  and 
then  fired.  The  shot  struck  him  in  one  of  his  front  paws  and 
infuriated  him.  He  bit  at  the  wounded  paw  and  looked  savagely 
around  for  something  to  vent  his  feelings  upon.  Observing  the 
smoke  which  still  hung  around  B.'s  place,  he  forthwith  came 
tearing  down  upon  B.  like  an  incarnate  fury.  B.  gave  him  his 
second  barrel,  and  hit  him,  but  failed  to  stop  his  rush.  B.  now 
began  to  look  a  Uttle  anxious,  and  fumbled  with  the  breech  of  his 
smooth-bore.  At  this  critical  moment,  however,  C.  came  to  the 
rescue  and  planted  a  neat  shot  in  poor  Bruin's  body.  This  turned 
him,  just  in  time  for  B.'s  comfort !  The  bear  was  now  so  sorely 
wounded  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  in  which  direction  he  was 
heading.  He  picked  himself  up  and  made  for  the  first  beater  he 
saw.  The  latter  gentleman  very  wisely,  and  with  marvellous  ex- 
pedition, shinned  up  a  tree,  which  was  the  very  wisest  thing  he 
could  do,  for  Bruin  clearly  meant  mischief,  and  was  no  longer  to 
be  turned  back  by  a  few  shouts.  Then  he  chased  other  beaters 
about,  making  it  exceedingly  lively  for  them,  and  populating  a 
dozen  or  so  of  pines  with  human  burdens.  But  by  this  time  we, 
all  burning  for  the  fray,  had  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  poor 
Bruin's  last  hour  was  at  hand.  He  charged  B.,  who  seemed  to  be 
his  pet  aversion,  and  was  knocked  over  once  more  by  that  un- 
daunted Englishman.  Then  he  made  for  A.,  who  allowed  him  to 
approach  almost  within  reach  of  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  to 
rise  upon  his  hind  legs  before  he  pulled  the  trigger.  At  the 
sound  of  the  shot  over  went  the  much-enduring  Mr.  Bruin,  dead 
as  the  proverbial  mutton,  going  twice  head-over-heels  with  the 
impetus  of  the  fall,  but  never  moving  a  limb  afterwards. 

Then  the  beaters  approached  and  surroxmded  this  good  bear 
which  had  made  so  heroic  a  fight  for  its  life,  and  each  vied  with 
the  other  in  the  violence  with  which  he  poured  forth  abuse  over 
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its  poor  carcase.  One  would  suppose,  hearing  them,  that  this 
identical  creature  was  responsible  for  every  ill  which  had  visited 
their  village  for  years ;  every  individual  appeared  to  have  his  own 
particular  private  grudge  against  poor  *  Mishka/  and  vented  his 
wrath  in  the  most  shocking  language.  It  was  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  that  bear  that  he  perished  before  his  ears  were 
assailed  by  this  outpouring  of  Bussian  Whitechapelism.  It  struck 
me  at  the  time  that  perhaps  the  melancholy  wolf  whose  dismal 
bowlings  I  had  listened  to  on  the  preceding  night,  might  have 
'  gone  on  like  that '  because  he  had  approached  too  close  to  the 
village,  and  had  heard  the  inhabitants  swear;  this  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  quite  enough  to  make  any  respectable  wolf 
howl  dismally  for  the  remainder  of  its  natural  life. 

So,  then,  we  slew  our  bear.  The  writer  of  this  history  had  no 
hand,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  slaughter.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  unkind  about  that  bear,  since  he  is  now  dead  and  cannot 
defend  himself,  but  I  did  and  do  think  he  might  have  given  me 
an  equal  chance  with  the  others.  He  was  partial,  and  no  bear 
should  allow  himself  to  take  sides  in  matters  of  this  sort.  It .  is 
not  right  and  fair. 

Then,  accounts  being  settled,  we  journeyed  back  through  the 
forest,  beneath  the  magic  tracery  of  the  rime-clad  pine-trees.     At 

S we  jumped  once  more  into  our  luxurious  kibitki,  and  arrived 

at  St.  Petersburg  just  as  the  lights  were  one  by  one  springing  out, 
cold  and  white,  into  the  still  lingering  daylight.  Here  we  found, 
to  our  relief,  that  our  friends  had  not,  as  yet,  donned  sable 
garments  on  our  account;  indeed,  one  of  these  unsympathetic 
individuals  was  rude  enough  to  observe  that  he  had  not  remarked 
that  our  absence  had  been  prolonged ;  while  another  said  that  he 
had  felt  no  anxiety  on  our  behalf,  because  he  had  reflected  that 
we  were  all  old  enough  and  ugly  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
But  then,  as  A.  pointed  out  to  B.,  ugliness  is  far  from  being  any 
protection  to  a  sportsman  when  bears  are  about,  as  witness  the 
behaviour  of  our  late  friend,  which  had  charged  each  time  at  him 
(B.),  whose  face,  A.  said,  should  have  been  a  protection  to  him  any- 
where if  the  rule  held. 

But  B.  pretended  he  wasn't  listening.  A.  is  a  good  sportsman, 
but  a  rude  fellow. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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IN  the  June  '  National  Review/  in  addition  to  Mr.  Toole's  essay 
on  *  New  Humour  and  Non  Humour '  (write  on,  write  ever 
thus,  Mr.  Toole !)  there  is  a  very  pleasing  study  of  '  The  New 
Literary  Era,'  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh.  The  professional  aspect  of 
literature  engages  Mr.  Waugh's  attention.  He  'says  what  he 
ought  to  have  said,'  and  is  very  polite  to  i^rofessionalism,  but  one 
fancies  that  he  is  not  in  love  with  it.  *  We  have  left  behind  all 
the  possibilities  of  literary  sweating'*  he  says.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Besant  is  not  entirely  of  this  opinion.  The  sormtiiUs  of  literature 
are  not  *  sweated,'  but  the  persons  who  produce  *  novelettes,'  and 
many  translations,  are  still  paid  at  rates  probably  much  out  of 
proportion  to  the  profits.  The  reas6n,  as  in  all  cases  of  *  sweating,' 
is  that  almost  anybody  can  do  the  kind  of  thing — the  empty 
novelettes,  the  artless  renderings  from  the  French.  This  labour 
market  is  overstocked.  If  Miss  Jones  refuses  to  write  two 
hundred  pages  for  thirty  pounds,  why  Miss  Smith  will  do  it,  and 
no  mortal  can  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Miss  Smith  and 
the  work  of  Miss  Jones.  It  is  all  writing,  but  none  of  it  is 
literature:  it  is  hardly  to  be  called  skilled  labour.  Therefore 
dealers  in  these  wares  will  pay  the  lowest  prices,  and  what  is  that 
but  sweating,  and  how  are  you  to  cure  it,  as  the  victims  cannot 
strike  and  howl  in  the  streets  ?  How  can  you  cure  it,  for  the 
world  can  wag  on'  without  halfpenny  novelettes  and  bad  trans- 
lations? There  is  no  competition  among  purchasers  for  the 
novelettes  and  the  i)erversions  from  the  French.  As  far  as 
literatm'e  is  concerned,  people  who  write  these,  generally  speaking, 
should  not  be  writing  at  all ;  these  things  should  not  be  done. 

«     • 

Turning  to  authors  more  fortunate,  by  dint  of  luck  or  merit, 
one  doubts  if  they  ever  were  much  sweated.  True,  Ronsard 
complains  that  publishers  ^  take  everything  and  give  nothing,'  but 
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the  Prince  of  Poets  lived  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  probably 
there  was  no  great  purchasing  public  for  the  Prince  of  Poets. 
Babelais,  one  feels  sure,  never  heard  of  royalties ;  his  would 
have  been  immense.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  was  opulent,  or 
that  his  publishers  made  fortunes.  In  the  last  century,  the 
century  of  Grub  Street,  what  amazes  me  is  the  open  hand  and 
credulous  trust  of  the  booksellers.  They  were  always  paying 
Collins,  and  people  like  him,  a  good  deal  of  money  for  an 
unwritten  book,  which  remained  unwritten.  Johnson's  virtue  was 
not  proof  against  this  easy-going  arrangement :  it  was  hard  work 
for  the  booksellers  to  get  his  various  compositions  out  of  the 
doctor,  who  had  received  the  price.  The  doctor  'uniformly 
expressed  much  regard  for  the  booksellers  of  London,'  says  Mr. 
Boswell.  Not  quite  uniformly ;  in  his  '  Life  of  Savage,'  he  speaks 
of  *  the  avarice  by  which  the  booksellers  are  frequently  incited  to 
oppress  that  genius  by  which  they  are  supported.'  But  '  Millar, 
the  bookseller,  has  done  very  generously  by  Fielding;  finding 
**  Tom  Jones,"  for  which  he  had  given  him  600f.,  sell  so  greatly,  he 
has  since  given  him  another  hundred,'  writes  Horace  Walpole. 
Do  you  know  any  other  trade  in  which  such  things  are  done? 
Boswell  once  said  to  Johnson  that  he  was  *  sorry  he  did  not  get 
more  for  his  dictionary.'  *  I  am  sorry,  too,'  said  the  doctor,  *  but 
it  was  very  well.  The  booksellers  are  generous,  liberal-minded 
men.'  The  chances  of  profit  on  a  book  he  regarded  as  very 
uncertain.  Now  if  Dr.  Johnson  was  *  satisfied,'  as  he  declared 
himself  to  be,  in  a  letter  read  aloud  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(1774),  one  may  doubt  whether  the  booksellers  were  so  very  bad, 
after  all. 

« 
After  rejoicing  over  the  prosperity  of  the  modem  author,  Mr. 
Waugh  remarks  that  *  the  ubiquity  of  the  pecuniary  estimate '  is 
not  a  pretty  trait  in  our  generation.  And,  after  decrying  *  the 
City  of  Prague,'  and  announcing  that  *  to  mourn  over  the  collapse 
of  Bohemia  is  sheer  affectation,'  in  the  very  next  page  he 
is  pleased  to  find  that  '  among  men  of  letters  there  is  a  strong 
tincture  of  gracious  Bohemianism  still.'  Clearly  that  article  was 
written  by  two  people  at  least ;  there  is  the  original  Waugh,  of 
p.  511,  and  the  unscrupulous  diaskeuast,  or  interpolator,  of  p.  512. 
So  the  Higher  Criticism  would  decide,  but,  in  fact,  Mr.  Waugh 
wishes  both  to  share 

The  song  of  them  that  triumph. 
The  shout  of  them  that  feast—- 
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the  representatives  of  the  Incorporated  Authors'  Society,  at 
Chicago ;  and  he  also  wishes  to  show  his  natural  disgust  at  the 
endless  talk  of  royalties  and  of  prices.  The  natural  Mr.  Waugh 
is  on  this  side,  the  Mr.  Waugh  who  wants  to  be  modem,  sensible, 
practical,  is  on  the  other,  *  over  the  water/  at  Chicago.  *  Too 
much  thought  and  too  much  reliance  are  bestowed  on  the  remu- 
neration. In  the  case  of  tried  authors,  this  is  only  as  it  should 
be.'  Why  on  earth  should  the  well-tried  author  bestow  '  too  'much 
thought '  on  anything  ?  Mr.  Waugh  gives  a  case :  *  The  author 
leaves  the  publisher's  office  in  careless  opulence,  and  forgets  his 
undertaking,'  for  which  he  has  been  paid  in  advance.  This  brings 
the  well-tried  author  to  grief,  so,  it  seems,  he  does  bestow  ^  too 
much  thought  on  remuneration,'  and  not  enough  on  anything 
else.  He  has  to  pay  forfeit,  or  to  hand  in  hasty  trash.  This  way 
of  paying  for  work  unbegun  was  a  curse  of  letters  in  the  last 
century ;  one  is  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  Waugh  that  the  habit  is 
reviving.  Nothing  but  mischief  can  come  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
new,  it  is  not  a  glorious  result  of  the  Authors'  Society ;  nay,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  society  sets  its  face  against  such  arrangements. 
But  why  the  giving  of  too  much  thought  to  remuneration  is  *  only 
as  it  should  be,'  in  the  case  of  a  '  well-tried  author,'  remains  a 
mystery.  As  to  '  gracious  Bohemianism,'  about  which  Mr.  Waugh 
seems  to  be  in  two  minds,  the  phrase  probably  means  this :  an 
artist  of  any  kind,  even  a  writer,  works  primarily  for  love.  In  the 
stress  of  his  final  &tal  labours,  Scott  said  that,  were  he  out  of 
debt  and  happy,  he  still  would  do  the  same  things,  but  not  so 
sedulously.  A  carpenter,  of  course,  would  not  work  at  his  craft 
were  there  no  pay,  but  an  author  will  write,  even  if  he  gets  little 
or  nothing  by  it.  Hence  he  naturally  gives  less  thought  to  his 
wages  than  those  who  work  for  wages  alone.  Wages  are  not  bis 
chief  preoccupation.  This  is  the  '  gracious  Bohemianism,'  which 
Mr.  Waugh  seems  to  applaud  on  p.  512,  after  declaring  that  to 
mourn  over  the  fallen  capital  of  Bohemia  is  '  affectation '  on 
p.  511. 

• 

Here  I  must  seem  inconsistent  with  these  noble  ideas,  and 
defend  a  h6te  noire  of  Mr.  Waugh's,  the  man  who  *  re-collects 
everything  he  has  scribbled,  and  tries  to  make  a  double  income 
by  a  double  publication.  He  is  foolish  for  his  pains  as  well ;  he 
only  fills  the  public  with  distrust,  and  his  editors  with  amuse- 
ment.'   Well,  perhaps  no  mortal  collects  ^  e/berything  he  has 
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scribbled  ; '  the  whole  world  would  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  made.  But  many  men,  this  most  impenitent  sinner 
among  them,  collect  a  good  deal.  I  don't  know  about  editors 
laughing;  contrariwise,  in  asking  for  a  set  of  articles,  they 
recommend  their  later  collection.  Of  course,  when  the  public  is 
full  of  distrust,  it  does  not  purchase ;  then,  indeed,  it  is  time  to 
desist.  But  while  *  our  kind  friends '  absorb  the  article,  why 
should  the  article  be  refused  to  them  ?  Why  should  '  a  double 
income '  not  be  made,  if  there  is  a  double  market  ?  The  in- 
come is  not  so  very  much  calculated  to  excite  envy,  when  all  is 
said.  In  brief  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  this  wrath 
against  collecting  scattered  efforts  ;  as  long  as  they  are  thought 
not  unworthy  by  their  readers.  We  are  not  like  the  mighty  men 
of  old:  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  so  forth.  But  their 
example  justifies  us  in  placing  between  the  boards  of  a  book 
essays  or  tales  previously  scattered.  There  is  no  arbiter  here  but 
the  general  taste ;  if  people  do  not  want  a  thing  they  will  not 
buy  it,  as  a  general  rule. 

• 

Mr.  Waugh  next  assails  a  practice  rather  contemptible.  It 
has  happened,  now  and  then,  that  a  book  of  poems,  say,  was 
published  in  a  small  edition,  because  there  was  no  demand  for  a 
big  one.  Time  goes  on,  the  author  is  appreciated,  the  curious 
pay  large  sums,  comparatively,  for  a  specimen  of  this  little  old 
edition,  as  of  '  Omar  Khayyam,'  '  The  Strayed  Beveller,'  '  Em- 
pedocles  on  Etna,'  the  Tennysons  of  1830  and  1833,  the  original 
Keatses.  But  now,  Mr.  Waugh  says,  '  a  kind  of  false  reputation 
is  started,'  by  purposely  announcing  that  an  edition,  perhaps  of 
an  author  quite  untried,  is  to  be  a  very  tiny  edition.  Then  it  is 
advertised  that  all  the  three  hundred  copies  are  already  sold, 
probably  to  speculators  in  rarities,  that  a  new  edition  is  ready, 
and  so  on.  This  ground-bait  takes,  and  a  bard  is  'boomed.' 
This  *  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  undignified,'  as  if  un- 
dignified things  were,  essentially,  not  laughable.  There  are  just 
reasons,  in  some  cases,  for  publishing  small  editions  of  books  with 
a  merely  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  for  example.  The 
people  who  can  really  enjoy  and  make  use  of  these  are  very  rare, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  selling  a  large  edition.  But  there 
are  also  people  who  will  buy,  merely  because  the  edition  is  small, 
and  these  amateurs  are  useful:  they  make  the  publication  of 
such  books  possible.     This  is  the  principle  of  the  Bookish  clubs — 
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Boxburghe,  Eannatyne,  Maitland,  Abbotsford,  Wodrow,  and  so 
forth.  Many  members  read  none  of  the  books,  but  their  abonne" 
Tnents  enable  the  book  to  exist,  and  exist  useftdly  for  the  right 
readers.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  speculations 
denounced  by  Mr.  Waugh,  where  the  poet  makes  '  a  comer '  in 
his  own  work,  holds  on  till  it  rises  in  price,  and  '  doubles  the 
parls  of  poe^  and  retail  dealer.'  But  this  story  is  based  on 
'  whispers,'  which  have  not  reached  me,  and  may  be  inventions  of 
the  enemy.  To  act  thus  would  really  be  too  troublesome  :  risky 
also,  for  there  may  be  a  ruinous  fall  in  these  poetic  stocks. 

#  ♦ 

• 

Transactions  of  this  kind,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  a  result 
of  the  commercial  spirit  in  literature.  There  is,  of  course,  such  a 
thing  as  literary  proi>erty ;  that  is  not  exactly  a  new  discovery. 
But  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  making  far  too  much  noise  about 
literary  propeity,  till  the  evening  papers  simply  chink  with  a 
noise  of  money  earned  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Brown.  The  sound 
of  silver  and  gold,  one  fears,  is  often  a  mere  empty  jingle,  like  the 
noise  of  scattered  money  which  Jefirey,  that  joyous  goblin,  used 
to  cause  in  the  rectory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley  at  Epworth.  The 
hungry  paragraph  maker  invents  mountains  and  miracles  of 
literary  wealth.  But  this  kind  of  talk  goes  on  increasing,  till  at 
last  poets  are  said  to  make  '  comers '  in  their  own  limited  editions. 
It  is  in  much  better  taste  not  to  talk  so  much  about  the  circulating 

medium, 

•  * 
* 

This  was  the  chief  of  what  I  meant  by  some  recent  remarks 
on  a  Congress  of  Authors  at  Chicago.  All  Congresses  and  crowds 
are  things  to  keep  out  of,  and  I  ventured  to  add  that  1  failed  to 
see  what  Authors  wanted  with  a  Congress.  *  We  write,  and  sell 
our  writings  as  well  as  we  can,  or  as  well  as  we  can  take  trouble 
about  selling  them,  or  we  employ  an  agent,  and  there,  surely, 
should  be  an  end  of  the  matter.'  Well,  I  hold  by  these 
opinions,  we  write ;  that  is  the  main  thing ;  that  is  our  ait,  so  to 
speak ;  we  sell  our  writings  as  well  as  we  can,  that  is  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  the  profession,  and  a  Congress  seems  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessary.  To  all  this  an  anonymous  writer  in 
The  A,uthor  replies  at  some  length,  and  not  in  a  very  lucid 
manner.  There  are  two  classes  of  literary  men,  he  says,  '  the  one 
which  understands  the  existence   of  literary  property,  and    the 
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other  which  cannot  believe  or  understand  that  literature  is,  or 
can  be,  concerned  with  a  material  side,  that  there  exists  such  a 
thing  as  literary  property/  Well,  I  don't  believe  in  the  existence 
of  this  second  class  of  literary  men  ;  I  never  met  one  of  them, 
never  read  of  one  in  books  ;  though  I  have  both  met  and  read  of 
literary  men  who  did  not  dwell  on  this  question  of  property. 
Bums  would  not  be  paid  for  his  songs,  but  he  was  paid  for  his 
earlier  poems,  and,  apparently,  gave  away  most  of  the  money. 
He  knew  his  property  was  property,  but  his  heart  was  with 
another  kind  of  treasure.  No,  never  did  I  meet  the  author  who 
said  that  literary  property  does  not  exist.  Never  did  I  meet  an 
author  who  '  pretended  that  no  man  of  genius  ever  paid  the  least 
attention  to  literary  property,'  as  my  critic  in  The  Author  asserts 
that  some  men  pretend.  '  Scott  * — well,  I  know  what  a  mess  he 
made  of  his  literary  property ;  *  Byron,'  he  began  by  disdaining  it ; 
see  .'  Life  of  Mr.  Murray,'  the  publisher.  And  so  of  the  rest ; 
they  did  what  they  could  for  their  material  interests.  '  Who's 
deniging  of  it,  Betsy  Prig  ?  Betsy  Prig,  who's  deniging  of  it  ? ' 
My  critic  rambles  on,  '  In  spite  of  those  names  and  examples,  they 
hold  up  their  hands  and  point  to  the  sordidness  of  looking  after 
literary  property.  "  We  sell  our  wares  and  there's  an  end,"  says 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  But  suppose  we  do  not  sell  our  wares; 
suppose  we  retain  our  property  and  either  do  not  sell  it  at  all 
but  keep  it,  as  some  men  keep  house  property,  or  sell  it  only 
after  carefully  ascertaining  that  we  get  a  proper  equivalent 
for  it?' 

Suppose  we  do  let  our  property,  instead  of  selling  it  out  and 
out ;  by  '  sell,'  I  meant  dispose  of  it  to  an  advemtage  ;  make  what 
we  can  of  it ;  we  need  not  fight  about  a  word.  After  some  com- 
ments very  true  and  obvious,  The  Author  says,  '  There  are  more 
things  about  literature  than  the  selling  of  wares  for  what  they 
will  fetch.'  Precisely,  there  is  the  making  of  it,  as  I  said,  and 
this  is  really  the  important  thing.  But  The  Author  wanders  on  : 
*•  Literature  is  not  all  standing,  hat  in  hand,  with  bending  knees 
and  bowing  back,  entreating  the  generosity  of  the  man  with  the 
bag.'  What  in  the  world  has  this  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  When 
an  author  has  written  a  book,  he  sends  it  to  his  friend  the  pub- 
lisher. The  publisher  replies,  '  Dear  Smith,  thanks  for  your  MS. 
We  are  prepared  to  produce  it  in  such  and  such  a  shape,  on  such 
and  such  terms.'  Then  the  author  either  says,  '  All  right,'  or  he 
says,  '  You  offer  too  much,  I'll  take  so  and  so,'  or  he  says  he 
would  rather  have  better  terms,  and  the  pair  agree  or  disagree, 
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in  the  latter  case  the  author  tries  somebody  else.  But  where  are 
*  The  bending  knees  and  bowing  back '  ?  The  critic  in  The  Author 
decides  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  literary  men,  '  as  a  set 
of  needy  mendicants  ....  whose  only  business,  as  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  says,  is  to  sell  their  wares,  and  there's  an  end.'  I 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.  I  said,  '  We  write '  (that  is 
really  our  business),  '  and  sell  our  writings  as  well  as  we  can.'  A 
needy  mendicant  does  not  sell  wares  at  all,  except  matches 
occasionally ;  wares,  heaven  help  you,  he  has  none  to  sell,  sir.  A 
tailor,  a  painter,  a  billiard-cue  maker,  a  hatter,  a  dresser  of  arti- 
ficial flies,  a  plumber,  makes  his  wares,  and  sells  them  as  well  as 
he  can.  This  does  not  constitute  him  a  mendicant  (as  The  Author 
appears  to  think),  nay,  this  is  exactly  what  differentiates  him  from 
a  mendicant.  What  can  The  Author  mean ;  why  all  this  talk 
about  mendicants  ?  The  whole  statement  is  like  the  proposition 
that  *  Humpty  Dumpty  is  Abracadabra.'  I  say  that  an  author's 
affair  is  to  do  his  work  and  dispose  of  his  work  ;  and  The  Author 
seems  to  think  that  this  is  equivalent  to  advice  that  authors 
should  go  begging. 

I  have  a  month's  mind  to  sail  to  Chicago,  and  try  to  explain 
the  difference  between  art  and  trade,  on  one  hand,  and  mendicancy 
on  the  other.  But  probably  the  American  understands  this 
obscure  point.  Authors  really  do  need  a  Congress,  if  many  of 
them  are  bemused  in  these  perplexities,  and  if  the  hospitalities  of 
Chicago  are  likely  to  clear  the  brain.  '  The  relations  of  authors 
and  publishers'  are  to  be  discussed,  and  one  might  possibly 
succeed  in  demonstrating  that  for  two  men  to  sell  and  buy  is  not 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  for  one  man  to  beg  and  for  another  to 
give.  The  Congress,  I  gather,  is  to  'assist  literature  by  promoting 
the  independence  of  those  who  write.'  But  are  we  who  write 
^  dependent '  at  this  hour  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  '  dependent,' 
except  as  painters,  sculptors,  hatters,  actors,  are  dependent  ?  We 
are  dependent  on  the  public  taste,  dependent  for  our  commercial 
profits,  but  we  are  dependent  on  no  other  thing  under  heaven. 
'  The  finest  work  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been  produced 
under  circumstances  of  physical  and  material  well  being,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  self-respect.  All  the  writers  mentioned 
above,  to  whom  must  be  added  such  names  as  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  have  written  under 
conditions  of  comparative  independence.'  Assuredly,  but  how 
can  a  hundred  Congresses  at  Chicago  secure  those  conditions? 
Scott  had  a  patrimony,  he  was  an  official  in  Edinburgh,  he  was- 
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Sherifif  of  the  Forest.  Byron  had  originally  property  in  land. 
Dickens  was  a  reporter,  then  an  author.  Thackeray  had  a  patri- 
mony, then  he  wrote  in  Punch  and  elsewhere.  Lord  Lytton  had 
lands  and  gear.  Of  George  Eliot,  and  Charles  Eeade,  and  Wilkie 
Collins,  I  know  less.  Mr.  Reade  had  a  fellowship  at  Magdalene. 
Southey  lived  by  histories,  and  articles  in  the  Quarterly.  Words- 
worth chose  to  be  poor,  till  he  got  a  stamp  coUectorship.  Lamb 
was  a  clerk  in  the  India  Office.  Keats,  I  presume,  had  a  small 
patrimony,  and  was  helped  by  friends  and  strangers.  Now,  how 
can  Congresses  of  Authors  get  men  patrimonies,  sheriflFships, 
stamp  collectorships  ?  As  to  literary  earnings,  they  only  come  to 
those  whom  the  public  will  read ;  and  to  them  they  come,  Con- 
gress or  no  Congress.  Authors  whose  books  the  world  buys  in 
sufficient  quantities  are  not  '  cheated,  starved,  dependent,  humi- 
liated,' unless  as  a  result  of  some  vice  (as  in  the  case  of  Savage), 
say  drink,  or  some  irremediable  weakness  of  character  which  no 
Congress  can  cure.  No,  it  is  very  natural  that  some  authors 
should  like  to  meet,  and  talk  about  copyright,  and  'various  modes 
of  publishing,'  and  *  syndicate  publishing.'  But  I  fail  to  see  that 
we  are  more  *  dependent,  cheated,  starved,  humiliated,'  than 
l>ainters,  or  actors,  or  professional  bowlers,  or  are  more  than  they 
in  the  position  of  mendicants.  Perhaps  a  fisiilure  to  observe  facts 
so  obvious  means  an  inability  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  literary  property,  and  I  may  not  be  thought  to  under- 
stand that,  till  I  see  no  diflFerence  between  trade  and  mendicancy. 

*     * 
• 

Among  things  which  Congresses  cannot  mend,  is  luck.  Some 
books  do  not  seem  to  have  their  proper  share  of  luck.  The 
people  who  chance  to  take  them  up,  read  and  enjoy  them,  but  these 
people  may  be  few.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  reviews 
of  a  last  year's  novel, — '  Mr.  Witt's  Widow,'  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope, 
nor  have  I  heard  it  praised.  But  it  is  an  extremely  clever  and 
capable  novel,  in  one  volume,  a  novel  of  society,  indeed,  and  that 
is  a  kind  not  much  to  be  commended  as  a  rule,  but,  for  all  that, 
an  original  story,  told  in  an  original  way.  The  heroine  is 
naughty  and  successful,  and  forgiven.  With  the  Marquis,  you 
say  *  damn  the  shoes,'  but  to  find  out  why  the  Marquis  troubled 
the  Recording  Angel  with  this  imprecation,  you  must  read  *  Mr. 
Witt's  Widow,'  published  by  Innes  &  Co.  The  conversation  with 
Mr.  Espion,  of  The  BuWs  Eye  (an  evening  paper),  alone  requites 
the  trouble.    Also  the  suggestion  about  *  going  to  the  jury  on  the 
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cat/  which  was  a  Manx  cat.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  little  like  Mr.  Norris, 
and  has  a  touch  of  TroUope,  but  he  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
Mr.  Norris,  in  this  work  at  least,  and  there  are  in  TroUope  many 
good  qualities  for  which  this  generation  is  not  sufficiently  grateful. 
In  a  very  different  manner,  Mrs.  Nesbit's  *  Grim  Tales '  (Innes 
&  Co.)  deserve  praise  for  really  being  grim.  There  is  a  special 
shudder  in  each  story,  and  six  shudders  for  a  shilling  is  a  generous 
allowance.  The  psychical  details  would  not  always  pass  with  the 
Psychical  Society,  they  are  rather  pre-scientific.  The  anecdote 
of  '  Made  in  Marble,  Man  Size,'  is  difficile  a  croire.  One  or  two 
of  the  others  stagger  credulity,  but  the  novel  frisson  is  there  for 
all  that.  There  is  plenty  of  rather  undisciplined  '  go '  and  vigour  ; 
in  brief  people  who  like  a  ghost,  with  no  nonsense  of  explanation, 
will  do  well  to  purchase  *  Grim  Tales,'  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
lend  them  to  amateurs  in  the  schoolroom. 

*     * 
• 

The  following  verses  by  Mr.  Nimmo  Christie  deal  with  the 
fate  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  M.A.,  minister  of  Aberfoyle.  He 
wrote  a  work  called  *The  Secret  Commonwealth  of  Elves,  Fauns, 
and  Fairies,'  in  1691.  In  1692  he  was  found,  or  rather  his  body 
was  found,  on  a  fairy-hill.  He  was  buried  in  Aberfoyle  Kirkyard, 
but  soon  afterwards  appeared  to  a  kinsman  of  his,  and  said  that 
he  was  in  fairyland.  One  chance  he  had :  he  would  appear  again, 
at  the  christening  of  his  posthumous  child.  If,  at  that  moment, 
Graham  of  Duchray  would  throw  his  dirk  over  the  head  of  the 
phantasm,  Mr.  Kirk  would  be  restored  to  hmnan  society.  He 
came  to  his  tryst,  but  Duchray  was  so  startled  that  he  forgot  to 
throw  the  dirk,  and  the  minister  vanished.  To  appease  his 
manes  I  have  edited  his  book  (a  hundred  copies  were  published  in 
1815),  and  have  restored  the  inscription  on  his  empty  grave. 

* 

THE  FAIRY  MINISTER. 

0  gang  na  near  the  fairy  knowe, 

Whar  the  Avon-Dhu  flows  still  and  deep, 

Whar  nae  bird  lilts  upon  the  bough. 
An'  never  fearfu'  leverets  leap, 

When  the  moon  shines  white  like  a  new-shorn  fleece, 

There  sport  an'  fling  the  men  o'  peace. 
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An'  speak  nae  ill  o'  their  elfish  work — 

Their  een  are  sharp,  an'  their  ears  are  keen ; 

An'  laugh  nae  loud — in  the  air  they  lurk, 
In  the  breath  o'  the  brier  they  float  unseen. 

His  joy  shall  dwine  an'  his  dule  shall  grow 

Wha  tells  o'  deeds  that  the  star-beams  know. 

I'  the  kirkyard  green  there  stands  a  stone, 

An'  a  learned  name  is  carveh  there ; 
But  whether  he  sleeps,  beneath,  wha's  gane, 

Or  whether  he  dwells  some  ither  where, 
There's  nane  can  tell,  but  his  fearless  pen 
Was  wise  in  the  ways  o'  the  peacefu'  men. 

On  the  fairy  knowe  we  found  him  dead, 

A  waefu'  end  to  his  unco  lear ! 
Nae  wound  there  was  on  his  breist  or  head. 

But  wee,  wee  laughs  saft  filled  the  air. 
Like  the  buzz  o'  a  hunder  thoosand  bees, 
When  we  left  the  knowe  o'  the  men  o'  peace. 

An'  when  five  days  they  had  passed  an'  twa, 

Amang  the  shadows  o'  birk  an'  aik, 
He  stood  wha  sae  late  had  been  ta'en  awa', 

An'  there  wi'  ane  o*  his  kinsmen  spake : 

*  Nae  mair,  nae  mair,  shall  I  walk,'  said  he, 

*  'WTiar  the  Avon  rins  by  rock  an'  lea. 

'  My  limbs  are  bound  wi'  an  elfin  chain 
To  a  warld  that  has  neither  sun  nor  star, 

Whar  never  fe's  the  gentle  rain, 

Whar  nae  kirk  bells  or  Sabbaths  are ; 

Whar  nameless  thochts  in  a  nameless  tongue 

By  wild,  wee  lips  are  said  an'  sung.' 

Sae,  gang  na  near  the  fairy  knowe, 

Whar  the  Avon-Dhu  flows  deep  an'  still. 

When  a'  the  heavens  are  in  a  lowe 
Wi'  stars ;  an'  mind  that  path  an'  hill 

Shall  never  resound  to  his  step  again 

Wha  was,  skilly  in  ways  o'  the  elfin  men. 
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A   Gentleman  of  France: 

BEING  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  GASTON  DE  DONNE, 

SIEUB  DE  MARS  AC. 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

*  LA  FEMME  DISPOSE.' 

THE  moment  the  equerry's  foot  touched  the  uppermost  stair  I 
advanced  upon  him.  *  Where  is  your  mistress,  man?'  I 
said.  '  Where  is  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  ?  Be  quick,  tell  me 
what  you  have  done  with  her/ 

His  face  fell  amazingly.  *  Where  is  she?'  he  answered, 
faltering  between  surprise  and  alarm  at' my  sudden  onslaught. 
'  Here,  she  should  be.  I  left  her  here  not  an  hour  ago.  Hon 
Dieu !     Is  she  not  here  now  ? ' 

His  alarm  increased  mine  tenfold.  '  No ! '  I  retorted,  '  she 
is  not !  She  is  gone !  And  you — what  business  had  you,  in  the 
fiend's  name,  to  leave  her  here,  alone  and  unprotected  ?  Tell  me 
that!' 

He  leaned  against  the  balustrade,  making  no  attempt  to 
defend  himself,  and  seemed,  in  his  sudden  terror,  anything 
but  the  bold,  alert  fellow  who  had  ascended  the  stairs  two 
minutes  before.  '  I  was  a  fool,'  he  groaned.  '  I  saw  your  man 
Simon  here ;  and  Fanchette,  who  is  as  good  as  a  man,  was  with 
her  mistress.  And  I  went  to  stable  the  horses.  I  thought  no  evil. 
And  now — ^My  God ! '  he  added,  suddenly  straightening  himself, 
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while  his  face  grew  hard  and  grim,  '  I  am  undone !     My  master 
will  never  forgive  me ! ' 

*  Did  you  come  straight  here  ? '  I  said,  considering  that,  after 
all,  he  was  no  more  in  &ult  than  I  had  been  on  a  former  occasion. 

'  We  went  first  to  M.  de  Eosny's  lodging,'  he  answered,  *  where 
we  found  your  message  telling  us  to  come  here.  We  came  on 
without  dismounting.' 

'Mademoiselle  may  have  gone  back,  and  be  there,'  I  said. 
'  It  is  possible.  Do  you  stay  here  and  keep  a  good  look-out,  and 
I  will  go  and  see.     Let  one  of  your  men  come  with  me.' 

He  uttered  a  brief  assent ;  being  a  man  as  ready  to  take  as  to 
give  orders,  and  thankful  now  for  any  suggestion  which  held 
out  a  hope  of  mademoiselle's  safety.  Followed  by  the  servant 
he  selected,  I  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  was 
hurrying  along  the  Eue  St.  Denys.  The  day  was  waning. 
The  narrow  streets  and  alleys  were  already  dark,  but  the  air  of 
excitement  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning  still  marked  the 
townsfolk,  of  whom  a  great  number  were  strolling  abroad,  or 
standing  in  doorways  talking  to  their  gossips.  Feverishly  anxious 
as  I  was,  I  remarked  the  gloom  which  dwelt  on  all  faces  ;  but  as 
I  set  it  down  to  the  king's  approaching  departure,  and  besides  was 
intent  on  seeing  that  those  we  sought  did  not  by  any  chance 
pass  us  in  the  crowd,  I  thought  little  of  it.  Five  minutes'  walking 
brought  us  to  M.  de  Eosny's  lodging.  There  I  knocked  at  the 
door ;  impatiently,  I  confess,  and  with  little  hope  of  success.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  barely  an  instant  elapsed  before  the  door  opened, 
and  I  saw  before  me  Simon  Fleix ! 

Discovering  who  it  was,  he  cowered  back,  with  a  terrified  face, 
and  retreated  to  the  wall  with  his  arm  raised. 

'  You  scoundrel ! '  I  exclaimed,  restraining  myself  with  diffi- 
culty. *  Tell  me  this  moment  where  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  is  ! 
Or,  by  Heaven,  I  shall  forget  what  my  mother  owed  to  you,  and  do 
you  a  mischief! ' 

For  an  instant  he  glared  at  me  viciously,  with  all  his  teeth 
exposed,  as  though  he  meant  to  refuse — and  more.  Then  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and,  raising  his  hand,  pointed  sulkily  upwards. 

*  Go  before  me  and  knock  at  the  door,'  I  said,  tapping  the  hilt 
of  my  dagger,  with  meaning. 

Cowed  by  my  manner,  he  obeyed,  and  led  the  way  to  the  room 
in  which  M.  de  Eambouillet  had  surprised  us  on  a  former  occasion. 
Here  he  stopped  at  the  door  and  knocked  gently ;  on  which  a 
sharp  voice  inside  bade  us  enter.     I  raised  the  latch  and  did  so 
closing  the  door  behind  me. 
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Mademoiselle,  still  weariBg  her  riding-coat,  sat  in  a  chair 
before  the  hearth,  on  which  a  newly  kindled  fire  sputtered  and 
smoked.  She  had  her  back  to  me,  and  did  not  turn  on  my 
entrance,  but  continued  to  toy  in  an  absent  manner  with  the 
strings  of  the  mask  which  lay  in  her  lap.  Fanchette  stood 
bolt  upright  behind  her,  with  her  elbows  squared  and  her 
liands  clasped;  in  such  an  attitude  that  I  guessed  the  maid 
had  been  expressing  her  strong  dissatis&ction  with  this  latest 
whim  of  her  mistress,  and  particularly  with  mademoiselle's 
imprudence  in  wantonly  exposing  herself,  with  so  inadequate  a 
guard  as  Simon,  in  a  place  where  she  had  already  suffered  so 
much.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  notion  on  seeing  the  womem's 
harsh  countenance  clear  at  sight  of  me ;  though  the  churlish  nod, 
which  was  all  the  greeting  she  bestowed  on  me,  seemed  to  betoken 
anything  but  favour  or  good-will.  She  touched  her  mistress  on 
the  shoulder,  however,  and  said,  '  M.  de  Marsac  is  here.' 

Mademoiselle  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  me  languidly, 
without  stirring  in  her  chair  or  removing  the  foot  she  was 
warmiDg.     *  Good  evening,'  she  said. 

The  greeting  seemed  so  brief  and  so  commonplace,  ignoring, 
as  it  did,  both  the  pains  and  anxiety  to  which  she  had  just  put 
me  and  the  great  purpose  for  which  we  were  here — to  say  nothing 
of  that  ambiguous  parting  which  she  must  surely  remember  as 
well  as  I — that  the  words  I  had  prepared  died  on  my  lips,  and 
I  looked  at  her  in  honest  confusion.  All  her  small  face  was  pale 
except  her  lips.  Her  brow  was  dark,  her  eyes  were  hard  as  well  as 
weary.  And  not  words  only  failed  me  as  I  looked  at  her,  but  anger ; 
having  mounted  the  stairs  hot  foot  to  chide,  I  felt  on  a  sudden — 
despite  my  new  cloak  and  scabbard,  my  appointment,  and  the 
name  I  had  made  at  Court — the  same  consciousness  of  age  and 
shabbiness  and  poverty  which  had  possessed  me  in  her  presence 
from  the  beginning.  I  muttered,  *  Good  evening,  mademoiselle,' 
and  that  was  all  I  could  say — I  who  had  fi:ightened  the  burly 
Maignan  a  few  minutes  before ! 

Seeing,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  effect  she  produced  on  me,  she 
maintained  for  some  time  an  embarrassing  silence.  At  length  she 
said,  firigidly, '  Perhaps  M.  de  Marsac  will  sit,  Fanchette.  Place  a 
chair  for  him.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  after  his  successes  at 
Court  he  may  find  our  reception  somewhat  cold.  But  we  are  only 
from  the  country,'  she  added,  looking  at  me  askance,  with  a  gleam 
of  anger  in  her  eyes. 

I  thanked  her  huskily,  saying  that  I  would  not  sit^  as  I  could 
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not  stay*  *  Simon  Fleix/  I  continued,  finding  my  voice  with 
difficulty,  *  has,  I  am  afi:aid,  caused  you  some  trouble  by  bringing 
you  to  this  house  instead  of  telling  you  that  I  had  made  preparation 
for  you  at  my  lodgings.' 

*  It  was  not  Simon  Fleix's  fault,*  she  replied  curtly.  *  I  prefer 
these  rooms.     They  are  more  convenient.* 

^They  are,  perhaps,  more  convenient,'  I  rejoined  humbly, 
*  but  I  have  to  think  of  safety,  mademoiselle,  as  you  know.  At 
my  house  I  have  a  competent  guard,  and  can  answer  for  your 
being  unmolested.' 

*  You  can  send  your  guard  here,'  she  said  with  a  royal  air, 

*  But,  mademoiselle ' 

^  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  said  that  I  prefer  these  rooms  ? ' 
she  replied  sharply,  dropping  her  mask  on  her  lap  and  looking 
round  at  me  in  undisguised  displeasure.  '  Are  you  deaf,  sir  ?  Let 
me  tell  you,  I  am  in  no  mood  for  argument.  I  am  tired  with 
riding.     I  prefer  these  rooms,  and  that  is  enough  ! ' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  determination  with  which  she  said 
these  words,  unless  it  were  the  malicious  pleasure  in  thwart- 
ing my  wishes  which  made  itself  seen  through  the  veil  of 
assumed  indiflference.  I  felt  myself  brought  up  with  a  vengeance, 
and  in  a  manner  the  most  provoking  that  could  be  conceived. 
But  opposition  so  childish,  so  utterly  wanton,  by  exciting  my 
indignation,  had  presently  the  eflfect  of  banishing  the  peculiar 
bashfulness  I  felt  in  her  presence,  and  recalling  me  to  my  duty. 

'Mademoiselle,'  I  said  firmly,  looking  at  her  with  a  fijced 
countenance,  *  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly.  This  is  no  time  for 
playing  with  straws.  The  men  from  whom  you  escaped  once  are 
as  determined  and  more  desperate  now.  By  this  time  they 
probably  know  of  your  arrival.  Do,  then,  as  I  ask,  I  pray  and 
beseech  you.  Or  this  time  I  may  lack  the  power,  though  never 
the  will,  to  save  you.' 

Wholly  ignoring  my  appeal,  she  looked  into  my  face — for  by 
this  time  I  had  advanced  to  her  side — ^with  a  whimsical  smile.  *  You 
are  really  much  improved  in  manner  since  I  last  saw  you,'  she  said. 

*  Mademoiselle ! '  I  replied,  baffled  and  repelled.  *  What  do 
you  mean  ? ' 

*  What  I  say,'  she  answered,  flippantly.     *  But  it  was  to  be 

expected.' 

'For  shame!'  I  cried,  provoked  almost  beyond  bearing  by 
her  ill-timed  raillery,  '  will  you  never  be  serious  until  you  have 
ruined  us  and  yourself?    I  tell  you  this  house  is  not  safQ  for 
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you !  It  is  not  safe  for  me !  I  cannot  bring  my  men  to  it,  for 
there  is  not  room  for  them.  If  you  have  any  spark  of  considera- 
tion, of  gratitude,  therefore ' 

'  Gratitude !  *  she  exclaimed,  swinging  her  mask  slowly  to  and 
fro  by  a  ribbon,  while  she  looked  up  me  as  though  my  excite- 
ment amused  her.  *  Gratitude — 'tis  a  very  pretty  phrase,  and 
means  much ;  but  it  is  for  those  who  serve  us  fiedthfully,  M.  de 
Marsac,  and  not  for  others.  You  receive  so  many  favours,  I  am 
told,  and  are  so  successful  at  Court,  that  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  monopolising  your  services.' 

'  But,  mademoiselle  — '  I  said  in  a  low  tone.  And  there  I 
stopped.    I  dared  not  proceed. 

*  Well,  sir,'  she  answered,  looking  up  at  me  after  a  moment's 
silence,  and  ceasing  on  a  sudden  to  play  with  her  toy,  *  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  You  spoke  of  favours,'  I  continued,  with  an  eflFort.  *  I  never 
received  but  one  from  a  lady.  That  was  at  Eosny,  and  from 
your  hand.' 

'  From  my  hand  ? '  she  answered,  with  an  air  of  cold  surprise. 

*  It  was  so,  mademoiselle.' 

*  You  have  fallen  into  some  strange  mistake,  sir,'  she  replied, 
rousing  herself,  and  looking  at  me  indfflferently.  '  I  never  gave 
you  a  favour.' 

I  bowed  low.  *  If  you  say  you  did  not,  mademoiselle,  that  is 
enough,'  I  answered. 

*  Nay,  but  do  not  let  me  do  you  an  injustice,  M.  de  Marsac,'  she 
rejoined,  speaking  more  quickly  and  in  an  altered  tone.  *  If  you 
can  show  me  the  favour  I  gave  you,  I  shall,  of  course,  b.e  convinced. 
Seeing  is  believing,  you  know,'  she  added,  with  a  light  nervous 
laugh,  and  a  gesture  of  something  like  shyness. 

If  I  had  not  sufficiently  regretted  my  carelessness,  and  loss  of 
the  bow  at  the  time,  I  did  so  now.  I  looked  at  her  in  silence, 
and  saw  her  face,  that  had  for  a  moment  shown  signs  of  feeling, 
almost  of  shame,  grow  slowly  hard  again. 

^  Well,  sir  ? '  she  said  impatiently.     *  The  proof  is  easy.' 

*  It  was  taken  from  me ;  I  believe,  by  M.  de  Eosny,'  I  answered 
lamely,  wondering  what  ill-luck  had  led  her  to  put  the  question 
and  press  it  to  this  point. 

*  It  was  taken  from  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  rising  and  confront, 
ing  me  with  the  utmost  suddenness,  while  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  little  hand  crumpled  the  mask  beyond  future  usefulness.  *  It 
was  taken  from  you,  sir ! '  she  repeated,  her  voice  and  her  whole 
frame  trembling  with  anger  and  disdaip,     ^  Then  I  thank  you.  I 
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prefer  my  version.  Yours  is  impossible.  For  let  me  tell  you,  when 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Yire  does  confer  a  favour,  it  will  be  on  a  man 
with  the  power  and  the  wit — and  the  constancy,  to  keep  it,  even 
from  M.  de  Eosny ! ' 

Her  scorn  hurt,  though  it  did  not  anger  me.  I  felt  it  to  be 
in  a  measure  deserved,  and  raged  against  myself  rather  than  against 
her.  But  aware  through  all  of  the  supreme  importance  of  placing 
her  in  safety,  I  subjected  my  immediate  feelings  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  and  stooped  to  an  argument  which  would,  I  thought, 
have  weight  though  private  pleading  failed. 

'Putting  myself  aside,  mademoiselle,'  I  said,  with  more 
formality  than  I  had  yet  used,  *  there  is  one  consideration  which 
must  weigh  with  you.     The  king ' 

*  The  king ! '  she  cried,  interrupting  me  violently,  her  face  hot 
with  passion  and  her  whole  person  instinct  with  stubborn  self-will. 
'  I  shall  not  see  the  king ! ' 

'  You  will  not  see  the  king  ? '  I  repeated  in  amazement. 

*  No,  I  will  not !  *  she  answered,  in  a  whirl  of  anger,  scorn,  and 
impetuosity.  *  There!  I  will  not!  I  have  been  made  a  toy 
and  a  tool  long  enough,  M.  de  Marsac,'  she  continued,  *and  I 
will  serve  others'  ends  no  more.  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Do 
not  talk  to  me  ;  you  will  do  no  good,  sir.  I  would  to  Heaven,'  she 
added  bitterly,  '  I  had  stayed  at  Chiz6  and  never  seen  this  place ! ' 

*  But,  mademoiselle,'  I  said,  '  you  have  not  thought ' 

*  Thought ! '  she  exclaimed,  shutting  her  small  white  teeth  so 
viciously  I  all  but  recoiled,  *  I  have  thought  enough.  I  am  sick 
of  thought.  I  am  going  to  act  now.  I  will  be  a  puppet  no 
longer.  You  may  take  me  to  the  castle  by  force  if  you  will ; 
but  you  cannot  make  me  speak.' 

I  looked  at  her  in  the  utmost  dismay  and  astonishment ;  being 
unable  at  first  to  believe  that  a  woman  who  had  gone  through  so 
much,  had  run  so  many  risks,  and  ridden  so  many  miles  for  a 
purpose,  would,  when  all  was  done  and  the  hour  come,  decline  to 
carry  out  her  plan.  I  could  not  believe  it,  I  say,  at  first ;  and  I 
tried  arguments  and  entreaties  without  stint,  thinking  that  she 
only  asked  to  be  entreated  or  coaxed. 

But  I  found  prayers  and  even  threats  breath  wasted  upon 
her ;  and  beyond  these  I  would  not  go.  I  know  I  have  been 
blamed  by  some  and  ridiculed  by  others  for  not  pushing  the 
matter  farther;  but  those  who  have  stood  face  to  face  with  a 
woman  of  spirit — ^a  woman  whose  very  frailty  and  weakness  fought 
for  her — ^will  better  understand  the  difficulties  with  which  I  had 
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to  contend  and  the  manner  in  which  conviction  was  at  last  borne 
in  on  my  mind.  I  had  never  before  confronted  stubbornness  of 
this  kind.  As  mademoiselle  said  again  and  again,  I  might  force 
her  to  Court,  but  I  could  not  make  her  si)eak. 

When  I  had  tried  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  still  found  no 
way  of  overcoming  her  resolution — the  while  Fanchette  looked  on 
with  a  face  of  wood,  neither  aiding  me  nor  taking  part  against  me — 
I  lost,  I  confess,  in  the  chagrin  of  the  moment  that  sense  of  duty 
which  had  hitherto  animated  me;  and  though  my  relation  to 
mademoiselle  should  have  made  me  as  careful  as  ever  of  her 
safety,  even  in  her  own  despite,  I  left  her  at  last  in  anger  and  went 
out  without  saying  another  word  about  removing  her — a  thing 
which  was  still  in  my  power.  I  believe  a  very  brief  reflection 
would  have  recalled  me  to  myself  and  my  duty ;  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  given  me,  for  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  head 
of  the  stairs  before  Fanchette  came  after  me,  and  called  to  me  in 
a  whisper  to  stop. 

She  held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  this  she  raised  to  my  face, 
smiling  at  the  disorder  which  she  doubtless  read  there.  ^  Do  you 
say  that  this  house  is  not  safe?'  she  asked  abruptly,  lowering 
the  light  as  she  spoke. 

*  You  have  tried  a  house  in  Blois  before  ? '  I  replied  with  the 
same  bluntness.     '  You  should  know  as  well  as  I,  woman.' 

*  She  must  be  taken  from  here,  then,'  she  answered,  nodding 
her  head,  cunningly.  *  I  can  persuade  her.  Do  you  send  for 
your  people,  and  be  here  in  half  an  hour.  It  may  take  me  that 
time  to  wheedle  her.     But  I  shall  do  it.' 

'  Then  listen,'  I  said  eagerly,  seizing  the  opportunity  and  her 
sleeve  and  drawing  her  farther  from  the  door.  '  If  you  can  persuade 
her  to  that,  you  can  persuade  to  all  I  wish.  Listen,  my  friend,'  I 
continued,  sinking  my  voice  still  lower.  *  If  she  will  see  the  king  for 
only  ten  minutes,  and  tell  him  what  she  knows,  I  will  give  you ' 

*  WTiat?'  the  woman  asked  suddenly  and  harshly,  drawing  at 
the  same  time  her  sleeve  from  my  hand. 

*  Fifty  crowns,'  I  replied,  naming  in  my  desperation  a  sum 
which  would  seem  a  fortune  to  a  person  in  her  position.  ^  Fifty 
crowns  down,  the  moment  the  interview  is  over.' 

*And  for  that  you  would  have  me  sell  her!'  the  woman 
cried  with  a  rude  intensity  of  passion  which  struck  me  like  a 
blow.  ^  For  shame !  For  shame,  man  1  You  persuaded  her  to 
leave  her  home  and  her  friends,  and  the  country  where  she  was 
known ;  and  now  you  would  have  me  sell  her !     Shame  on  you  I 
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Go !  *  she  added  scornfully.  *  Go  this  instant  and  get  your  men. 
The  king,  say  you  ?  The  king  !  I  tell  you  I  would  not  have  her 
finger  ache  to  save  all  your  kings ! ' 

She  flounced  away  with  that,  and  I  retired  crestfallen ;  won- 
dering much  at  the  fidelity  which  Providence,  doubtless  for  the 
well-being  of  the  gentle,  possibly  for  the  good  of  all,  has  implanted 
in  the  humble.  Finding  Simon,  to  whom  I  had  scarce  patience  to 
speak,  waiting  on  the  stairs  below,  I  despatched  him  to  Maignan, 
to  bid  him  come  to  me  with  his  men.  Meanwhile  I  watched  the 
house  myself  until  their  arrival,  and  then,  going  up,  found  that 
Fanchette  had  been  as  good  as  her  word.  Mademoiselle,  with  a 
sullen  mien,  and  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  consented  to  descend, 
and,  preceded  by  a  couple  of  links,  which  Maignan  had  thoughtfully 
provided,  was  escorted  safely  to  my  lodgings ;  where  I  bestowed 
her  in  the  rooms  below  my  own,  which  I  had  designed  for  her. 

At  the  door  she  turned  and  bowed  to  me,  her  face  on  fire. 

*So  far,  sir,  you  have  got  your  way,'  she  said,  breathing 
quickly,  *  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  however,  you  will  get  it  farther 
^even  by  bribing  my  woman ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LAST  VALOIS. 

I  STOOD  for  a  few  moments  on  the  stairs,  wondering  what  I  should 
do  in  an  emergency  to  which  the  Marquis's  message  of  the  after- 
noon attached  so  pressing  a  character.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
I  might  have  waited  until  morning,  and  felt  tolerably  certain  of 
finding  mademoiselle  in  a  more  reasonable  mood  then.  But  as  it 
was  I  dared  not  wait.  I  dared  not  risk  the  delay,  and  I  came 
quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  course  open  to  me  was  to 
go  at  once  to  M.  de  Eambouillet,  and  tell  him  frankly  how  the 
matter  stood. 

Maignan  had  posted  one  of  his  men  at  the  open  doorway  lead- 
ing into  the  street,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  on  the  landing  at 
the  top,  whence  he  could  overlook  an  intruder  without  being 
seen  himself.  Satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  I  left  Bambouillet's 
man  to  reinforce  him,  and  took  with  me  Simon  Fleix,  of  whose  con- 
duct in  regard  to  mademoiselle  I  entertained  the  gravest  doubts. 

The  night,  I  found  on  reaching  the  street,  was  cold,  the  sky 
where  it  was  visible^between  the  eaves  being  bright  with  stars.     A 
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sharp  wind  was  blowing,  too,  compelling  us  to  wrap  our  cloaks  round 
us  and  hurry  on  at  a  pace  which  agreed  well  with  the  excitement 
of  my  thoughts.  Assured  that  had  mademoiselle  been  complaisant 
I  might  have  seen  my  mission  accomplished  within  the  hour,  it 
was  impossible  I  should  not  feel  impatient  with. one  who,  to 
gratify  a  whim,  played  with  the  secrets  of  a  kingdom  as  if  they 
were  counters,  and  risked  in  passing  ill-humour  the  results  of 
weeks  of  preparation.  And  I  was  impatient,  and  with  her.  But 
my  resentment  fell  so  far  short  of  the  occasion  that  I  wondered 
uneasily  at  my  own  easiness,  and  felt  more  annoyed  with  myself 
for  failing  to  be  properly  annoyed  with  her,  than  inclined  to  lay  the 
blame  where  it  was  due.  It  was  in  vain  I  told  myself  contemptu- 
ously that  she  was  a  woman,  and  that  women  were  not  accountable. 
I  felt  that  the  real  secret  and  motive  of  my  indulgence  lay,  not  in 
this,  but  in  the  suspicion,  which  her  reference  to  the  favour  given 
me  on  my  departure  from  Eosny  had  converted  almost  into  a 
certainty,  that  I  was  myself  the  cause  of  her  sudden  ill-humour. 

I  might  have  followed  this  train  of  thought  farther,  and  to 
very  pertinent  conclusions.  But  on  reaching  M.  de  Eambouillet's 
lodging  I  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  abnormally  quiet  aspect  of 
the  house,  on  the  steps  of  which  half  a  dozen  servants  might 
commonly  be  seen  lounging.  Now  the  doors  were  closed,  no 
lights  shone  through  the  windows,  and  the  hall  sounded  empty  and 
desolate  when  I  knocked.  Not  a  lackey  hurried  to  receive  me  even 
then ;  but  the  slipshod  tread  of  the  old  porter,  as  he  came  with  a 
lantern  to  open,  alone  broke  the  silence.  I  waited  eagerly 
wondering  what  all  this  could  mean  ;  and  when  the  man  at  last 
opened,  and,  recognising  my  face,  begged  my  pardon  if  he  had 
kept  me  waiting  I  asked  him  impatiently  what  was  the  matter. 

'  And  where  is  the  Marquis?'  I  added,  stepping  inside  to  be 
out  of  the  wind,  and  loosening  my  cloak. 

*  Have  you  not  heard,  sir  ? '  the  man  asked,  holding  up  his 
lantern  to  my  face.  He  was  an  old,  wizened,  lean  fellow.  '  It  is 
a  break-up,  sir,  I  am  afraid,  this  time.' 

'  A  break-up  ? '  I  rejoined,  peevishly.  *  Speak  out,  man !  What 
is  the  matter  ?     I  hate  mysteries.' 

'  You  have  not  heard  the  news,  sir  ?  That  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur 
and  Marshal  Eetz,  with  all  their  people,  left  Blois  this  afternoon  ? ' 

*  No  ? '  I  answered,  somewhat  startled.  '  Whither  are  they  gone  ? ' 
^  To  Paris,  it  is  said,  sir, — to  join  the  League.' 

*  But  do  you  mean  that  they  have  deserted  the  king  ? '  I  asked.* 

*  For  certain,  sir ! '  he  answered. 
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^  Not  the  Duke  of  Mereoeur  ? '  I  exclaimed.  *  Why,  man,  he 
is  the  king's  brother-in-law.     He  owes  everything  to  him.' 

^  Well,  he  is  gone,  sir,'  the  old  man  answered  positively.  *  The 
news  was  brought  to  M.  le  Marquis  about  four  o'clock  or  a  little 
after.  He  got  his  people  together,  and  started  after  them  to  try 
and  persuade  them  to  return.     Or,  so  it  is  said.' 

As  quickly  as  I  could,  I  reviewed  the  situation  in  my  mind.  If 
this  strange  news  were  true,  and  men  like  Mereoeur,  who  had 
every  reason  to  stand  by  the  king,  as  well  as  men  like  Ketz,  who 
had  long  been  suspected  ofdisafifection,  were  abandoning  the  Court, 
the  danger  must  be  coming  close  indeed.  The  king  must  feel  his 
throne  aheady  tottering,  and  be  eager  to  grasp  any  means  of  sup- 
porting it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seemed  to  be  my 
paramount  duty  to  reach  him  ;  to  gain  his  ear  if  possible,  and  at 
all  risks;  that  I  and  not  Bruhl,  Navarre  not  Turenne,  might 
profit  by  the  first  impulse  of  self-preservation. 

Bidding  the  porter  shut  his  door  and  keep  close,  I  hurried  to 
the  Castle,  and  was  presently  more  than  confirmed  in  my  reso- 
lution. For  to  my  surprise  I  found  the  Court  in  much  the  same 
state  as  M.  de  Bambouillet's  house.  There  were  double  guards 
indeeji  at  the  gates,  who  let  me  pass  after  scrutinising  me 
narrowly  ;  but  the  courtyard,  which  should  have  been  at  this  hour 
ablaze  with  torches  and  crowded  with  lackeys  and  grooms,  was  a 
dark  wilderness,  in  which  half  a  dozen  links  trembled  mournfully. 
Passing  through  the  doors  I  found  things  within  in  the  same 
state  :  the  hall  ill  lit  and  desolate ;  the  staircase  manned  only  by 
a  few  whispering  groups,  who  scanned  me  as  I  passed ;  the  ante- 
chambers almost  empty,  or  occupied  by  the  grey  uniforms  of  the 
Switzer  guards.  Where  I  had  looked  to  see  courtiers  assembling 
to  meet  their  sovereign  and  assure  him  of  their  fidelity,  I  found 
only  gloomy  faces,  watchful  eyes,  and  mouths  ominously  closed. 
An  air  of  constraint  and  foreboding  rested  on  all.  A  single  footstep 
sounded  hollowly.  The  long  corridors,  which  had  so  lately  rung 
with  laughter  and  the  rattle  of  dice,  seemed  already  devoted  to  the 
silence  and  desolation  which  awaited  them  when  the  Court  should 
depart.  Where  any  spoke  I  caught  the  name  of  Guise  ;  and  I  could 
have  fancied  that  his  mighty  shadow  lay  upon  the  place  and  cursed  it. 

Entering  the  chamber,  I  found  matters  little  better  there. 
His  Majesty  was  not  present,  nor  were  any  of  the  Court  ladies  ; 
but  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  among  whom  I  recognised  Bevol, 
one  of  the  king's  secretaries,  stood  near  the  alcove.  They  looked 
up  on  my  entrance,  as  though  expecting  news,  and  then,  seeing 
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who  it  was,  looked  away  again  impatiently.  The  Duke  of  Nevers 
was  walking  moodily  to  and  fro  before  one  of  the  windows,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back:  while  Biron  and  Crillon,  reconciled 
by  the  common  peril,  talked  loudly  on  the  hearth.  I  hesitated  a 
moment,  uncertain  how  to  proceed,  for  I  was  not  yet  so  old  at 
Court  as  to  feel  at  home  there.  But,  at  last  making  up  mind,  I 
walked  boldly  up  to  Crillon  and  requested  his  good  offices  to  pro- 
cure me  an  immediate  audience  of  the  king. 

*  An  audience  ?  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  see  him  alone  ?  ' 
he  said,  raising  his  eyebrows  and  looking  whimsically  at  Biron. 

*  That  is  my  petition,  M.  de  Crillon,'  I  answered  firmly,  though 
my  heart  sank.  '  I  am  here  on  M.  de  Bambouillet's  business, 
and  I  need  to  see  his  Majesty  forthwith.' 

*  Well,  that  is  straightforward,'  he  replied,  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder.  *  And  you  shall  see  him.  In  coming  to  Crillon  you 
have  come  to  the  right  man.  Eevol,'  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  secretary,  '  this  gentleman  bears  a  message  from  M.  de  Bam- 
bouillet  to  the  king.  Take  him  to  the  closet  without  delay,  my 
friend,  and  announce  him.     I  will  be  answerable  for  him.' 

But  the  secretary  shrugged  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears.  *  It  is 
quite  impossible,  M.  de  Crillon,'  he  said  gravely.  *  Quite  impossible 
at  present.' 

'  Impossible  !  Chut !  I  do  not  know  the  word,'  Crillon 
retorted  rudely.  *  Come,  take  him  at  once,  and  blame  me  if  ill 
comes  of  it.    Do  you  hear  ? ' 

*  But  his  Majesty ' 

*  Well?' 

'  Is  at  his  devotions,'  the  secretary  said  stiffly. 

*  His  Majesty's  devotions  be  hanged  ! '  Crillon  rejoined — so 
loudly  that  there  was  a  general  titter,  and  M.  de  Nevers  laughed 
grimly.  *  Do  you  hear  ? '  the  Avennais  continued,  his  face 
growing  redder  and  his  voice  higher,  *  c»r  must  I  pull  your  ears,  my 
friend?  Take  this  gentleman  to  the  closet,  I  say,  and  if  his 
Majesty  be  angry,  tell  him  it  was  by  my  order.  I  tell  you  he 
comes  from  Eambouillet.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  threat,  or  the  mention  of  M. 
de  Bambouillet's  name,  which  convinced  the  secretary.  But  at  any 
rate,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  acquiesced. 

He  nodded  sullenly  to  me  to  follow  him,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
curtain  which  masked  the  door  of  the  closet.  I  followed  him 
across  the  chamber,  after  muttering  a  hasty  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  Crillon ;  and  I  had  as  nearly  as  possible  reached  the  door 
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when  the  bustle  of  some  one  entering  the  chamber  caught  my  ear. 
I  had  just  time  to  turn  and  see  that  this  was  Bruhl,  just  time  to 
intercept  the  dark  look  of  chagrin  and  surprise  which  he  fixed  on 
me,  and  then  Kevol,  holding  up  the  curtain,  signed  to  me  to  enter. 

I  expected  to  pass  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
had  my  reverence  ready.  Instead,  I  found  myself  to  my  surprise  in 
a  small  chamber,  or  rather  passage,  curtained  at  both  ends,  and 
occupied  by  a  couple  of  guardsmen — members,  doubtless,  of  the 
Band  of  the  Forty-Five — who  rose  at  my  entrance  and  looked  at 
me  dubiously.  Their  guard-room,  dimly  illumined  by  a  lamp  of  red 
glass,  seemed  to  me,  in  spite  of  its  curtains  and  velvet  bench,  and 
the  thick  tapestry  which  kept  out  every  breath  of  wholesome  air, 
the  most  sombre  I  could  imagine.  And  the  most  ill-omened.  But 
I  had  no  time  to  make  any  long  observation ;  for  Kevol,  passing  me 
brusquely,  raised  the  curtain  at  the  other  end,  and,  with  his  finger 
on  his  lip,  bade  me  by  signs  to  enter. 

I  did  so  as  silently,  the  heavy  scent  of  perfumes  striking  me 
in  the  face  as  I  raised  a  second  curtain,  and  stopped  short  a  pace 
beyond  it ;  partly  in  reverence — ^because  kings  love  their  subjects 
best  at  a  distance — and  partly  in  surprise.  For  the  room,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  in  which  I  stood,  was  in  darkness ;  only 
the  farther  end  being  illumined  by  a  cold  pale  flood  of  moonlight, 
which,  passing  through  a  high,  strait  window,  lay  in  a  silvery 
sheet  on  the  floor.  For  an  instant  I  thought  I  was  alone ;  then 
I  saw,  resting  against  this  window,  with  a  hand  on  either  muUion, 
a  tall  figure,  having  something  strange  about  the  head.  This 
peculiarity  presently  resolved  itself  into  the  turban  in  which  I  had 
once  before  seen  his  Majesty.  The  king — for  he  it  was — was  talking 
to  himself.  He  had  not  heard  me  enter,  and  having  his  back  to  me 
remained  unconscious  of  my  presence. 

I  paused  in  doubt,  afraid  to  advance,  anxious  to  withdraw ;  yet 
uncertain  whether  I  could  move  again  unheard.  At  this  moment 
while  I  stood  hesitating,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  his  words,  reaching 
my  ears,  riveted  my  attention,  so  strange  and  eerie  were  both  they 
and  his  tone.  *  They  say  there  is  ill-luck  in  thirteen,'  he  muttered. 
*  Thirteenth  Valois  and  last ! '  He  paused  to  laugh  a  wicked,  mirth- 
less laugh.  *  Ay, — Thirteenth !  And  it  is  thirteen  years  since  I 
entered  Paris,  a  ci*owned  King !  There  were  Quelus  and  Maugiron 
and  St.  M^grin  and  I — and  Ae,  I  remember.  Ah,  those  days,  those 
nights  !  I  would  sell  my  soul  to  live  them  again  ;  had  I  not  sold  it 
long  ago  in  the  living  them  once !  We  were  young  then,  and  rich, 
and  I  was  king ;  and  Quelus  was  an  Apollo !     He  died  calling  on 
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me  to  save  him.  And  Maugiron  died,  blaspheming  God  and  the 
saints.  And  St.  Megrin,  he  had  thirty-fom-  wounds.  And  he — he 
is  dead  too,  curse  him !  They  are  all  dead,  all  dead,  and  it  is  all 
over !     My  God  !  it  is  all  over,  it  is  all  over,  it  is  all  over ! ' 

He  repeated  the  last  four  words  more  than  a  dozen  times,  rocking 
himself  to  and  fro  by  his  hold  on  the  mnllions.  I  trembled  as  I 
listened,  partly  through  fear  on  my  own  account  should  I  be  dis- 
covered, and  partly  by  reason  of  the  horror  of  despair  and  remorse 
— ^no,  not  remorse,  regret — which  spoke  in  his  monotonous  voice. 
I  guessed  that  some  impulse  had  lad  him  to  draw  the  curtain  from 
the  window  and  shade  the  lamp ;  and  that  then,  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  moonlit  country,  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
vicious,  heated  atmosphere,  heavy  with  intrigue  and  worse,  in 
which  he  had  spent  his  strength,  had  forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 
For  he  presently  went  on. 

^  France !  Ay,  there  it  lies  !  And  what  will  they  do  with  it  ? 
Will  they  cut  it  up  into  pieces,  as  it  was  before  old  Louis  XI.  ? 
Will  Mercoeur — curse  him ! — ^be  the  most  Christian  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany ?  And  Mayenne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Paris  and 
the  Upper  Seine  ?  Or  will  the  little  Prince  of  B^m  beat  them, 
and  be  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  Protector  of  the 
Churches?  Curse  him  too!  He  is  thirty-six.  He  is  my  age. 
But  he  is  young  and  strong,  and  has  all  before  him.  While  I — 
I — 'o\  my  God,  have  mercy  on  me!  Have  mercy  on  me,  0 
God  in  Heaven ! ' 

With  the  last  word  he  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  step  before  the 
window,  and  burst  into  such  an  agony  of  unmanly  tears  and  sob- 
bings as  I  had  never  dreamed  of  or  imagined,  and  least  of  all  in 
the  King  of  France.  Hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  more  ashamed 
or  terrified,  I  turned  at  all  risks,  and  stealthily  lifting  the  curtain, 
crept  out  with  infinite  care ;  and  happily  with  so  much  good  fortune 
as  to  escape  detection.  There  was  space  enough  between  the  two 
curtains  to  admit  my  body  and  no  more ;  and  here  I  stood  a  short 
while  to  collect  my  thoughts.  Then,  striking  my  scabbard  againgt 
the  wall,  as  though  by  accident,  and  coughing  loudly  at  the 
same  moment,  I  twitched  the  curtain  aside  with  some  violence 
and  re-entered,  thinking  that  by  these  means  I  had  given  him 
warning  enough. 

But  I  had  not  reckoned  on  the  darkness  in  which  the  room 
lay,  or  the  excitable  state  in  which  I  had  left  him.  He  heard  me, 
indeed,  but  being  able  to  see  only  a  tall,  indistinct  figure  approach- 
ing him,  he  took  fright,  and  falling  back  against  the  moonlit 
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window,  as  though  he  saw  a  ghost,  thrust  out  his  hand,  gasping  at 
the  same  time  two  words,  which  sounded  to  me  like  *  Ha !  Guise!  * 

The  next  instant,  discerning  that  I  fell  on  my  knee  where  I 
stood,  and  came  no  nearer,  he  recovered  himself.  With  an  eflfort, 
which  his  breathing  made  very  apparent,  he  asked  in  an  unsteady 
voice  who  it  was. 

'  One  of  your  Majesty's  most  faithful  servants,*  I  answered, 
remaining  on  my  knee,  and  affecting  to  see  nothing. 

Keeping  his  face  towards  me,  he  sidled  to  the  lamp  and 
strove  to  withdraw  the  shade.  But  his  fingers  trembled  so  violently 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  succeeded,  and  set  free  the 
cheerful  beams,  which,  suddenly  filling  the  room  with  radiance, 
disclosed  to  my  wondering  eyes,  instead  of  darkness  and  the  cold 
gleam  of  the  moon,  a  profusion  of  riches,  of  red  stuffs  and  gemmed 
trifles  and  gilded  arms  crowded  together  in  reckless  disorder.  A 
monkey  chained  in  one  comer  began  to  gibber  and  mow  at  me.  A 
cloak  of  strange  cut,  stretched  on  a  wooden  stand,  deceived  me  for 
an  instant  into  thinking  that  there  was  a  third  person  present;  while 
the  table,  heaped  with  dolls  and  powder-puffs,  dog-collars  and  sweet- 
meats, a  mask,  a  woman's  slipper,  a  pair  of  pistols,  some  potions,  a 
scourge,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  like  litter,  had  as  melancholy 
an  appearance  in  my  eyes  as  the  king  himself,  whose  disorder  the 
light  disclosed  without  mercy.  His  turban  was  awry,  and  betrayed 
the  premature  baldness  of  his  scalp.  The  paint  on  his  cheeks  was 
cracked  and  stained,  and  had  soiled  the  gloves  he  wore.  He  looked 
fifty  years  old ;  and  in  his  excitement  he  had  tugged  his  sword  to 
the  front,  whence  it  refused  to  be  thrust  back. 

'Who  sent  you  here?'  he  asked,  when  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered his  senses  as  to  recognise  me,  which  he  did  with  great 
surprise. 

'  I  am  here,  sire,'  I  answered  evasively,  '  to  place  myself  at 
your  Majesty's  service.' 

*  Such  loyalty  is  rare,'  he  answered,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  *  But 
stand  up,  sir.  I  suppose  I  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
and,  losing  a  Mercoeur,  be  glad  to  receive  a  Marsac.' 

'  By  your  leave,  sire,'  I  rejoined  hardily,  '  the  exchange  is  not 
so  adverse.  Your  Majesty  may  make  another  duke  when  you  will. 
But  honest  men  are  not  so  easily  come  by.' 

'  So !  so ! '  he  answered,  looking  at  me  with  a  fierce  light  in 
his  eyes.  *  You  remind  me  in  season,  I  may  still  make  and 
unmake  I  I  am  still  King  of  France  ?  That  is  so,  sirrah,  is  it 
not?' 
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'  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise ! '  I  answered  earnestly. 
'  It  is  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  certain  means  by  which  you 
may  give  fuller  eflfect  to  your  wishes  that  I  am  here.  The  King 
of  Navarre  desires  only,  sire ^ 

*Tut,  tut!'  he  exclaimed  impatiently,  and  with  some  dis- 
pleasure, *  I  know  his  will  better  than  you,  man.  But  you  see,* 
he  continued  cunningly,  forgetting  my  inferior  position  as  quickly 
as  he  had  remembered  it,  *Turenne  promises  well,  too.  And 
Turenne — ^it  is  true  he  may  play  the  Lorrainer.  But  if  I  trust 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  he  prove  false  to  me ' 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but  strode  to  and  fro  a 
time  or  two,  his  mind,  which  had  a  natural  inclination  towards 
crooked  courses,  bent  on  some  scheme  by  which  he  might  play 
oflF  the  one  party  against  the  other.  Apparently  he  was  not 
very  successful  in  finding  one,  however ;  or  else  the  ill-luck  with 
which  he  had  supported  the  League  against  the  Huguenots 
recurred  to  his  mind.  For  he  presently  stopped,  with  a  sigh,  and 
came  back  to  the  point. 

*  If  I  knew  that  Turenne  were  lying,'  he  muttered,  *  then  in- 
deed  .  But  Eosny  promised  evidence,  and  he  has  sent  me  none.' 

*  It  is  at  hand,  sire,'  I  answered,  my  heart  beginning  to  beat. 
*  Your  Majesty  will  remember  that  M.  de  Eoshy  honoured  me  with 
the  task  of  introducing  it  to  you.' 

*  To  be  sure,'  he  replied,  awaking  as  from  a  dream,  and  looking 
and  speaking  eagerly.  *  Matters  to-day  have  driven  everything 
out  of  my  head.  Where  is  your  witness,  man  ?  Convince  me, 
and  we  will  act  promptly.  We  will  give  them  Jamac  and  Mon- 
contour  over  again.     Is  he  outside  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  woman,  sire,'  I  made  answer,  dashed  somewhat  by  his 
sudden  and  feverish  alacrity. 

'  A  woman,  eh  ?    You  have  her  here  ? ' 

*  No,  sire,'  I  replied,  wondering  what  he  would  say  to  my  next 
piece  of  information.  *  She  is  in  Blois,  she  has  arrived,  but  the  truth 
is — I  humbly  crave  ^our  Majesty's  indulgence — she  refuses  to 
come  or  speak.  I  cannot  well  bring  her  here  by  force,  and  I  have 
sought  you,  sire,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  your  commands  in  the 
matter.' 

He  stared  at  me  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

*  Is  she  young  ? '  he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

*  Yes,  sire,'  I  answered.  *  She  is  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess 
of  Navarre,  and  a  ward  also  of  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne.' 

^  Gad !  then  she  is  worth  hearing,  the  little  rebel  I '  he  replied. 
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*  A  ward  of  Turenne's  is  she  ?  Ho !  ho !  And  now  she  will  not 
speak  ?  My  cousin  of  Navarre  now  would  know  how  to  bring  her  to 
her  senses,  but  I  have  eschewed  these  vanities.  I  might  send  and 
have  her  brought,  it  is  true ;  but  a  very  little  thing  would  cause  a 
barricade  to-night.' 

'And  besides,  sire,'  I  ventured  to  add,  *she  is  known  to 
Turenne's  people  here,  who  have  once  stolen  her  away.  Were 
she  brought  to  your  Majesty  with  any  degree  of  openness,  they 
would  learn  it,  and  know  that  the  game  was  lost.' 

*  Which  would  not  suit  me,'  he  answered,  nodding  and  looking 
at  me  gloomily.  *  They  might  anticipate  our  Jamac ;  and  until 
we  have  settled  matters  with  one  or  the  other  our  person  is  not 
too  secure.  You  must  go  and  fetch  her.  She  is  at  your  lodging. 
She  must  be  brought,  man.' 

*  I  will  do  what  you  command,  sire,'  I  answered.  '  But  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  she  will  not  come.' 

He  lost  his  temper  at  that.  'Then  why,  in  the  devil's 
name,  have  you  troubled  me  with  the  matter?'  he  cried 
savagely.  'God  knows — I  don't — why  Eosny  employed  such  a 
man  and  such  a  woman.  He  might  have  seen  from  the  cut  of 
your  cloak,  sir,  which  is  full  six  months  behind  the  fashion,  that 
you  could  not  manage  a  woman !  Was  ever  such  damnable  folly 
heard  of  in  this  world  ?  But  it  is  Navarre's  loss,  not  mine.  It  is  his 
loss.  And  I  hope  to  Heaven  it  may  be  yours  too!'  he  added 
fiercely. 

There  was  so  much  in  what  he  said  that  I  bent  before  the 
storm,  and  accepted  with  humility  blame  which  was  as  natural  on 
his  part  as  it  was  undeserved  on  mine.  Indeed  I  could  not 
wonder  at  his  Majesty's  anger  ;  nor  should  I  have  wondered 
at  it  in  a  greater  man.  I  knew  that  but  for  reasons,  on  which  I  did 
not  wish  to  dwell,  I  should  have  shared  it  to  the  full,  and  spoken 
quite  as  strongly  of  the  caprice  which  ruined  hopes  and  lives  for 
a  whim. 

The  king  continued  for  some  time  to  say  to  me  all  the  hard 
things  he  could  think  of.  Wearied  at  last  by  my  patience,  he 
paused,  and  cried  angrily,  'Well,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for 
yourself  ?     Can  you  suggest  nothing  ? ' 

*  I  dare  not  mention  to  your  Majesty,'  I  said  humbly,  '  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  alternative.' 

'  You  mean  that  I  should  go  to  the  wench ! '  he  answered — for 
he  did  not  lack  quickness.  * "  Se  no  va  el  otero  a  Mahoma,  vaya 
Mahoma  al  otero/'  as  Mendoza  says.    But  the  saucy  quean,  to 
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force  me  to  go  to  her !  Did  my  wife  guess — but  there,  I  will  go. 
By  God  I  will  go ! '  he  added  abruptly  and  fiercely.  '  I  will  live 
to  ruin  Eetz  yet !     Where  is  your  lodging  ? ' 

I  told  him,  wondering  much  at  this  flash  of  the  old  spirit, 
which  twenty  years  before  had  won  him  a  reputation  his  later  life 
did  nothing  to  sustain. 

^  Do  you  know,'  he  asked,  speaking  with  sustained  energy  and 
clearness,  *  the  door  by  which  M.  de  Eosny  entered  to  talk  with 
me  ?     Can  you  find  it  in  the  dark  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sire,*  I  answered,  my  heart  beating  high. 

'Then  be  in  waiting  there  two  hours  before  midnight,'  he 
replied.  *  Be  well  armed,  but  alone.  I  shall  know  how  to  make 
the  girl  speak.  I  can  trust  you,  I  suppose  ? '  he  added  suddenly, 
stepping  nearer  to  me  and  looking  fixedly  into  my  eyes. 

'  I  will  answer  for  your  Majesty's  life  with  my  own,'  I  replied, 
sinking  on  one  knee. 

'  I  believe  you,  sir,'  he  answered  gravely,  giving  me  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  then  turning  away.  *  So  be  it.  Now  leave  me.  You 
have  been  here  too  long  already.  Not  a  word  to  any  one  as  you 
value  your  life.' 

I  made  fitting  answer  and  was  leaving  him ;  but  when  I  had 
my  hand  already  on  the  curtain,  he  called  me  back.  *  In  Heaven's 
name  get  a  new  cloak ! '  he  said  peevishly,  eyeing  me  all  over 
with  his  face  puckered  up.  '  Get  a  new  cloak,  man,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  It  is  worse  seen  firom  the  side  than  the 
front.     It  would  ruin  the  cleverest  courtier  of  them  all ! ' 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A   HOYAL  PERIL. 


The  elation  with  which  I  had  heard  the  king  announce  his 
resolution  quickly  diminished  on  cooler  reflection.  It  stood  in 
particular  at  a  very  low  ebb  as  I  waited,  an  hour  later,  at  the  little 
north  postern  of  the  Castle,  and,  cowering  within  the  shelter 
of  the  arch  to  escape  the  wind,  debated  whether  his  Majesty's 
energy  would  sustain  him  to  the  point  of  action,  or  whether 
he  might  not,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  treacherous  vacillation 
which  had  again  and  again  marred  his  plans,  send  those  to 
keep  the  appointment  who  would  give  a  final  account  of  me.  The 
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longer  I  considered  his  character  the  more  dubious  I  grew.  The 
loneliness  of  the  situation,  the  darkness,  the  black  front,  unbroken 
by  any  glimmer  of  light,  which  the  Castle  presented  on  this  side, 
and  the  unusual  and  gloomy  stillness  which  lay  upon  the  town, 
all  contributed  to  increase  my  uneasiness.  It  was  with  apprehen- 
sion as  well  as  relief  that  I  caught  at  last  the  soimd  of  footsteps 
on  the  stone  staircase,  and,  standing  a  little  to  one  side,  saw  a 
streak  of  light  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

On  the  latter  being  partially  opened  a  voice  cried  my  name. 
I  advanced  with  caution  and  showed  myself.  A  brief  conversation 
ensued  between  two  or  three  persons  who  stood  within ;  but  in 
the  end,  a  masked  figure,  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying as  the  king,  stepped  briskly  out. 

'  You  are  armed  ? '  he  said,  pausing  a  second  opposite  me. 

I  put  back  my  cloak  and  showed  him,  by  the  light  which 
streamed  from  the  doorway,  that  I  carried  pistols  as  well  as  a 
sword. 

*  Good  ! '  he  answered  briefly ;  *  then  let  us  go.  Do  you  walk 
on  my  left  hand,  my  friend.     It  is  a  dark  night,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

*  Very  dark,  sire,'  I  said. 

He  made  no  answer  to  this,  and  we  started,  proceeding  with 
caution  until  we  had  crossed  the  narrow  bridge,  and  then  with 
greater  freedom  and  at  a  better  pace.  The  slendemess  of  the  at- 
tendance at  Court  that  evening,  and  the  cold  wind,  which  swept 
even  the  narrowest  streets  and  drove  roisterers  indoors,  rendered 
it  unlikely  that  we  should  be  stopped  or  molested  by  any 
except  professed  thieves ;  and  for  these  I  was  prepared.  The  king 
showed  no  inclination  to  talk  ;  and  keeping  silence  myself  out  of 
respect,  I  had  time  to  calculate  the  chances  and  to  consider 
whether  his  Majesty  would  succeed  where  I  had  failed. 

This  calculation,  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  keenest 
watchfulness  on  my  part  whenever  we  turned  a  comer  or  passed 
the  mouth  of  an  alley,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  our  safe  arrival 
at  the  house.  Briefly  apologising  to  the  king  for  the  meanness 
and  darkness  of  the  staircase,  I  begged  leave  to  precede  him, 
and  rapidly  mounted  until  I  met  Maignan.  WTiispering  to  him 
that  all  was  well,  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  answer,  but,  bidding 
him  be  on  the  watch,  I  led  the  king  on  with  as  much  deference 
as  was  possible  until  we  stood  at  the  door  of  Mademoiselle's 
apartment,  which  I  have  elsewhere  stated  to  consist  of  an  outer 
and  inner  room.     The  door  was  opened  by  Simon  Fleix,  and 
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him  I  promptly  sent  out.     Then,  standing  aside  and  uncovering, 
I  begged  the  king  to  enter. 

He  did  so,  still  wearing  his  hat  and  mask,  and  I  followed  and 
secured  the  door.  A  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling  diffused  an 
imperfect  light  through  the  room,  which  was  smaller  but  more 
comfortable  in  appearance  than  that  which  I  rented  overhetid.  I 
observed  that  Fanchette,  whose  harsh  countenance  looked  more  for- 
bidding than  usual,  occupied  a  stool  which  she  had  set  in  a  strange 
fashion  against  the  inner  door ;  but  I  thought  no  more  of  this  at 
the  moment,  my  attention  passing  quickly  to  mademoiselle,  who 
sat  crouching  before  the  fire,  enveloped  in  a  large  outdoor  cloak, 
as  if  she  felt  the  cold.  Her  back  was  towards  us,  and  she  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  still  ignorant  of  our  presence.  With  a 
muttered  word  I  pointed  her  out  to  the  king,  and  went  towards 
her  with  him. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vire  !  I  have  the  honour * 

She  would  not  turn,  and  I  stopped.  Clearly  she  heard,  but 
she  betrayed  that  she  did  so  only  by  drawing  her  cloak  more 
closely  round  her.  Primed  by  my  respect  for  the  king,  I  touched 
her  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  '  Mademoiselle ! '  I  said  impatiently, 
'  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  but ' 

She  shook  herself  free  from  my  hand  with  so  rude  a  gesture 
that  I  broke  off,  and  stood  gaping  foolishly  at  her.  The  king 
smiled,  and  nodding  to  me  to  step  back  a  pace,  took  the  task  on 
himself.  '  Mademoiselle,'  he  said  with  dignity,  *  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed  ' 

His  voice  had  a  magical  effect.  Before  he  could  add  another 
word  she  sprang  up  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  and  faced  us,  a  cry 
of  alarm  on  her  lips.  Simultaneously  we  both  cried  out  too,  for 
it  was  not  mademoiselle  at  all.  The  woman  who  confronted  us, 
her  hand  on  her  mask,  her.  eyes  glittering  through  the  slits, 
was  of  a  taller  and  fuller  figure.  We  stared  at  her.  Then  a  lock 
of  bright  golden  hair  which  had  escaped  from  the  hood  of  her 
cloak  gave  us  the  clue.     '  Madame ! '  the  king  cried. 

*  Madame  de  Bruhl ! '  I  echoed,  my  astonishment  greater 
than  his. 

Seeing  herself  known,  she  began  with  trembling  fingers  to 

undo   the   fastenings   of    her  mask;    but  the   king,   who   had 

hitherto  displayed  a  trustfulness  I  had  not  expected  in  him,  had 

taken  alarm  at  sight  of  her,  as  at  a  thing  unlocked  for,  and  of 
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which  I  had  not  warned  him.  '  How  is  this  ? '  he  said  harshly, 
drawing  back  a  pace  from  her  and  regarding  me  with  anger 
and  distrust.  '  Is  this  some  pretty  arrangement  of  yours,  sir  ? 
Am  I  an  intruder  at  an  assignation,  or  is  this  a  trap  with  M.  de 
Bruhl  in  the  background  ?  Answer,  sirrah ! '  he  continued,  work- 
ing himself  rapidly  into  a  passion.  '  Which  am  I  to  understand  is 
the  case  ? ' 

'  Neither,  sire,'  I  answered  with  as  much  dignity  as  I  could 
assume,  utterly  surprised  and  mystified  as  I  was  by  Madame's 
presence.  '  Your  Majesty  wrongs  Madame  de  Bruhl  as  much  by 
the  one  suspicion  as  you  injure  me  by  the  other.  I  am  equally  in 
the  dark  with  you,  sire,  and  as  little  expected  to  see  madame  here.' 

'  I  came,  sire,'  she  said  proudly,  addressing  herself  to  the  king, 
and  ignoring  me, '  out  of  no  love  to  M.  de  Marsac,  but  as  any  person 
bearing  a  message  to  him  might  come.  Nor  can  you,  sire,'  she 
added  with  spirit,  *  feel  half  as  much  surprise  at  seeing  me  here, 
as  I  at  seeing  your  Majesty.' 

*  I  can  believe  that,'  the  king  answered  drily.  '  I  would  you 
had  not  seen  me.' 

*  The  King  of  France  is  seen  only  when  he  chooses,'  she 
replied,  curtseying  to  the  ground. 

*  Good,'  he  answered.  '  Let  it  be  so,  and  you  will  oblige  the 
King  of  France,  madame.  But  enough,'  he  continued,  turning 
from  her  to  me ;  *  since  this  is  not  the  lady  I  came  to  see,  M.  de 
Marsac,  where  is  she  ? ' 

*  In  the  inner  room,  sire,  I  opine,'  I  said,  advancing  to  Fan- 
chette  with  more  misgiving  at  heart  than  my  manner  evinced. 
'  Your  mistress  is  here,  is  she  not  ? '  I  continued,  addressing  the 
woman  sharply. 

*  Ay,  and  will  not  come  out,'  she  rejoined,  sturdily  keeping  her 
place. 

*  Nonsense ! '  I  said.     '  Tell  her ' 

*  You  may  tell  her  what  you  please,'  she  replied,  refusing  to 
budge  an  inch.     ^  She  can  hear.' 

*  But,  woman  ! '  I  cried  impatiently,  *  you  do  not  understand. 
I  must  speak  with  her.  I  must  speak  with  her  at  once !  On  busi- 
ness of  the  highest  importance.' 

'  As  you  please,'  she  said  rudely,  still  keeping  her  seat.  '  I 
have  told  you  you  can  speak.' 

Perhaps  I  felt  as  foolish  on  this  occasion  as  ever  in  my  life ; 
and  surely  never  was  man  placed  in  a  more  ridiculous  position. 
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After  overcoming  numberless  obstacles,  and  escaping  as  many 
perils,  I  had  brought  the  king  here,  a  feat  beyond  my  highest 
hopes — only  to  be  baffled  and  defeated  by  a  waiting-woman !  I 
stood  irresolute ;  witless  and  confused  ;  while  the  king  waited  half 
angry  and  half  amused,  and  madame  kept  her  place  by  the  en- 
trance, to  which  she  had  retreated. 

I  was  delivered  from  my  dilemma  by  the  curiosity  which  is, 
providentially  perhaps,  a  part  of  woman's  character,  and  which  led 
mademoiselle  to  interfere  herself.  Keenly  on  the  watch  inside, 
she  had  heard  part  of  what  passed  between  us,  and  been  rendered 
inquisitive  by  the  sound  of  a  strange  maa's  voice,  and  by  the 
deference  which  she  could  discern  I  paid  to  the  visitor.  At  this 
moment,  she  cried  out,  accordingly,  to  know  who  was  there ;  and 
Fanchette,  seeming  to  take  this  as  a  command,  rose  and  dragged 
her  stool  aside,  saying  peevishly  and  without  any  increase  of 
respect,  '  There,  I  told  you  she  could  hear.' 

'  Who  is  it  ? '  mademoiselle  asked  again,  in  a  raised  voice. 

I  was  about  to  answer  when  the  king  signed  to  me  to  stand 
back,  and,  advancing  himself,  knocked  gently  on  the  door. 
*  Open,  I  pray  you,  mademoiselle,'  he  said  courteously. 

*  Who  is  there  ?  *  she  cried  again,  her  voice  trembling. 

'  It  is  I,  the  king,'  he  answered  softly ;  but  in  that  tone  of 
majesty  which  belongs  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  descendant, 
and  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  command. 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  and  slowly,  and  with  seeming 
reluctance,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  grated,  and  the  door 
opened.  I  caught  a  glimpse  for  an  instant  of  her  pale  face  and 
bright  eyes,  and  then  his  Majesty,  removing  his  hat,  passed  in 
and  closed  the  door ;  and  I  withdrew  to  the  &rther  end  of  the 
room,  where  madame  continued  to  stand  by  the  entrance. 

I  entertained  a  suspicion,  I  remember,  and  not  unnaturally, 
that  she  had  come  to  my  lodging  as  her  husband's  spy ;  but  her 
first  words  when  I  joined  her  dispelled  this.  *  Quick ! '  she  said 
with  an  imperious  gesture.  *Hear  me  and  let  me  go!  I  have 
waited  long  enough  for  you,  and  suffered  enough  through  you. 
As  for  that  woman  in  there,  she  is  mad,  and  her  servant  too ! 
Now,  listen  to  me.  You  spoke  to  me  honestly  to-day,  and  I 
have  come  to  repay  you.  You  have  an  appointment  with  my 
husband  to-morrow  at  Chavemy.  Is  it  not  so  ? '  she  added  im- 
patiently. 

I  replied  that  it  was  so. 
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'  You  are  to  go  with  one  friend/  she  went  on,  tearing  the  glove 
she  had  taken  oflF,  to  strips  in  her  excitement.  '  He  is  to  meet  you 
with  one  also  ? ' 

*  Yes/  I  assented  reluctantly,  '  at  the  bridge,  madame.' 

^  Then  do  not  go,'  she  rejoined  emphatically.  '  Shame  on  me 
that  I  should  betray  my  husband ;  but  it  were  worse  to  send  an 
innocent  man  to  his  death.  He  will  meet  you  with  one  sword 
only,  according  to  his  challenge,  but  there  will  be  those  under  the 
bridge  who  will  make  certain  work.  There,  I  have  betrayed  him 
now ! '  she  continued  bitterly.     *  It  is  done.     Let  me  go ! ' 

*  Nay,  but,  madame,'  I  said,  feeling  more  concerned  for  her, 
on  whom  from  the  first  moment  of  meeting  her  I  had  brought 
nothing  but  misfortune,  than  sitrprised  by  this  new  treachery  on 
his  part,  '  will  you  not  run  some  risk  in  returning  to  him  ?  Is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you — no  step  I  can  take  for  your 
protection  ? ' 

*  None  1  *  she  said  repellently  and  almost  rudely,  *  except  to 
speed  my  going.' 

'  But  you  will  not  pass  through  the  streets  alone  ? ' 

She  laughed  so  bitterly  my  heart  ached  for  her.  *  The 
unhappy  are  always  safe,'  she  said. 

Remembering  how  short  a  time  it  was  since  I  had  surprised 
her  in  the  first  happiness  of  wedded  love,  I  felt  for  her  all  the  pity 
it  was  natural  I  should  feel.  But  the  responsibility  under  which 
his  Majesty's  presence  and  the  charge  of  mademoiselle  laid  me 
forbade  me  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  evincing  my  grati- 
tude. Gladly  would  I  have  escorted  her  back  to  her  home — even 
if  I  could  not  make  that  home  again  what  it  had  been,  or  restore 
her  husband  to  the  pinnacle  from  which  I  had  dashed  him — but 
I  dared  not  do  this.  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  less,  and 
was  about  to  offer  to  send  one  of  my  men  with  her,  when  a  hurried 
knocking  at  the  outer  door  arrested  the  words  on  my  lips. 

Signing  to  her  to  stand  still,  I  listened.  The  knocking  was 
repeated,  and  grew  each  moment  more  urgent.  There  was  a 
little  grille,  strongly  wired,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  and  this 
I  was  about  to  open  in  order  to  learn  what  was  amiss,  when  Simon's 
voice  reached  me  from  the  farther  side  imploring  me  to  open  the 
door  quickly.  Doubting  the  lad's  prudence,  yet  afraid  to  refuse  lest 
I  should  lose  some  warning  he  had  to  give,  I  paused  a  second,  and 
then  undid  the  fastenings.  The  moment  the  door  gave  way  he  fell 
in  bodily,  crying  out  to  me  to  bar  it  behind  him.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
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through  the  gap  of  a  glare  as  of  torches,  and  saw  by  this  light  half  a 
dozen  flushed  ileuses  in  the  act  of  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  landing. 
The  men  who  owned  them  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  at  sight  of  me, 
and,  clearing  the  upper  steps  at  a  bound,  made  a  rush  for  the  door. 
But  in  vain.  We  had  just  time  to  close  it  and  drop  the  two  stout 
bars.  In  a  moment,  in  a  second,  the  fierce  outcry  fell  to  a  dull 
roar ;  and  safe  for  the  time,  we  had  leisure  to  look  in  one  another's 
faces  and  learn  the  different  aspects  of  alarm.  Madame  was  white 
to  the  lips,  while  Simon's  eyes  seemed  starting  firom  his  head, 
and  he  shook  in  every  limb  with  terror. 

At  first,  on  my  asking  him  what  it  meant,  he  could  not  speak. 
But  that  would  not  do,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  to  force  an  answer  firom  him  when  the  inner  door  opened,  and 
the  king  came  out,  his  face  wearing  an  air  of  so  much  cheerfulness 
as  proved  both  his  satisfaction  with  mademoiselle's  story  and  his 
ignorance  of  all  we  were  about.  In  a  word  he  had  not  yet  taken 
the  least  alarm ;  but  seeing  Simon  in  my  hands,  and  madame  leaning 
against  the  wall  by  the  door  like  one  deprived  of  life,  he  stood  and 
cried  out  in  surprise  to  know  what  it  was. 

'  I  fear  we  are  besieged,  sire,'  I  answered  desperately,  feeling  my 
anxieties  increased  a  hundredfold  by  his  appearance — 'but  by 
whom  1  cannot  say.  This  lad  knows,  however,'  I  continued,  giving 
Simon  a  vicious  shake,  '  and  he  shall  speak.  Now,  trembler,'  I 
said  to  him, '  tell  your  tale  ! ' 

'  The  Provost-Marshal ! '  he  stammered,  terrified  afresh  by 
the  king's  presence :  for  Henry  had  removed  his  mask.  '  I  was  on 
guard  below.  I  had  come  up  a  few  steps  to  be  out  of  the  cold, 
when  I  heard  them  enter.     There  are  a  round  score  of  them.' 

I  cried  out  a  great  oath,  asking  him  why  he  had  not  gone  up 
and  warned  Maignan,  who  with  his  men  was  now  cut  off  firom  us 
in  the  rooms  above.  '  You  fool ! '  I  continued,  almost  beside 
myself  with  rage,  '  if  you  had  not  come  to  this  door  they  would 
have  mounted  to  my  rooms  and  beset  them !  What  is  this  folly 
about  the  Provost-Marshal  ? ' 

'  He  is  there,'  Simon  answered,  cowering  away  from  me,  his 
face  working. 

I  thought  he  was  lying,  and  had  merely  fancied  this  in  his 
fright.  But  the  assailants  at  this  moment  began  to  hail  blows 
on  the  door,  calling  on  us  to  open,  and  using  such  volleys  of 
threats  as  penetrated  even  the  thickness  of  the  oak  ;  driving  the 
blood  firom  the  women's  cheeks,  and  arresting  the  king*s  step  in  a 
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manner  which  did  not  escape  me.  Among  their  cries  I  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  words,  '  In  the  king's  name  ! '  which  bore 
out  Simon's  statement. 

At  the  moment  I  drew  comfort  from  this ;  for  if  we  had  merely 
to  deal  with  the  law  we  had  that  on  our  side  which  was  above  it. 
And  I  speedily  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  ^  I  think  the  lad 
speaks  the  truth,  sire,'  I  said  coolly.  *  This  is  only  your  Majesty's 
Provost-Marshal.  The  worst  to  be  feared,  therefore,  is  that  he 
may  learn  your  presence  here  before  you  would  have  it  known. 
It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  however,  to  bind  him 
to  silence,  and  if  you  will  please  to  mask,  I  will  open  the  grille 
and  speak  with  him.' 

The  king,  who  had  taken  his  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  seemed  dazed  and  confused  by  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm  and 
the  uproar,  assented  with  a  brief  word.  Accordingly  I  was  pre- 
paring to  open  the  grille  when  Madame  de  Bruhl  seized  my 
arm,  and  forcibly  pushed  me  back  from  it. 

*  What  would  you  do  ? '  she  cried,  her  fiwe  full  of  terror.     '  Do 

you  not  hear  ?     He  is  there.' 

'  Who  is  there  ? '  I  said,  startled  more  by  her  manner  than  her 
words. 

*  Who  ? '  she  answered ;  *  who  should  be  there  ?  My  husband ! 
I  hear  his  voice,  I  tell  you  1  He  has  tracked  me  here  I  He  has 
found  me,  and  will  kill  me ! ' 

^G-od  forbid!'  I  said,  doubting  if  she  had  really  heard  his 
voice.  To  make  sure,  I  asked  Simon  if  he  had  seen  him ;  and 
my  heart  sank  when  I  heard  from  him  too  that  Bruhl  was 
of  the  party.  For  the  first  time  I  became  folly  sensible  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  us.  For  the  first  time,  looking  round  the 
ill-lit  room  on  the  women's  terrified  faces,  and  the  king's  masked 
figure  instinct  with  iQ-repressed  nervousness,  I  recognised  how  hope- 
lessly we  were  enmeshed.  Fortune  had  served  Bruhl  so  well  that, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  had  us  all  trapped — alike  the  king 
whom  he  desired  to  compromise,  and  his  wife  whom  he  hated, 
mademoiselle  who  had  once  escaped  him,  and  I  who  had  twice 
thwarted  him.  It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  my  courage 
sank  as  I  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  listened  to  the 
ominous  creaking  of  the  door,  as  the  stout  panels  complained 
under  the  blows  rained  upon  them.  For  my  first  duty,  and 
that  which  took  the  'pas  of  all  others,  was  to  the  king — to  save 
him  harmless.    How,  then,  was  I  to  be  answerable  for  madeoxoisellei 
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how  protect  Madame  de  Bnihl  ? — how,  in  a  word,  redeem  all  those 
pledges  in  which  my  honour  was  concerned  ? 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Provost-Marshal  which  at  this 
moment  rallied  my  failing  spirits.  I  remembered  that  until  the 
mystery  of  his  presence  here  in  alliance  with  Bruhl  was  explained 
there  was  no  need  to  despair;  and  turning  briskly  to  the  king  I 
begged  him  to  favour  me  by  standing  with  the  women  in  a  comer 
which  was  not  visible  from  the  door.  He  complied  mechanically, 
and  in  a  manner  which  I  did  not  like ;  but  lacking  time  to  weigh 
trifles,  I  turned  to  the  grille  and  opened  it  without  more  ado. 

The  appearance  of  my  face  at  the  trap  was  greeted  with  a 
savage  cry  of  recognition,  which  subsided  as  quickly  into  silence. 
It  was  followed  by  a  momentary  pushing  to  and  fro  among  the 
crowd  outside,  which  in  its  turn  ended  in  the  Provost-Marshal 
coming  to  the  front.     *  In  the  king's  name  ! '  he  said  fussily. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  replied,  eyeing  rather  the  flushed,  eager  faces 
which  scowled  over  his  shoulders  than  himself.  The  light  of  two 
links,  borne  by  some  of  the  party,  shone  ruddily  on  the  heads  of 
the  halberds,  and,  flaring  up  from  time  to  time,  filled  all  the 
place  with  wavering,  smoky  light.  'What  do  you  want?'  I 
continued,  '  rousing  my  lodging  at  this  time  of  night  ? ' 

*  I  hold  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,'  he  replied  bluntly.  '  Resis- 
tance will  be  vain.  If  you  do  not  surrender  I  shall  send  for  a 
ram  to  break  in  the  door.' 

'  Where  is  your  order  ? '  I  said  sharply.  '  The  one  you  held 
this  morning  was  cancelled  by  the  king  himself.' 

*  Suspended  only,'  he  answered.  'Suspended  only.  It  was 
given  out  to  me  again  this  evening  for  instant  execution.  And  I 
am  here  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  call  on  you  to  surrender.' 

*  Who  delivered  it  to  you  ? '  I  retorted. 

'  M.  de  Villequier,'  he  answered  readily.  '  And  here  it  is. 
Now,  come,  sir,'  he  continued,  *  you  are  only  making  matters  worse. 
Open  to  us.' 

*  Before  I  do  so,'  I  said  drily,  *  I  should  like  to  know  what 
part  in  the  pageant  my  friend  M.  de  Bruhl,  whom  I  see 
on  the  stairs  yonder,  proposes  to  play.  And  there  is  my  old 
friend  Fresnoy,'  I  added.  '  And  I  see  one  or  two  others  whom  I 
know,  M.  Provost.  Before  I  surrender  I  must  know  among  other 
things  what  M.  de  Bruhl's  business  is  here.* 

'  It  is  the  business  of  every  loyal  man  to  execute  the  king's 
warrant,'  the  Provost  answered  evasively.     '  It  is  yours  to  sur- 
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render,  and  mine  to  lodge  you  in  the  Castle.  But  I  am  loth  to 
have  a  disturbance.  I  will  give  you  until  that  torch  goes  out,  if 
you  like,  to  make  up  your  mind.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you 
do  not  surrender,  I  shall  batter  down  the  door.' 

'  You  will  give  the  torch  fair  play  ? '  I  said,  noting  its  condition. 

He  assented ;  and  thanking  him  sternly  for  this  indulgence,  I 
closed  the  grille. 


( To  be  continued,) 
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in  the  Sixteenth  Century^ 

LECTURE    II. 

JOHN  HAWKINS  AND  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

1  BEGIN  this  lecture  with  a  petition  addressed  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Thomas  Seely,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  hearing  a  Spaniard 
in  a  Spanish  port  utter  foul  and  slanderous  charges  against  the 
Queen*s  character,  knocked  him  down.  To  knock  a  man  down  for 
telling  lies  about  Elizabeth  might  be  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but 
it  had  not  yet  been  declared  heresy.  The  Holy  Office,  however, 
seized  Seely,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  and  kept  him  starving 
there  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  contrived  to  make  his 
condition  known  in  England.  The  Queen  wrote  herself  to  Philip 
to  protest.  Philip  would  not  interfere.  Seely  remained  in  prison 
and  in  irons,  and  the  result  was  a  petition  from  his  wife,  in  which 
the  temper  which  was  rising  can  be  read  as  in  letters  of  fire. 
Dorothy  Seely  demands  that '  the  friends  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
so  imprisoned  and  tormented  in  Spain  may  make  out  ships  at 
their  proper  charges,  take  such  Inquisitors  or  other  Papistical 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain  as  they  can  by  sea  or  land,  and 
retain  them  in  prison  with  such  torments  and  diet  as  her  Majesty's 
subjects  be  kept  with  in  Spain,  and  on  complaint  made  by  the 
King  to  give  such  answer  as  is  now  made  when  her  Majesty  sues 
for  subjects  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition.  Or  that  a  Commission 
be  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  bishops 
word  for  word  for  foreign  Papists  as  the  Inquisitors  have  in  Spain 
for  the  Protestants.  So  that  all  may  know  that  her  Majesty  can- 
not and  will  not  longer  endure  the  spoils  and  torments  of  her 
subjects,  and  the  Spaniards  shall  not  think  this  noble  realm  dares 
not  seek  revenge  of  such  importable  wrongs/ 

Elizabeth  issued  no  such  Commission  as  Dorothy  Seely  asked 
>  Four  Lectaies  deilveied  at  Oxford,  Easter  Term,  1893, 
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for,  but  she  did  leave  her  subjects  to  seek  their  revenge  in 
their  own  way,  and  they  sought  it  sometimes  too  rashly. 

In  the  summer  of  1563  eight  English  merchantmen  anchored 
in  the  roads  at  Gibraltar.  England  and  France  were  then  at  war. 
A  French  brig  came  in  after  them,  and  brought  up  near.  At  sea, 
if  they  could  take  her,  she  would  have  been  a  lawful  prize. 
Spaniards  under  similar  circumstances  had  not  respected  the 
neutrality  of  English  harbours.  The  Englishmen  were  perhaps 
in  doubt  what  to  do,  when  the  oflScers  of  the  Holy  Office  came  off 
to  the  French  ship.  The  sight  of  the  black  familiars  drove  the 
English  wild.  Three  of  them  made  a  dash  at  the  French  ship, 
intending  to  sink  her.  The  Inquisitors  sprang  into  their  boat, 
and  rowed  for  their  lives.  The  castle  guns  opened,  and  the 
harbour  police  put  out  to  interfere.  The  French  ship,  however, 
would  have  been  taken,  when  unluckily  Alvarez  de  Ba^an,  with  a 
Spanish  squadron,  came  round  into  the  straits.  Resistance  was 
impossible.  The  eight  English  ships  were  captured  and  carried 
off  to  Cadiz.  The  English  flag  was  trailed  under  De  Ba9an'8  stem. 
The  crews,  two  hundred  and  forty  men  in  all,  were  promptly  con- 
demned to  the  galleys.  In  defence  they  could  but  say  that  the 
Frenchman  was  an  enemy,  and  a  moderate  punishment  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  violation  of  the  harbour  rules  which  the  Spaniards 
themselves  so  little  regarded.  But  the  Inquisition  was  inexorable, 
and  the  men  were  treated  with  such  peculiar  brutality  that  after 
nine  months  ninety  only  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  were  alive. 

Ferocity  was  answered  by  ferocity.  Listen  to  this!  The 
Cobhams  of  GowUng  Castle  were  Protestants  by  descent.  Lord 
Cobham  was  famous  in  the  Lollard  martyrology.  Thomas  Cobham, 
one  of  the  family,  had  taken  to  the  sea  like  many  of  his  friends. 
While  cruising  in  the  Channel  he  caught  sight  of  a  Spaniard  on 
the  way  from  Antwerp  to  Cadiz  with  forty  prisoners  on  board, 
consigned,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  the  Inquisition.  They  were, 
of  course.  Inquisition  prisoners ;  for  other  offenders  would  have 
been  dealt  with  on  the  spot.  Cobham  chased  her  down  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  took  her,  scuttled  her,  and  rescued  the  captives.  But 
that  was  not  enough.  The  captain  and  crew  he  sewed  up  in  their 
own  mainsail  and  flung  them  overboard.  They  were  washed 
ashore  dead,  wrapped  in  their  extraordinary  winding-sheet. 
Cobham  was  called  to  account  for  this  exploit,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  actually  punished.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
was  out  and  away  again  at  the  old  work.  There  were  plenty  with 
him.    After  the  business  at  Cribraltar,  Philip's  subjects  were  not 
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safe  in  English  harbours.  Jacques  le  Clerc,  a  noted  privateer,  called 
Pie  de  Palo  from  his  wooden  leg,  chased  a  Spaniard  into  Falmouth 
and  was  allowed  to  take  her  under  the  guns  of  Pendennis.  The 
governor  of  the  castle  said  that  he  could  not  interfere  because 
Le  Clerc  had  a  commission  from  the  Prince  of  Conde.  It  was 
proved  that  in  the  summer  of  1563  there  were  400  English  and 
Huguenot  rovers  in  and  about  the  Channel,  and  that  they  had 
taken  700  prizes  between  them.  The  Queen's  own  ships  followed 
suit.  Captain  Cotton  in  the  Phcenix  captured  an  Antwerp 
merchantman  in  Flushing.  The  harbour-master  protested. 
Cotton  laughed  and  sailed  away  with  his  prize.  The  Eegent 
Margaret  wrote  in  indignation  to  Elizabeth.  Such  insolence,  she 
said,  was  not  to  be  endured.  She  would  have  Captain  Cotton 
chastised  as  an  example  to  all  others.  Elizabeth  measured  the 
situation  more  correctly  than  the  Regent ;  she  preferred  to  show 
Philip  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  him.  She  preferred  to  let  her 
subjects  discover  for  themselves  that  the  terrible  Spaniard  before 
whom  the  world  trembled  was  but  a  colossus  stuffed  with  clouts. 
Until  Philip  consented  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Office  she  did 
not  mean  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Now  and  then,  if  occasion  required,  Elizabeth  herself  would 
do  a  little  privateering  on  her  own  account.  In  the  next  story 
that  I  have  to  tell  she  appears  as  a  principal,  and  her  great 
minister,  Cecil,  as  an  accomplice.  The  Duke  of  Alva  had  suc- 
ceeded Margaret  as  Eegent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  drowning 
heresy  in  its  own  blood.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  making  a 
noble  fight ;  but  all  went  ill  with  him.  His  troops  were  defeated, 
his  brother  Louis  was  killed.  He  was  still  struggling,  helped  by 
Elizabeth's  money.  But  the  odds  were  terrible,  and  the  only  hope 
lay  in  the  discontent  of  Alva's  soldiers,  who  had  not  been  paid 
their  wages,  and  would  not  fight  without  them.  Philip's  finances 
were  not  flourishing,  but  he  had  borrowed  half  a  million  ducats 
from  a  house  at  Genoa  for  Alva's  use.  The  money  was  to  be 
delivered  in  bullion  at  Antwerp.  The  Channel  privateers  heard 
that  it  was  coming  and  were  on  the  look-out  for  it.  The  vessel 
in  which  it  was  sent  took  refuge  in  Plymouth,  but  found  she  had 
run  into  the  enemy's  nest.  Nineteen  or  twenty  Huguenot  and 
English  cruisers  lay  round  her  with  commissions  from  Conde  to 
take  every  Catholic  ship  they  met  with.  Elizabeth's  special 
friends  thought  and  said  freely  that  so  rich  a  prize  ought  to  fall 
to  no  one  but  her  Majesty.  Elizabeth  thought  the  same,  but  for 
a  more  honourable  reason.     But  it  was  of  the  highest  consequence 
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that  the  money  should  not  reach  the  Duke  of  Alva  at  that 
moment.  Even  Cecil  said  so,  and  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange 
word  that  it  would  be  stopped  in  some  way. 

But  how  could  it  decently  be  done  ?  Bishop  Jewel  relieved 
the  Queen's  mind  (if  it  was  ever  disturbed)  on  the  moral  side  of 
the  question.  The  bishop  held  that  it  would  be  meritorious  in  a 
high  degree  to  intercept  a  treasure  which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
murder  of  Protestant  Christians.  But  the  how  was  the  problem. 
To  let  the  privateers  take  it  openly  in  Plymouth  harbour  would,  it 
was  felt,  be  a  scandal.  Sir  Arthur  Champemowne,  the  vice- 
admiral  of  the  West,  saw  the  difficulty  and  oflFered  his  services.  He 
had  three  vessels  of  his  own  in  Conde's  privateer  fleet,  under  his  son 
Henry.  As  vice-admiral  he  was  first  in  command  at  Plymouth. 
He  placed  a  guard  on  board  the  treasure  ship,  telling  the  captain 
it  would  be  a  discredit  to  the  Queen's  Grovemment  if  harm  befell 
her  in  English  waters.     He  then  wrote  to  Cecil. 

*If,'  he  said,  *  it  shall  seem  good  to  your  honour  that  I  with  others 
shall  give  the  attempt  for  her  Majesty's  use  which  cannot  be  with- 
out blood,  I  will  not  only  take  it  in  hand,  but  also  receive  the  blame 
thereof  unto  myself,  to  the  end  so  great  a  commodity  should  re- 
dound to  her  Grace,  hoping  that,  after  bitter  storms  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, showed  at  the  first  to  colour  the  fact,  I  shall  find  the  calm 
of  her  favour  in  such  sort  as  I  am  most  willing  to  hazard  myself  to 
serve  her  Majesty.  Great  pity  it  were  such  a  rich  booty  should 
escape  her  Grace.  But  surely  I  am  of  that  mind  that  anything 
taken  from  that  wicked  nation  is  both  necessary  and  profitable  to 
oiu:  commonwealth.' 

Very  shocking  on  Sir  Arthur's  part  to  write  such  a  letter :  so 
many  good  people  will  think.  I  hope  they  will  consider  it  equally 
shocking  that  King  Philip  should  have  burnt  English  sailors  at 
the  stake  because  they  were  loyal  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
country ;  that  he  was  stirring  war  all  over  Europe  to  please  the 
Pope,  and  thrusting  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent  down 
the  throats  of  mankind  at  the  sword's  point.  Spain  and 
England  might  be  at  peace  ;  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  were 
at  deadly  war,  and  war  suspends  the  obligations  of  ordinary  life. 
Crimes  the  most  horrible  were  held  to  be  virtues  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  Catholics  could  not  have  the  advantage  of 
such  indulgences  without  the  inconveniences.  The  Protestant 
cause  throughout  Europe  was  one,  and  assailed  as  the  Protestants 
were  with  such  envenomed  ferocity,  they  could  not  aflFord  to  be 
nicely  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  used  to  defend  themselves. 
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Sir  Arthur  Champemowne  was  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  himself 
in  such  peculiar  fashion,  and  a  better  expedient  was  found  to 
secure  Alva's  money.  The  bullion  was  landed  and  was  brought  to 
London  by  road  on  the  plea  that  the  seas  were  unsafe.  It  was 
carried  to  the  Tow^r,  and  when  it  was  once  inside  the  walls  it  was 
found  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Genoese  until  it  was  delivered 
at  Antwerp.  The  Crenoese  agent  in  London  was  as  willing  to 
lend  it  to  Elizabeth  as  to  Philip,  and  indeed  preferred  the  security. 
Elizabeth  calmly  said  that  she  had  herself  occasion  for  money,  and 
would  accept  their  offer.  Half  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  half  was  spent  on  the  Queen's  navy. 

Alva  was  of  course  violently  angry.  He  arrested  every  English 
ship  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  arrested  every  Englishman  that 
he  could  catch,  and  sequestered  all  English  property.  Elizabeth 
retaliated  in  kind.  The  Spanish  and  Flemish  property  taken  in 
England  proved  to  be  worth  double  what  had  been  secured  by 
Alva.  Philip  could  not  declare  war.  The  Netherlands  insurrection 
was  straining  his  resources,  and  with  Elizabeth  for  an  open  enemy 
the  whole  weight  of  England  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Elizabeth  herself  should  have  declared 
war,  people  say,  instead  of  condescending  to  such  tricks.  Perhaps 
so ;  but  also  perhaps  not.  These  insults,  steadily  maintained  and 
unresented,  shook  the  faith  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  her  own 
sailors,  in  the  invincibility  of  the  Spanish  colossus. 

I  am  now  to  turn  to  another  side  of  the  subject.  The  stories 
which  I  have  told  you  show  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  the 
atmosphere  which  men  were  breathing,  but  it  will  be  instructive 
to  look  more  closely  at  individual  persons,  and  I  will  take  first 
John  Hawkins  (afterwards  Sir  John),  a  peculiarly  characteristic 
figure. 

The  Hawkinses  of  Plymouth  were  a  solid  middle-class  Devon- 
shire family,  who  for  two  generations  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  business  of  the  town.  They  still  survive  in  the  county — 
Achins  we  used  to  call  them  before  school  pronunciation  came  in, 
and  so  Philip  wrote  the  name  when  the  famous  John  began  to 
trouble  his  dreams.  I  have  already  spoken  of  old  William 
Hawkins,  John's  father,  whom  Henry  VIII.  was  so  fond  of,  and 
who  brought  over  the  Brazilian  king.  Old  William  had  now 
retired  and  had  left  his  place  and  his  work  to  his  son.  John 
Hawkins  may  have  been  about  thirty  at  Elizabeth's  accession. 
He  had  witnessed  the  wild  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  but, 
though    many    of  his  friends  had  taken  to  the   privateering 
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business,  Hawkins  appears  to  have  kept  clear  of  it,  and  continued 
steadily  at  trade.  One  of  these  friends,  and  his  contemporary, 
and  in  fact  his  near  relation,  was  Thomas  Stukely,  afterwards  so 
notorious — and  a  word  may  be  said  of  Stukeiys  career  as  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Hawkins.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  leading 
county  family,  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  became  a 
hanger-on  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  Doubtless  he  was  connected 
with  Seymour's  pirating  scheme  at  Scilly,  and  took  to  pirating  as 
an  occupation  like  other  Western  gentlemen.  When  Elizabeth 
became  queen,  he  introduced  himself  at  Court  and  amused  her 
with  his  conceit.  He  meant  to  be  a  king,  nothing  less  than 
a  king.  He  would  go  to  Florida,  found  an  empire  there,  and 
write  to  the  Queen  as  his  dearest  sister.  She  gave  him  leave  to 
try.  He  bought  a  vessel  of  400  tons,  got  100  taU  soldiers  to 
join  him  besides  the  crew,  and  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1563. 
Once  out  of  harbour,  he  announced  that  the  sea  was  to  be  his 
Florida.  He  went  back  to  the  pirate  business,  robbed  freely, 
haunted  Irish  creeks,  and  set  up  an  intimacy  with  the  Ulster  hero 
Shan  O'Niel.  Shan  and  Stukely  became  bosom  friends.  Shan 
wrote  to  Elizabeth  to  recommend  that  she  should  make  over 
Ireland  to  Stukely  and  himself  to  manage,  and  promised,  if  she 
agreed,  to  make  it  such  an  Ireland  as  had  never  been  seen,  which 
they  probably  would.  Elizabeth  not  consenting,  Stukely  turned 
Papist,  transferred  his  services  to  the  Pope  and  Philip,  and  was 
preparing  a  camjmign  in  Ireland  under  the  Pope's  direction, 
when  he  was  tempted  to  join  Sebastian  of  Portugal  in  the  African 
expedition  and  there  got  himself  killed. 

Stukely  was  a  specimen  of  the  foolish  sort  of  the  young  Devon- 
shire men ;  Hawkins  was  exactly  his  opposite.  He  stuck  to  business, 
avoided  politics,  traded  with  Spanish  ports  without  offending  the 
Holy  Office,  and  formed  intimacies  and  connections  with  the 
Canary  Islands  especially,  where  it  was  said  *  he  grew  much  in 
love  and  favour  with  the  people.' 

At  the  Canaries  he  naturally  heard  much  about  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  adventurous.  His  Canaries  friends  told  him  that 
negroes  were  great  merchandise  in  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Espanola,  and  he  himself  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Guinea 
coast,  and  knew  how  easily  such  a  cargo  could  be  obtained. 

We  know  to  what  the  slave  trade  grew.  We  have  all  learnt 
to  repent  of  the  share  which  England  had  in  it,  and  to  abhor 
every  one  whose  hands  were  stained  by  contact  with  so  accursed  a 
business.     All  that  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  we  must  look 
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at  the  matter  as  it  would  have  been  represented  at  the  Canaries 
to  Hawkins  himself. 

The  Carib  races  whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  Cuba  and  St. 
Domingo  had  withered  before  them  as  if  struck  by  a  blight. 
Many  died  under  the  lash  of  the  Spanish  overseers.  Many, 
perhaps  the  most,  from  the  mysterious  causes  which  have  made 
the  presence  of  civilisation  so  fatal  to  the  Bed  Indian,  the 
Australian,  and  the  Maori.  It  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  animals. 
The  races  which  consent  to  be  domesticated  prosper  and  multiply. 
Those  which  cannot  live  without  freedom  pine  like  caged  eagles 
or  disappear  like  the  buffaloes  of  the  prairies. 

Anyway,  the  natives  perished  out  of  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  with  a  rapidity  which  startled  the  conquerors. 
The  famous  Bishop  Las  Casas  pitied  and  tried  to  save  the  remnant 
that  were  left.  The  Spanish  settlers  required  labourers  for  the 
plantations.  On  the  continent  of  Africa  were  another  race,  savage 
in  their  natural  state,  which  would  domesticate  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  learnt  and  improved  in  the  white  man's  company.  The 
negro  never  rose  of  himself  out  of  barbarism ;  as  his  fathers  were, 
BO  he  remained  from  age  to  age ;  when  left  free,  as  in  Liberia  and 
in  Hayti,  he  reverts  to  his  original  barbarism ;  while  in  subjection 
to  the  white  man  he  showed  then,  and  he  has  shown  since,  high 
capacities  of  intellect  and  character.  Such  is,  such  was  the  fact. 
It  struck  Las  Casas  that  if  negroes  could  be  introduced  into  the 
West  Indian  islands,  the  Indians  might  be  left  alone ;  the  negroes 
themselves  would  have  a  chance  to  rise  out  of  their  wretchedness, 
could  be  made  into  Christians,  and  could  be  saved  at  worst  from 
the  horrid  fate  which  awaited  many  of  them  in  their  own 
country. 

The  black  races  varied  like  other  animals :  some  were  gentle 
and  timid,  some  were  ferocious  as  wolves.  The  strong  tyrannised 
over  the  weak,  made  slaves  of  their  prisoners,  occasionally  ate 
them,  and  those  they  did  not  eat  they  sacrificed  at  what  they 
called  their  customs — offered  them  up  and  cut  their  throats  at 
the  altars  of  their  idols.  These  customs  were  the  most  sacred 
traditions  of  the  negro  race.  They  were  suspended  while  the 
slave  trade  gave  the  prisoners  a  value.  They  revived  when  the 
slave  trade  was  abolished.  When  Lord  Wolseley  a  few  years  back 
entered  Ashantee,  the  altars  were  coated  thick  with  the  blood  of 
hundreds  of  miserable  beings  who  had  been  freshly  slaughtered 
there.  Still  later  similar  horrid  scenes  were  repdrted  from 
Dahomey.     Sir  Eichard  Burton,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
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mine,  spent  two  months  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  dilated 
to  me  on  the  benevolence  and  enlightenment  of  that  excellent 
monarch.  I  asked  why,  if  the  king  was  so  benevolent,  he  did  not 
alter  the  Customs.  Burton  looked  at  me  with  consternation. 
*  Alter  the  Customs ! '  he  said.  '  Would  you  have  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  alter  the  Liturgy?'  Las  Casas  and  those  who 
thought  as  he  did  are  not  to  be  charged  with  infamous  inhumanity 
if  they  proposed  to  buy  these  poor  creatures  from  their  captors, 
save  them  from  Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  carry  them  to  countries  where 
they  would  be  valuable  property,  and  be  at  least  as  well  cared  for 
as  the  mules  and  horses. 

The  experiment  was  tried  and  seemed  to  succeed.  The 
negroes  who  were  rescued  from  the  Customs  and  were  carried  to 
the  Spanish  islands  proved  docile  and  useful.  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  fiswtories  were  established  on  the  coast  of  Gruinea.  The 
black  chiefs  were  glad  to  make  money  out  of  their  wretched 
victims,  and  readily  sold  them.  The  transport  over  the  Atlantic 
became  a  regular  branch  of  business.  Strict  laws  were  made  for 
the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantations.  The  trade 
was  carried  on  under  license  from  the  government,  and  an  import 
duty  of  thirty  ducats  per  head  was  charged  on  every  negro  that 
was  landed.  I  call  it  an  experiment.  The  full  consequences 
could  not  be  foreseen,  and  I  cannot  see  that  as  an  experiment  it 
merits  the  censures  which  in  its  later  developments  it  eventually 
came  to  deserve.  Las  Casas,  who  approved  of  it,  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  men.  Our  own  Bishop  Butler  could  give  no 
decided  opinion  against  negro  slavery  as  it  existed  in  his  time. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  ordinary  merchants  and  ship  captains 
ought  to  have  seen  the  infamy  of  a  practice  which  Las  Casas 
advised  and  Butler  could  not  condemn.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  governments  claimed,  as  I  said,  the  control  of  the 
traffic.  The  Spanish  settlers  in  the  West  Indies  objected  to  a 
restriction  which  raised  the  price  and  shortened  the  supply. 
They  considered  that  having  established  themselves  in  a  new 
country  they  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  conditions  of  their 
occupancy.  It  was  thus  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  Canaries  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  John  Hawkins.  They  told  him  that  if  he 
liked  to  make  the  venture  with  a  contraband  cargo  from  Guinea, 
their  countrymen  would  give  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  It  is 
evident  from  the  story  that  neither  he  nor  they  expected  that 
serious  offence  would  be  taken  at  Madrid.  Hawkins  at  this  time 
was  entirely  friendly  with  the  Spaniards,     It  was  enough  if  he 
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could  be  aesured  tliat  the  colonists  would  be  glad  to  deal  with 
him. 

m 

I  am  not  crediting  him  with  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Las 
Casas.  I  do  not  suppose  Hawkins  thought  much  of  saving  black 
men's  souls.  He  saw  only  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  busi- 
ness among  a  people  with  whom  he  was  already  largely  connected. 
The  traffic  was  established.  It  had  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
and  no  objection  had  been  raised  to  it  anywhere  on  the  score  of 
morality.  The  only  question  which  could  have  presented  itself 
to  Hawkins  was  of  the  right  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
prevent  foreigners  from  getting  a  share  of  a  lucrative  trade 
against  the  wishes  of  its  subjects.  And  his  friends  at  the 
Canaries  certainly  did  not  lead  him  to  expect  any  real  opposition. 
One  regrets  that  a  fiEunous  Englishman  should  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  slave  trade ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  heap  violent 
censures  upon  him  because  he  was  no  more  cAlightened  than  the 
wisest  of  his  contemporaries. 

Thus  encouraged  from  Santa  Cruz,  Hawkins  on  his  return  to 
England  formed  an  African  company  out  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
London.  Three  vessels  were  fitted  out,  Hawkins  being  commander 
and  part  owner.  The  size  of  them  is  remarkable :  the 'fib^omoTi, 
the  largest  was  called,  120  tons;  the  Swallow  100  tons;  the 
Jonas  not  above  40  tons.  This  represents  them  as  inconceivably 
small.  They  carried  between  them  a  hundred  men,  and  ample 
room  had  to  be  provided  besides  for  the  blacks.  There  may  have 
been  a  difference  in  the  measurement  of  tonnage.  We  ourselves 
have  five  standards :  builder's  measurement,  yacht  measurement, 
displacement,  sail  area,  and  register  measurement.  Begistered 
tonnage  is  far  under  the  others:  a  yacht  registered  120  tons 
would  be  called  200  in  a  shipping  list.  However  that  be,  the 
brigantines  and  sloops  used  by  the  Elizabethans  on  all  adventurous 
expeditions  were  mere  boats  compared  with  what  we  should  use  now 
on  such  occasions.  The  reason  was  obvious.  Success  depended  on 
speed  and  sailing  power.  The  art  of  building  big  square-rigged 
ships  which  would  work  to  windward  had  not  been  yet  discovered 
even  by  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Rye.  The  fore-and-aft  rig  alone  would 
enable  a  vessel  to  tack,  as  it  is  called,  and  this  could  only  be  used 
with  craft  of  moderate  tonnage. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  October  1562.  They  called  at  the 
Canaries,  where  they  were  warmly  entertained.  They  went  on 
to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  collected  300  negroes.  They  avoided 
the  Government  factories,  and  picked  them  up  as  they  could, 
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some  by  force,  some  by  negotiation  with  local  chiefs,  who  were  as 
ready  to  sell  their  subjects  as  Sancho  Panza  intended  to  be  when 
he  got  his  island.  They  crossed  without  misadventure  to  St. 
Domingo,  where  Hawkins  represented  that  he  was  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  ;  that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his  course  and  wanted 
food  and  money.  He  said  he  had  certain  slaves  with  him,  which 
he  asked  permission  to  sell.  What  he  had  heard  at  the  Canaries 
turned  out  to  be  exactly  true.  So  far  as  the  governor  of  St. 
Domingo  knew,  Spain  and  England  were  at  peace.  Privateers  had 
not  troubled  the  peace  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  dangerous  heretics 
menaced  the  Catholic  faith  there.  Inquisitors  might  have  been 
suspicious,  but  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  been  established  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  The  Queen  of  England  was  his  sovereign's  sister-in- 
law,  and  the  governor  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  construe  his 
general  instructions  too  literally.  The  planters  were  eager  to  buy, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  unpopular.  He  allowed  Hawkins  to  sell 
two  out  of  his  three  hundred  negroes,  leaving  the  remaining 
hundred  as  a  deposit  should  question  be  raised  about  the  duty. 
Evidently  the  only  doubt  in  the  governor's  mind  was  whether  the 
Madrid  authorities  would  charge  foreign  importers  on  a  higher 
scale.  The  question  was  new.  No  stranger  had  as  yet  attempted 
to  trade  there. 

Every  one  was  satisfied,  except  the  negroes,  who  were  not  asked 
their  opinion.  The  profits  were  enormous.  A  ship  in  the  har- 
bour was  about  to  sail  for  Cadiz.  Hawkins  invested  most  of  what 
he  had  made  in  a  cargo  of  hides,  for  which,  as  he  understood,  there 
was  a  demand  in  Spain,  and  he  sent  them  over  in  her  in  charge  of 
one  of  his  partners.  The  governor  gave  him  a  testimonial  for 
good  conduct  during  his  stay  in  the  poit,  and  with  this  and  with 
his  three  vessels  he  returned  leisurely  to  England,  having,  as  he 
imagined,  been  splendidly  successful. 

He  was  to  be  unpleasantly  undeceived.  A  few  days  after  he 
had  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  met  the  man  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Cadiz  with  the  hides  forlorn  and  empty-handed.  The  Inquisition, 
he  said,  had  seized  the  cargo  and  confiscated  it.  An  order  had 
been  sent  to  St.  Domingo  to  forfeit  the  reserved  slaves.  He  him- 
self had  escaped  for  his  life,  as  the  familiars  had  been  after  him. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  little  tho-jght  there  had  been 
in  Hawkins  that  his  voyage  would  have  given  ofience  in  Spain 
than  the  astonishment  with  which  he  heard  the  news.  He  pro- 
tested. He  wrote  to  Philip.  Finding  entreaties  useless,  he  swore 
vengeance ;   but  threats  were  equally  ineffectual.     Not  a  hide, 
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not  a  fEurthing  could  he  recover.  The  Spanish  Q-ovemment, 
terrified  at  the  intrusion  of  English  adventurers  into  their  western 
paradise  to  endanger  the  gold  fleets,  or  worse  to  endanger  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  issued  orders  more  peremptory  than  ever  to 
close  the  ports  there  against  all  foreigners.  Philip  personally 
warned  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  the  English  ambassador,  that  if  such 
visits  were  repeated  mischief  would  come  of  it.  And  Cecil,  who 
disliked  all  such  semi-piratical  enterprises,  and  Chaloner,  who  was 
half  a  Spaniard  and  an  old  companion  in  arms  of  Charles  V.,  en- 
treated their  mistress  to  forbid  them. 

Elizabeth,  however,^had  her"own  views  in  such  matters.  She 
liked  money.  She  liked  encouraging  the  adventurous  disposition 
of  her  subjects,  who  were  fighting  the  state's  battles  at  their  own 
risk  and  cost.  She  saw  in  Philip's  anger  a  confession  that  the 
West  Indies  was  his  vulnerable  point ;  and  that  if  she  wished  to 
frighten  him  into  letting  her  alone,  and  to  keep  the  Inquisition 
from  burning  her  sailors,J[there  was  the  place  where  Philip  would 
be  more  sensitive.  Probably,  too,  she  thought  that  Hawkins  had 
done  nothing  for  which  he  could  be  justly  blamed.  He  had  traded 
at  St.  Domingo  with  the  governor's  consent,  and  confiscation  was 
sharp  practice. 

This  was  clearly  Hawkins's  own  view  of  the  matter.  He  had 
injured  no  one.  He  had  offended  no  pious  ears  by  parading  his 
Protestantism.  He  was  not  Philip's  subject,  and  was  not  to  be 
expected  to  know  the  instructions  given  by  the  Spanish  G-ovem- 
ment  in  the  remote  comers  of  their  dominions.  If  any  one  was 
to  be  punished,  it  was  not  he  but  the  governor.  He  held  that  he 
had  been  robbed  and  had  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  at  the 
King's  expense.  He  would  go  out  again.  He  was  certcdn  of  a 
cordial  reception  from  the  planters.  Between  him  and  them  there 
was  the  friendliest  understanding.  His  quarrel  was  with  Philip, 
and  Philip  only.  He  meant  to  sell  a  fresh  cargo  of  negroes,  and 
the  Madrid  government  should  go  without  their  30  per  cent, 
duty. 

Elizabeth  approved.  Hawkins  had  opened  the  road  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  had  shown  how  easy  slave  smuggling  was,  and 
how  profitable  it  was ;  how  it  was  also  possible  for  the  English  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Spanish  settlers  in  the  West 
Indies,  whether  Philip  liked  it  or  not.  Another  company  was 
formed  for  a  second  trial.  Elizabeth  took  shares.  Lord  Pembroke 
took  shares,  and  other  members  of  the  Council.  The  Queen  lent  the 
Jester,  a  large  ship  of  her  own  of  700  tons.    Formal  instructions 
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were  given  that  no  wrong  was  to  be  done  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but 
what  wrong  might  mean  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mander. Where  the  planters  were  all  eager  to  purchase,  means  of 
traffic  would  be  discovered  without  collision  with  the  authorities. 
This  time  the  expedition  was  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  and  a  hundred 
soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  provide  for  contingencies.  Thus 
furnished,  Hawkins  started  on  his  second  voyage  in  October  1564. 
The  autumn  was  chosen  to  avoid  the  extreme  tropical  heats.  He 
touched  as  before  to  see  his  friends  at  the  Canaries.  He  went  on 
to  the  Bio  Grrande,  met  with  adventures  bad  and  good,  found  a 
chief  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  tribe,  helped  to  capture  a  town 
and  take  prisoners,  made  purchases  at  a  Portuguese  factory. 
In  this  way  he  now  secured  four  hundred  human  cattle, 
perhaps  for  a  better  fate  than  they  would  have  met  with  at  home, 
and  with  these  he  sailed  off  in  the  old  direction.  Near  the 
Equator  he  fell  in  with  calms ;  he  was  short  of  water,  and  feared 
to  lose  some  of  them ;  but,  as  the  record  of  the  voyage  puts  it, 
*  Almighty  Grod  would  not  suffer  his  elect  to  perish,*  and  sent  a 
breeze  which  carried  him  safe  to  Domenica.  In  that  wettest  of 
islands  he  found  water  in  plenty,  and  had  then  to  consider  what 
next  he  would  do.  St.  Domingo,  he  thought,  would  be  no  longer 
safe  for  him ;  so  he  struck  across  to  the  Spanish  Main  to  a  place 
called  Burboroata,  where  he  might  hope  that  nothing  would  be 
known  about  him.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  Philip's  orders  had 
arrived  :  no  Englishman  of  any  creed  or  kind  was  to  be  allowed 
to  trade  in  his  West  India  dominions.  The  settlers,  however, 
intended  to  trade.  They  required  only  a  display  of  force  that 
they  might  pretend  that  they  were  yielding  to  compulsion. 
Hawkins  told  his  old  story.  He  said  that  he  was  out  on  the 
service  of  the  Queen  of  England.  He  had  been  driven  off  his 
course  by  bad  weather.  He  was  short  of  supplies  and  had  many 
men  on  board,  who  might  do  the  town  some  mischief  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  land  peaceably  and  buy  and  sell  what  they  wanted. 
The  governor  affecting  to  hesitate,  he  threw  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men  on  shore  and  brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  castle.  The 
governor  gave  way  under  protest.  Hawkins  was  to  be  permitted 
to  sell  half  his  negroes.  He  said  that  as  he  had  been  treated  so 
inhospitably  he  would  not  pay  the  30  per  cent.  The  King  of 
Spain  should  have  7^,  and  no  more.  The  settlers  had  no  objec- 
tion. The  price  would  be  the  less,  and  with  this  deduction  his 
business  was  easily  finished  off.  He  bought  no  more  hides,  and 
was  paid  in  solid  silver. 
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From  Burboroata  he  went  on  to  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  where  the 
same  scene  was  repeated.  The  whole  four  hundred  were  disposed 
of,  this  time  with  ease  and  complete  success/  He  had  been  rapid, 
and  had  the  season  still  before  him.  Having  finished  his  business 
he  surveyed  a  large  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  taking  soundings, 
noting  the  currents,  and  making  charts  of  the  coasts  and  islands. 
This  done,  he  turned  homewards,  following  the  east  shore  of 
North  America  as  far  as  Newfoundland.  There  he  gave  his  crew  a 
change  of  diet  with  fresh  cod  from  the  banks,  and  after  eleven 
months'  absence  he  sailed  into  Padstow,  having  lost  but  twenty 
men  in  the  whole  adventure,  and  bringing  back  sixty  per  cent,  to 
the  Queen  and  the  other  shareholders. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Hawkins's  praises  were  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  in  London  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
Elizabeth  received  him  at  the  palace.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
De  Silva,  met  him  there  at  dinner.  He  talked  freely  of  where  he 
had  been  and  of  what  he  had  done,  only  keeping  back  the  gentle 
violence  which  he  had  used.  He  regarded  this  as  a  mere  farce,  since 
there  had  been  no  one  hurt  on  either  side.  He  boasted  of  having 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  dealt 
with  him.  De  Silva  could  but  bow,  report  to  his  master,  and  ask 
instructions  how  he  was  to  proceed. 

Philip  was  frightfully  disturbed.  He  saw  in  prospect  his 
western  subjects  allying  themselves  with  the  English — heresy 
creeping  in  among  them;  his  gold  fleets  in  danger,  all  the 
possibilities  with  which  Elizabeth  had  wished  to  alarm  him.  He 
read  and  re-read  De  Silva's  letters,  and  opposite  the  name  of 
Achines  he  wrote  startled  interjections  on  the  margin :  '  Ojo ! 
Ojo!' 

The  political  horizon  was  just  then  favourable  to  Elizabeth. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  prisoner  in  Loch  Leven ;  the  Nether- 
lands were  in  revolt ;  the  Huguenots  were  looking  up  in  France  ; 
and  when  Hawkins  proposed  a  third  expedition,  she  thought 
that  she  could  safely  allow  it.  She  gave  him  the  use  of  the 
Je»ii%  again,  with  another  smaller  ship  of  hers,  the  Minion.  He 
had  two  of  his  own  stiU  fit  for  work  ;  and  a  fifth,  the  Judithy  was 
brought  in  by  his  young  cousin,  Francis  Drake,  who  was  now  to 
make  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and 
by  who  and  what  Drake  was.  Enough  to  say  now  that  he  was 
a  relation  of  Hawkins,  the  owner  of  a  small  smart  sloop  or 
brigantine,  and  ambitious  of  a  share  in  a  stirring  business. 

The  Plymouth  seamen  were  falling  into  dangerous  contempt 
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of  Philip.  While  the  expedition  was  fitting  out,  a  ship  of  the 
King's  came  into  Catwater  with  more  prisoners  from  Flanders. 
She  was  flying  the  Castilian  flag,  contrary  to  rule,  it  was  said, 
in  English  harbours.  The  treatment  of  the  English  ensign  at 
Gibraltar  had  not  been  forgiven,  and  Hawkins  ordered  the  Spanish 
captain  to  strike  his  colours.  The  captain  refused,  and  Hawkins 
instantly  fired  into  him.  In  the  confusion  the  prisoners  escaped 
on  board  the  JtBViA  and  were  let  go.  The  captain  sent  a 
complaint  to  London,  and  Cecil — who  disapproved  of  Hawkins 
and  all  his  proceedings — sent  down  an  officer  to  inquire  into 
what  had  happened.  Hawkins,  confident  in  Elizabeth's  protec- 
tion, quietly  answered  that  the  Spaniard  had  broken  the  laws  of 
the  port,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  assert  the  Queen's 
authority. 

'  Your  mariners,'  said  De  Silva  to  her,  *  rob  our  subjects  on  the 
sea,  trade  where  they  are  forbidden  to  go,  and  fire  upon  our  ships 
in  your  harbours.  Your  preachers  insult  my  master  from  their 
pulpits,  and  when  we  remonstrate  we  are  answered  with  menaces. 
We  have  borne  so  far  with  their  injuries,  attributing  them  rather 
to  temper  and  bad  manners  than  to  deliberate  purpose.  But 
seeing  that  no  redress  can  be  had,  and  that  the  same  treatment 
of  us  continues,  I  must  consult  my  Sovereign's  pleasure.  For  the 
last  time  I  require  your  Majesty  to  punish  this  outrage  at 
Plymouth  and  preserve  the  peace  between  the  two  realms.' 

No  remonstrance  could  seem  more  just  till  the  other  side  was 
heard.  The  other  side  was  that  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  powers 
were  undertaking  to  force  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Flanders 
back  under  the  Papacy  with  fire  and  sword.  It  was  no  secret 
that  England's  turn  was  to  follow  as  soon  as  Philip's  hands  were 
free.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  intriguing  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
he  had  been  encouraging  Ireland  in  rebellion ;  he  had  been  per- 
secuting English  merchants  and  secunen,  starving  them  to  death 
in  the  Inquisition  dungeons,  or  burning  them  at  the  stake.  The 
Smithfield  infamies  were  fresh  in  Protestant  memories,  and  who 
could  tell  how  soon  the  horrid  work  would  begin  again  at  home,  if 
the  Catholic  powers  could  have  their  way  ? 

If  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  Holiness  at  Rome  would  have 
allowed  other  nations  to  think  and  make  laws  for  themselves, 
pirates  and  privateers  would  have  disappeared  off  the  ocean.  The 
West  Indies  would  have  been  left  undisturbed,  and  Spanish, 
English,  French,  and  Flemings  would  have  lived  peacefully  side 
by  side  as  they  do  now.     But  spiritual  tyranny  had  not  yet 
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learned  its  lesson,  and  the  '  Beggars  of  the  Sea '  were  to  be  Philip's 
schoolmasters  in  irregular  but  effective  fashion. 

Elizabeth  listened  politely  to  what  De  Silva  said,  promised  to 
examine  into  his  complaints,  and  allowed  Hawkins  to  sail. 

What  befell  him  you  will  hear  in  the  next  lecture. 

J.  A.  Froudb. 


3^4 


Diseipline. 


A  HAMPER  for  M.  le  Cur«; 
*  Bien !     Be  good  enough  to  open  it,  Suzanne.' 

Suzanne  did  as  she  was  told.  M.  le  Cur^,  in  soutane,  sat  at 
his  desk,  awaiting  this  new  revelation.  He  had  great  faith  in  the 
unseen — as  regarded  parcels. 

'  0,  Monsieur,  v'la  le  beau  dindon ! ' 

She  had  extricated  the  turkey  from  the  hamper,  and  was  now 
holding  it  up  for  admiration  by  the  legs.  The  turkey  could  not 
but  hang  its  head.  If  it  was  the  moment  of  Suzanne's  triumph, 
it  was  also  the  moment  of  the  turkey's  humiliation.  Life  is  an 
uneven  balance;  the  elevation  of  one  scale  means  always  the 
depression  of  the  other. 

M.  le  Cur^  got  up  with  dignity.  He  was  short  and  stout, 
with  small  eyes,  and  plump  cheeks,  and  thick  lips,  and  a  treble 
chin.  Had  he  not  been  a  priest,  you  might  have  fancied  that  he 
was  a  little  sensual.  But  he  had  forsworn  the  world.  Still,  there 
is  something  interesting  even  to  a  priest  in  a  turkey  at  Christmas 
time.  He  went  up  to  the  bird  still  pendent  from  the  hand  of 
Suzanne.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger to  the  breast — not  an  eager  pinch,  but  one  calm  and 
critical,  such  as  became  a  man  of  his  profession. 

*  A  plump  bird,  Suzanne,  eh  ? ' 

For  a  moment  Suzanne  was  enthusiastic.  It  was  a  turkey  of 
a  thousand.  She  might  have  seen  larger — yes,  that  was  quite 
possible — but  never,  no  never,  a  plumper  one.  Would  M.  le 
Cure  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to  notice  the  depth  of  flesh  upon 
the  breastbone  ? 

She  held  the  bird  up  higher  as  she  spoke.  Then,  all  at .  once, 
a  change  came  over  her  expression. 

'  We  will  have  it  on  Christmas  Day,'  said  the  Cur6,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled. 
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*  Mais,  M,  le  Cur^ '  began  Suzanne,  a  little  timidly. 

•Well,  what  is  it?' 

'  It  has,  perhaps,  been  a  little  long  on  the  way,'  said  Suzanne. 
'  You  mean  it  will  not  keep  ? ' 

*  It  would  be  perfect  if  M.  le  Cur6  would  have  it  to-day/ 
'  But  that  is  impossible.    It  is  Friday — ^in  Advent,  too.' 

'  It  will  not  keep  till  Sunday.* 

*0h,  dear!'  said  the  Cure.  *Let  me  look  at  the  label, 
Suzanne.' 

It  was  true.  The  bird  had  not  come  flying.  It  had  apparently 
been  missent  to  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  it  had  remained 
several  days,  probably  in  some  close  apartment. 

'  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  so  fine  a  bird  to  be  thrown 
away,'  remarked  the  Gur6,  as  if  to  himself.  Suzanne  agreed  with 
him,  respectfully  yet  eagerly. 

'  And  yet  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  continued  the  Cur6. 

The  C!ur6  was  a  good  man,  or  he  might  have  solved  the  pro- 
blem in  a  moment.  Or,  rather,  there  would  have  been  no  problem 
to  solve.  But  life  is  full  of  problems  for  good  people.  Others 
may  walk  straight  to  their  object,  but  the  good  man  must  sit 
down  and  think  the  matter  out  in  all  its  bearings.  M.  le  Cur4  did 
not  actually  sit  down ;  on  the  contrary,  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.  Every  time  he  came  near  the  turkey  he  snififed  a  little, 
and  said  to  himself  that  the  bird  would  certainly  not  keep.  This 
was  the  one  firm  fact  which  he  had  to  go  upon.  No,  there  was 
one  other.  It  was  a  fine  bird,  a  very  fine  bird,  an  exceedingly 
fine  bird ;  its  plumpness  was  quite  remarkable.  Most  turkeys 
have  a  very  sharp  breastbone,  needing  sometimes,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  surgical  operation  to  reduce  it  to  a  seemly  level  when  on  the 
table.  But  this  turkey  seemed  to  be  all  meat.  Surely  it  must 
be  a  sin  to  waste  a  bird  like  this.  Give  it  to  the  poor  ?  No, 
certainly  not !  It  is  not  good  for  the  soul's  health,  even  of  the 
poor,  to  eat  turkey  on  a  Friday  in  Advent.  True,  they  have  to 
starve  on  a  good  many  flesh-days,  but  you  can't  balance  things  in 
this  way.  Without  a  dispensation  no  one  can  eat  meat  on  any 
Friday,  much  less  a  Friday  in  Advent.  And  only  the  Bishop  can 
grant  a  dispensation. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  what  an  amount  of  evil  has  been  brought 
about  by  women.  When  the  Cure  asked  that  question,  '  What  is 
to  be  done?'  he  asked  it  in  all  innocence.  Was  Suzanne  as 
innocent  when  she  replied — 

*  The  turkey  can  be  done,  M.  le  Cur6  ? ' 
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*  Well,  yes/  said  the  Car6,  taking  his  three  chins  in  his  right 
hand  and  caressing  them,  '  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that/ 

Suzanne  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Taking  the  turkey  with 
her,  she  left  the  room.     The  Cur^  returned  to  his  desk. 

'  It  is  a  curious  thing/  he  said  to  himself,  ^  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bible  about  turkeys.'  He  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  turkeys  c^me  originally  from  America. 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  sermon.  It  was  about  sins  of  the 
flesh,  and  he  found  it  very  hard  work.  His  mind  seemed  all  con- 
fusion. Once  he  even  caught  himself  writing  '  the  turkeys  of 
Egypt '  instead  of  *  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.'  This  made  him 
smile,  and,  when  you  are  alone  and  smile  to  yourself,  you  generally 
mean  it  as  a  kind  of  dispensation  from  work.  So  he  put  down 
his  pen  and  lay  back  in  his  great  leathern  armchair.  Then  some- 
thing happened  which  had  often  happened  before — ^he  actually 
fell  asleep.  You  see,  with  only  a  double  chin  a  man  gets  to 
sleep  quite  easily  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Cur^  had  a  treble 
chin. 

And  he  had  a  dream — the  dream  of  a  really  good  man — all 
innocence  and  comfort.  It  was  the  simplest  dream  in  the  world. 
He  was  merely  sitting  at  his  table,  with  a  serviette  tucked  under 
his  three  chins,  and  the  turkey  was  before  him,  and  he  was  eating 
of  it.  That  was  the  whole  dream.  Very  simple,  you  say,  but 
then  the  turkey  was  done  to  a  turn. 

He  was  just  saying,  '  You  will  find  some  nice  pickings  on  the 
back,  Suzanne,'  when  he  awoke.  He  rubbed  his  eyes ;  he  was 
astonished  that  the  turkey  was  no  longer  before  them,  and  yet — 
now  he  understood  it  all.  The  door  was  open,  and  the  exquisite 
odour  of  roast  turkey  pervaded  the  room.  Suzanne  was  certainly 
cooking  the  bird. 

The  Cur6  sighed.  Life  is  full  of  disillusions.  *  I  wish  I  had 
not  awoke,'  he  said,  a  little  peevishly.  *  The  dream  was  nicer 
than  this.  I  wonder  what  o'clock  it  is.'  He  pulled  out  his  watch. 
'  Dear  me,  it  is  already  five.' 

At  five  the  Cur6  dined,  and  Suzanne  was  punctuality  itself. 
At  that  very  moment  she  put  in  her  head.  '  M.  le  Cur6,  le  diner 
est  servi,'  she  said. 

The  Cur6  got  up  and  walked  across  the  hall  into  the  other 
room,  his  dining-room.  What  a  delicious  smell !  He  tried  to 
frown. 

Suzanne  lifted  the  cover.  Yes,  it  was  true !  There  was  the 
turkey,  plump  and  brown  and  juicy,  exhaling  the  most  exquisite 
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odours  under  his  very  nose.  There  was  a  terrible  mental 
struggle.  He  turned  at  first  very  red — the  blush  that  waits  upon 
a  crime  ;  then  very  pale — he  was  forming  a  stem  resolve ;  then 
nearly  blue — this  was  the  strangulating  effect  of  conflicting 
emotions. 

*  Suzanne ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  Oh,  the  Eve- 
like craft  of  the  woman ! 

*  Mais  Monsieur  le  Cur^  commanded  me  to  cook  it !  * 

'  Cook  it  ? — yes,'  answered  the  Cure,  and  stopped  short. 

Are  not  ecclesiastics  right  in  their  dread  of  women  ?  Is  not 
every  woman  a  bom  temptress  ?  And  the  worst  of  it  is  you  can 
never  cure  them.  Here,  for  instance,  had  this  abandoned  woman 
been  enjoying  for  years  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  same  house 
with  a  really  good  man,  who  had  over  and  over  again  pointed  out 
to  her  exactly  what  she  ought  to  do  and  what  she  ought  to  leave 
imdone,  and  yet  all  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  playing  the 
temptress  when  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  And 
the  Cur6  was  so  very  hungry ! 

Nevertheless,  he  would  not  give  way  without  a  straggle.  He 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

*  What  else  is  there,  Suzanne  ? '  he  asked, 
'  But  there  is  nothing  else,  M.  le  Cur6.' 

*  Oh,'  said  the  Cur^,  '  that  is  very,  very  wrong  of  you.' 

He  felt  that  it  was  indeed  very  wrong ;  for,  after  all,  if  a  man 
may  not  eat  meat,  he  must  yet  eat  something.  He  cannot  nourish 
a  treble  chin  on  air  alone. 

'  It  is  very  wrong  of  you,'  he  repeated. 

Then,  in  sheer  absence  of  mind,  he  took  up  his  fork  and  began 
pricking  the  turkey  with  the  prongs.  Now,  man  is,  after  all,  so 
much  a  creature  of  habit  that  I  defy  you  to  have  a  fork  in  your 
hands  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  without  the  fork  finding  its 
way  to  your  mouth  ;  you  do  not  consciously  place  it  there — the 
hand  moves  mechanicaUy.     So  it  was  with  the  Cure. 

'  It  was  very  wrong  of  you,  Suzanne,'  he  repeated  once  more. 

Suzanne  noticed  that  the  wrongdoing  had  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  past  tense. 

The  fork  returned  mechanically  to  the  breast  of  the  turkey. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  ring  at  the  front  door.  Suzanne  went 
to  open  it.  Presently  she  returned,  her  face  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. 

'  It  is  Monseigneur ! '  she  exclaimed.  Monseigneur  was  the 
Bishop* 
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The  Cur6  started  up.  Suzanne  noticed  that  the  knife  was 
now  in  the  dish  with  the  fork ;  so  much  progress  had  been  made 
during  her  brief  absence. 

*You  have  shown  Monseigneur  into  the  study?  Grood!  I 
will  go  there  at  once.'  He  paused  and  then  added,  '  Apropos, 
Suzanne,  you  had  better  keep  the  door  of  this  room  shut  while  I 
am  with  his  lordship.' 

He  had  already  opened  it,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  study, 
when  Suzanne  exclaimed,  '  Mais,  M.  le  Gur^,  will  you  not  take  off 
your  serriette  first  ? ' 

The  Cur<  looked  down  a  little  abashed.  Yes,  the  serviette 
was  really  tucked  under  his  chin.  In  his  hurry  he  had  forgotten 
it.  But  how  had  it  come  there  at  all  when  there  had  been  nothing 
but  the  forbidden  turkey  before  him  ?  It  was  certainly  rather 
odd. 

The  Bishop  was  gracious  and  courtly,  but  he  was  a  discipli- 
narian. 

*  I  have  just  heard,'  he  said,  as  the  Cur^  entered  the  room,  '  of 
a  very  sad  case,  and  I  thought,  as  I  was  passing  your  door,  that  I 
would  tell  you  of  it  at  once.     There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

'  I  am  at  the  command  of  Monseigneur,'  answered  the  Cur6 
dolefully. 

'  It  is  a  workman  named  Le  Brun  and  his  family,  who  have  just 
come  into  your  parish,'  said  the  Bishop;  *Rue  de  la  Guerre, 
No.  8.  He  has  Mien  from  a  ladder,  and  grave  fears  are  enter- 
tained.    I  think  you  had  better  go  and  see  him  at  once.' 

'  I  will  go  this  very  instant,'  said  the  Cur^  still  more  dolefully. 
The  Rue  de  la  Gruerre  was  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  his  i)arish. 
It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  news  had  not  already 
reached  him. 

He  had  said  that  he  would  go  that  very  instant,  but  he  did 
not  move.     The  Bishop  looked  at  him  a  little  sternly. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  he  repeated. 

*  I  did  not  like  to  leave  your  lordship  alone,'  said  the  Cure. 

'  Oh,  don't  mind  me,'  said  the  Bishop  with  a  smile.  *  With 
your  permission  I  may  remain  here  till  you  return.  I  have  an 
engagement  close  by  a  little  later.  By  the  way,  could  you  give 
me  a  morsel  of  food  ?     I  have  had  nothing  since  the  morning.' 

'  Certainly,  Monseigneur.     I  will  tell  Suzanne  at  once.' 

*  But  do  not  delay  to  go  to  poor  Le  Brun,'  said  the  Bishop, 
*  Suzanne  knows  me,  and  wiQ  not  mind  giving  me  a  morsel.' 

The  Cure  went  into  the  hall.     Suzanne  was  there — ^there  was 
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generally  something  to  be  done  in  the  hall  when  the  Cure  had  a 
visitor  in  the  study.  She  helped  her  master  to  put  on  his  cloak, 
and  handed  him  his  hat. 

'  Monseigneur  will  take  a  little  refreshment,'  he  murmured. 

The  Bishop  was  close  by,  so  that  any  private  communication 
was  impossible.  Then  the  Cure  went  out  into  the  darkness,  and 
Suzanne  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  Bishop  suddenly  turned  round.  In  three  strides  he  had 
crossed  the  hall,  and  before  Suzanne  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he 
had  reached  the  dining-room  door. 

'  I  know  the  way,'  he  said  pleasantly.  '  Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  bring  me  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water.' 

*  Mais,  Monseigneur '  began  Suzanne. 

It  was  too  late.  The  door  was  already  open.  There  in  front 
of  the  Bishop  was  the  roast  turkey,  still  uncovered,  and  generously 
diffusing  all  around  it  an  appetising  odour. 

The  Bishop  almost  started  at  the  spectacle.  What !  One  of 
his  clergy  feasting  in  this  way  on  a  Friday  in  Advent !  It  was 
intolerable.  Such  enormities  might  pass  unheeded  amongst 
Protestants,  with  whom  there  was  no  discipline,  but  in  his  Church 
it  was  different.   He  bore  a  sword,  and  he  would  not  bear  it  in  vain. 

He  looked  round.  Suzanne  had  fled,  fearing  perhaps  to  be 
excommunicated  on  the  spot. 

'  Bnx  femina  fadiy  said  the  Bishop  to  himself.  '  I  fear  she  is 
a  bad  woman.  A  turkey  in  Advent!  It  is  strange  how  many 
women  are  wicked  at  heart.' 

Then  he  drew  closer  to  the  table  and  noticed  the  knife  in  the 
dish,  and  the  fork  still  sticking  in  the  turke/s  breast. 

'  Arrested  in  the  very  act ! '  he  said ;  '  in  flagrante  delicto. 
But  not  a  mouthful  eaten.  That  I  should  have  come  at  that 
exact  moment  when  he  was  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice ! ' 

He  sat  down,  struck  by  the  strange  fatality  of  the  afiair. 
There  was  bread  upon  the  table  almost  under  his  hand.  He 
began  to  crumble  it.  Then  he  put  a  little  into  his  mouth.  He 
was  hungry — he  had  had  nothing  since  the  morning.  The  bread 
he  was  taking  excited  the  salivary  glands  and  made  his  appetite 
yet  keener.  He  wondered  whether  Suzanne  was  going  to  bring 
him  anything.  He  had  spoken  of  bread  and  water,  but  in  his 
mind  there  had  been  the  vision  of  an  omelette.  An  omelette  is 
innocent  at  any  time,  and  yet  it  is  tasty  and  nourishing.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  Suzanne,  and  consequently  no  eign  of  an 
omelette. 
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'I  shall  be  fit  for  nothing  at  this  rate,'  said  the  Bishop  to 
himself,  very  sternly.  '  I  feel  positively  fainting.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  through  my  work.' 

And  still  the  turkey  steamed  before  him,  and  every  exhalation 
was  a  fresh  testimony  to  its  succulence.  Poor  neglected  bird! 
It  seemed  to  provoke  the  knife  of  the  carver — to  implore  the 
attention  of  some  kindly  eater. 

At  last  the  Bishop  was  so  much  disgusted  with  things  in 
general  that  he  plucked  the  fork  out  of  the  creature's  breast. 
What  business  had  one  of  his  clergy  ever  to  have  stuck  it  in  ? 
Discipline  must  be  maintained,  especially  in  his  diocese.  He 
must  give  the  Cur6  a  lesson — but  how  ? 

'  It  is  Bousseau,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  who  advocates  the 
doctrine  that  in  education  all  punishment  should  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  fault  committed.  In  this  case,  for  example,  I 
suppose  he  would  say  that  this  man's  fault  would  be  most  properly 
punished  by  some  one  else  eating  up  the  dinner  he  had  criminally 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  himself.  It  is  a  pity  Bousseau  was  an 
infidel,  for  there  is  certainly  something  in  his  theory.' 

*  Yes,'  he  repeated, '  there  is  certainly  something  in  it.  But  it 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  this  case  without  a  certain  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  some  one  else.  And  who  is  there  to  make  the 
sacrifice  ? ' 

Bapt  in  meditation,  he  bent  forward  across  the  table,  as  if  he 
would  consult  the  turkey  itself  confidentially  on  the  subject.  The 
odour  that  the  bird  sent  forth  was  indescribably  delicious.  The 
Bishop  sighed. 

'  Some  one,  it  is  clear,  must  make  the  sacrifice,'  he  said.  *  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  in  it  the  guilt  must  rest  on  the  original 
transgressor.' 

He  took  up  the  carving-knife  and  felt  the  edge  with  his  thumb. 
It  was  very  keen.  The  turkey,  it  was  clear,  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  it  for  a  moment. 

'  Yes,  on  the  original  transgressor,'  repeated  the  Bishop ;  *  it 
is  through  him  alone  that  this  complication  has  arisen.' 

Then  he  took  up  the  fork. 

*  There  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,'  he  said ;  '  it  has  been  forced 
upon  me.  It  would  be  wrong  on  my  part  to  let  him  escape  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  error.  Discipline  must  be  maintained. 
I  alone  in  this  diocese  have  the  power  to  grant  a  dispensation,  and 
I  hereby  grant  it — to  myself.' 

There  was  a  half  bubbling,  half  hissing  sound  as  the  trenchant 
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bladd  made  a  deep  incision  in  the  turkey's  breast ;  then  there  was 
a  slight  clatter  of  the  knife  and  fork  upon  the  plate  as  the 
Bishop  began  the  sacrifice.  He  ate  slowly  and  sternly ;  he  was 
discharging  a  duty,  and  he  discharged  it  conscientiously.  The 
dining-room  door  was  still  open,  and  Suzanne,  peeping  from  the 
kitchen,  glimpsed  the  solemn  scene. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Bishop  rose  from  the 
table,  looking  sterner  than  ever, 

*  I  cannot  eat  it  all,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  but  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  have  at  any  rate  succeeded  in  reducing  the  temptation. 
The  choicer  morsels  are  now  removed.  I  think  the  legs  are  pro- 
bably tough.' 

Then,-  without  summoning  Suzanne,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
hall  and  let  himself  out  at  the  front  door. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  Cure  returned. 

*  Has  Monseigneur  gone  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Monseigneur  has  gone  and  has  taken  the  turkey  with  him.* 

*  Taken  the  turkey  with  him  ? ' 

*  Most  of  it,'  said  Suzanne.  *  He  has  eaten  it.  Is  it  not  very 
wicked  ? ' 

*No,'  said  the  Cure  sadly,  'a  Bishop  can  give  himself  a 
dispensation.' 

*  Oh,  what  a  pity  M.  le  Cure  isn't  a  Bishop !  It  was  such  a 
beautiful  bird.' 

Was! 

Roy  Tellet. 
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Reflection  and  Presage. 


Eeflection. 

You  have  a  tongue  of  honey  and  gall, 
You  can  trip  up  truth  with  the  deftest  fell ; 
Your  wit  is  as  bright  as  your  heart  is  true — 
And  how  does  that  sentence  read  to  you  ? 

You  have  seen  my  soul  in  the  clearest  light, 

And  would  not  read  its  riddle  aright ; 
The  heart  you  think  of,  the  mind  you  see, 

Are  but  your  trappings  transferred  to  me. 

Presage. 

You  bird  of  ocean,  o'er  the  tossing  wave, 

You  flit  prey-seeking — ^I  am  not  your  prey ; 
Though  I  can  ne'er  forget  the  gift  you  gave. 

Until  all  time  dissolves  in  the  last  day. 
Pause  in  your  flight — look  on  this  wretch  of  error. 

Who  fearless  fears  your  presage — is  it  well 
Your  brilliant  wings  should  bring  a  flash  of  terror 

To  one  whose  vows  and  hopes  you  ne'er  can  tell  ? 

Wing  on  your  flight,  work  out  your  destined  story. 

Work  to  the  prize  that  waits  you  at  the  end, 
And  when  your  wings  shall  bum  with  Heaven's  glory 

Think  not  of  me — you  cannot  make  or  mend. 
Watching  your  flight,  I  still  shall  wait  in  wonder 

To  see  you  dauntless  in  the  lightning's  blaze. 
And  while  I  hear,  and  tremble  at,  the  thunder, 

May  know  you  restful  after  restless  days. 

Walter  Hekrtes  Pollock* 
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On  Leopards. 


THE  leopard  is  not  a  very  well-known  wild  beast.  It  has 
occupied  only  a  comparatively  small  space  in  the  popular 
literature  of  natural  history.  It  is  only  casually  mentioned  in 
Frank  Buckland's  Cwrioaitiea  of  Natural  History.  The  late  Mr. 
Wood  gave  a  very  meagre  account  of  it  in  his  favourite  book.  It 
is  probable  that  there  maybe  some  authentic  explanation  how  and 
why  the  leopard  found  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  England,  but  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  it.  It  is  true 
that  national  emblems  are  not  always  happily  selected;  as,  for 
instcoice,  the  fearful  fowl  that  does  duty  in  America  for  an  eagle ; 
or  the  imaginary  creature  with  two  necks  and  two  heads  that  is 
found  on  the  standard  of  Austria  as  the  typical  eagle  of  that 
country.  In  England  we  have  set  up  three  leopards  on  the  Eoyal 
Flag,  and  perhaps  the  number  or  quantity  is  supposed  to  make  up 
for  the  quality  of  the  beast.  The  leopard  is,  in  my  opinion,  ratheii: 
a  vulgar  animal.  It  is  vulgar  in  two  senses.  It  is  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  its  general  habits  are  low, 
cowardly,  and  sneaking.  Its  redeeming  quality  is  that  it  has 
considerable  beauty  of  form  and  fur.  So,  for  that  matter,  has 
almost  every  one  of  the  cat  tribe.  During  a  long  residence  in 
India  I  became  tolerably  familiar  with  leopards.  I  once  kept  two 
little  cubs  about  three  months  old,  but  when  in  my  inexperience 
I  had  them  washed  with  soap  and  water  to  get  rid  of  their  fleas, 
they  resented  the  insult  and  died.  I  never  really  liked  leopards. 
Mr.  Wood,  the  naturalist,  describes  them  as  creatures  of  cJmost 
inoflfensive  habits,  but  enemies  to  poultry  and  fatal  to  fowls.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  recently  seen  an  account  in  an  Indian 
paper  of  a  leopard  that  killed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months 
more  than  150  human  beings.  Such  a  murderous  beast  never 
came  within  my  cognisance,  though  I  fear  that  the  story  was  true. 
I  will  now  try  to  put  together  a  few  reminiscences  of  my  own 
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experiences  with  leopards  for  a  period  extending  over  twenty 
years  and  more  in  Lower  Bengal. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  a  wild  leopard  in  the  jungle  might 
have  been  easily  also  the  last  time  for  my  seeing  any  wild  leopards. 
I  was  creeping  along  under  the  trees  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the 
little  hills  at  Chittagong,  just  inside  the  tangled  fringe  of  briars 
and  grasses  at  the  edge  of  the  covert.  I  was  stalking,  or  rather 
sneaking,  after  one  of  those  beautiful  pheasants  which  we  used  to 
call  the  Maihoora  (Euplocamua  Horsfiddi),  and  listening  for  its 
footfall  on  the  dry  leaves,  for  this  pheasant  rather  disregards  the 
precaution  of  moving  silently.  Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  noise 
of  a  broken  twig  on  the  projecting  branch  of  a  tree  almost  over- 
head in  front  of  me.  A  glance  showed  to  me  a  leopard  stretched 
out  along  the  branch  and  gazing  earnestly  into  the  bushes  below 
it.  The  leopard  was  hunting  the  Mathoora  after  his  fashion, 
hoping  to  pounce  on  it  from  the  tree.  He  was  so  intent  on  his 
work  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  heard,  or  smelt,  or  seen  me.  In 
a  moment  I  raised  my  gun  and  fired  a  charge  of  No.  5  shot  into  his 
head  just  behind  the  ear.  The  leopard  fell  dead  almost  at  my 
feet,  nearly  all  the  shot  having  penetrated  the  brain.  But  if  I 
had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  see  the  leopard,  and  also  to  kill  it  dead, 
it  might  perhaps  have  jumped  down  on  me  and  broken  my  neck, 
or  in  its  dying  struggles  it  might  have  bitten  and  mauled  me. 
It  was  great  luck  for  me,  but  bad  luck  for  the  leopard.  It  was 
a  very  handsome  young  beast,  apparently  ftdl-grown,  though  leo- 
pards vary  so  much  in  size  and  length  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
when  one  of  them  has  reached  maturity.  This  adventure  happened 
many  years  ago.  I  still  have  the  animal's  skin,  but  it  looks 
rather  Lgy  and  dirty  now. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  skin  of  a  leopard  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  nature.  No  two  skins  are 
exactly  alike  in  the  size  and  position  of  the  spots,  and  almost 
every  spot  differs  slightly  from  another.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
judge  for  himself,  let  him  walk  down  Regent  Street  and  look  at 
the  leopard  skins  hanging  in  the  fur-shops  there.  It  seems  a 
rather  hard  saying,  but  the  people  who  cure  and  preserve  these 
skins  make  some  of  them  look  more  beautiful  than  when  they  are 
on  the  live  animal.  Let  any  one  go  to  the  Zoo  and  look  at  the 
living  creatures  and  admire  their  graceful  forms,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  their  spotted  skins.  But  they  need  to  have  sunshine  on 
.them,  and  sunshine  cannot  be  brought  directly  to  bear  on  the 
leopards  in  the  Lion  House.    On  the  few  summer  days  on  which 
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they  can  be  let  out  into  the  large  iron-barred  enclosures  behind 
the  lion  House  they  look  much  better,  but  still  the  skins  are. 
more  or  less  dirty,  and  they  want  the  gloss  that  they  ought  to 
have.  The  best  living  leopard  that  I  ever  saw  in  captivity  was  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Marseilles,  where  a  large  cave  has  been 
so  artfully  dug  out  of  the  hillside  that  a  projecting  point  of  rock 
stretches  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  the  leopards  delight  to  lie  on 
it.  As  we  passed  by  there  was  a  leopard  Ijdng  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  his  skin  was  a  picture  of  natural  beauty.  Any  visitor  to 
Marseilles  will  do  well  to  go  and  see  the  Zoo  there,  if  it  be  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  leopards. 

It  may  be  rather  a  surprise  to  learn  that  there  are  not  a  few 
people  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  leopard.  They  call  it  a 
panther,  and  profess  not  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  leopard.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  to  consider  their  arguments  respectfully. 
Horace  wrote  the  line,  Diveraum  confusa  genus  panthera 
camelo,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  .in  which  the  animal  is  mentioned  as  a  panther 
by  a  classic  writer.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  case  against 
the  leopard.  A  friend  of  mine  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
large  folio  entitled  Area  Noe^  written  in  mediaeval  Latin  by  Dr. 
Athanasius  Kircher  and  published  at  Amsterdam  A.D.  1675.  In 
this  work.  Dr.  Kircher,  who  was  a  very  learned  man  in  his  time, 
has  given  separate  pictures  of  all  the  animals  that  went  into  the 
Ark,  and  he  has  also  presented  to  us  the  portraits  of  the  animals 
that  were  not  taken  into  the  Ark.  Amongst  these  excluded 
animals  he  places  the  leopard,  or  leopardus.  The  reason  given 
by  him  is  this — that  the  leopard  is  a  hybrid  animal,  a  compound 
of  the  lion  and  the  pard  or  panther.  On  the  same  principle 
Noah  is  said  to  have  excluded  the  camelopard,  as  a  hybrid  com- 
bination of  the  camel  and  the  pard.  Other  animals,  such  as 
mules,  were  not  admitted  for  similar  reasons;  and  it  seems  to 
follow  that  Dr.  Kircher  believed  that  Noah  called  the  animals  in 
his  time  by  their  Greek  names.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Noah 
did  not  take  with  him  what  are  called  the  amphibious  animals, 
such  as  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  and  the  otter,  who, 
as  the  showman  said,  '  can't  live  upon  land  and  die  in  the  water.' 
Dr.  Kircher  has  also  supplied  the  likeness  of  the  mermaid,  for 
whom  there  was  no  admission  into  the  Ark.  She  is  decidedly,  as 
Horace  wrote,  mulier  foTTnoaa  aupeme.  Presumably  she  was 
looked  on  by  Noah  as  a  hybrid,  a  very  undesirable  combination  of 
woman  and  fish.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  apparently  did  not  much 
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signify  to  mermaids  in  general.  Doubtless  there  have  been  just 
as  many  mermaids  since  the  Flood  as  there  were  before  the  Flood. 

To  return  to  the  leopard.  Dr.  Kircher's  theory  regarding  the 
animal  was  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion 
of  his  time.  Dr.  John  Anderson,  one  of  our  best,  but  not  best- 
known,  naturalists,  writes  thus  in  a  book  published  by  him  in 
1883  :  *  The/eKs  pardus,  like  the  lion  and  tiger,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  who  had  a  curious  superstition  regarding  it,  that 
survives  more  or  less  to  the  present  day,  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
discussions  as  to  the  supposed  difference  between  the  Panther  or 
Pard,  and  the  Leopard.  It  was  thought  not  to  be  actually  the 
same  animal  as  the  Panther  or  Pard,  but  to  be  a  mongrel  or 
hybrid  between  the  male  Pard  and  the  Lioness ;  hence  it  was 
called  the  Lion-panther  or  Leopardus.  This  error,  as  Archbishop 
Trench  tells  us,  has  lasted  into  modem  times.  Thus  Fuller  says, 
*^  Leopards  and  mules  are  properly  no  creatures."  In  reality, 
however,  the  names  Pard,  Panther,  and  Leopard  have  reference  to 
one  and  the  same  animal.'  I  believe  that  all  scientific  zoologists 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Anderson.  But  in  India  there  are 
some  English  sportsmen  who  still  imagine  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  panther  and  a  leopard.  In  Madras  and  Bombay 
the  animal  is  almost  invariably  called  a  panther.  The  Bengal 
Presidency,  in  its  military  jurisdiction,  is  so  extensive,  reaching 
from  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Assam, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predicate  that 'the  name  Panther  is  not 
recognised  in  any  part  of  Bengal,  but  in  the  province  known  as 
Lower  Bengal  the  name  Leopard  is  almost  invariably  used  by 
English  sportsmen.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  discuss  the 
names  applied  by  the  natives  of  each  province  to  the  leopard  or 
panther.  According  to  my  own  experience,  the  natives  adopt  the 
name  which  they  think  most  suitable  to  the  colloquial  proficiency 
of  their  master.  They  would  sometimes  call  it  a  little  tiger  and 
sometimes  a  spotted  tiger  in  speaking  to  their  master;  whilst 
among  themselves,  owing  to  their  superstitiohs  notions,  they  would 
not  venture  to  talk  of  the  animal  by  its  proper  name.  Thus  I 
have  heard  them  use  the  word  *  jackal'  as  applicable  to  both  a 
leopard  and  a  tiger.  This  superstition  is  curious,  but  almost  uni- 
versal. The  strict  Mahomedans,  from  their  aversion  to  the  un- 
clean animal  the  hog,  do  not  speak  of  it  as  the  Soor,  a  name 
familiar  to  every  EngUshman,  but  they  caU  it  the  KcUa  harin,  or 
black  deer,  as  a  conscience-saving  euphemism. 

It  is  probable  that  many  residents  in  India,  especially  in  the 
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large  towns,  know  Kttle  about  the  habits  of  leopards.  My  own  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  as  the  subjects  of  sport,  extended  over  many 
years.  When  I  was  an  Assistant  Magistrate  at  Chittagong,  of  the 
mature  age  of  twenty-one,  my  friend  Captain  Swatman,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  elephant  kheddas,  tried  hard  to  introduce  me  to 
a  leopard.  There  were  some  little  hills  covered  with  bushes  and 
grass,  just  behind  the  cantonments,  or  military  lines,  where  the 
native  Sepoy  Kegiment  dwelt.  The  neighbouring  villagers  used 
to  turn  out  their  cattle  to  graze  on  these  hills,  and  from  time  to 
time  some  predatory  animal,  either  a  tiger  or  a  leopard,  would 
kill  one  of  the  cows  or  calves.  The  owner  of  the  slain  animal 
would  rush  o£f  to  tell  Captain  Swatman  of  his  loss,  and  Swatman 
immediately  ordered  out  some  of  his  elephants,  and  kindly  sent 
oflF  an  elephant  and  howdah  to  my  house  or  office  to  fetch  me. 
If  I  was  in  office  the  business  of  the  day  was  adjourned  to  the 
morrow,  and  I  went  o£f  with  my  guns  to  meet  Swatman  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  on  the  hills.  How  hard  we  used  to  work  in 
the  hot  sun  to  try  and  find  the  tiger  or  the  leopard !  But  our 
tactics  were  not  very  brilUant,  for  first  we  had  to  find  the  body 
of  the  cow  or  calf,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  its  wounds  whether 
the  assailant  had  been  a  tiger  or  a  leopard.  Whilst  we  were  dis- 
turbing the  jungle,  the  leopard  (and  the  marks  were  usually  those 
of  a  leopard)  stole  away  and  hid  itself  in  the  ravines  between  the 
little  hills ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  went  right  away  to  thicker  cover 
on  the  larger  hills,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Of  course,  as  we 
hunted  about  among  the  bushes  there  would  be  frequent  false 
alarms  that  the  leopard  had  been  seen.  One  day  a  young 
mahout,  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  for  zeal,  cried  out  that  he 
had  seen  a  large  red  animal  that  must  be  a  tiger.  It  turned  out 
to  be  an  old  red  cow  that  had  no  fear  of  a  leopard,  and  had  not 
left  the  jungle.  As  for  myself,  I  am  sure  that  I  never  saw  even 
the  tip  of  the  leopard's  tail.  But  we  went  out  again  and  again, 
almost  once  a  week,  in  the  vain  hope  that  our  labours  would  be 
rewarded.  At  last  the  end  came  about  in  this  way.  The  sepoys 
managed  one  morning  to  cut  o£f  the  leopard  from  the  jungle,  and  to 
surround  it,  and  attack  it  with  their  iron-bound  bamboo  clubs ;  these 
clubs  are  very  formidable  weapons,  and,  though  intended  chiefly 
for  domestic  use,  in  fighting  amongst  themselves  or  with  their 
neighbours,  in  disputes  about  land  or  women,  a  blow  from  one 
of  them  on  a  leopard's  head  or  loins  would  be  almost  certain  to 
disable  or  kill  the  beast.    At  all  events  the  sepoys  killed  the 
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leopard,  and  for  that  year  an  end  was  put  to  our  small  hunting 
expeditions  with  the  elephants. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  does  not  go  out  leopard-shooting  as  he  goes 
snipe-shooting  or  tiger-shooting.     Usually  the  news  is  brought 
by  some  excited  and  affrighted  native  that  a  leopard  has  entered 
his  premises,  and,  after  killing  a  child,  or  a  goat,  or  a  fowl,  has 
hid  itself  in  some  shed  or  outhouse.     On  such  an  appeal  it  is 
usual  to  go  out  to  try  and  kill  that  leopard.     If  a  companion  can 
be  found,  it  is  better  for  two  men  to  go  together  than  for  one 
man  to  go  alone  with  only  native  followers.     Almost  the  first  case 
that  I  remember  to  which  we  were  called,  we  found  that  the 
leopard  was  enssonced  in  a  mat  and  thatch  cow-shed,  of  which 
the  door  had  been  closed  on  him.     We  rather  rashly  opened  the 
door  in  order  to  peep  in.     There  was  a  ruph  and  a  scuffle,  as  the 
leopard  tore  the  door  open  wider  and  jumped  out  to  escape.    We 
were  lucky  in  not  being  knocked  down  or  even  scratched.     But 
the  leopard  did  not  get  right  away.     It  foolishly  entered  another 
shed,  which  was  promptly  closed  on  him,  and  we  had  to  begin 
again.     My  companion  climbed  on  to  the  roof  with  his  gun,  and 
an  active  native  got  up  with  him  to  tear  open  a  hole  in  the 
thatch  of  the  roof.     I  stood  on  the  ground  with  a  clear  space 
before  me,  in  case  the  leopard  should  turn  out  in  my  direction. 
The  eager  crowd  of  natives,  who  had  come,  regardless  of  danger, 
was  induced  to  retire  to  a  distance,  whilst  the  most  nimble  of 
them  climbed  up  into  trees  or  on  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
huts.     It  takes  longer  to  write  this  than  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
actually  happened.     The  native  who  was  tearing  a  hole  in  the 
thatch  of  the  shed  had  rashly  tried  to  look  in  to  see  where  the 
leopard  was.     In  a  moment  the  leopard  sprang  at  him,  and  its 
head  appeared  through  the  thatch.     My  companion  put  his  gun 
to  the  beast's  head  and  sent  a  bullet  through  its  brain  so  that  it 
dropped  dead  into  the  hut.     But  there  were  loud  cries  from  the 
native   on   the  roof,  for  the  bullet,  after  passing   through  the 
leopard's   skull,    had   grazed   the   man's   body,   bo   that  he  was 
bleeding  profusely  and  crying  out  that  he  was  killed.     He  was 
quickly  brought  down  from  the  roof  of  the  shed,  and  his  wound 
was  washed,  and  found  to  be  little  more  than  skin-deep.     A 
present  of  a  few  rupees  soon  comforted  him,  and  he  became  not 
undeservedly,  the  hero  of  the  day  among  his  fellow-villagers. 
The  carcase  of  the  leopard  was  slung  from  a  bamboo  and  brought 
to  our  house,  and  the  skin  became  the  property  of  my  companion. 
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Leopards  are  sometimes  very  bold  and  inquisitive.     One  night 
I  was  sleeping  on  a  narrow  camp-bed  in  the  verandah  of  a  small 
indigo  factory,  where  we  had  a  select  party  assembled  for  shooting. 
I  awoke  suddenly  on  hearing  a  sort  of  sighing,  growling  noise, 
and  the  next  moment  I  could  just  see  by  the  moonlight  the  form 
of  a  leopard  as  it  climbed  on  to  the  verandah  and  approached  my 
bed.     Fortunately  I  had  mosquito  curtains,  which  seemed  a  sort 
of  protection,  but  I  shouted  and  yelled  as  loudly  as  I  could,  and 
some  of  the  native  servants .  beginning   to   move,   the  leopard 
thought  it  expedient  to  depart,  and  was  seen  no  more.     Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  experience  of  the  tea-planter  in  Assam,  who  was 
visited  by  a  tiger  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.     He 
was  lying  asleep  on  his  cot  in  the  verandah  of  his  bungalow,  and 
one  of  his  hands  was  hanging  outside  his  mosquito  curtains.    The 
tiger  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  literally  pulled  him  out  of  bed. 
He  managed  to  alight  on  his  feet,  and  then  he  found  himself 
being  led  along  by  the  tiger,  from  whose  jaws  he  could  not  re- 
lease his  hand.     His  feelings  must  have  been  very  unpleasant. 
Fortunately  an  alarm  was  raised,  and  another  gentleman,  rushing 
out  with  a  loaded  gun,  fired  a  couple  of  shots  which  probably  hit 
the  tiger,  as  it  let  go  the  hand  and  bolted.    A  somewhat  analogous 
story  is  told  by  Mr.  Edward  Baker,  once  a  well-known  sportsman 
in  Lower  Bengal.     He  says  that  he  was  watching  for  a  tiger  one 
morning,  when  the  animal  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
jungle  and  seized  a  villager  who  was  squatted  down  cutting  grass. 
The  tiger,  having  got  easy  possession  of  his  victim,  did  not  at 
once  proceed  to  kill  or  eat  the  man,  but  lay  upon  him  as  if  medi- 
tating on  the  pleasure  awaiting  it.      Its  meditations  were  cut 
short  by  a  bullet  from  Mr.  Baker's  rifle,  and  the  villager  was 
found  almost  uninjured.     Mr.   Baker  then  describes  what  the 
villager  told  him  about  his  sensations  and  apprehensions  when  he 
thought  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  only  death  awaited 
him,  in  whatever  manner  the  tiger  might  select.     But  Mr.  Baker's 
stories  are  sometimes  a  little   embroidered,  and  there  is   some 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  instance  his  own  imagination  sup- 
plied most  of  the  thoughts  of  the  villager,  especially  as  the  story 
was  not  published  by  him  until  many  years  after  the  occur- 
rence. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  shoot  leopards  on  foot,  the  alternative 
being  to  shoot  them  from  a  howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.     In  the  first  place,  when  a  man 
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is  on  foot,  and  can  post  himself  judiciously  so  as  to  get  a  clear  shot, 
the  leopard  is  more  likely  to  come  out,  as  it  is  wanted  to  come, 
as  soon  as  the  beaters  begin  to  try  to  drive  it,  with  their  sticks 
and  clubs  and  shouts,  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  leopard 
either  comes  sneaking  out,  half  stopping  to  listen  to  the  noises 
behind  him,  or  he  may  come  out  at  full  speed,  making  his  way  to 
another  patch  of  bushes.  My  friend  Mr.  F.  B.  Simson,  by  far 
the  best  shot  and  sportsman  of  his  time  in  Lower  Bengal,  has 
written  in  his  book  that  he  used  to  flatter  himself  that  he  could 
put  a  ball  pretty  nearly  exactly  where  he  liked  into  a  leopard  at 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  yards'  distance.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that.  The  leopard  is  not 
a  large  animal,  and  its  vulnerable  parts,  especially  the  head  and 
neck,  are  small.  It  bounds  along  very  fast,  and  the  pace  is  always 
deceptive.  I  have  made  some  lucky  shots  and  rolled  over  several 
leopards  by  a  bullet  just  behind  the  shoulder.  I  have  missed,  or 
merely  slightly  wounded,  others.  Still  it  is  better  to  be  on  foot 
than  on  an  elephant.  I  have  shot  leopards  from  an  elephant,  but 
my  recollections  of  leopards  in  connection  with  the  howdah  are  not 
altogether  pleasant.  One  day,  after  a  long  and  weary  beat  for 
tigers  for  several  hours  with  old  Pundit  Grant  in  Dinagepore, 
we  at  last  disturbed  a  leopard.  It  quickly  hid  itself,  and  with  our 
twelve  elephants  we  searched  for  it  for  nearly  an  hour  amongst 
bushes  that  would  hardly  have  hidden  a  hare.  In  front  of  us  was 
a  large  tank  ftdl  of  water,  which  the  leopard  could  not  have  swum 
across  without  being  seen.  My  elephant  was  rather  in  front,  and 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  tank.  The  mahout,  disgusted 
and  tired,  was  sitting  loosely  with  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  ;  and 
I  was  standing  carelessly  leaning  forward  in  the  howdah,  with  my 
gun  in  my  hand.  Suddenly,  the  leopard  jumped  up  right  under 
the  elephant's  trunk,  and  the  elephant  started  back,  nearly  throw- 
ing the  mahout  oflF,  whilst  I  was  pitched  against  the  front  panel 
of  the  howdah  with  a  blow  that  knocked  the  wind  out  of  me,  and 
hit  me  so  hard  on  the  chest  that  I  was  black  and  blue  for  several 
days.  Of  course  the  leopard  escaped.  Another  day,  when  out 
with  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  Bengal,  we  found  a  leopard, 
which  ran  and  hid  itself  in  a  small  patch  of  thatching  grass  not 
two  feet  high.  More  than  a  dozen  elephants  were  brought  up  to 
trample  down  the  grass  and  turn  out  the  leopard,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  we  pounded  away,  but  never  saw  the  leopard.  At 
last,  when  we  all  had  our  backs  turned  to  it,  the  leopard  crept 
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out  and  got  amongst  the  huts  and  houses  of  the  village,  and  we 
saw  it  no  more.  On  another  occasion  I  mistook  a  tiger  for  a 
leopard.  News  was  brought  in  to  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor's 
camp  that  there  was  a  tiger  in  a  village  about  a  mile  o£f.  There 
was  no  cover  for  a  tiger  anywhere  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  no  tiger  had  been  seen  there  for  years.  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  a  roving  leopard.  At  all  events  we  had  the  ele- 
phants out,  and  went  to  see.  We  found  a  large  and  thriving 
native  village,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  wild  animal.  There 
was  just  one  strip  of  rushes  along  the  edge  of  some  water,  and  we 
took  the  elephants  into  it.  We  put  up  some  black  partridges, 
and  I  had  merely  a  charge  of  shot  in  my  gun.  When  we  had 
gone  about  100  yards  after  the  partridges  I  saw  the  head  of  a 
large  animal  looking  at  me  just  over  the  rushes.  I  fired  a  charge 
of  shot  into  the  beast's  face  and  blinded  it  in  either  one  or  both 
eyes.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  young  tiger.  Then  there  was  great 
excitement.  The  tiger  could  not  see  where  to  go,  and  was 
probably  in  a  country  quite  strange  to  it,  so  that  we  had  little 
difficulty  in  killing  it.  If  its  sight  had  not  been  destroyed,  I  fear 
that  it  would  have  escaped  from  us,  as  some  of  our  party  had  never 
seen  a  wild  tiger,  and  men  become  ludicrously  nervous  at  the 
mere  sight  of  their  first  tiger. 

There  is  another  way  of  hunting  leopards,  which  is  not  often 
practised,  as  the  leopard  does  not  take  to  it  very  kindly.  When 
men  are  fond  of  hog-hunting,  and  hogs  are  not  always  forthcoming, 
they  sometimes  try  to  beat  out  a  leopard  and  spear  it  as  they 
would  spear  a  wild  boar.  The  leopard  does  not  readily  quit  the 
jungle.  It  is  not  accustomed  to  take  long  and  rapid  gallops 
across  open  fields.  If  it  does  break  cover  it  is  easy  to  overtake  it 
on  horseback ;  but  when  overtaken  it  jinks,  and  turns  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  spear  it.  Its  body  is  so  smaU  that  it 
is  difficult  to  spear  it  in  the  right  place.  A  Danish  gentleman 
named  Holm,  a  very  good  and  fearless  rider,  one  day  speared  a 
leopard,  but  the  spear  only  passed  along  underneath  the  skin,  so 
that  he  had,  as  it  were,  skewered  the  animal  on  to  himself.  Holm 
always  rode  in  his  old  top-boots — in  fact  he  almost  lived  in  his 
toi)-boots — ^and  it  was  his  custom  to  stuff  a  newspaper  or  two  inside 
the  tops,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read  the  news  when  there  was  no 
game  near  at  hand.  This  newspaper  arrangement  was  lucky  for 
him,  for  the  wounded  leopard  seized  the  top  of  the  boot  and  found 
its  teeth  embedded  in  a  newspaper  instead  of  in  my  Mend's  leg. 
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At  last  Holm  let  go  his  spear,  as  he  could  not  otherwise  get  rid  of 
the  leopard,  which  was  soon  despatched  by  some  other  members 
of  the  party.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  leopard-spearing  in  the 
frontispiece  to  Mr.  Simson's  book  on  Sport  in  Bengal.  The  spear 
of  the  successful  rider  is  being  thrust  down  the  leopard's  mouth, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound.  In  the  background 
there  is  a  sketch  of  a  gentleman  pursuing  his  runaway  horse. 
That  is  the  portrait  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  who  had  parted 
company  with  his  steed,  from  want  of  sufficient  adhesive  power  in 
battling  with  the  thorny  bushes  of  the  jungle. 

I  must  tell  one  other  tale  of  leopard-shooting.     Not  f^^  firom 
the  station  called  Sylhet,  the  little  hills  covered  with  trees  and. 
shrubs  afforded  shelter  to  many  leopards.     We  used  to  set  live- 
traps  to  catch  the  leopards.    Towards  nightfall  a  live  goat  was 
put  in  the  trap,  and  when  a  leopard  crept  into  the  trap  to  seize 
the  goat,  the  doors  at  each  end  of  the  trap  dropped,  so  that,  when 
the  leopard  had  done  his  cruel  business  with  the  goat,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  get  out.     In  the  morning  the  sportsmen  of  the 
station  used  to  go  out  to  the  trap  with  their  guns,  and  when  the 
leopard  was  let  out  they  shot  it  as  it  tried  to  escape  to  the  hills. 
One  day  a  leopard  thus  imprisoned  in  the  trap  declined  to  come 
out.     My  friend  Mr.  Levien,  an  exceedingly  active  and  nimble^ 
little  man,  went  to  the  trap  and  got  on  the  top  of  it,  and  tried  to 
drive  the  leopard  out.     The  leopard  did  at  last  come  out,  but  it 
quickly  turned  round  and  tried  to  jump  on  to  the  top  of  the  trap 
to  catch  Levien.     With  marvellous  quickness  Levien  popped  off 
the  trap  and  got  inside  and  shut  the  door,  so  that  the  hunter 
became  the  hunted.      The  other  sportsmen  closed  in  and  soon 
shot  the  leopard,  but  any  man  less  active  than  Levien  might  have 
been  caught  and  mauled. 

I  might  perhaps  add  much  about  tame  leopards,  or  leopards  in 
captivity.  But  I  never  liked  pet  tame  leopards,  and  I  will  only 
warn  young  officers  in  India  against  keeping  them  as  pets.  *They 
may  be  very  well-behaved  to  their  own  master,  but  when  a  visitor 
comes  to  call,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  existence  of  a 
leopard  in  the  house,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  him  to  find  a  huge 
beast  coming  sniffing  up  to  him,  and  raising  its  head  as  if  to  lick 
his  face.  The  visitor  is  probably  seated  in  the  darkened  drawing- 
room,  and  the  servant  who  introduced  him  has  gone  off  to  call 
his  n^iaster,  who  is  said  to  be  dressing  or  bathing.  I  remember 
an  exceedingly  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  that  I  spent  in  a  certain 
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subaltern's  bungalow  with  a  strange  leopard  as  my  only  com- 
panion, for  the  native  servant  did  not  come  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  as  he  had  a  holy  horror  of  the  leopard  on  his  own  account. 
When  at  last  my  young  friend  appeared  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  any  one  could  be  a&aid  of  such  a  harmless,  playful  animal  as 
his  leopard.  I  thought  otherwise,  and  did  not  repeat  my  call. 
Before  the  end  of  a  month  this  leopard  bit  his  own  master — of 
course  in  play ;  but  the  warning  was  taken,  and  the  master  had 
the  skull  and  skin  very  handsomely  set  up  as  a  souvenir  of  his 
old  pet.  ,  . 

C.  T.  BUCKLAND. 
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An  Eastern  Cadet, 


*  Through  wish,  resolve,  and  act,  oar  will 
Is  moved  by  undreamed  forces  still ; 
And  no  man  measures  in  advance 
His  strength  with  untried  circumstance.* 

Whittibb. 

*  /^ AN  you  see  what  the  names  are  ?    I  am  a  bit  short-sighted, 
\J    and  they  are  beyond  my  range/ 

The  scene  was  within  the  quadrangle  of  Burlington  House, 
where  on  the  wall  had  been  posted,  a  few  minutes  before,  a  sheet 
of  paper  inscribed  with  a  few  names — a  very  few  names — only 
three  in  all,  which,  belonging  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Examination,  were  thus  to  be  announced  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern.  The  contest  had  been  even  more  severe  than 
usual,  for  there  were  but  three  vacancies,  and  between  seventy 
and  eighty  young  men  had  entered  the  lists. 

Week  after  week  had  passed  since  the  closing  day,  and  still  no 
sign  had  been  vouchsafed  by  the  authorities ;  but  at  last  there 
had  been  some  signs  of  life  within  the  grim  walls,  and  a  young 
man  who  had  made  inquiry  daily,  and  daily  been  informed  that 
the  result  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  been  bidden  return  within 
the  hour  on  presenting  himself  at  Burlington  House  on  the 
morning  in  question.  He  had  done  so,  and  it  was  he  who  now 
besought  the  good  offices  of  another,  on  the  plea  of  short- 
sightedness. 

*  Barton  Manningham  Allerton,  first,'  read  the  person  thus 
applied  to,  with  slow  distinctness,  for  he  could  only  just  decipher 
the  characters  himself;  *  John  George  Merewether,  second;  John 
Wilkinson,  third.'     Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  his  interrogator. 

A  quick  flush  had  mounted  to  the  young  man's  face,  and  the 
mask  of  careless  curiosity  had  dropped  from  it. 

Yet  he  strove  not  to  betray  too  much.     *  Ah — ^thank  you — 
would  you  mind — ^what  did  you  say  was  the  first  name,  exactly  ? 
he  stammered,  his  breath  catching  a  little. 
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*  Barton — Manningham — Allerton,'    repeated  his  infonnant, 
with  a  pause  between  each  word. 

'Much  obliged.'  Barton  Manningham  Allerton  dropped  his 
cane  upon  the  pavement,  and,  picking  it  up,  walked  away. 

Although  the  month  was  December,  he  fancied  himself  blinded 
by  the  sunshine  which  flared  into  his  eyes.  He  also  fancied  he 
had  not  a  very  firm  grip  of  the  paving-stones  beneath  his  feet^ 
and  was  obliged  to  be  very  cfurefol  in  order  not  to  knock  against 
people  nor  to  jostle  them.  In  crossing  the  streets  he  was  most 
particular  not  to  be  run  over ;  insomuch  that  once  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  in  stature  up  to  his  elbow,  jeeringly  proflFered  his 
services  :  '  Now,  don't  you  be  afeard.  You  jist  kitch  'old  o'  me, 
and  111  see  that  nobody  does  you  any  damage.' 

The  urchin's  voice  sounded  strange  and  far  oft  in  Barton 
Manningham  Allerton's  ears.  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  laugh, 
nor  did  he  put  his  fingers  in  his  pocket  for  a  penny.  Instead,  he 
turned  upon  the  youthful  satirist  a  jyair  of  soulless  orbs,  whose 
expression  was  so  helpless,  so  mystified,  so  strange  altogether, 
that  impish  Dick  Castaway  never  forgot  it,  and  related  the  tale 
to  his  mates  with  peals  of  shrill  laughter  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Having  carefully  picked  his  way  across,  halting  upon  the 
^  refuge '  in  the  centre,  until  he  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  policeman 
piloting  a  covey  of  females,  this  peculiarly  timid  stranger — a  fine 
athletic  young  fellow,  who  looked  the  very  man  to  enjoy  a  wild 
chaos  of  horses'  noses  and  hoofs — solemnly  stalked  along  Piccadilly 
for  about  a  third  of  a  nule,  then  re-crossed  with  equal  precision, 
and  presently  found  himself  at  the  spot  whence  he  had  before 
started.  As  a  fact,  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  and  only 
as  much  as  a  semi-drunken  man  does  of  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  walking  about  in  London ;  and  to  safely  walk  about  in  London 
with  half  one's  wits  asleep,  requires  the  other  half  to  be  very  wide 
awake  indeed.  Hence  all  this  circumlocution  on 'the  part  of  our 
wool-gatherer. 

Finally,  he  got  into  an  omnibus  bound  for  a  North  London 
station,  and  sat  there  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  face,  elicited  by  the 
relief  of  having  at  last  reached  a  place  where  it  was  safe  to  sit  down. 

This  was  how  Barty  Allerton  took  the  news  of  his  success — a 
success  which  to  him  meant  almost  everything  the  world  could  give. 

He  was  young,  strong,  handsome,  clever ;  he  longed  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle-fray  of  life ;  to  wring  fi:om  it  not  only  its 
rewards  and  prizes,  but  its  experience,  its  deep  draughts  of  know- 
ledge, its  stores  of  strange  and  mystic  wisdom.     There  was  so 
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much  to  be  seen  and  done — there  were  such  innumerable  ]^aths 
to  be  trodden — such  hundreds  of  worlds  to  conquer,  if  only  he 
could  be  up  and  at  them ! 

Hitherto  he  had  made  his  mark  on  every  little  by-way  he  had 
passed  along ;  he  had  been  head  boy  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
medallist  of  the  public  school ;  he  had  won  an  Oxford  scholarship, 
and  taken  an  Oxford  degree.  Yet,  with  it  all,  his  future  was  not 
clear  before  him. 

This  may  seem  strange ;  but  somehow  such  strange  things  do 
happen. 

All  goes  along  well  in  life  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  then 
comes  a  deadlock. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  opening  ?  Perhaps  when  the  opening 
comes,  there  is  not  money  to .  take  advantage  of  it  ?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  family  influence  ?  Perhaps  the  talents  which  have 
carried  all  before  them,  when  '  all '  meant  laurels  won  by  dint 
of  concentrated  resolution  and  steadfast  application  in  a  certain 
and  limited  groove,  fail  to  be  negotiable  when  brought  into  the 
great  market  of  the  world  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Barty  AlTerton  had  left  the  university,  and 
knew  not  whither  he  was  bound.  He  was  poor,  and  work  he 
must.  Nay,  he  loved  work  for  its  own  sake ;  but  just  when  it  wa^ 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  earning  his  own  livelihood,  he  had 
realised  with  surprise  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 

Then,  all  at  once,  came  his  opportunity,  and  that  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  want  of  fortune,  the  want  of  influence,  the  want 
of  a  projectile  in  any  shape  was  beginning  to  make  itself  most  keenly 
felt.  Of  late  everybody  who  came  to  his  father's  house  had  said, 
'  Why  don't  you  try  for  this  ? '  or  *  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  that  ?  * 
But  when  inquiries  had  been  made  anent  the  suggestion,  it  had 
been  pretty  sure  to  turn  out  that  the  business  or  profession  either 
necessitated  some  specific  education  which  he  had  not  got,  or  that 
the  knowledge  he  had  would  be  thrown  away. 

Occasionally  there  had  been  an  ominous  hint  let  fall.  He  had 
been  asked  how  old  he  was.  Three-and-twenty  is  not  a  great 
age ;  but  our  young  man  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  Job's  com- 
forters knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  when  they  shook 
their  heads  over  it,  and  wondered  whether  or  not  he  were  *  past 
the  age.'  In  these  days  the  bough  has  to  be  bent  in  the  given 
direction  so  very  soon. 

So  that  there  were  plenty  of  people  found  to  prophesy  that  ill 
,Bpite  of  Barty  AUerton's  double  row  of  school  prizes,  hia  Oxford 
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scholarship  and  Oxford  degree,  he  would  find  himself  out  in  the 
cold  one  of  these  days  if  he  did  not  get  something  to  do  pretty 
sharp.  He  '  did  not  mean  to  be  a  parson '  ?  He  '  detested  medi- 
cine '  ?  He  '  shied  at  the  bar '  ?  Pray,  what  did  he  want  ?  If  he 
had  thought  sooner  about  the  army — ^but  after  all,  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  '  come  down '  for  the  wonderful  scion  of  the  Allerton 
family  (and  here  it  must  be  owned  the  gossips  were  somewhat 
inclined  to  curl  their  lips)  to  have  been  gazetted  into  a  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  thenceforth  vanish  from  the  paths  of  scholarship. 

'  What  on  earth — Barty  Allerton  still  hanging  on  at  home  ? 
Got  nothing  to  do  yet  ? '  one  would  say  to  the  other — ^and  eye- 
brows had  begun  to  be  raised,  and  shoulders  shrugged.  There 
had  even  been  a  terrible  whisper  in  the  air.  '  Hasn't  that  young 
Allerton  been  somewhat  over-rated,  eh  ?  Did  such  wonders  at 
school!  Supported  himself  at  college!  And  now — eh?*  And 
if  the  speakers  chanced  to  have  sons  of  their  own,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  secret  and  involuntary  joy  occasionally  entered  into  the 
conversation  at  this  juncture,  when  it  was  remembered  howBarty's 
parents  had  gloried  in  the  prowess  of  their  first-bom,  believing 
that  he  had  no  equal  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  was,  I  think,  an  intuitive  perception  of  this  which,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  made  the  young  man's  head  swim  and  his  pulses 
throb,  as  he  walked  away  from  Burlington  House  with  the  words 
*■  Barton  Manningham  Allerton '  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Not  merely  had  he  won  his  laurels — he  had  escaped  from  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  He  had  vindicated  himself.  There  would 
no  longer  be  the  half-smile  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  accom- 
pany the  greeting,  *  Hullo,  Barty,  you  still  about !  Got  nothing 
to  do  yet,  eh?'  He  would  no  longer  have  to  reply  vaguely,  as  he 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  doing,  that  he  had  ^ heard  of  something' 
and  was  ^  making  inquiries.'  He  would  now  face  his  tormentors 
on  every  side. 

He  would  take  care  to  be  met  and  interrogated.  Then  it 
would  be,  in  answer  to  the  old  question,  *  Oh  yes,  I  shall  be  ofi"  to 
the  East  directly.  I  have  come  out  first  in  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Examination.'    How  people  would  stare ! 

The  poor  lad  was  not  vain.  In  prosperity  he  had  been  modest 
enough.  But  he  had  been  so  badgered  and  baited;  he  had  so 
dreaded  the  inevitable  formula,  and  felt  so  keenly  the  truth  of 
each  well-meant  hint,  as  well  as  of  each  innuendo  that  he  was 
really  to  be  pardoned  if  he  did,  in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  long  to 
turn  the  tables. 
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Living  in  a  small  country  town,  where  reserve  on  the  part  of 
any  inhabitant  is  neither  expected  nor  possible,  he  had  often  felt 
as  if  he  and  his  affairs  were  common  talk — as  indeed  to  a  certain 
extent  they  were.  He  thought  he  would  rather  like  to  be  common 
talk  now. 

And  then  what  joy,  what  rapture,  would  there  not. be  in  the 
poor  over-stocked  home !  For  some  weeks  everyone  had  been  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  there.  It  had  been  *  Any  news,  Barty  ?  * 
every  morning  and  evening,  after  he  had  strolled  to  the  garden 
gate,  about  the  time  the  postman  went  by.  When  he  had  taken 
to  running  up  to  town,  and  haunting  the  precincts  of  Burlington 
House,  there  had  been  the  same  ordeal  to  face  on  his  return 
about  six  o'clock.  He  had  been  irritated,  and  had  returned  many 
a  cross  answer.     Why  could  they  not  let  him  alone  ? 

But  it  all  added  up  in  the  sum  total  of  his  present  bliss. 
Kitty  would  be  at  the  gate  looking  for  him.  Eva,  who  had  a 
reserved  disposition  more  akin  to  his  own,  and  who  in  consequence 
understood  and  respected  his  reticence  at  this  trying  episode, 
would  be  watching  from  some  retreat,  in  order  to  form  her  own 
conclusions  from  his  step  and  air — (he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
dress  behind  the  thick  stem  of  the  ilex  tree  more  than  once  of 
late,  and  guessed  why  it  vanished  on  his  approach) — ^while  his 
mother's  voice  would  hail  him  from  a  window ;  and  he  would  see 
his  old  father  stop  clipping  the  laurels  and  look  round — at  this 
point  Barty  felt  a  sensation  he  hardly  knew  how  to  deal  with.  He 
almost  wished  the  great  moment  were  over ! 

Strange  to  tell,  everything  fell  out  exactly  as  depicted.  How 
rarely  this  hapi>ens,  we  all  know ;  but  it  did  occur  in  the  present 
case.  Our  young  man  caught  his  train  down  from  town,  and  stepped 
out  on  the  well-known  platform,  and  the  station-master  nodded 
to  him — a  little  too  familiarly,  he  thought.  Smiles  did  not  know 
that  Barty  had  come  out  '  first  *  in  the  list  of  the  '  Ceylon  Civil.' 

As  he  walked  homeward,  he  almost  wondered  that  he  was  not 
accosted  and  congratulated — then  caught  himself  up,  and  hugged 
his  secret  to  his  heart.  Outwardly,  he  looked  so  stem  and  un- 
communicative, that  one  or  two  whom  he  passed  on  the  way 
saluted  him  with  a  glance  half  interrogative,  half  sympathetic, 
not  feeling  quite  sure  that  something  had  not  come  to  pass  the 
wrong  way.  Then,  far  ahead,  he  caught  sight  of  Kitty's  i)eeping 
face.  Should  he  wave  to  her,  shake  his  stick,  or  his  hat,  or  his 
handkerchief?  She  would  understand  such  a  signal,  and  either 
dart  forward  to  make  assurance  sure,  or  backward  to  spread  the 
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good  news  like  wildfire.    A  curious  shyness  held  him  back  from 
making  the  signal. 

A  pair  of  dogs  fought  in  the  road  in  front  of  him,  and  he 
dallied  to  watch  which  had  the  best  of  it. 

*  Poor  Barty !  As  usual,  he  has  heard  nothing ! '  said  Kitty 
to  herself. 

Then,  as  the  highway  was  fairly  empty,  she  strolled  forward  to 
meet  her  brother,  with  an  air  of  studied  unconcern ;  for  taught 
by  Eva,  she  was  learning  not  to  intrude  upon  his  anxiety. 

*  Come  down  by  the  three- ten  train,  Barty  ? ' 
'  Yes.     Just  managed  to  catch  it.' 

*  There  was  nothing  to  keep  you  in  town  till  the  later  train,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'Nothing.'  Barty  patted  the  winning  dog — his  own — and 
looked  away  from  her. 

*  I  suppose  the  names  will  be  out  «ome  day,  Barty  ? '  The  girl 
could  not  resist  a  wistfrd  sigh.  'It  can't  go  on  for  ever,  you 
know.' 

Barty  laughed  nervously. 

The  laugh  had  an  unnatural  sound,  and  in  an  instant  her 
quick  ear  detected  a  new  emotion  behind  it.  '  You — ^you  have 
heard  something?'  she  cried,  with  a  breathless  suspicion.  'I 
know  you  have !  Oh,  Barty,  is  it  all  over  ?  And  you  have  lost  ? 
Well,  never  mind,  Barty ;  you  did  your  best,  and  there  are  other 
things  to  try  for,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  something.  Father 
says  you  must  begin  sooner  another  time,  that's  all.  You  did  not 
give  yourself  time  enough ;  take  more  time ' 

*  I  sha'n't  have  the  time  to  take.'  Her  loquacity  made  things 
all  at  once  easier.  '  I  shall  have  precious  little  time  for  anything 
now,'  he  went  on,  his  eyes  beginning  to  sparkle.  '  It  will  pretty 
well  take  up  all  my  time  getting  ready  my  outfit.' 

*My  outfit  for  the  East.  Hush!'  as  her  lips  parted  for  a 
scream.  *Hush!'  cried  her  brother,  seizing  her  arm.  'Yes, 
that's  about  it !  It  is  indeed.  I'm  not  joking.  And  "  First,"  too, 
Kitty,'  in  a  husky  whisper.  '  First jihj  Jove  !  I  can  hardly  yet 
believe  it,  myself;  but  it's  true.  Stop  a  moment  here,  and  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  saw ' — detaining  her  outside  the  holly  hedge  which 
bounded  his  parents'  small  domain,  and  narrating  the  circum- 
stances already  known  to  our  readers.  '  By  Jove !  I  hardly  know 
where  I  am,  or  what  I  am  doing !  And  I  dare  say  I  ought  to 
have  rushed  home  long  ago,  and  told  you  all;  but  somehow  I 
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couldn't,'  he  summed  up  in  conclusion,  *  I  felt  so  queer  and  sort  of 
dazed,  you  know.' 

*  But,  oh !  let  us  come  quick  and  tell  now ! '  cried  Kitty,  mad 
with  excitement.  *  There's  Eva,  watching  from  behind  the  ilex 
tree.  Oh,  Eva,  Eva!'  running  forward.  *Eva,  what  do  you 
think?  It's  first!  First,  Eva!  Oh,  there's  mother!  Mother, 
Hurrah!  Hooray!  Barty's  first,  mother!  The  names  are  out 
to-day.  Father,  do  you  hear,  father  ? '  calling  loudly,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  all  running  from  every  quarter,  and  Barty 
was  the  aim,  the  object,  the  centre,  the  apex  of  the  crowd. 

Happy  ?  He  was  happy.  In  the  first  great  shock  of  joy,  he 
had  been  unable  to  realise  his  own  sensations ;  but  the  homely 
outcry,  the  gleeful  vociferations,  the  questions,  comments,  and 
conjectures  which  now  whirled  through  the  air  on  every  side, 
speedily  dissipated  all  remaining  sense  of  unreality,  and  he  was 
able  to  talk  and  laugh  with  any  one. 

A  glorious  time  for  Barty  now  followed. 

Within  a  few  days,  every  one  in  and  around  the  village  of 
Summerton  had  learned  the  fact  of  his  success ;  had  heard  the 
number  of  candidates  (trebled  in  Mrs.  AUerton's  imagination) 
over  whom  he  had  triumphed ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  had, 
with  characteristic  pliability,  shaken  hands  with  and  proudly  ap- 
propriated to  itself  the  boy  over  whom  so  many  wise  heads  had 
recently  been  shaken. 

Barty  had  more  invitations  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
All  at  once  he  must  lunch  or  dine  at  every  house  within  reach. 
No  party  was  complete  without  him.  During  the  autumn  months 
he  had  been  glad  enough  to  fill  the  place  of  a  guest  who  had 
failed,  or  had  willingly  made  a  fourteenth  at  the  last  moment, 
to  avoid  the  dreaded  number  at  a  dinner  table.  *Get  Barty 
AUerton,  if  you  can't  think  of  any  one  better ! '  had  passed  between 
host  and  hostess'many  a  time  when  projecting  an  entertainment. 
Now,  parties  were  got  up  for  Barty — literally  gathered  together 
for  his  especial  benefit ! 

As  for  the  letters  and  telegrams,  they  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Pay  after  day  his  mother,  and  Kitty, 
and  Eva  sat  delightedly  answering  and  thanking;  while  his  father 
brushed  up  his  old  suits,  bought  a  new  umbrella,  had  his  hair  cut, 
and,  taking  his  son  by  the  arm,  strutted  off  to  look  up  half- 
forgotten  cronies  of  former  times,  and  to  show  himself  at  a  club 
which  now  hardly  knew  his  face. 

And  in  spite  of  fits  of  bashfulness  and  the  occasional  necessity 
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for  an  imploring  *0h,  I  say,  I  wish  you  wouldn't!'  when  the 
fiEunily  exuberance  overstepped  all  bounds,  Barty  enjoyed  it  all. 

It  would  have  palled  upon  him  in  time,  no  doubt.  He  could 
not  long  have  endured  the  endless  reiteration  of  the  same  theme, 
with  the  disconcerting  accompaniment  of  maternal  inaacuracy 
and  exaggeration;  but,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  time  was 
short  (for  he  received  almost  immediately  his  orders  for  an  early 
departure),  he  generously  overlooked  small  drawbacks,  and  neither 
permitted  himself  open  remonstrance,  nor  gave  way  to  twinges  of 
secret  annoyance. 

Eva,  who  knew  her  brother  best,  affirmed  that  Barty  was  an 
angel  during  this  trjdng  epoch ;  while  more  critical  folks  went  so 
far  as  to  allow  that  young  Allerton  bore  himself  well,  with  a  frankly 
acknowledged,  yet  withal  modest  pleasure  in  his  own  success, 
which  disarmed  all  beholders. 

In  the  bustle  of  preparation  and  the  earnest  endeavour  to  save 
the  scanty  family  purse,  Barty  also  shone.  He  would  not  have 
one-half  the  articles  his  parents  wanted.  He  hastened  from  one 
spot  to  another,  getting  estimates  and  lists,  doing  his  own  shop- 
ping, and  doing  it  as  cheaply  as  he  could.  He  haunted  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores.  One  could  hardly  go  there,  morning,  noon,  or 
night,  without  seeing  Barty  Allerton's  face  on  one  or  other  of  the 
landings,  or  encountering  him  in  the  lift.  He  carried  parcels 
home  under  his  arm.  At  the  station  he  would  find  others  await- 
ing him.  At  last  it  became  a  daily  habit  for  one  or  more  of  the 
younger  brothers  or  sisters  to  meet  the  train  by  which  he  was 
expected,  in  order  to  assist  him  with  his  freight. 

'  It  is  just  as  if  one  of  us  were  going  to  be  married,'  quoth 
Kitty,  with  the  imagination  of  eighteen. 

Barty  was  to  sail  on  the  10th  of  January,  so  all  this  activity 
was  in  full  swing  during  the  Christmas  week. 

It  was  the  merriest  Christmas  his  old  home  had  ever  known. 
If  now  and  again  a  tender  sigh  did  escape  the  breasts  of  either 
parent,  if  one  or  other  would  occasionally  steal  a  pensive  glance 
at  the  joyous  youthful  band,  wondering  if  the  hard  lessons  they 
had  learnt  must  needs  be  taught  these  dear  ones  also,  at  any  rate 
no  selfish  regrets  or  fears  were  ever  suffered  to  mar  Barty's  hour  of 
triumph. 

*  Yes,  he  may  not  come  back  for  eight  or  ten  years,'  quoth  Mrs. 
Allerton,  turning  her  face  to  smile  at  her  boy,  and  wishing  the 
neighbours  who  had  dropped  in  would  not  gaze  at  Barty  with  so 
solemn  an  air ; '  but  there  is  quita  a  chance  he  may  run  over  in 
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five,  and  five  years  soon  pass.  Amy  will  be  a  big  girl  by  that 
time,  to  be  sure,  and  Carrie  and  Florrie  too.  And  he  will  hardly 
know  Joey  and  the  baby,  I  dare  say.'  And  she  ran  on  in  a 
cheerful  strain,  which  made  even  Barty  think  his  mother  took  the 
parting  easily.  '  She  has  such  a  lot  to  think  of,'  he  nodded  to 
himself. 

For  at  the  present  time  Joey  and  the  baby,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  innumerable  little  ones,  were  very  continually  and 
somewhat  aggressively  en  (mde^fiot.  It  seemed  to  Barty,  after 
being  at  other  houses,  as  if  they  really  need  not  swarm  into  every 
room,  and  passage,  and  landing  as  they  did ;  as  if  there  need  not 
invariably  be  such  a  bobbing  of  small  heads  from  every  window 
whenever  he  turned  in  at  his  own  gate.  In  bitter  moments, 
whereof  he  would  not  now  willingly  think,  he  had  even  told  him- 
self that  these  were  so  many  dead  weights  dragging  him  down, 
and  that  but  for  them  a  career  would  have  opened  for  him  easily 
enough  long  before.  Even  now,  in  his  day  of  prosperity,  he  could 
not  but  feel  a  faint  self-gratulation  that  the  irrepressible  brood 
would,  according  to  his  mother,  be  grown  quite  out  of  memory  ere 
he  saw  them  again.  From  a  distance  he  would  feel  quite  affectionate 
towards  Amy,  Carrie,  Florry,  Tottie,  and  the  four  little  boys  who 
wound  up  the  ^  baker's  dozen,'  but  he  had  much  ado  to  bear  and 
forbear  with  them  under  present  conditions. 

All,  however,  went  smoothly ;  and  ten  days  before  Barty  sailed 
for  the  East  he  received  a  summons  which  he  had  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  not  getting  before.  Sir  Barton  Allerton,  his  father's 
cousin,  and  the  head  of  the  family,  had  indeed  scrawled  a  rapid 
note — a  great  thing  for  him  to  do — congratulating  and  enclosing 
a  cheque ;  but  though  the  expressions  contained  in  the  former 
were  cordial  and  the  face  of  the  latter  satis&ctory,  there  had  been 
no  invitation  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  North  Allerton  Manor. 

'No  doubt  he  thinks  you  hieive  no  time  to  go,'  suggested 
Barty's  mother,  comfortably.  She  was  fingering  the  cheque  as 
she  spoke.  '  And,  of  course,  it  is  a  long  journey  to  take.  Still,  I 
thought  they  would  have  asked  you.' 

Barty  had  thought  so  too.  He  had  felt  a  momentary  chill ; 
but  then  so  many  people  had  asked  him,  and  he  was  being  so 
much  thought  of  and  sought  after,  and  was  so  entirely  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  that  the  feeling  had  passed  ;  and  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  matter,  when  a  second  note  from  the  manor  contained 
an  invitation  coupled  with  a  tempting  programme.  A  ball  in  the 
house,  tableaux  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  hunt  breakfast,  and 
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several  minor  festivities  were  about  to  take  place,  and  if  Barty 
could  spare  time  to  run  north  and  say  '  Good-bye,'  he  would  come 
in  for  them  all.  *  As  we  shall  not  see  anything  of  you  for  so  long 
a  time  to  come,  we  hope  you  will  manage  to  give  us  a  few  days,' 
concluded  Lady  Allerton,  feeling  that  she  was  very  warm  and 
gracious  in  so  wording  her  invitation ;  and  ^  Beally  she  writes  un- 
commonly kindly ! '  cried  Barty's  mother  on  receiving  it* 

There  was  no  question  about  Barty's  going.  He  had  nearly 
completed  his  arrangements ;  all  his  orders  had  been  given ;  and  he 
had  been  actually  considering  what  he  should  do  with  the  clear 
space  in  front,  when  the  summons  came.  He  dashed  up  to  town, 
and  returned  bearing  in  one  hand  his  new  portmanteau,  in  the  other 
his  bag.  By  good  luck,  the  initials  ^  B.  M.  k!  had  been  put  on  each 
only  the  day  before. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  use  some  of  the  new  articles  of  the 
'  trousseau,'  as  Kitty  called  it !  He  had  had  several  little  presents 
too ;  new  sleeve-links ;  a  diamond  stud ;  a  pair  of  ivory  brushes, 
with  his  monogram  on  the  back ;  a  case  of  razors — in  short,  quite 
a  small  paraphernalia,  of  which  a  few  weeks  previously  he  would 
have  been  utterly  devoid.  His  boots  and  shoes  were  all  new  and 
£Eishionable ;  he  thought  he  would  take  them  all.  Not  that  he 
would  need  so  many,  but  then  he  might ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
servants  would  see  them  about  in  his  room.  With  his  sticks  he 
strapped  in  his  new  silver-mounted  umbrella.  And  when  he 
stepped  forward  to  take  his  railway  ticket  he  was  equipped  in  a 
long  drab  overcoat  of  the  latest  pattern,  had  on  his  head  a  regulation 
traveUing  hat,  held  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  in  his  hand,  and  was 
altogether  a  very  well  turned-out,  trim,  smart-looking  fellow  indeed. 

The  excitement,  the  fun  of  the  whole  thing,  made  his  eyes 
sparkle  and  his  cheeks  glow.  He  had  wrested  all  this  from 
Fortune ;  and  Fortune,  he  felt,  now  bowed  before  him.  This  visit 
to  his  relations  was  the  coping-stone  to  all  that  had  transpired 
before.  The  flattery  and  jocosity  of  his  own  small  world  was 
beginning  to  stale  upon  his  senses ;  he  had  experienced  a  longing 
to  get  away  for  a  breathing  space  before  the  final  wrench  came ; 
and  to  be  goipg.to  a  place  where  he  was  not  to  be  A 1 .,  and  yet  where 
he  would,  of  course,  be  of  Hortne  importance  (so  he  put  it  modestly 
to  himself),  was  just  the  right  thing. 

All  the  way  down  he  chatted  good-humouredly  with  his 
fellow-travellers.  They  did  not  know,  he  felt,  what  a  great  man  they 
were  conversing  with.  He  would  not  tell  them — not  he  !  He  was 
pleased  to  think  how  easy,  and  friendly,  and  unconstrained  he  was. 
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When  he  jumped  into  Sir  Barton's  dogcart  after  leaving  the 
train,  he  opened  fire  on  the  old  coachman  who  chanced  to  drive 
him  up,  and  whom  he  had  known  from  boyhood,  with  a  host  of 
questions  anent  the  family  affairs,  involuntsjily  considering  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  old  Jenkins  to  see  that  he  was  still  as 
much  interested  in  these  as  formerly.  Jenkins,  of  course,  knew 
that  he  was  going  out  to  the  East  directly  ? 

Jenkins  had  heard  so,  and  hoped  Master  Barty  would  not  find 
it  very  hot, 

Barty  laughed,  and  by-and-by  let  himself  be  drawn  out, 
being,  in  truth,  so  fiill  of  this  one  subject,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  stick  long  to  any  other. 

Then  he  was  shown  into  a  drawing-room  fiill  of  people,  and  his 
reception  there  was  all  he  could  have  desired ;  for  his  host  came 
forward  with  a  hearty  *  Hullo,  Barty,  my  boy.  Well  done,  old 
fellow !  Exams,  seem  to  agree  with  you,  eh  ? '  accompanied  by  a 
slap  on  the  back,  and  a  roar  of  jovial  congratulatory  laughter ; 
and  next  he  was  conducted  up  to  her  ladyship,  who  made  haste  to 
pour  forth  a  pretty  speech,  and  remark,  as  her  husband  had  done, 
on  his  good  looks,  '  in  spite  of  those  dreadful  crud  examinations,' 
and  as  he  turned  away  he  heard  his  prowess  recounted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surrounding  ladies,  who  with  one  accord  turned 
their  heads  his  way  and  exclaimed,  ^  How  interesting ! ' 

Five  o'clock  tea  was  going  on,  and  a  group  of  young  people, 
most  of  them  cousins  of  some  sort  or  other,  were  eating  and 
drinking  and  chattering  round  the  teacups,  which  were  arranged 
on  small  tables  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Some  of  the  girls 
were  pretty  ;  some  of  the  men  were  handsome ;  and  all  were,  or 
seemed,  good-natured.  In  particular  Walter,  his  cousin  Walter, 
the  eldest  of  the  party,  was  very  good-natured.  Walter  was  not 
strong  enough,  he  averred,  to  be  any  good  in  the  world  himself.  He 
had  such  a  beastly  bad  head,  and  was  so  beastly  nervous,  he  was 
sure  he  should  never  get  through  a  beastly  exam. ;  he  could  only  fall 
down  and  worship  any  fellow  who  did.  Hadn't  Barty  had  an  awful 
time  of  it  ?     Could  he  sleep  at  nights  ?     Could  he  eat  his  meals  ? 

Barty  rather  wondered  why  everybody  laughed  at  this.  Walter 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  eating  muffins ;  he  did  not 
know  what  he  had  said  that  was  fanny,  he  alleged  ;  and  reached 
forward  his  hand  for  another  quarter  of  a  muffin  as  he  spoke. 

'Well,  Reggie  got  through  his  exam,  well  enough,'  said 
another  brother.  *0f  course,  he  did  not  come  out  first,  as 
Barty  has.' 
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*  Bather  not.     It  was  the  narrowest  squeak/  from  Walter. 

'  At  any  rate,  he  got  through.  Barty,  how  long  is  it  since 
you  saw  Reggie  ?  He  is  here,  you  know.  Here,  on  leave,  and  we 
shan't  get  rid  of  him  for  another  month.  It  seems  to  me  that 
fellow  is  always  on  leave ;  and  when  he  isn't,  he  is  in  splendid 
quarters.  At  York,  you  know.  The  most  run  after  quarters  in 
England.  Ah,  here  he  comes  ! '  and  Barty  had  another  cheery 
greeting  from  another  friendly  voice,  and  thought  he  had  never 
before  done  justice  to  the  claims  of  Captain  Eeginald  Allerton, 
the  gayest,  smartest,  most  notable  *  all  round '  man  of  the  Allerton 
family. 

In  short,  the  boy's  cup  was  full,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude  and  affection  towards  everybody. 

With  what  pleasure  he  made  his  evening  toilet !  All  his  little 
accoutrements  had  been  carefully  laid  out,  and  he  derived  fresh 
satisfaction  from  each  new  article  worn  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
gone  off  rather  early  to  dress,  and,  as  nothing  went  amiss,  was 
down  before  any  one  else,  and  half  inclined  to  back  out  of  the 
great  lamp-lit  drawing-room,  and  retreat  upstairs  again  to  wait 
the  second  summons  of  the  gong,  when  he  was  conscious  of  a 
rustle  of  skirts  behind  him. 

One  of  his  new  friends  of  the  tea-table,  no  doubt  ?  That  was 
all  right.  The  girls  had  all  been  as  'jolly'  to  him  as  the  men, 
and  when  the  little  party  had  broken  up,  he  had  been  so  entirely 
at  ease  with  them  all  that  he  turned  round  with  a  sensation  of 
relief,  prepared  to  take  up  the  ball  and  carry  it  on  where  it  had 
been  left  off. 

The  next  moment  he  had  his  breath  taken  away !  Who  was 
this  ? 

He  knew  indeed  that  there  were  more  people  in  the  house 
than  he  had  yet  seen.  He  had  heard  allusions  made  to  one  and 
another,  inquiries  and  asides  which  had  reference  to  guests  not 
present,  but  he  had  set  down  these  absentees  in  his  own  mind  as 
older  folks,  contemporaries  of  Sir  Barton  and  Lady  Allerton,  people 
who  had  to  rest  in  the  afternoon  and  take  care  of  themselves;  and 
notably  a  certain  '  Lady  Evelyn '  of  whom  he  had  heard  Captain 
Allerton  remark  that  she  had  gone  to  lie  down,  and  was  having 
her  tea  sent  upstairs,  he  had  dismissed  from  his  imagination  as 
an  absolutely  certain  member  of  the  feeble  contingent. 

Several  queries  regarding  this  Lady  Evelyn  had  been  made 
upon  the  entrance  of  Reggie.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been 
driving  her  in  his  phaeton,  and  was  thus  the  latest  authority;  and 
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Barty  had  for  a  moment  vaguely  felt  that  it  was  an  instance  of 
good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  dashing  soldier  to  tool  about  an 
old  woman  who  had  to  go  and  lie  down  after  her  drive. 

He  understood  Captain  Allerton's  good  nature  now. 

For  he  saw  before  him  the  lovely  charming  feu^e  of  a  girl  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  and  in  the  involuntary  halt  and  hesitation  of 
her  light  step  which  betrayed  that  he  was  as  much  a  stranger  to 
her  as  she  to  him,  he  discerned  the  Lady  Evelyn  whom  he  had 
pictured  so  diflFerent. 

Was  it  the  stupidity  of  so  egregious  an  error  which  made  him 
now  thrill  to  his  finger-tips  ?  Of  course.  One  does  not  like  to 
have  made  a  fool  of  oneself,  even  in  secret.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  feel  confused  and  uncomfortable.  Barty  was  struggh'ng  to 
recover  self-possession  when  Fate  helped  him. 

Two  children  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  room ;  then  stopped 
short,  staring ;  and  the  whole  quartette  were  so  obviously  at  a  dead- 
lock that  the  case  was  desperate ;  the  case  indeed  was  so  desperate 
that  the  little  boy,  a  gallant  little  fellow  of  seven,  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

^  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? '  said  he,  manfully  holding  out  his  hand, 
and  stepping  up  to  Barty.  '  I  know  who  you  are.  Cissy  doesn't,* 
casting  a  withering  glance  at  her,  'but  then,  you  see,  she's 
younger.  She  doesn't  know  much.  You  are  the  gentleman  who 
won  the  medal — ^wasn't  that  it  ?  We  were  talking  about  you  in 
the  nursery.  Your  name  is  Barton  Manningham  AUerton.  I 
wish  mine  was.  And,  I  say,  have  you  brought  the  medal  with 
you  ?  Let  Cissy  and  me  see  it,'  eagerly  pressing  closer.  '  Cissy, 
shake  hands.  We're  Percival  and  Cissy  Manningham,  and  we're 
stopping  here  like  you — ^and ' 

'And  will  you  present  me  to  that  lady  also?'  said  Barty, 
colouring  very  much,  but  feeling  it  must  be  done ;  for  the  young 
lady,  who  was  even  younger  than  himself,  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  shy  interest  which  betokened  her  approachable.    '  You  are  quite 

right  about  me,  but '  and  he  tried  to  talk  easily,  and  to  look 

politely  and  indifferently  interrogative. 

'  Oh,  that's  Lady  Evelyn,'  replied  the  little  boy,  promptly.  *  I 
say,  I  don't  know  your  other  name,'  to  her.  '  We  always  call  you 
Lady  Evelyn,  but  you  can  tell  him  the  rest  of  it,  if  you  like,'  with  a 
patronising  wave  of  the  hand.  '  Hi,  Cissy,  there's  the  second  gong 
going  to  be  sounded ;'  and  away  the  two  dashed  to  a  new  excitement. 

Ah,  well !  it  ill  behoves  a  third  person  to  speak  of  the  brief 
quarter  of  an  hour  which  followed. 
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Only  fifteen  minutes!  And  in  fifteen  minutes  the  mischief 
was  done.  How  it  came  about^  Barty  Allerton  never  knew, 
although  every  tone  and  movement  in  that  little  trivial  scene 
became  burnt  into  his  memory,  branded  as  it  were  with  a  hot  iron, 
presently ;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  only  conscious  of  a  confused 
sensation  of  delight,  and — all  was  over. 

The  boy  within  him  was  a  boy  no  longer.  He  had  tasted  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  his  head  swam  with  the 
intoxicating  draught. 

And  what  was  it  all  ?    Wherein  lay  the  spell  ? 

This  was  pretty  much  all  that  passed.  '  You  arrived  when  I 
was  out  this  afternoon  ? '  in  feminine  accents. 

*  I  believe  so,     I  came  about  five  o'clock.' 
'  You  are  going  to  stay  for  the  ball  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  I  believe  so.     I  can  only  stay  a  few  days/ 

*  I  know ;  you  are  going  to  Ceylon.    What  day  do  you  sail  ? ' 
A  few  explanations.     Then,  shyly,  Lady  Evelyn  :   *  We  heard 

of  your  great  success.  Sir  Barton  and  Lady  Allerton  were  so 
pleased.  We  drank  your  health  at  dinner.  I  was  here  the  day 
the  news  came.  How  pleased  you  must  have  been ;  and  your 
parents,  and  all.  But  I  suppose  they  are — are  rather  unhappy 
about — about  your  going  ? ' 
Barty  smiled. 

*  I  had  once  a  brother  who  went  to  Ceylon,*  Lady  Evelyn's 
tone  lowered ;  he  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  eyes  were  glistening. 
'  Ht  was  glad  to  go,  but  for  us  it  was  dreadful.' 

Barty  smiled  no  more. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  father  and  mother,'  murmured  she, 
softly. 

*  Thank  you.  Oh,  I — I  don't  think  'they  mind,  you  know,' 
Barty  hastened  to  re-assure  her.  *  There  are  such  a  lot  of  us, 
don't  you  know.  I'm  only  one  of  thirteen.  They  have  twelve 
left,'  and  in  spite  of  himself  a  faint  bitterness  was  perceptible  in 
the  young  man's  tone.  He  was  saying  aloud  what  he  had  often 
told  himself. 

Lady  Evelyn  made  no  reply. 

*  Is — what  part  of  Ceylon  is  your  brother  in  ? '  inquired  Barty, 
gazing  at  her  with  a  new  hope.  What  if  he  should  meet  the 
brother  ?  Make  friends  with  the  brother  ?  Do  the  brother  a  good 
turn? 

*  He  died  there  a  few  months  after  he  went  out.' 

In  the  silence  which  followed,  the  quick  short  breathing  of 
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each  was  distinctly  audible.  They  might  have  known  each  other 
all  their  lives ;  such  a  strange  invisible  bond  had  sprung  up  on  the 
instant  between  them. 

Not  a  word  did  Barty  say.  Instead,  he  let  his  eyes  rest  with 
one  long  devouring  gaze  upon  the  tenderly  drooping  face  before 
him,  and  at  length  lifting  her  eyes,  she  met  his. 

For  an  instant  she  felt  inclined  to  turn  away ;  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  room ;  have  no  more  such  confidences  and  such 
results;  but  somehow  she — did  not.  She  just  stood  still,  and 
Barty  stood  beside  her. 

But  womanlike,  Evelyn  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  '  It 
was  not  kind  of  me  to  say  that,'  she  murmured  gently,  *  It  was 
very  thoughtless,  just  when  you  are  going  out,  and  have  come  to 
say  *  Good-bye '  and  all.  I  don't  know  how  I  oovM, !  But  it  all 
came  back  to  me.  He  was  so  delighted  about  going,  too,'  in 
broken  sentences — *and  he  was — was  so  very  like  you.  ...  I 
thought  of  him  the  moment  I  saw  you.  ...  Do  you  mind  my 
saying  that  ?  He  was  my  favourite  brother ;  we  were  just  every- 
thing  to  each  other.  Of  course  I  forget  him  sometimes,  but  when 
I  think  of  him ' — and  the  lovely  lips  trembled  and  the  voice  sank 
away.  She  held  out  her  hand ;  neither  he  nor  she  quite  knew 
why,  but  Barty  took  it,  and  held  it  fast. 

*  Forgive  me,'  she  whispered ;  and  the  next  moment  hurriedly 
burst  from  him,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  veins  tingling. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  mauvaia  quart  d'heiire  Barty 
AUerton  once  passed  through,  and  which  left  its  deeply  engraven 
traces  on  all  his  after  life. 

When  the  other  people  came  in,  he  did  not  feel  fit  to  talk  to 
them,  or  to«any  one.  He  wanted  to  be  let  alone — to  think. 
Mechanically  he  took  up  a  book ,  and  feigned  absorption  in  it ; 
and  luckily  the  guests  who  now  came  trooping  in  Jiad  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  were  fall  of  some  scheme  which  had  just 
been  started,  and  about  which  he  as  yet  knew  nothing ;  so  that  he 
was  permitted  to  bury  himself  ostensibly  in  his  reading,  in  reality 
in  a  delicious  dream.  The  hand  which  had  been  so  honoured 
slightly  trembled. 

Lady  Evelyn  did  not  re-appear  till  after  dinner  was  announced. 
By  that  time  Barty  had  begun  to  watch  for  her,  and  listen  for  her. 
His  heart  gave  a  great  throb  as  she  came  in,  half  hiding,  behind 
an  ample  dowager,  whose  skirts  stretched  far  and  wide ;  and  he 
fancied  she  kept  away  from  him,  and  manoeuvred  to  be  oi;t  of  bis 
sight  during  the  long  stately  meal. 
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But  what  did  that  signify  ?  Had  she  not  said  he  was  like  her 
brother — her  favourite  brother — the  brother  who  was  *  just  every ' 
iking '  to  her  ? 

All  through  the  meal  he  heard  the  tender  thrill  with  which 
the  acknowledgment  was  made ;  as  he  gazed  blindly  in  front  of 
him,  he  saw  the  drooping  eyelids,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  tre- 
mulous lip;  and  when  others  laughed  and  bantered  gaily,  he 
never  once  heard  the  sound  of  her  laugh ;  and  when  he  now  and 
again  could  steal  a  glimpse  down  the  board,  he  never  saw  her 
brows  lit  up  with  merriment. 

Indeed,  she  was  once  reproached  openly  for  her  pensive  mood, 
and  Barty,  hearing  the  charge,  caught  his  breath,  but  was  too  far 
off  to  note  the  effect  it  produced ;  indeed  the  glittering  repast 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward,  and  which  was  to  others  a  gay 
mirthful  feast,  was  to  him  a  period  of  feverish  suspense,  almost 
maddening  in  its  lengthy  duration. 

In  the  end  he  had  a  trifling  reward.  Lady  Evelyn  Sauteme, 
passing  by  Barty  AUerton's  chair,  dropped  her  fan,  and  received  it 
again  from  his  hands,  and  her  low-toned  '  Thank  you '  lingered 
with  him  and  supported  him  until  release  came,  and  he  had  once 
more  the  '  burning  hope  of  getting  near  her,  looking,  listen- 
ing, gathering  up  the  humblest  crumbs  of  notice  that  fell  his 
way. 

He  sprang  up  as  though  a  chain  had  snapped  when  the  gentle- 
men rose  to  rejoin  the  ladies  after  dinner.  But  oh^  cruel  disap- 
pointment !  Lady  Evelyn  was  nowhere  visible  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Had  she  vanished  already  ?  Was  he  to  see 
her  no  more  that  night?  Perhaps  she  was  not  strong?  She 
had  had  to  rest  after  her  drive  in  the  afternoon,  he  remembered. 

'Mr.  AUerton,  will  you  let  me  show  you  these  photographs  ? 
They  may  interest  you  as  you  are  going  to  the  East.' 

A  few  minutes  before  Evelyn  had  excused  herself  from  joining 
in  the  round  game  which  was  being  set  on  foot,  on  the  plea  that 
she  wished  to  show  her  collection  of  Eastern  photographs  to  Mr. 
AUerton,  who  was  likely  to  be  interested  in  them. 

This  had  been  assented  to  immediately.  '  She  is  always  mad 
about  the  East,  you  know,'  the  girls  whispered  to  each  other. 
'  Ever  since  her  brother  died  there.' 

*  Hum,  ah ! '  said  Sir  Barton,  when  he  came  in,  '  showing  poor 
Ralph's  photographs,  is  she  ?  Poor  girl !  Barty  knows  to  be  care- 
ful, does  he  ?  He'll  not  say  anything  to  hurt  her  feelings  ? ' 
eyeing  the  pair  from  a  distance.     '  Oh,  I  should  let  them  alone,' 
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in  ansurer  to  a  suggestion  from  his  wife.  *  They  seem  getting  on 
all  right,  and  if  it's  any  pleasure  to  her — I  thought  she  seemed 
mopish  at  dinner — it  was  that  she  was  thinking  of,  no  doubt; 
she  has  never  got  over  poor  Ralph's  death.  It  will  do  her  good 
to  be  left  to  Barty  for  a  bit,  as  she  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
him.' 

It  never  occurred  to  Sir  Barton  to  reflect  that  there  was  one 
to  whom  such  intercourse  might  not  'do  good.'  He  and  his 
were  rather  in  awe  of  Lady  Evelyn,  a  maiden  of  high  degree, 
with  whom  a  family  alliance  was  desirable,  but  who  was  some- 
what diflBcult  of  management.  '  A  mettlesome  filly,  a  thorough- 
bred in  every  fibre  ! '  the  old  man  termed  her ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  caution  young  and  old  who  had  anything  to  do  with  Lady 
Evelyn  to  beware  of  '  rubbing  her  up  the  wrong  way.' 

Eighteen  months  previously  the  young  girl  had  endured  her 
first  great  sorrow,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  had 
visited  North  Allerton  Manor  since ;  wherefore  everything  was  to 
be  done  to  soothe  and  cheer  her  spirits,  and  woe  betide  any 
unfortunate  speaker  who  in  the  opinion  of  host  or  hostess  made 
an  ill-timed  allusion  or  flippant  jest. 

Captain  Allerton  said  the  governor  was  absurd  upon  the  point. 
Really  they  could  not  all  be  expected  to  remember  that  every  word 
beginning  with  a  C  might  have  reference  to  Ceylon.  And  as  for 
Evelyn  Sauteme,  she  was  a  nice  enough  girl,  and  pretty,  and  all  that, 
but  he  did  wish  the  governor  would  not  make  such  a  confounded 
fuss  about  her. 

Even  when  out  of  Sir  Barton's  sight,  the  young  man  avowed 
that  he  felt  hot  and  cold  when  conversation  would  turn  upon '  spicy 
breezes,'  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  had  not  been  his  doing  that 
he  had  driven  Lady  Evelyn  in  the  phaeton,  though  he  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  arrangement.  He  admired  the  young  lady ;  her 
appearance,  her  rank,  her  fortune,  were  all  that  he  could  desire, 
ergo,  he  meant  to  '  go  in '  for  her,  in  his  own  phrase  ;  but  he  dis- 
cerned in  the  sudden  and  complete  prostration  of  Barty  Allerton 
an  excellent  means  of  escape  from  a  certain  amount  of  thraldom. 

Evelyn  was  so  young,  so  serious,  so  terribly  in  earnest  about 
everything.  It  was  a  bore  to  have  to  take  life,  even  for  the  time 
being,  as  she  took  it. 

She  would  improve  ;  as  his  wife  she  would  learn  that  she  must  do 
asothers  did,  and  feel  as  they  felt ;  but  at  present  he  was  as  well  aware 
as  his  father  could  be  that  he  must  bend  to  the  humour  of  his  fair 
one,  not  expect  her  to  bend  to  his.     This,  we  say,  was  a  bore. 
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Now  it  would  be  just  the  thing  if  this  young  cadet,  who  had 
obviously  been  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  first  sight,  would  take  Lady 
Evelyn  oflF  his  hands  every  now  and  then,  and  leave  him  free  to 
have  his  jokes  with  gayer  folks.  He  wanted  to  laugh  and  chaflF, 
and  keep  everybody  in  a  roar.  That  was  his  rtle.  It  irked  him 
to  be  forced  to  moon  in  a  comer,  pajdng  his  homage  to  a  chit  of  a 
girl  who,  he  half  suspected,  would  as  soon  have  been  alone ;  espe- 
cially when  in  the  distance  he  could  hear  echoes  of  fun  into  which 
he  could  readily  have  entered.  Several  of  the  girls  were  much 
better  sport  than  Evelyn  Sauteme;  much  more  amusing  com- 
panions, easier  to  get  on  with ;  and  if  he  might  only  relax  with  them 
at  intervals,  he  would  be  ready  to  pursue  his  courtship  in  the  main.  . 

Accordingly,  Captain  AUerton  warmly  seconded  his  father's 
notions  on  the  subject.  'As  you  say,  sir,  Barty  is  the  very  man 
for  her.  Poor  girl !  She, can't  help  it,  and  it's  awfully  creditable 
to  her  and  all  that,  to  be  so  tender-hearted  ;  but  I'm  not  particu- 
larly good  at  the  serious  dodge  myself.  Now,  if  she  gets  it  all 
out  with  Barty,  and  talks  away  to  him  about  Balph's  dying^  and 
exhibits  his  tomb  (nice  cheerful  subject  for  Barty,  ain't  it  ?  espe- 
cially at  the  present  moment),  she'll  be  ready  for  me  when  she's 
in  what  the  poets  call  the  "  lighter  vein." ' 

*  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course,'  assented  Sir  Barton.  '  Let  her  talk 
to  Barty  by  all  means.  It  won't  matter  on  his  account,  I  sup- 
pose,' doubtfully.  '  There's  no  time  for  anything  to  happen  ;  he 
sails  on  Friday  week.  And,  besides,  he's  too  full  of  himself;  oh, 
let  her  talk  to  Barty  by  all  means.' 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  brief  Elysium  which  ensued. 
To  our  poor  boy  it  was  divided  into  two  periods,  those  in  which 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Evelyn,  and  those  in  which  he  was 
not.  Apart  from  her  he  was  feverish,  restless,  filled  with  a  wild 
tumult  of  hopes  and  fears,  conscious  only  of  one  passionate  long- 
ing to  be  again  by  her  side;  when  there 'he  was  held  fast  as 
though  by  a  spell,  soothed,  charmed,  and  pacified,  past  and  future 
forgotten,  living  only  in  the  present. 

Other  people  looked  placidly  on.  *  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather 
a  shame  ? '  one  would  say  occasionally.  But  the  answer  was  nearly 
sure  to  be  after  this  fashion,  '  Pooh !  he's  but  a  boy.  It's  all  in  the 
day's  work  with  him.  He  may  as  well  have  his  little  flirtation, 
poor  fellow,  if  he  enjoys  it,  considering  how  soon  it  will  be  over. 
It  is  only  making  the  days  pass.' 

Making  the  days  pass  !  Oh,  the  irony  of  the  phrase  if  they 
had  but  known  !    The  days  that  were  flying,  melting,  vanishing, 
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as  it  was  !  The  dajs  that  were  to  be  for  ever  beheld  in  the  retro- 
spect as  beneath  a  burning  magnifying  glass !  The  days  that 
found  this  poor  infatuated  fool  madly  pursuing  one  end  and  aim, 
deaf  and  blind  to  all  besides, — and  that  left  him  as  mad,  as  deaf, 
as  blind  as  before. 

By  day  he  moved  and  walked,  rode  and  drove  by  Evelyn's  side. 
At  night  he  hung  on  her  skirts,  gazed  ujwn  her  when  she  sang, 
claimed  her  as  his  partner  in  the  dance. 

Captain  Allerton  laughed  and  looked  on.  He  had  no  fear ;  was 
not  Barty  to  sail  on  Friday  ? 

The  same  reflection  quieted  his  father  and  contented  his 
mother.  They  all  wished  Barty  well.  It  would  be  something  for 
him  to  know  that  the  future  bride  of  his  cousin  was  his  very  good 
friend,  when  by-and-by  Eeggie's  marriage  should  be  announced. 
As  for  Evelyn?  Of  course  it  was  only  because  of  the  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  to  her  lost  brother  that  she  permitted  the 
open  and  obvious  worship,  the  adoration  which  made  every  one 
smile ;  for  although  to  her  no  one  smiled,  or  hinted,  she  could 
hardly  help  knowing  what  they  all  thought. 

The  days  waned. 

*  I  say,  old  fellow,  youll  go  ofiF  in  a  halo  of  glory,'  exclaimed 
Sir  Barton's  jolly  voice.  '  It's  a  glorious  idea  that  of  yours,  taking 
yourself  oflf  in  the  middle  of  the  ball.  Quite  romantic,  by  Jove ! 
Just  when  the  dancing  is  at  its  height,  dresses  flying,  music 
clashing,  hey !  presto !  begone !  and  you  are  seen  no  more  I 
Away  you  sail  for  the  East,  leaving  all  of  us  humdrum  folks  in 
statu  quo  !  That's  what  you  young  fellows  like.  Going  oflf  with 
a  dash  and  a  splash.     Puts  some  spirit  into  the  thing,  hey  ? ' 

'  I  hope  you  will  have  everything  packed  before  the  ball 
begins,  Barty,'  said  Ijady  Allerton.  '  You  won't  mind  my  saying 
so,  but  the  truth  is,  your  room  will  have  another  occupant  after 
the  ball.  Major  Mansbridge  is  to  sleep  here — he  is  to  dress  in 
Reggie's  room — and  his  things  will  be  taken  along  to  yours  after 
you  are  gone.' 

'  It  shall  be  ready  for  him,  cousin  Frances.'  Lady  Allerton's 
name  was  Frances. 

'  You  know  how  glad  we  should  have  been  to  keep  you  longer, 
Barty.' 

*  Thank  you,  I  know.' 

*  But  as  you  have  to  go ' 

Barty  rose  up. 

'  I  think  if  you  dcnCt  mind — it  would  simplify  matters  for  the 
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housemaids  if  you  would  see  to  your  things  being  packed  two)^ 
hinted  the  hostess.  '  Thomas  or  William  will  do  the  actual 
work,  but  young  men  are  particular;  you  would  like  to  know  where 
each  thing  is,  particularly  with  a  long  voyage  before  you  and  only 
one  night  at  home.' 

His  face  was  turned  from  her,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  door. 

'  Ah,  here  you  come,'  exclaimed  the  speaker  gaily,  as  it  opened. 
'  Evelyn,  my  dear,  I  want  you  for  a  moment.     Come  with  me ' 

'  No,'  said  a  deep  hoarse  voice  beside  her,  '  come  with  me. 
Lady  Evelyn,  please.  Lady  Evelyn — for  the  last  time— come — 
with  me.'  There  was  no  mistaking  the  impassioned  bitterness  of 
the  prayer,  the  significance  of '  for  the  last  time.' 

The  girl's  &ce  crimsoned.  '  You  want  to  show  me  some- 
thing? Oh,  certainly,'  she  murmured  as  lightly  as  she  could. 
'  Lady  AUerton  will,  I  know,  excuse  a — a  traveller,'  faintly.  '  If  I 
can  be  of  any  use,'  but  as  she  spoke  a  gay  party  burst  in,  and 
even  Barty  saw  that  the  moment  was  inauspicious. 

'  Never  mind,  never  mind,'  he  whispered,  hurriedly.  *  It  was 
nothing — particular.  It  will  do — any  time.'  Then  in  her  ear, 
*  Only  let  me  have  some  time — to-night — between  the  dances — 
before  I  go.     You  will,  won't  you  ?     Just  a  moment,  because  it  is 

my  last  day '  she  broke  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Happily  the  room  was  nearly  dark ;  no  one  saw.  Yet,  afterwards, 
some  alleged  that  they  had  felt  a  curious  sensation. 

Lady  Allerton's  ball  was  the  best  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  years.  Not  only  was  it  attended  by  all  whom 
she  most  desired  to  welcome,  but  specially  large  parties  had  been 
assembled  for  it  in  the  different  country  seats,  and  somehow  every- 
body wished  to  go,  and  there  were  no  backsliders. 

By  eleven  o'clock  dancing  was  in  full  swing.  The  great 
saloons,  the  corridors,  the  galleries  and  landings  were  all  alive 
with  gaily  dressed  revellers,  and  light  tread  and  lighter  jest  and 
laughter  resounded  through  the  perfumed  air.  In  the  eyes  of 
Barty  Allerton  it  was  a  scene  of  strange,  weird  beauty. 

He  was  a  good  dancer,  and  had  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the 
ball.  As  Sir  Barton  said,  he  had  rather  pleased  himself  with  the 
idea  of  vanishing  from  the  midst  of  it,  when  it  turned  out  that 
he  would  have  to  leave  by  the  night  train  a  few  hours  soonor  than 
was  at  first  supposed, — but  now  an  unutterable  heaviness  of  spirit 
changed  all.  Instead  of  its  being  merely  a  joyous  frolic  to  which 
something  of  zest  was  added  by  his  own  inner  excitement  and 
agitation,  it  was  in  his  eyes  a  species  of  Paradise  from  which  he 
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was  about  to  be  ejected.  Many  and  many  a  time  might  those 
aronnd  him  thus  meet  in  mirth  and  jollity ;  but  he  ? — ah,  never 
again  would  his  feet  tread  a  measure  in  those  gay  halls,  never  more 
would  his  ears  listen  to  the  clash  of  sweet  music  from  that  gallery, 
never  more  would  his  arms  encircle  that  sparkling  form ! 

He  danced,  knowing  not  with  whom,  unless  one  and  one  alone 
were  his  partner.  When  compelled  to  yield  her  up,  he  followed 
her  with  his  eyes,  neglecting  all  besides,  till  recalled  by  others  to 
his  duty — ^and  even  these  by-and-by  let  him  alone. 

^  Don't  bully  him,  poor  devil ! '  Reggie  AUerton  was  heard  to 
mutter.  '  Let  him  go  hang  in  peace !  I  am  afraid  we  have 
carried  this  too  far,  as  it  is ; '  for  he  had  caught  a  vision  of  a 
haggard  face  and  white  lips,  and  it  had  made  him  momentarily 
uncomfortable.  When  Barty  came  up  to  claim  Lady  Evelyn 
from  Captain  AUerton's  arm,  he  assented  hastily,  and  glanced  with 
something  of  apprehension  into  the  other's  face.  As  the  pair 
withdrew,  he  muttered  again  to  himself,  '  Poor  devil ! ' 

...... 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  said  all  this,  but  I  could  not  help  it.' 

Far  away  behind  piles  of  green  in  the  dim  conservatory  a  boy 
and  a  girl — they  were  little  more — were  sitting.  He  was  holding 
her  hand  ;  she  was  weeping. 

'  I  am  going  so  soon,  and  perhaps  we  shall  never  meet  again ; 
I  thought  I  might  just  Itt  yov,  know — nothing  more.  I  don't 
want  anything  from  you.  You  have  been — so  kind — to  me  as  it 
is.  Now,  good-bye.'  He  bent  over  her  for  a  moment.  Whether 
she  raised  her  face  to  his  or  not  he  never  knew,  but  it  was  not 
turned  aside.  He  had  one  kiss.  All  his  life  long  he  vowed  he 
would  remind  himself  he  had  had  that  one  kiss.     It  satisfied  him. 

The  next  day  but  one  an  Eastern  cadet  sailed  for  Ceylon. 

Whether  the  life  which  had  seemed  all  rose  colour  to  Barty 
AUerton  in  the  first  moment  of  success  and  anticipation,  would 
have  realised  his  dreams  had  nothing  intervened,  it  is  not  for 
any  one  to  say.  He  could  not  with  any  precision  have  ascertained 
even  for  himself.  He  might,  he  probably  would,  have  enjoyed  the 
voyage  out ;  he  might  and  probably  would  have  taken  kindly  to 
the  life,  especially  during  the  first  two  years,  spent  as  they  were  in 
the  society  of  other  young  men  of  his  own  age,  all  busily  employed 
in  learning  the  diSerent  languages  which  were  to  be  of  use,  and 
when  not  thus  engaged,  in  pastimes  and  amusements  ;  he  might 
not  even  have  minded  the  monotony  which  followed,  when  he  had 
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been  sent  oflf  to  administer  justice  in  a  remote  village  where  lonely 
days,  months,  and  years  glided  by  almost  unrelieved  by  any  variety. 
But  that  one  last  week  in  England  had  changed  the  aspect  of 
all.  As  many  will  understand,  it  was  not  so  much  the  reality,  as 
the  hot  glamour  cast  over  it  by  the  boy's  own  excited  imagina- 
tion, which  played  such  havoc  with  his  blood.  We  know  how  it 
had  all  worked  out.     We  can  divine  the  rest. 

In  lonely  mountain  tracks,  on  long  solitary  expeditions,  in  the 
hush  of  night,  in  the  first  gleams  of  breaking  day,  he  would  see 
it  all  again — ^the  last  scene  oftenest.  Often  and  often  he  woke 
with  the  light  waltz  tune  throbbing  in  his  ears.  He  saw  himself 
passing  down  the  broad  staircase,  felt  the  touch  of  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder — (his  cousin  Reggie's,  Beggie  had  volunteered  to  see 
him  ofi) — ^he  heard  the  gay  music  striking  up  afresh,  and  saw  the 
couples  pouring  in  from  gallery  and  corridor.  He  wondered  where 
Evelyn  was.  .  .  • 

Again,  he  was  with  Evelyn  in  the  faintly  glimmering  con< 
servatory.  He  heard  the  sobbing,  and  felt  the  little  hand  in  his 
drenched  with  tears.  She  gave  him  the  flowers  she  wore  (here  he 
^ould  take  them  from  his  bosom  and  press  them  to  his  Ups),  he 
poured  forth  his  heart,  unchecked,  undisturbed,  and  he  kissed  her 
wet  cheek.  ... 

Sometimes  he  wondered  how  an  overruling  Providence  could 
have  dealt  so  cruelly  with  him  as  to  have  let  his  fresh-won  laurels 
be  thus  crushed  so  quickly  and  unsparingly;  for  Barty  was  a 
religiously  brought-up  young  man,  and  believed  in  God,  after  a 
simple  straightforward  fashion.  He  had  thanked  God  on  his 
knees  for  his  success  on  the  night  which  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  it ;  he  had  desired  and  still  desired  to  lead  a  life  worthy 
of  a  man  bom  to  immortality ;  but  in  moments  of  bitterness  he 
would  feel  that  he  could  have  done  his  duty  better  had  he  never 
met  Lady  Evelyn  Sauteme. 

And  yet  he  knew  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  that  he  could  not. 
He  had  learned — what  had  he  not  learned  from  that  one  deep 
draught  of  pure  love  ?  It  softened  and  mellowed  every  rugged 
point  in  his  resolute  nature ;  it  implanted  purer  and  nobler  aspira- 
tions within  his  breast ;  it  pointed  to  another  goal  than  that  of 
mere  worldly  success  for  his  ambition ;  it  added  years  to  his  youth. 
No  one  in  his  own  home  ever  knew  what  made  Barty's  letters 
so  different  from  those  which  it  had  been  expected  he  would  write. 
Instead  of  rattling  accounts  of  gaieties,  belles,  flirtations — or  of 
what  was  perhaps  more  in  Barty's  line,  fresh  *  scores,'  as  the  result 
of  indomitable  energy  and  hard  work — there  was  a  quiet  matter- 
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of-fact  sobriety  and  an  underlying  earnestness  of  tone  in  the 
details  of  his  daily  life,  which  sometimes  caused  the  narrative  to 
be  voted  '  slow '  by  his  volatile  young  brothers  and  sisters ;  Barty 
content  with  simply  doing  his  duty,  and  not  aiming  at  brilliancy 
or  distinction,  was  a  new  thing. 

Those,  however,  who  went  to  see  young  Allerton  in  his  novel 
sphere — ^he  was  at  a  remote  station,  £Gtr  away  from  any  city  or 
town,  but  still  he  did  occasionally  have  a  visitor — ^those,  we  say, 
who  now  and  then  looked  him  up,  and  partook  of  his  hospitality, 
were  wonderfully  charmed  with  their  host,  and  he  made  more 
friends  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  had  not  been  particu- 
larly popular  in  boyhood ;  he  had  been  too  self-engrossed ;  too 
keen  on  pressing  forward  and  upward ;  too  certain  that  all  which 
was  worth  the  winning  in  life  was  to  be  had,  provided  £Eune  and 
fortune  were  won. 

But  one  and  all  went  away  from  the  solitary  little  station 
thinking  what  a  good  fellow  Barty  Allerton  was !  How  awfrdly 
kind,  and  friendly,  and  unassuming!  How  anxious  to  make 
things  pleasant!  It  was  rather  rough  on  him  surely  to  be 
planted  down  in  such  a  '  beastly  hole ' ! 

Yet  no  one  ever  heard  a  complaint  of  the  'beastly  hole.' 
Only  after  a  lighthearted  traveller  had  departed,  and  Barty  had 
seen  him  off,  and  watched  him  riding  briskly  back  to  happier 
hunting-grounds,  he  would  sometimes  turn  round  with  a  sigh, 
and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  day  when  he  saw  his  name  posted 
up  '  First '  on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House. 

Five,  six,  seven  years  passed. 

A  friend  arrived  one  day  xmexpectedly  at  the  station.  He 
had  been  there  not  very  long  before,  and  had  taken  a  fiemcy  to 
Barty,  and  Barty  to  him ;  wherefore  the  solitary  resident  rejoiced, 
made  a  little  feast,  brightened  up  his  spirits  which  were  at  a  low 
ebb  at  the  moment,  and  asked  for  English  news. 

'  I  can  tell  you  one  piece  of  English  news,*  obsen^ed  his  friend, 
looking  somewhat  keenly  at  him,  *  that  will  put  a  little  colour  into 
those  thin  cheeks  of  yours,  or  I  am  mistaken.  I  think  I'll  keep 
it  till  after  dinner.  What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  You 
don't  look  half  as  fit  as  when  I  was  here  before — and  you  were 
nothing  to  boast  of  then.' 

*  Oh — I — I  suppose  I  have  run  down  a  bit,'  said  Barty,  quietly. 
'  It's  the  hot  weather.  And  I  have  been  seedy.  I  shall  be  all 
right  again  by-and-by.' 

*  You  won't,  if  you  stop  here  much  longer,'  said  his  friend, 
abruptly. 
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A  faint  smile  on  Barty's  part ;  lie  had  got  to  stop ;  what  was 
the  use  of  saying  more  ? 

'  You  don't  ask  for  my  news/  pursued  the  speaker.  '  I  must 
give  it  without  demand,  then.  Look  here,  when  I  was  here  last 
you  told  me  about — some  one,  you  know.' 

Barty  nodded.  He  had.  In  a  moment  of  great  and  sore* 
hunger  for  sympathy  he  had  let  his  secret  be  drawn  from  him. 

'  It's  about  her,'  said  his  friend,  turning  round  to  secure  a 
fresh  attitude,  and  also  to  face  another  quarter — not  that  in  which 
his  companion  sat.  ^  I  am  a  great  chum  of  a  chum  of  hers — ^fact 
is,  I'm  going  to  be  married  to  a  girl  you  never  heard  of,  but  who 
is  the  bosom  friend  of  Lady  Evelyn  Sauteme.  What  do  you 
think  this  girl  of  mine  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  said,  60 
and  fetch  Barty  AUerton  home.  Tell  him  to  pack  up  his  traps 
and  tramp  for  Eugland.     D'ye  take  me  ? ' 

*  N — no,'  faintly. 

*  Not  ?  I'll  put  it  plainer  then.  The  AUertons  at  home  can't 
make  anything  of  that  job  you  wot  of.  Evelyn  Sauteme  is  her 
own  mistress  now,  and  can  do  as  she  pleases,  and  marry  whom 
she  chooses ;  and  she  won't  have  Beggie  at  any  price ;  saya 
he's  a  drivelling  idiot — or  as  good  as  says  it.  Says  there's  only 
one  man  of  the  Allerton  family  9he — well  you  can  guess  the 
rest.  You  know  pretty  much  who  the  '•  one  man  "  is ;  and  you 
can  divine  what  that  man  had  better  do  ....  Eh?'  looking 
round.  *  Eh  ?  Oh,  /  say  I  Poor  fellow !  This  comes  of  living 
alone,  you  know.  I  told  you  you  had  better  go  home.  And  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  I  am  come  to  take  you.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  you  out  of  my  sight  till  I  see  you  on  the  shores  of 
Old  England.  Couldn't  face  Muriel  if  I  did.  She  gave  me  the  tip, 
and  I  tell  you  she  got  it  straight  from  headquarters.  My  orders 
were  to  find  you  out,  and  if  you  were  still  of  the  same  mind  in 
regard  to  Lady  Evelyn  as  when  you  came  out — and  of  course  I 
knew  you  were,  for  hadn't  you  told  me  ? — I  was  to  take  you  by 
the  shoulder  and  say,  "Bight  about  face;  home  by  the  next 
steamer ! "  So  now,  old  chap,  pull  yourself  together ;  do — there's 
a  good  chap !    And  if  we  haven't  two  weddings  this  spring ' 

And  they  had. 

And  Barty  began  to  grow  young  again ;  and  his  life  was  once 
more  all  flooded  with  sunshine ;  but  in  the  depths  of  his  humble 
happy  heart  he  never  grudged  the  experience  which  he  was  wont 
to  think  had  taught  him  all  he  ever  knew. 

L.  B.  Walford. 
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Too  Many  Stars, 

TT  is  the  stars/  of  old  men  said, 

-*•    And  still  astrologers  aver 

The  stars  control  the  paths  we  tread, 

Our  very  characters  confer. 
For  weal  or  woe  our  fates  must  be 

Linked  to  their  unrelenting  cars. 
It  is  the  stars.     For  luckless  me, 

Alas !  it  is  too  many  stars  ! 

Td  like  a  planet  of  my  own, 

A  steadfeist  planet  calm  and  clear, 
To  tell  me  what  to  leave  alone 

And  in  what  course  to  persevere. 
Ah,  when  the  truth  I'd  ascertain, 

So  hopelessly  their  orbits  mix, 
I  think  in  my  bewildered  brain 

There  never  can  be  less  than  six ! 

If  Mercury  my  spirit  fires 

With  art,  with  eloquence  or  song. 
Or  Jupiter  my  will  inspires 

Witt  purpose  and  ambition  strong, 
Then  darts  the  Moon  a  chilling  beam- 

The  cadent  Moon,  my  deadly  foe — 
Or  Saturn,  with  his  evil  gleam, 

Enters  my  House  to  work  me  woe. 
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All  peacefcQ  moments  to  disperse 

That  one  mild  planet  seeks  to  sway, 
They  come,  my  stellar  arbiters, 

Some  new  '  conjunction '  to  display. 
My  &te  each  hastens  to  decide ; 

They  scent  the  battle  from  afar  : 
I'm  sure  not  one  is  satisfied. 

I  wish  I  had  a  single  star ! 

Oh,  if  the  stars  would  smoothly  run, 

And  still  among  themselves  agree, 
Their  peaceful  aim  a  common  one. 

How  different  the  world  would  be ! 
Man  with  a  single  star  may  cope — 

A  Venus,  Mercury,  or  Mars — 
But  luckless  is  the  horoscope 

Determined  by  too  many  stars ! 

May  Kendall. 
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The  Topography  of  Humphry  Clinker. 


'  "VrO  one  will  contend/  says  Henry  Fielding  in  the  Prefece  to 
1.1  one  of  his  sister's  books,  '  that  the  epistolary  Style  is 
in  general  the  most  proper  to  a  Novelist,  or  that  [and  here  hennas 
plainly  thinking  of  a  certain  work  called  PameUC]  it  hath  been 
used  by  the  best  Writers  of  this  Kind.'  The  former  part  of  the 
proposition  is  undeniable,  but  however  true  the  latter  may  have 
been  when  Fielding  wrote  in  1747,  it  is  scarcely  as  true  now. 
Even  if  we  omit  for  the  moment  all  consideration  of  modem 
examples,  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Orandison — ^both  of  them 
novels  told  in  letters,  and  in  one  of  which  Bichardson  cer- 
tainly vindicated  his  claim  to  rank  among  the  *  best  Writers ' — 
followed  Pamela  before  Fielding's  death.  Half-a-dozen  years 
after  that  event,  another  and  a  greater  than  Bichardson  adopted 
the  same  medium  for  a  masterpiece,  and  the  sub-title  of  Bous- 
seau's  Nouvdle  HHUnse  is  Lettres  de  deux  Amants^  hcMtamts 
d'une  petite  ville  au  pied  des  Alpes.  Still  later,  in  1771,  the 
'  epistolary  Style '  was  chosen,  for  his  final  fiction,  by  one  of 
Fielding's  own  coxmtrymen ;  and  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
the  fact  that  it  was  achieved  in  what  Mrs.  Barbauld  correctly 
calls  '  the  most  natural  and  ^the  least  probable  way  of  telling  a 
story,'  has  fallen  out  of  sight.  To  think  of  Ora/ndison  or  CUl" 
rissa  is  to  remember  that  the  prolixity  of  those  prolix  performances 
is  increased  by  the  form  ;  but  in  Smollett's  Ecapedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker  the  form  is  scarcely  felt  as  an  objection,  certainly 
not  as  an  obstruction.  It  is  true,  also,  that  between  Smollett's 
last  and  best  book  and  the  books  of  the  other  authors  mentioned 
there  are  some  not  unimportant  differences.  One  of  these  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  his  communications  are  never  replied  to, — a 
detail  which,  however  exasperating  in  a  practical  correspondence, 
obviates  in  a  novel  much  Of  the  tiresome  repetition  usually 
charged  against  epistolary  narrative ;  another  difference  is  that 
there  is  no  serious  approach  to  anything  like  a  sequent  story  in 
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the  detached  recollections  of  travel  recorded  by  the  characters  in 
Hutn/phry  Clinker.  Entertaining  in  themselves,  those  characters 
in  their  progress  encounter  other  characters  who  are  equally 
entertaining,  and  an  apology  for  a  conclusion  is  obtained  by  the 
conventional  cluster  of  marriages  at  the  end ;  but  as  far  as  the 
intrigue  itself  is  concerned,  the  book  would  have  been  equally 
amusing  if  Tabitha  Bramble  had  never  become  Mrs.  Lismahago, 
or  if  Winifred  Jenkins,  in  her  'plain  pea-green  tabby  sack, 
Bunnela  cap,  ruff  toupee  and  side-curls,'  had  declined  to  bestow 
herself  upon  the  fortunate  foundling  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
volumes,  although  (to  quote  a  contemporary  critic)  he  'makes 
almost  as  inconsiderable  a  figure  in  the  work  as  the  dog  does  in 
the  history  of  Tobit/ 

But  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  hunt  old  trails  with  a 
new  '  appreciation '  of  the  mis-named  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Cli/nker,  Matthew  Bramble  and  Obadiah  Lismahago,  the  squire's 
sister  and  her  Methodist  maid,  have  passed  permanently  into 
literature,  and  their  places  are  as  secure  as  those  of  Partridge  and 
Parson  Adams,  of  Corporal  Trim  and  '  my  Uncle  Toby/  Not 
even  the  Malapropoism  of  Sheridan  or  Dickens  is  quite  as 
riotously  diverting,  as  rich  in  its  unexpected  turns,  as  that  of 
Tabitha  Bramble  and  Winifred  Jenkins,  especially  Winifred,  who 
remains  delightful  even  when  deduction  is  made  of  the  poor  and 
very  mechanical  fiin  extracted  from  the  parody  of  her  pietistic 
phraseology.  That  it  could  ever  have  been  considered  witty  to 
spell '  grace  * '  grease,'  and  '  Bible ' '  byebill,'  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  unreasoning  hostility  of  the  earlier  opponents  of  Enthusiasm. 
Upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  a  particularly  offiBusive  taint  of  coarse- 
ness which,  to  the  honour  of  the  author's  contemporaries,  was 
fully  recognised  in  his  own  day  as  malodorous,  it  is  needless  now 
to  dwell.  But  there  is  an  aspect  of  Hv/nvphry  Clinker  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected — namely,  its  topographical  side ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  Smollett,  in  the  initial  pages,  describes  it  as 
'  Letters  upon  Travels,'  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  admitted  this 
characteristic  of  his  work.  When  he  wrote  it  at  Leghorn  in  1770, 
he  was  using  his  gamut  of  personages  mainly  to  revive,  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  the  impressions  he  had  received  in  his  last 
visits  to  Bath,  to  London,  and  to  certain  towns  in  his  native 
North.  We  are  told  by  Chambers  that  his  pictures  of  life  at  these 
places  were  all  accepted  by  his  relations  as  actual  and  personal 
records,  and  though  some  of  the  first  reviews  condemned  him  for 
wasting  time  on  descriptions  of  what  every  one  then  knew,  we  are 
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not  likely  to  insist  upon  tliat  criticism  now,  when  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  change  has  lent  to  those  descriptions  all  the 
charm — the  &tal  charm — of  the  remote  and  the  half-forgotten. 
For  this  reason  we  propose  to  run  rapidly  through  Humphry 
ClivJcery  selecting  for  reproduction  chiefly  such  passages  as  deal 
with  actual  localities.  The  reader  will  only  require  to  be  reminded 
that  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  the  Welsh  squire,  Matthew 
Bramble  (a  bav/rru  bienfadsant  who  has  many  characteristics  of 
the  author  himself) ;  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble,  his  sister  (an  old 
maid) ;  his  niece  and  nephew,  Lydia  and  Jerry  Melford ;  and  the 
two  servants,  Humphry  Clinker  and  Winifred  Jenkins. 

When  we  first  make  acquaintance  with  the  little  party  they 
have  arrived  from  Gloucester  at  GUfbon,  whence  they  repair  to  the 
Hot  Well  at  Bristol.  Their  different  ways  of  regarding  things 
are  already  accentuated.  Mr.  Bramble  pooh-poohs  the  ^  nymph 
of  Bristol  spring '  as  purveying  nothing  but  '  a  little  salt  and 
calcareous  earth,'  while  on  the  boasted  Clifbon  Downs  he  discovers 
only  the  demon  of  vapours  and  perpetual  drizzle.  To  his  niece 
Liddy^  on  the  contrary,  everything  looks  couletir  de  rose.  The 
Downs,  with  the  furze  in  full  blossom  (it  was  late  April),  are 
delightful ;  the  waters  are  most  agreeable  ('  so  pure,  so  mild,  so 
charmingly  mawkish ! '),  and  the  ships  and  boats  going  up  and 
down  the  Avon  under  the  windows  of  the  Pump-room  make  ^  an 
enchanting  variety  of  moving  pictures.'  But  the  spring  season  is 
beginning  at  Bath,  and  they  migrate  to  that  place,  taking  a  first 
floor  in  the  South  Parade,  so  as  to  be  near  the  waters  and  out  of 
the  rumble  of  carriages.  The  lodgings,  however,  are  themselveB 
noisy,  besides  being  close  to  the  noisy  bells  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  ring  for  all  new  comers  (who  pay  the  fee  of  half  a  guinea). 
Mr.  Bramble  has  no  sooner  settled  down  than  they  begin  to  peal 
in  honour  '  of  Mr.  Bullock,  an  eminent  cow-keeper  of  Tottenham, 
who  has  just  arrived  at  Bath,  to  drink  the  waters  for  indigestion.' 
These,  with  other  annoyances,  lead  them  to  quit  the  Parade  pre- 
cipitately for  Milsom  Street  ('  Milsham  Street,'  Mr.  Bramble  calls 
it),  which  then  had  not  long  been  built.  Here  at  five  guineas  a 
week  they  get  a  small  house.  For  Miss  Melford,  Bath  is  even 
more  fascinating  than  Bristol.  The  beUs,  the  waits,  the  cotillons, 
the  balls  and  concerts  in  the  Pump-room,  are  all  equally 
entmncing  to  the  firesh  schoolgirl  nature  but  recently  emancipated 
from  Mrs.  Jermyn's  Academy  at  Gloucester.  They  are  no  sooner 
settled  in  their  lodgings  than  the  party  is  visited  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies-^'  a  pretty  little  gentleman,  so  sweet,  so  fine. 
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so  civil  and  polite  that  im  our  country  [Miss  Melford's]  he  might 
pass  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  *  He  talks  so  charmingly,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  that  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  him  dis- 
course, for  you  must  know  he  is  a  great  writer,  and  has  five 
tragedies  ready  for  the  stage.'  This  personage,  whose  name  is 
afterwards  given,  was  Beau  Nash's  successor,  Samuel  Derrick,  only 
one  of  whose  dramatic  efforts — ^a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia — appears,  by  the  Biographia  Dramatical 
to  have  attained  the  honours  of  print.  Derrick,  as  might  be 
expected,  does  himself  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Mr.  Bramble, 
and  next  day  escorts  the  ladies  round  the  Circus,  the  Square,  the 
Parades,  and  the  '  new  buildings,'  the  last,  no  doubt,  including  the 
Eoyal  Crescent  of  the  younger  Wood,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

In  the  letter  which  gives  these  particulars  Miss  Liddy  proceeds 
to  describe  a  Bath  day  as  it  appeared  to  the  Young  Person  of  the 
period.  *  At  eight  in  the  morning,'  says  she,  *  we  go,  in  deshabille, 
to  the  Pump-room,  which  is  crowded  like  a  Welsh  fair ;  and  there 
you  see  the  highest  quality  and  the  lowest  tradesfolks,  jostling 
each  other,  without  ceremony,  hail,  fellow  !  well  met !  .  ,  .  Eight 
under  the  Pump-room  windows  is  the  King's  Bath ;  a  huge  cis- 
tern, where  you  see  the  patients  up  to  their  necks  in  hot  water. 
The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown  linen,  with  chip 
hats,  ill  which  they  fix  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
their  fiices ;  but,  truly,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  steam  that  sur- 
rounds them,  or  the  heat  of  the  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  dress, 
or  to  all  these  causes  together,  they  look  so  flushed,  and  so 
frightful,  that  I  always  turn  my  eyes  another  way.'  [Mrs. 
Tabitha  Bramble,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  a  special  cap 
with  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  must  certainly  have  looked  i)eculiar.] 
.  .  .  '  For  my  part,'  continues  Miss  Liddy,  *  I  content  myself  with 
drinking  about  half  a  pint  of  water  every  morning.' 

After  the  Pump-room  comes  the  ladies'  coffee-house,  from  the 
politics,  scandal,  and  philosophy  of  which  Miss  Melford  is 
prudently  excluded  by  her  watchful  aunt ;  then  the  booksellers' 
shops,  with  their  circulating  library  (that  'evergreen  tree  of 
diabolical  knowledge,'  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  it) ;  after 
these,  the  milliners  and  toy-men,  where  are  purchased  the  fieimous 
Bath  rings  of  hair,  as  essentially  Bath  commodities  as  Bath 
buns,  Bath  brick,  Bath  chaps,  or  Bath  coating ;  and  lastly,  the 
noted  pastrycook,  Mr.  Gill,  to  whom  Anstey  devotes  an  entire 
hymn; — 
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These  are  your  true  poetic  Fires 

That  drest  the  sav'ry  Grill, 
E'en  while  I  eat  the  muse  inspires 

And  tunes  my  voice  to  Gill. 

Across  the  water,  opposite  the  Grove,  there  is  the  Spring 
Garden,  with  its  Long  Boona  for  breakfasting  and  dancing,  and 
there  is,  moreover,  the  newly  licensed  theatre.  But  the  chief 
attraction  is  the  public  assembly-houses  for  tea  and  cards  and 
promenades,  where  twice  a  week  the  gentlemen  give  a  ball,  the 
jumbled  respectabilities  of  which,  and  of  other  Bath  entertain- 
ments, afford  infinite  amusement  to  Miss  Melford's  brother. 
'  I  was  extremely  diverted,'  he  says,  *  last  ball  night  to  see  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  leading  with  great  solemnity,  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  an  antiquated  Abigail,  drest  in  her  lady's 
cast  clothes,  whom  he,  I  suppose,  mistook  for  some  countess  just 
arrived  at  the  Bath.  The  ball  was  opened  by  a  Scotch  lord,  with 
a  mulatto  heiress,  from  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  gay  Colonel 
Tinsel  danced  all  the  evening  with  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
tinman  from  the  borough  of  Southwark.'  '  Yesterday  morning, 
at  the  Pump-room,'  he  goes  on,  *  I  saw  a  broken-winded  Wapping 
.landlady  squeeze  through  a  circle  of  peers,  to  salute  her  brandy- 
merchant,  who  stood  by  the  window,  propped  upon  crutches ;  and 
a  paralytic  attorney  of  Shoe  Lane,  in  shufflmg  up  to  the  bar, 
kicked  the  shins  of  the  Chancellor  of  England,  while  his  lordship, 
in  a  cut  bob,  drank  a  glass  of  water  at  the  pump.' 

Surveying  these  things  with  the  distorted  vision  of  an 
invalid,  that  laudator  temporia  acti^  Mr.  Bramble  finds  m^ter  to 
raise  his  spleen  rather  than  his  mirth.  The  Bath  he  had  known 
thirty  years  before  was  whoUy  different  from  this  *  centre  of  racket 
and  dissipation.'  He  has  the  gravest  doubts  of  the  curative 
properties  of  the  waters,  either  for  washing  or  drinking.  He 
blasphemes  the  '  boasted  improvements  of  architecture ; '  ridicules 
the  poor  approaches  of  the  Circus ;  condemns  the  Crescent  by 
anticipation ;  scoffs  at  the  hackney  chairs  which  stand  soaking  in 
the  open  street  to  the  detriment  of  invalids,  and,  in  fine,  delivers 
himself  of  a  general  jeremiad  over  the  muddle  of  buildings  and 
the  nondescript  mob  that  crowds  them.  Only  one  person  is 
exempted  from  his  dissatisfaetion,  and  that  is  the  well-known 
ban-^vant  and  Bath  frequenter  James  Quin,  who  turns  out  to  be 
an  old  friend.  Mr.  Bramble  and  the  retired  actor  thoroughly 
agree  in  their  criticism  of  life,  which,  according  to  Quin,  would 
*  stink  in  his  nostrils,  if  he  did  not  steep  it  in  claret.'    As  he  is 
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represented  leaving  his  club  at  '  The  Three  Tuns,'  a  famous  old 
coaching-house  in  Stall  Street,  with  'six  good  bottles  under 
his  belt/  it  nvty  be  assumed  that  he  religiously  practises  this  pre- 
caution against  misanthropy.  In  the  pages  of  SmoUett,  Quin, 
whom  he  probably  knew,  is  pictured  more  amiably  than  else- 
where, being,  indeed,  described  as  '  one  of  the  best  bred  men  in 
the  kingdom.'  When  he  dines  with  Mr.  Bramble  he  is  regaled 
with  his  (and  Fielding's)  favourite  John  Dory,  which,  however,  to 
his  inconsolable  chagrin,  is  '  cruelly  mangled,  and  served  without 
sauce.'  It  is  better  to  be  the  guest  of  an  epicure  than  to  invite 
him  to  dinner. 

From  Bath,  on  May  20,  Mr.  Bramble  starts  in  a  hired  coach 
and  four  for  London;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  orthodox 
costume  of  a  smart  postillion  was  '  a  narrow-brimmed  hat,  with 
gold  cording,  a  cut  bob,  a  decent  blue  jacket,  leather  breeches,  and  a 
clean  linen  shirt,  pufifed  above  the  waistband.'  On  the  edge  of 
Marlborough  Downs  the  coach  is  upset,  but  by  the  24th  they  were 
safely  housed  in  Mrs.  Norton's  lodgings  at  Golden  Square.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  Mr.  Bramble  is  the  enormous  extension  of 
London.  *  What  I  left  open  fields,'  he  says,  '  producing  hay  and 
com,  I  now  find  covered  with  streets  and  squares,  and  palaces  and 
churches.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  eleven  thousand  new  houses  have  been  built  in  one  quarter 
of  Westminster,  exclusive  of  what  is  daily  added  to  other  parts 
of  this  unwieldy  metropolis.  Pimlico  and  Knightsbridge  are 
almost  joined  to  Chelsea  and  Kensington ;  and  if  this  infatuation 
continues  for  half  a  century,  I  suppose  the  whole  county  of 
Middlesex  will  be  covered  with  brick.'  He  is  pleased,  however, 
with  the  new  streets  (they  were  then  building  Portman  Square), 
and  he  is  almost  warm  in  his  praises  of  the  bridge  at  Blackfiiars, 
which  had  recently  been  opened  as  a  bridle-way.  But  he  soon 
lapses  into  a  digression  on  the  subject  so  dear  to  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries — the  alleged  depopula- 
tion of  the  \illages,  and  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  capital,  which 
swells  it  like  a  dropsical  head  at  the  expense  of  the  body  and 
extremities. 

*  There  are  many  causes  [he  says  in  a  graphic  paragraph]  that 
contribute  to  the  daily  increase  of  this  enormous  mass ;  but  they 
may  be  all  resolved  into  the  grand  source  of  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion. About  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  very  few  even  of  the  most 
opulent  citizens  in  London  kept  any  equipage,  or  even  any 
sen'ants  in  livery.     Their  tables   produced    nothing  but  plain 
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boiled  and  roasted,  with  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  tankard  of  beer. 
At  present,  every  trader  in  any  degree  of  credit,  every  broker  and 
attorney,  maintains  a  couple  of  footmen,  a  coachman,  and  postil- 
lion. He  has  his  town-house,  and  his  country-house,  his  coach, 
and  his  post-chaise.  His  wife  and  daughters  appear  in  the  richest 
stuflFs,  bespangled  with  diamonds.  They  frequent  the  court,  the 
opera,  the  theatre,  and  the  masquerade.  They  hold  assemblies  at 
their  own  houses ;  they  make  sumptuous  entertainments,  and 
treat  with  the  richest  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  substantial  tradesman,  who  was  wont  to  pass  his 
evenings  at  the  alehouse  for  fourpence  halfpenny,  now  spends 
three  shillings  at  the  tavern,  while  his  wife  keeps  card-tables  at 
home ;  she  must  also  have  fine  clothes,  her  chaise,  or  pad,  with 
country  lodgings,  and  go  tliree  times  a  week  to  public  diversions. 
Every  clerk,  apprentice,  and  even  waiter  of  a  tavern  or  coflfee- 
house,  maintains  a  gelding  by  himself,  or  in  partnership,  and 
assumes  the  air  and  apparel  of  a  p^^it-mai^e.  The  gayest  places 
of  public  entertainment  are  filled  with  fashionable  figures,  which, 
upon  enquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  journeymen  tailors,  serving- 
men,  and  Abigails,  disguised  like  their  betters.' 

Making  some  allowance  for  the  splenetic  attitude  of  the  writer, 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  foot- 
notes, to  confirm  this  picture  from  contemporary  playwrights  and 
essayists.  But  it  is  less  easy  in  our  days  of  steam  and  telegraphy 
to  realise  another  thing  which  strikes  Mr.  Bramble,  and  that  is  the 
headlong  speed  at  which  everything  is  done.  *  The  hackney 
coachmen  make  their  horses  smoke,  and  the  pavement  shakes  under 
them ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  actually  seen  a  waggon 
pass  through  Piccadilly  at  a  hand-gallop.  Qualities  as  intolerable 
to  the  peace-lover  attach  in  his  opinion  to  the  amusements,  where 
*  noise,  confusion,  glare  and  glitter,  take  the  place  of  elegance 
and  propriety.'  Mr.  Bramble's  description  of  Banelagh  has  often 
been  quoted ;  but  that  of  Vauxhall,  which  is  coloured,  or  rather 
discoloured,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  in  a  shower  and  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Rotunda,  is  less  familiar: — *  Vauxhall  is  a  • 
composition  of  baubles,  overcharged  with  paltry  ornaments,  ill- 
conceived,  and  i)oorly  executed,  without  any  unity  of  design,  or 
propriety  of  disposition.  It  is  an  unnatural  assemblage  of  objects, 
fantastically  illuminated  in  broken  masses,  seemingly  contrived  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  and  divert  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar.  Here 
a  wooden  lion,  there  a  stone  statue;  in  one  place  a  range  of 
things  like  cofifee-house  boxes  covered  at  top  ;  in  another,  a  parcel 
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of  alehouse  benches ;  in  a  third,  a  puppet-show  representation  of  a 
tin  cascade  [this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  have  been  the  fsunons 
Waterworks !]  ;  in  a  fourth,  a  gloomy  cave  of  a  circular  form,  like 
a  sepulchral  vault,  half-lighted  ;  in  a  fifth,  a  scanty  slip  of  grass 
plot,  that  would  not  afford  pasture  sufficient  for  an  ass's  colt.  The 
walks,  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  solitude,  shade 
and  silence,  are  filled  with  crowds  of  noisy  people,  sucking  up  the 
nocturnal  rheums  of  an  aguish  climate ;  and  through  these  gay 
scenes  a  few  lamps  glimmer  like  so  many  farthing  candles.' 

Although  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  has  considerably 
altered  for  the  worse,  it  is  probable  that,  even  ci/rca  1765,  the 
last  strictures  as  to  its  dangers  at-  night-time,  which  are  cynically 
developed  in  a  farther  paragraph,  were  not  ill-founded.  For  the 
rest,  the  modem  admirers  of  old  Vauzhall  may  console  themselves 
by  reflecting  that  the  writer  was  none  other  than  that  '  learned 
Smelfungus'  who  had  reviled  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  and  who 
declared  the  Pantheon  (of  Bome,  not  of  London)  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  'huge  cockpit.'  Upon  the  present  occasion  Mr. 
Bramble  confines  his  comments  to  the  two  great  gardens.  But 
from  a  letter  of  his  niece  some  of  the  party  must  also  have 
visited  the  Assembly  Booms,  in  Soho  Square  (Carlisle  House),  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Teresa  Comelys,  who  having  not  yet  started 
the  masquerades  which  inaugurated  her  ultimate  collapse  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  was  still  at  the  height  of  her  popularity  with 
persons  of  quality.  Of  other  shows  and  amusements  there  are 
hints  in  the  despatches  of  the  remaining  travellers.  Mrs.  Jenkins 
is  escorted  by  Mr.  Clinker  to  the  rope-dancing  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
where  there  is  *  such  a  firing  of  pistols  in  the  air,  and  blowing  of 
trumpets,  and  swinging,  and  rolling  of  wheelbarrows  upon  wires 
no  thicker  than  a  sewing  thread,'  that  she  is  like  to  have  been 
frightened  into  a  fit.  Then  she  goes  with  her  mistress  to  see  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Tower,  where  the  lion  conducts  himself  in  a 
manner  which  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  unblemished  reputa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  Finally  (in  Win's  own  words 
and  spelling),  they  see  *  the  Park,  and  the  Paleass  of  St.  Gimsos, 
and  the  King's  and  the  Queen's  magitterial  pursing,  and  the  sweet 
young  princes,  and  the  hillyfents,  and  the  pye-bald  ass,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family.'  The '  piebald  ass,'  it  should  be  explained, 
was  a  beautiful  female  zebra  which  had  been  presented  to  Queeu 
Charlotte,  and  usually  grazed  in  a  paddock  in  St.  James's  Park, 
close  to  old  Buckingham  House.  There  is  a  picture  of  it  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  July,  1762.     It  was  an  object  of  much 
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public  curiosity,  as  well  as  the  preteict  for  some  exceedingly 
scurrilous  lampoons. 

From  one  of  Mr.  Bramble's  later  letters  be  must  have  inspected 
the  British  Museum.  At  this  date  it  was  little  more  than  an 
aggregation  in  Montague  House  of  the  Sloane,  Gottonian,  and 
Harleian  collections,  accessible  only  to  small  parties  under  vexa- 
tious restrictions,  and  limited,  in  respect  of  its  library,  to  some 
40,000  volumes.  These — about  a  fortieth  part  of  the  present 
number — ^were  apparently  uncatalogued,  for  Mr.  Bramble  makes 
sundry  sage  remarks  upon  this  subject  which  lead  one  to  think 
that  even  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  present  excellent 
arrangements  for  inquirers.  Of  other  institutions  he  says  nothing. 
His  horror  of  crowds  prevented  him  from  visiting  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  or  we  might  have  had  his  opinion  of  that 
popular  mime  Mr.  Samuel  Foote.  Towards  the  beginning  of  June 
we  find  him  negotiating  '  for  a  good  travelling  coach  and  four,  at 
a  guinea  a  day,  for  three  months  certain,'  to  start  on  the  north- 
ward journey.  The  party  leave  Golden  Square  on  the  16th,  and 
on  the  23rd,  after  much  jolting  on  the  bad  roads  between  Newark 
and  Wetherby,  they  reach  Harrogate.  Here  is  Jerry  Melford's 
description  of  that  fiishionable  watering-place  as  it  appeared  in 
1766  :— 

*  Harrogate  water,  so  celebrated  for  its  efl&cacy  in  the  scurvy 
and  other  distempers,  is  supplied  from  a  copious  spring,  in  the 
hollow  of  a  wild  common,  round  which  a  good  many  houses  have 
been  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  drinkers,  though  few  of  them 
are  inhabited.  Most  of  the  company  lodge  at  some  distance,  in 
five  separate  inns,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  common,  fix)m 
whence  they  go  every  morning  to  the  well,  in  their  own  carriages. 
The  lodgers  of  each  inn  form  a  distinct  society  that  eat  together ; 
and  there  is  a  commodious  public  room,  where  they  breaMa^t  in 
deshabille,  at  separate  tables,  from  eight  o'clock  till  eleven,  as 
they  chance  or  choose  to  come  in.  Here  also  they  drink  tea  in 
the  afternoon,  and  play  at  cards  or  dance  in  the  evening.  One 
custom,  however,  prevails,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  solecism  in 
politeness.  The  ladies  treat  with  tea  in  their  turns,  and  even  girls 
of  sixteen  are  not  exempted  from  this  shameful  imposition.  There 
is  a  public  ball  by  subscription  every  night  at  one  of  the  houses, 
to  which  all  the  company  from  the  others  are  admitted  by  tickets ; 
and,  indeed,  Harrogate  treads  upon  the  heels  of  Bath,  in  the 
articles  of  gaiety  and  dissipation — ^with  this  difference,  however, 
that  here  we  are  more  sociable  and  fSuniliar.     One  of  the  inns  is 
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already  full  up  to  the  very  garrets,  having  no  less  than  fifty 
lodgers,  and  as  many  servants.  Our  family  does  not  exceed 
thirty-six,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  number  augmented, 
as  our  accommodations  won't  admit  of  much  increase.' 

Mr.  Bramble's  verdict  does  not  diflFer  greatly  from  this ;  although 
he  highly  disapproves  the  Harrogate  water,  which  some  people  say 
^  smells  of  rotten  eggs,'  and  which  others  liken  to  *  the  scourings  of 
a  foul  gun.'    He  himself  defines  it  as  bilge-water  pure  and  simple. 
After  an  attempt  to  apply  it  externally  in  the  form  of  a  hot  bath, 
he  becomes  so  ill  that  he  is  obliged  to  start,  via  York,  to  Scar- 
borough, in  order  to  brace  his  exhausted  fibres  by  sea-bathing. 
York  Minster   gives   him  opportunity  for  a  discourse  upon  the 
comfortless  and  ill-ventilated  condition   of  places  of  worship  in 
general ;  and  he  leaves  Scarborough  (the  then  new-fashioned  bath- 
ing-machines   of  which  are  described  with  some  minuteness  by 
Jerry  Melford)  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  mistake  made  by 
Humphry,  who,  seeing  his  master  dipping,  imagines  him  to  be 
drowning,  and  thereupon  rescues  him  with  more    vigour  than 
dexterity.     The  travellers  then  proceed  by  Whitby  and  Stockton 
to  Durham,  where  they  first  meet  the  redoubtable   Lieutenant 
Lismahago.     Mr.  Bramble's  account  of  the  city  of  Durham  as  '  a 
confused  heap  of  stones  and  brick  accumulated  so  as  to  cover  a 
mountain,  round  which  a  river  winds  its  brawling  course,'  is,  like 
his  astounding  comparison  of  York  Minster  and  its  spire  to  a 
criminal  impaled,  entirely  in  the  *  Smelfungus '  manner.     From 
Durham,   through   Newcastle,  Morpeth,  and   Alnwick,  they   go 
northward  to  Berwick.     Beyond  the  fact  that  at  Newcastle  ]Mrs. 
Tabitha  and  her  maid,  with  Humphry,  attend  Wesley's  meeting 
(doubtless  at  the  famous  Orphan  House  he  had  founded  in  1742), 
and  that  poor  Win  is  subsequently  decoyed  by  Jerry's  valet  into 
accompanying  him  to  the  play,  in  rouge,  *  with  her  hair  dressed 
in  the  Parish  fashion ' — an  exhibition  which  leads  to  her  being 
mobbed  by  the  colliers  as  a  *  painted  Issabel ' — nothing  of  interest 
is  recorded.     But  Mr.  Bramble's  heart  shows  signs  of  softening 
as  he  nears  Smollett's  native  land ;  and  already  he  notices  with 
complacency  that  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Tweed  is  far  more  populous 
and  far  belter  cultivated  than  the  English  border. 

Passing  forward  by  Dunbar  and  Haddington  they  amve  at 
Musselburgh,  where,  in  a  house  which  was  still  standing  in  the 
days  of  Paterson's  history  of  the  place,  Smollett  (or  rather  Mr. 
Bramble)  drinks  tea  with  an  old  friend.  Commissioner  Cardonnel. 
Then,  along  the  smooth  sand  of  the  ^hore,  they  get  to  Edinburgh, 
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where,  after  brief  experience  of  one  of  its  three  miserable  inns, 
they  find  lodgings  *  with  a  widow  gentlewoman,  of  the  name  of 
Lockhart/  up  four  pair  of  stairs  in  the  many-storied  High  Street. 
Mr.  Bramble's  impressions  of  the  High  Street  and  the  Canongate, 
at  this  time  disfigured  by  the  straggling  Luckenbooths  which 
were  removed  in  1817,  are  not  especially  notable;  but  from  his 
account  of  the  water-supply  of  eighteenth-century  Edinburgh, 
and  of  its  sanitary  arrangements  in  general,  it  would  appear  that 
its  nickname  of  '  Auld  Eeekie '  was  not  undeserved : — 

'  The  water  is  brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  a  cistern  on  the  Castle  Hill,  from  whence  it  is 
distributed  to  public  conduits  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city.  From 
these  it  is  carried  in  barrels,  on  the  backs  of  male .  and  female 
porters,  up  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  pair  of  stairs, 
for  the  use  of  particular  families.    Every  story  is  a  complete  house, 
occupied  by  a  separate  family ;  and  the  stair  being  common  to 
them  all,  is  generally  left  in  a  very  filthy  condition.    Nothing  can 
form  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  difference  betwixt  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  door ;  for  the  good  women  of  this  metropolis  are 
remarkably  nice  in  the  ornaments  and  propriety  of  their  apart- 
ments, as  if  they  were  resolved  to  transfer  the  imputation  from 
the  individual  to  the  public.   You  are  no  stranger  to  their  method 
of  discharging  all  their  impurities  from  their  windows,  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night,  as  the  custom  is  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  a  practice  to  which  I  can  by  no  means 
be  reconciled  ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken  by 
their  scavengers  to  remove  this  nuisance  every  morning  by  break 
of  day,  enough  still  remains  to  offend  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the 
other  organs  of  those  whom  use  has  not  hardened  against  all 
delicacy  of  sensation.' 

The  valetudinarian  who  had  fainted  in  the  bad  air  of  the  Bath 
Pump-room  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  abnormally  sensitive, 
although  his  report  is  very  circumstantially  confirmed  by  Winifred 
Jenkins.  But  even  two  years  after  nuTwplvnf  Clinker  had  been 
published,  this  evil  remained  unmitigated,  for  Mr.  James  Boswell, 
conducting  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  up  the  High  Street  on  a  dusky 
night,  confessed  himself  unable  to  prevent  his  illustrious  friend  from 
being  assailed  by  the  evening  effluvia  of  Edinburgh.  '  Sir,  I  smell 
you  in  the  dark ' — grumbled  the  Great  Man  in  his  companion's 
ear  ;  and  his  companion  admits  ruefully  that '  a  zealous  Scotchman 
would  have  wished  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  without  one  of  his  five 
senses  upon  this  occasion.'     Nevertheless,  the  Doctor. (while  hold- 
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ing  his  nose)  commended  the  breadth  of  the  thoroughfare  and  the 
imposing  height  of  the  houses. 

In. that  *  hotbed  of  genius,'  the  Scottish  capital,  Mr.  Bramble's 
party  were  so  '  caressed  and  feasted  '  that,  although  their  degene- 
rate southern  stomachs  refused  to  receive  such  national  dainties  as 
'  singed  sheep's  head  '  and  *  haggis,'  the  record  takes  an  unusually 
rosy  note.  They  go  to  the  amateur  concerts  in  St.  Cecilia's  Hall 
in  the  Cowgate ;  they  go  to  the  Hunters'  Ball  at  Holyrood,  one 
of  the  belles  of  which  was  Smollett's  connection,  Miss  Eleonora 
Kenton ;  they  attend  the  Leith  races,  where  they  find  fer  better 
comjmny  than  at  Doncaster  or  Newmarket ;  and  they  inspect,  on 
the  Leith  Links,  the  devotees  of  that  game  of  golf,  of  which  the 
fascination,  like  hope,  seems  to  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
*  I  was  shown  one  particular  set  of  golfers,'  says  Jerry  Melford,  *  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  turned  of  fourscore.  They  were  all  gentle- 
men of  independent  fortunes,  who  had  amused  themselves  with 
this  pastime  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  without  having  ever 
felt  the  least  alarm  from  sickness  or  disgust ;  and  they  never  went 
to  bed  without  having  each  the  best  part  of  a  gallon  of  claret  in 
his  belly.'  Mr.  Melford  also  gives  an  account,  too  long  to  be 
quoted,  of  a  very  singular  entertainment — to  wit,  a  cadies',  or  caw- 
dies'  (errand  porters*),  dinner  and  ball,  which,  as  related,  suggests 
the  Jolly  Beggars  of  Burns,  and  that  curious  festival  which 
Steele  had  given  in  the  same  city  some  forty  years  before. 

From  Edinburgh — part  of  their  latter  stay  at  which  was 
diversified  by  a  trip  in  a  fishing-boat  across  the  Firth  to  Fife, 
where  they  visit  among  other  things  that  *  skeleton  of  a  venerable 
city,'  St.  Andrews  *  by  the  northern  sea,'  a  considerable  amount  of 
which  element  they  ship  in  making  Leith  Pier  on  their  return— 
they  set  out  in  August  for  Ijoch  Lomond,  taking  Stirling  and 
Glasgow  on  the  way.  For  Glasgow  (which,  no  doubt,  had 
wonderfully  improved  since  the  days  of  the  author's  apprentice- 
ship there  in  1738),  Mr.  Bramble,  whom  the  hospitalities  of 
Edinburgh  seem  to  have  imnsformed  into  an  optimist,  exi)resses 
gi'eat  admimtion.  Edinburgh  had  been  well  enough,  but 
Glasgow  is  the  *  pride  of  Scotland,'  *  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  Great  Britain,'  *  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Europe,' 
and  so  forth.  Thence  they  travel  along  the  Clyde  to  Dumbarton, 
cross  Leven  Water,  and  so  reach  Mr.  Commissioner  Smollett's  oak- 
bosomed  house  of  fomeron  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
loch.  If  Mr.  Bramble  has  hitherto  been  laudatorv,  over '  the  Arcadia 
of  Scotland  '  he  ii  onthusiaftic — certainly  more  enthusiastic  than- 
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either  Johnson  or  Wordsworth  in  similar  circumstances.  But 
Wordsworth  was  mentally  comparing  Dumbartonshire  with  his 
beloved  Westmoreland ;  and  Johnson  was  not,  like  Smollett, 
writing  of  his  natal  neighbourhood. 

*  I  have  seen,'  says  the  last-named,  *  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Albano, 
De  Vico,  Bolsena,  and  Geneva,  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  prefer 
Loch  Lomond  to  them  all ;  a  preference  which  is  certainly  owing 
to  the  verdant  islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  surface,  affording 
the  most  enchanting  objects  of  repose  to  the  excursive  view.  .  .  . 
Nor  are  the  banks  destitute  of  beauties,  which  even  partake  of 
the  sublime.  On  this  side  they  display  a  sweet  variety  of  wood- 
land, cornfield  and  pasture,  with  several  agreeable  villas  emerging 
as  it  were  out  of  the  lake,  till,  at  some  distance,  the  prospect 
terminates  in  huge  mountains  covered  with  heath,  which  being 
in  the  bloom,  affords  a  very  rich  covering  of  purple.  Everything 
here  is  romantic  beyond  imagination.  .  .  .  What  say  you  to  a 
natural  basin  of  pure  water,  near  thirty  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  seven  miles  broad,  and  in  many  above  a  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  having  four-and-twenty  habitable  islands,  some  of  them 
stocked  with  deer,  and  all  of  them  covered  with  wood ;  containing 
immense  quantities  of  delicious  fish,  salmon,  pike,  trout,  perch, 
flounders,  eels,  and  powans,  the  last  a  delicate  kind  of  fresh-water 
herring,  peculiar  to  this  lake ;  and,  finally,  communicating  with 
the  sea,  by  sending  off  the  Leven,  through  which  all  those  species 
(except  the  powan)  make  their  exit  and  entrance  occasionally.' 

After  this  may  come  the  less  critical  additions  of  Winifred 
Jenkins,  who  describes  *  Loff  Loming '  as  a  *  wonderful  sea  of  fresh 
water,  with  a  power  of  hylands  in  the  midst  on't.  They  say  as 
how  it  has  got  ne'er  a  bottom,  and  was  made  by  a  musician  ;  and 
truly  I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  nature.  It  has  got 
wavtB  without  wind,  fish  without  fins^  and  afl^oating  hyland ; 
and  one  of  them  is  a  crutchyard,  where  the  dead  are  buried ;  and 
always  before  the  person  dies,  a  bell  rings  of  itself  to  give  warning.' 

But  it  is  time  to  nbridfje  the  account  of  Mr.  Bramble's 
wanderings.  Before  his  reium  southward  he  makes  an  excursion 
with  his  nephew  into  Western  Argyllshire  and  the  islands  of  Isla, 
Jura,  Mull,  and  Icolmkill,  '  tarrying  at  various  castles  of  the  West 
Highland  sub-chieftains  and  gentry.'  On  the  way  south  the 
party  go  out  of  their  road  to  Drumlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  are  hospitably  entreated  by  his  Duchess,  *  Prior's 
Kitty.'  They  visit  Manchester,  Chatsworth,  the  Peak,  and 
Buxton  ;  and  so,  by  easy  stages,  return  in  the  month  of  October 
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to  Wales  and  Brambleton  House.  The  invention  of  the  book 
never  flags,  but  the  latter  pages  are  necessarily  much  occupied  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  marriages  which  bring  it  to  a  close, 

Smollett  scarcely  takes  rank  as  a  poet,  in  spite  of  the  Tears  of 
Caledonia  or  *  The  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky '  in  the  Ode 
to  Independence.  But  towards  the  end  of  Humphry  Clinker  he 
inserted  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  his  occasional 
verses,  the  Ikies  to  Leven  Water,  on  the  very  banks  of  which — in 
ipaia  Levinice  ripie — fifty-one  years  before,  he  had  been  bom. 
At  Renton,  beside  the  Leven — now,  alas !  no  longer  famed  for  its 
'transparent  wave' — rises  the  stately  Tuscan  columii  which 
Smollett  of  Bonhill  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  gifted  but  com- 
bative cousin,  who,  like  Fielding,  found  a  last  resting-place  under 
alien  skies.  The  long  Latin  inscription  on  this  monument — the 
joint  production  of  George  Stewart  and  Bamsay  of  Ochtertyre — 
had  the  honour  of  being  revised  by  Johnson,  who,  we  are  told, 
ridiculed  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Kames*  that  English  was  prefer- 
able. *  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Dr.  Smollett,'  he  said,  using 
much  the  same  argument  as  he  employed  two  years  later  with 
regard  to  the  epitaph  of  Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
Boswell,  the  compliant,  followed  suit  by  adding  that  Smollett's 
admirers  would  probably  be  equal  to  Ijatin,  and  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  not  intended  to  be  understood  by  Highland  drovers.  A 
^mssage  in  the  memoir  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver,  supplies 
an  odd  footnote  to  Boswell.  Making  his  way,  in  1776,  up  the 
Leven  from  Dumbarton  to  Loch  Lomond,  Bewick  paused  to  puzzle 
out  the  words  on  the  pedestal,  as  Smollett  was  an  author  whom 
he  *  almost  adored.'  But  he  must  have  gone  on  his  way  unen- 
lightened had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune  scholarship  of  a 
passing  Highlander. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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OUBS  is  an  age,  some  one  says,  which  has  made  Vice  respectable 
and  Science  popular.  For  Science  I  have  too  much  respect 
to  believe  in  Popular  Science.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  wisdom 
is  afforded  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  in  parts  of  his  *  Hypnotism, 
Mesmerism,  and  the  New  Witchcraft.'  *  The  book  comes  into 
my  unscientific  hands  as  those  of  a  student  of  Folk  Lore,  in 
which  the  Old  Witchcmft  is  a  considerable  element.  Against 
Mr.  Hart's  science,  as  science,  I  have,  naturally,  nothing  to  say, 
except  this,  that  some  of  it  is  Popular.  His  first  essay  was 
originally  delivered  as  a  Lecture  at  Toynbee  Hall.  Therefore  it 
must  have  the  essential  defects  of  Popular  Science.  The  style — 
I  appeal  to  any  man  of  letters  who  merely  reads  the  first  page — 
is  not  promising.  We  are  told  that  the  poet  and  some  other 
people  *  share  its  higher  privileges,'  it  *  being  the  infirmity  of 
great  minds  as  of  small.'  And  the  '  infirmity '  (as  fisir  as  I  can 
construe  Mr.  Hart's  English)  is  that  '  the  unknown  has  always 
had  a  great  attraction  for  every  class  of  mind,'  and  that  whoever 
promises  to  give  us  '  a  glimpse  of  the  unknown  world  may  always 
count  upon  a  large  following.'  Where,  in  all  this,  is  *  infirmity '  ? 
Columbus,  Darwin,  Newton,  gave  us  glimpses  of  many  matters 
before  unknown ;  to  win  a  province  of  the  unknown  for  the 
known  is  the  object  of  Science. 

The  field  of  the  unknown  about  which  Mr.  Hart  is  here  con- 
cerned is  the  psychologically  unknown.  A  number  of  things 
come  under  this  head,  for  example,  healing  by  touch,  *  thought- 
transference,'  '  telepathy,'  or  the  perception  of  some  distant  cir- 
cumstance by  other  than  the  normal  senses.  The  judicial  punish- 
ment of  witches  arose  from  a  theory  about  some  alleged  phenomena 
in  the  unknown  region.  Concerning  some  of  these  obscure 
matters,  such  as  *  clairvoyance,'  *  prediction  of  future  events ' 
('  future '  is  a  little  tautological),   *  development  of  new  powers 
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often  attributed  to  somnambulists  and  hypnotics/  Mr.  Hart 
announces  that  all  is  *  imposture.'  All  has  often  been  exposed  ; 
the  tales  revive  because  they  are  *  attractive  to  mystics  and 
sGK^alled  psychological  researchers.' 

• 

These  are  very  brave  words,  but  Mr.  Hart  himself  is  a  *  psy- 
chological researcher.'  He  has  made  researches  into  these  things, 
or  how  does  he  know  that  they  are  impostures  ?  He  has  cleared 
up  a  province  of  the  psychologically  *  unknown.'  He  tells  a 
Toynbee  Hall  audience,  at  very  considerable  and  interesting 
length,  how  he  is  no  bad  warlock  himself.  He  cured  a  young 
lady's  cough  by  making  her  look  at  a  candle,  '  which  I  assured 
her'  (falsely,  as  it  seems)  Hhat  I  had  previously  mesmerised. 
She  fell  asleep  at  dinner,  and  averred  that  Mr.  Hart  was  mesmer 
ising  her.  She  fell  asleep  when  he  merely  passed  her  railway 
carriage  window.  Now,  if  Mr.  Hart  had  done  all  this,  at  any  time 
between  1570  and  1710  (roughly  speaking),  he  might  have  been 
burned  for  it,  especially  if  the  young  lady  dreamed  odd  things 
about  him  in  her  sleep.  Still  more  probably  would  he  have  been 
burned  for  making  a  person  believe  that  he  was  drinking  wine 
when  he  was  drinking  water,  and  so  forth.  All  these  feats  are  to 
me,  for  example,  part  of  the  *  unknown,'  I  never  saw  any  of  them 
performed.  The  majority  of  educated  mankind,  quite  recently, 
thought  all  these  pretensions  mere  impostures.  I  must  believe 
Mr.  Hart,  as  he  says  that  all  this  is  true ;  but,  if  I  am  to  believe 
Mr.  Hart's  tales  of  his  own  magic,  why  am  I  to  disbelieve  the 
accounts  given  by  Mr.  Grookes  and  Dr.  Huggins  of  experiments 
with  Mr.  Home  ?  These  experiments  demonstrated  (unless  Mr. 
Crookes  fabled)  new  powers  in  Mr.  Home,  or,  at  least,  powers 
never  previously  tested  by  scientific  apparatus.  Mr.  Hart  can  do 
things  which  I  cannot  do,  and  never  saw  done.  I  accept  this  on 
Mr.  Hart's  word ;  and  Mr.  Crookes  says  that  Mr.  Home  could  do 
things  which  Mr.  Hart  cannot  do.  Taking  *  telepathy '  and  a  host 
of  other  odd  phenomena  in  a  lump,  Mr.  Hart  declares  that '  they 
are  as  old  as,  nay,  apparently,  older  than  history.'  Precisely ; 
that  is  just  why  they  are  so  interesting.  When  Australian 
savages,  Greek  philosophers,  Spanish  travellers,  biographers  of 
saints.  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society,  between  1667  and  1893, 
juries  in  trials  for  witchcraft,  all  tell  us  the  very  same  tale,  and 
when  honourable  gentlemen,  our  contemporaries,  assure  us  that 
they  have  viewed  and  tested  exactly  the  same  phenomena  as  these 
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earlier  witnesses  vouch  for,  my  mind  may  be  (and  is)  in  a  state  of 
balance,  not  in  a  state  of  conviction.  But  I  am  not  to  be 
assured  that  all  these  witnesses,  in  all  these  ages,  were  imposed 
On,  merely  because  Mr.  Hart  says  thriccj  '  imposture !  imposture  ! 
imposture ! '  The  young  lady  of  the  candle  may  have  been  play- 
ing a  joke  on  Mr.  Hart.  Many  such  jokes  have  been  played  ;  many 
people  even  now  probably  believe  that  she  imposed  on  her  hyp- 
notic benefactor.  Mr.  Hart  thinks  not ;  and  so  a  multitude  of 
men,  not  worse  educated,  not,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  more  '  silly,* 
than  Mr.  Hart,  believe  in  things  which  he  calls  impostures.  His 
opinion  is  not  final. 


«     • 
« 


Mr,  Hart  classes  '  psychical  researchers  *  with  *  living  magnets/ 
'Mahatmas,'  'spiritists,'  *  stage -hypnotists/  and  'ghost -seers.' 
Can  Mr.  Hart  possibly  understand  what  he  is  talking  about? 
He  himself,  I  repeat,  is  a  '  psychical  researcher,'  if  twi — ^if  he  has 
not  made  researches  into  '  psychical '  matters,  why,  then  he  is 
pronouncing  judgment  on  subjects  which  he  has  not  investigated. 
He  writes  :  *  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  a  system  of  rigid 
control  tests,  such  a  society  as  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
could  find  material  suflSciently  diverting  to  the  many  to  enable  it 
to  continue  to  exist.'  How  '  many '  does  Mr.  Hart  suppose  the 
members  to  be?  Is  he  not  aware  that  the  Society  has  used 
'  control  tests '  so  powerful  that,  as  a  general  rule,  miracles  cease 
and  mediums  are  exploded  where  they  are  applied.  The  Society 
has  discredited  several  successful  '  mediums  : '  Mr.  Eglinton, 
Madame  Blavatsky,  Dr.  Slade  (I  think),  and  many  others  have 
not  fared  well  with  the  Society.  Perhaps  these  persons  were  not 
impostors ;  if  so,  they  were  unlucky.  Merely  to  read  the  papers 
on  '  spirit  photographs '  published  by  the  Society,  is  to  feel  that 
the  Society  is  far  from  being  good-natured  and  pleasantly 
credulous.  The  demonstration  that '  spirit-writing '  on  slates  can 
be  done  undetected,  by  common  conjuring,  is  a  gift  of  the  Society 
to  common  sense.  In  fact,  literature  more  disenchanting  to  the 
&nciful  mind  than  many  of  the  Society's  papers,  more  disen- 
chanting to  a  person  with  a  literary  taste  for  the  marvellous,  one 
has  never  read.  The  ghost  stories,  of  course,  you  cannot  submit 
to  '  control  tests.'.  You  can  only  state  the  nature  in  each  case  of 
the  evidence  for  experiences  (purely  subjective,  if  you  like), 
which  are  '  as  old  as  history.'  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  here  seems 
to  me  as  valuable  as  Mr.  Hart's.      Grant  that  all  ghosts  are 
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illusions  ('hallucinations'  the  Society  call  them),  and  the  ex- 
amination of  an  illusion  uniform  in  every  age,  clime,  and  race, 
has  still  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  literary  interest.  If  Mr.  Hart 
thinks  that  there  are  no  ^  psychical  researchers '  who  use  '  control 
teats/  and  find  that  these  tests  commonly  destroy  or  discredit 
miraculous  pretensions,  one  can  only  regret  that  he  has  not 
studied  the  topic  on  which  he  pronounces  an  opinion.  A  medium 
who  wrought  marvels  for  Mr.  Crookes  could  do  little,  or  nothing, 
for  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  her  companions  (members  of  the  Society), 
not '  because  of  their  unbelief,'  but,  as  it  seems,  because  of  their 
tests.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  dozens.  As  far  as  I  have 
read  their  writings,  the  researchers  of  the  Society  have  not  found 
one  single  professional  medium  whom  they  can  trust.  This  is 
disenchanting,  but  this  is  not  an  exhibition  of  credulity.  I  do 
not  belong  to  the  Society.  I  hold  no  brief  for  it.  There  may  be 
credulous  and  illogical  members  on  its  roll,  but  other  members 
are  assuredly  addicted  to  the  use  of  most  stringent  tests. 


«     • 
« 


If  Mr.  Hart  does  not  know  this,  or,  knowing,  ignores  it,  his 
science  is  indeed  Popular  Science.  To  tell  a  popular  audience  that 
this  or  the  other  opinion  has  been  *  refuted,'  this  or  th&t  pheno* 
menon  exposed  as  an  imposture,  is  the  method,  in  theology,  of 
the  popular  preacher,  or  in  mythology,  of  the  popular  lecturer. 
Where  was  the  refutation  done  ?  Where,  when,  in  what  circum- 
stances, by  whom,  was  the  imposture  detected  ?  A  student  needs 
references,  and  evidence  which  he  can  test  for  himself.  An 
assertion  in  the  air  is  merely  populaf.  Mr.  Hart  himself  has  been 
exposing  Dr.  Luys,  in  Paris,  whose  patients,  on  Mr.  Hart's  show- 
ing, were  firaudulent  young  women.  Very  good,  but  that  does 
not  exactly  prove  that  all  such  patients  have  been  firaudulent. 
There  are  such  things  as  diamonds,  though  paste  exists ;  there 
are  genuine  cheques,  though  some  are  forged;  there  are  good 
men,  though  Tartufies  are  very  common.  Thus  it  is  necessary  for 
every  student  of  any  subject  to  examine  evidence  for  himself:  he 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  mere  dictum  of  any  one. 


The  conclusions  suggested  to  a  folk-lorist  by  Mr.  Hart's 
psychical  researches  are  these :  (1)  Many  of  the  phenomena 
reported  in  trials  for  witchcraft  may  be  accounted  for  by  such 
powers  as  Mr.  Hart  exercised,  or  persuaded  his  patient  to  exercise 
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on  herself,  when  he  cured  her  cough  by  making  her  stare  at  the 
candle.  There  is  no  'animal  magnetism^  here,  no  *  magnetic 
fluid/  no  *  mesmerism.'  Mr.  Hart  says  that  any  one  can  do  the 
trick.  '  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  potent  mesmeric  influence, 
no  such  power  resident  in  any  one  person  more  than  another.  .  .  . 
A  clever  hypnotiser  means  only  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  physical  or  mental  tricks  by  which  the  hypnotic  condition  is 
produced.'  This  opinion  is  not,  perhaps,  universally  held  by  sane 
and  scientific  observers,  but  it  suffices  for  the  humble  purpose  of 
Folk  Lore  so  far.  The  witch,  in  certain  cases,  may  have  been  a 
person  who  was  *  acquainted  with  the  physical  or  mental  tricks ' 
(are  they  physical,  or  are  they  mental  ?)  *  by  which  the  hypnotic 
condition  is  produced.'  This  explanation  covers  a  great  deal  of 
the  ground  of  witchcraft.  But  I  think  that  the  robust  comimon 
sense  of  our  grand&thers  would  have  rejected  this  *  hypnotic 
condition'  itself,  as  ^imposture.'  Compare  a  letter  written  to 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  by  Scott,  when  engaged  on  his  '  Demonology ' 
(Lockhart,  ix.  370).  Scott  is  speaking,  to  be  sure,  of  *  animal 
magnetism,'  which  JSIr.  Hart  rejects.  But  the  self-styled  '  mag- 
netists,'  I  take  it,  were  really  producing  the  'hypnotic  state,' 
though  their  explanation  of  it,  their  theory,  was  wrong,  according 
to  Mr.  Hart.  Sir  Walter,  as  I  understand  him,  would  have 
included  '  the  hypnotic  state '  in  '  superstitious  nonsense.'  This 
considerable  waste  in  the  unknown  was  stubbed  and  reclaimed  by 
Mr.  Braid,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Hart.  The  Medical  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Hospital,  in  which  Mr.  Hart  was  trained, 
treated  his  report  of  one  experiment  with  increduUty  (p.  6).  He 
himself  is  now  incredulous  about  other  reports  from  the  unknown. 
It  does  not  follow  that  he  is  more  justly  sceptical  than  his  early 
censors. 

(2)  Mr.  Hart's  observations  on  hysteria  explain  another  con- 
siderable element  in  the  accounts  of  trials  for  witchcraft.  The 
patients,  like  Mr.  Hart's  young  lady  of  the  candle,  were  '  self- 
mesmerised*  (the  phrase  is  his  own,  p.  12),  and  chose  to  regard 
the  poor  old  witch  as  their  *  mesmeriser.' 

All  these  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hart's,  if  we  accept  them,  cover 
much  of  the  field  of  witchcraft.  But  the  field  has  other 
provinces.  Phenomena  which  the  explanation  does  not  cover  are 
reported  with  uniformity.  Among  those  phenomena  are  rappings, 
physical  movements  of  objects  not  mechanically  moved^  clair- 
voyance, and  so  forth.  All  of  these  Mr.  Hart,  as  I  understand 
him,  rejects  as  'impostures.'     But  the  evidence  for  these  which  be 
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rejects,  is  the  same  as  the  evidence  for  what  he  accepts  ;  nay,  is 
even  better  evidence.  Take  the  famous  Epworth  case,  the 
phenomena  in  the  house  of  the  Wesleys,  in  1716.  Mr.  Hart  may 
say  that  this  case  has  been  *  exposed '  or  *  refuted-'  So  it  has,  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  by  Coleridge,  by  Dr.  Salmon,  in  the  Fortnightly 
lievieiv.  But  all  their  exposures  are  diflFerent,  each  from  the 
other,  and  none  of  them  covers  the  well-attested  facts.  New 
facts  absolutely  similar  are  reported,  from  Froissart's  time  to  this 
hour,  and  literally  *  from  China  to  Peru,'  reported  identically, 
through  '  undesigned  coincidence,'  by  observers  of  every  degree  of 
credit,  from  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society  to  witnesses  in  witch- 
craft trials,  and  early  Spanish  travellers.  Without  accepting  the 
evidence,  I  do  think  that  this  imiformity  of  report  is  a  matter  for 
investigation,  if  merely  in  the  interests  of  mythology — of  *  folk 
psychology.'  To  examine  this  chapter,  if  it  be  no  more  than  a 
chapter  in  the  History  of  Human  Error,  is  to  engage  in  Psychical 
Sesearch.  I  fail  to  see  that  a  person  who  engages  in  this  research 
is  necessarily  credulous,  or  a  quack,  or  a  fool,  as  Mr.  Hart  seems 
to  suppose.  One  is  committed  to  no  opinion,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  *  researchers '  have  probably  attained  to  no  opinion  about  the 
origin  of  these  world-wide  myths,  if  they  are  myths.  Their 
universality  and  uniformity  make  the  mere  reports  a  phenomenon 
of  historical  and  psychological  interest.  The  older  evidence  is 
full  of  social  facts,  details  about  the  life  of  the  people,  which  we 
find  nowhere  else  in  such  abundance.  A  modem  historian  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  this  evidence.  For  example,  in  the  account  of  a 
miracle  connected  with  a  parlour  window  about  1670,  we  are  told 
that  the  window  *  had  not  been  opened  for  many  years.'  Here  is 
matter  for  the  student  of  *  sanitation,'  but  one  comes  across  it  in 
the  course  of  '  psychological  research.'  To  denounce  any  branch 
of  the  study  of  human  nature,  to  bar  access  to  any  field  of 
inquiry,  seems  to  me  rather  worthy  of  theological  obscurantism 
than  of  Science.     But  to  do  this  is  very  characteristic  of  Popular 

Science. 

•     « 
« 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  hurry  Mr.  Gladstone.  But, 
in  the  matter  of  a  Poet  Laureate,  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  make  up  his  mind  speedily.  Perhaps  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter :  it  may  be  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  or  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  who  appoints 
the  Poet  Laureate.     Certainly  it  is  not  the  London  County  Coun- 
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cil ;  that  will  come  later.  But  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  this 
office  in  his  gift,  or  whether  some  one  else  is  responsible,  I  would, 
in  the  most  modest  and  constitutional  manner,  press  on  the  right 
person  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  decision.  In  this  long  ivder" 
regnum,  the  manhood  of  the  country  is  being  sapped  by  everlast- 
ing Odes.  Whatever  event  happens,  every  poet  having  access  to 
newspapers  and  early  information  rushes  into  an  Ode. 

In  the  realms  of  the  Princess  Frutilla,  as  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
tells  us,  odes  to  that  royal  lady  were  so  common  that  bonfires 
were  made  of  them:  bonfires  which  blazed  beautifully.  This 
multitudinous  supply  of  odes  would  have  ceased  on  the  marriage 
of  her  Royal  Highness ;  they  were  written  by  pretenders  to  her 
hand.  In  the  same  way,  as  long  as  we  have  no  Laureate,  as  long 
as  the  *  butt  of  sherry  to  keep  him  merry '  is  maturing  in  the 
cellar,  poets  will  certainly  go  on  Pindarising,  like  Sonsard.  At 
burial,  birth,  or  bridal,  they  will  punctually  appear  with  Dirges, 
Natal  Odes,  Epithalamia,  When  a  Laureate  is  appointed,  or 
when  we  are  firmly  told  that  there  is  to  be  no  Laureate,  the 
authors  of  odes  will  cease  firing  ! 


«     • 
« 


BILLTS  ROMANCE. 

Th£B£  were  half  a  dozen  men 

In  the  glen ; 
They  had  foreign  beards  and  cloaks, 

Spanish  folks. 

And  my  breast  was  filled  with  awe. 

When  I  saw 
That  they  carried,  every  one. 

Sword  and  gun. 

Sword  and  gun  and  pistol  too. 

Knife  in  shoe, 
And  a  feather  in  the  hat — 

Think  of  that. 

As  the  sun  began  to  sink. 

And  to  blink 
Through  the  trees  upon  the  ridge. 

Past  the  bridge. 
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An  alarming  sound  arose, 

As  of  blows, 
And  I  saw  in  the  weird  light 

'Twas  a  fight. 

There  were  three  with  a  red  feather 

Fought  together, 
While  upon  the  other  side 

Strove  and  cried 

Three  with  drooping  yellow  plumes, 

Like  the  blooms 
Of  the  fair  laburnum  tree, 

Which  you  see. 

In  the  month  of  May  or  so, 

Hanging  low ; 
And  because  both  sides  were  strong, 

They  fought  long. 

And  the  noise  of  clashing  steel 

]\Iade  me  feel 
I  would  run  away  for  good, 

If  I  could. 

But  my  legs  refused  to  go, 

And  you  know, 
When  you  cannot  get  away, 

You  must  stay. 

When  at  last  the  fight  was  done, 

The  low  sun 
Showed  the  three  with  feathers  red. 

Lying  dead. 

While  the  yellow-feathered  three 

Wearily 
On  their  dripping  weapons  lent. 

Almost  spent. 

Then  they  went  behind  a  mound, 

Where  they  found 
Three  black  horses  ready  tied. 

Side  by  side. 
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And  they  climbed  upon  the  backs 

Of  their  hacks, 
And  without  the  least  delay 

Bode  away. 

Where  had  I  been  all  the  while  ? 

On  the  stile, 
Beading  in  a  very  fine 

Book  of  mine. 

Which  I  got  from  Uncle  Jim 

(Kind  of  him !) 
When  he  took  us  to  the  sea, 

Tom  and  me. 

And  the  last  of  those  fierce  men 

Left  the  glen, 
As  I  raised  my  eyes  to  look 

From  the  book. 

And  I  found  that  it  was  late. 

Nearly  eight, ) 
So  I  ran  the  whole  way  down 

To  the  town. 

r.  f.  murray. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

TERMS   OF  SURRENDER. 

I  STILL  had  my  hand  on  the  trap  when  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 
caused  me  to  turn,  and  in  a  moment  apprised  me  of  the  im- 
minence of  a  new  peril ;  a  peril  of  such  a  kind  that,  summoning  all 
my  resolution,  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  cope  with  it.  Henry  was 
at  my  elbow.  He  had  taken  ofif  his  mask,  and  a  single  glance  at 
his  countenance  warned  me  that  that  had  happened  of  which  I 
had  already  felt  some  fear.  The  glitter  of  intense  excitement 
shone  in  his  eyes.  His  face,  darkly-flushed  and  wet  with  sweat, 
betrayed  overmastering  emotion,  while  his  teeth,  tight  clenched 
in  the  effort  to  restrain  the  fit  of  trembling  which  possessed  him, 
showed  between  his  lips  like  those  of  a  corpse.  The  novelty  of 
the  danger  which  menaced  him,  the  absence  of  his  gentlemen, 
and  of  all  the  familiar  faces  and  surroundings,  without  which  he 
never  moved,  the  hour,  the  mean  house,  and  his  isolation  among 
strangers,  had  proved  too  much  for  nerves  long  weakened  by  his 
course  of  living,  and  for  a  courage,  proved  indeed  in  the  field,  but 
unequal  to  a  sudden  stress.  Though  he  still  strove  to  preserve 
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his  dignity,  it  was  alarmingly  plain  to  my  eyes  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  losing,  if  he  had  not  already  lost,  all  self-command. 

'  Open ! '  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  pointing  impatiently 
to  the  trap  with  the  hand  with  which  he  had  already  touched  me. 

*  Open,  I  say,  sir ! ' 

I  stared  at  him,  startled  and  confounded.  '  But  your  Majesty,' 
I  ventured  to  stammer,  *  forgets  that  I  have  not  yet ^ 

*  Open,  I  say ! '  he  repeated  passionately.  '  Do  you  hear  me, 
sir  ?  I  desire  that  this  door  be  opened.'  His  lean  hand  shook 
as  with  the  palsy,  so  that  the  gems  on  it  twinkled  in  the  light 
and  rattled  as  he  spoke. 

I  looked  helplessly  from  him  to  the  women  and  back  again, 
seeing  in  a  flash  all  the  dangers  which  might  follow  from  the 
discovery  of  his  presence  there— dangers  which  I  had  not  before 
formulated  to  myself,  but  which  seemed  in  a  moment  to  range 
themselves  with  the  utmost  clearness  before  my  eyes.  At  the 
same  time  I  saw  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  way  of  escape ;  and 
emboldened  by  the  one  and  the  other,  I  kept  my  hand  on  the  trap 
and  strove  to  parley  with  him. 

'  Nay,  but,  sire,'  I  said  hurriedly,  yet  still  with  as  much  deference 
as  I  could  command,  '  I  beg  you  to  permit  me  first  to  repeat  what 
I  have  seen.  M.  de  Bruhl  is  without,  and  I  counted  six  men 
whom  I  believe  to  be  his  following.  They  are  ruffians  ripe  for  any 
crime ;  and  I  implore  your  Majesty  rather  to  submit  to  a  short 
imprisonment ' 

I  paused  struck  dumb  on  that  word,  confounded  by  the  pas- 
sion which  lightened  in  the  king's  face.  My  ill-chosen  expression 
had  indeed  applied  the  spark  to  his  wrath.  Predisposed  to  sus- 
picion by  a  hundred  treacheries,  he  forgot  the  perils  outside  in 
the  one  idea  which  on  the  instant  possessed  his  mind ;  that  I 
would  confine  his  person,  and  had  brought  him  hither  for  no  other 
purpose.  He  glared  round  him  with  eyes  full  of  rage  and  fear, 
and  his  trembling  lips  breathed  rather  than  spoke  the  word 

*  Imprison  ? ' 

Unluckily,  a  trifling  occurrence  added  at  this  moment  to  his 
disorder,  and  converted  it  into  frenzy.  Someone  outside  fell 
heavily  against  the  door ;  this,  causing  madame  to  utter  a  low- 
shriek,  seemed  to  shatter  the  last  remnant  of  the  king's  self- 
control.  Stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor,  he  cried  to  me  with  the 
utmost  wildness  to  open  the  door — ^by  which  I  had  hitherto  kept 
my  place. 

But,  wrongly  or  rightly,  I  was  still  determined  to  put  oflf  open- 
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ing  it;  and  I  raised  my  hands  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  last  appeal  to  him.  He  misread  the  gesture,  and  retreating 
a  step,  with  the  greatest  suddenness  whipped  out  his  sword,  and 
in  a  moment  had  the  point  at  my  breast,  and  his  wrist  drawn 
back  to  thrust. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  he  would  not  have  dealt  the 
blow,  but  that  the  mere  touch  of  the  hilt,  awaking  the  courage 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  which  did  not  desert  him  in 
his  last  moments,  would  hav^  recalled  him  to  himself.  But  the 
opportunity  was  not  given  him,  for  while  the  blade  yet  quivered, 
and  I  stood  motionless,  controlling  myself  by  an  effort,  my  knee 
half  bent  and  my  eyes  on  his.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  sprang 
forward  at  his  back,  and  with  a  loud  scream  clutched  his  elbow. 
The  king,  surprised,  and  ignorant  who  held  him,  flung  up  his 
point  wildly,  and  striking  the  lamp  above  his  head  with  his  blade, 
shattered  it  in  an  instant,  bringing  down  the  pottery  with  a  crash 
and  reducing  the  room  to  darkness ;  while  the  screams  of  the 
women,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  had  a  madman  among  us, 
peopled  the  blackness  with  a  hundred  horrors. 

'  Fearing  above  all  for  mademoiselle,  I  made  my  way  as  soon  as 
I  could  recover  my  wits  to  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  regardless  of 
the  king's  sword,  which  I  had  a  vague  idea  was  darting  about  in 
the  darkness,  I  searched  for  and  found  a  half-burnt  stick,  which  I 
blew  into  a  blaze.  With  this,  still  keeping  my  back  to  the  room, 
I  contrived  to  light  a  taper  that  I  had  noticed  standing  by  the 
hearth  ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  I  turned  to  see  what  I  had  to 
confront. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire  stood  in  a  comer,  half-fierce,  half-terri- 
fied, and  wholly  flushed.  She  had  her  hand  wrapped  up  in  a  'kerchief 
already  stained  with  blood ;  and  from  this  I  gathered  that  the  king 
in  his  frenzy  had  wounded  her  slightly.  Standing  before  her  mis- 
tress, with  her  hair  bristling,  like  a  wild-cat's  fur,  and  her  arms 
akimbo,  was  Fanchette,  her  harsh  face  and  square  form  instinct 
with  fury  and  defiance.  Madame  de  Bruhl  and  Simon  cowered 
against  the  wall  not  far  from  them ;  and  in  a  chair,  into  which 
he  had  apparently  just  thrown  himself,  sat  the  king,  huddled  up 
and  collapsed,  the  point  of  his  sword  trailing  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  and  his  nerveless  hand  scarce  retaining  force  to  grip  the 
pommel. 

In  a  moment  I  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  and  going  to 
him  in  silence,  I  laid  my  pistols,  sword,  and  dagger  on  a  stool  by 
his  side.     Then  I  knelt. 
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'  The  door,  sire,'  I  said,  '  is  there.  It  is  for  your  Majesty  to 
open  it  when  you  please.  Here,  too,  sire,  are  my  weapons.  I  am 
your  prisoner,  the  Provost-Marshal  is  outside,  and  you  can  at  a 
word  deliver  me  to  him.  Only  one  thing  I  beg,  sire,'  I  continued 
earnestly,  *  that  your  Majesty  will  treat  as  a  delusion  the  idea  that 
I  meditated  for  a  moment  disrespect  or  violence  to  your  person.' 

He  looked  at  me  dully,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  fish-like. 
*  Sanctus,  man ! '  he  muttered,  *  why  did  you  raise  your  hand  ? ' 

'  Only  to  implore  your  Majesty  to  pause  a  moment,'  I  answered, 
watching  the  intelligence  return  slowly  to  his  face.  *If  you 
will  deign  to  listen  I  can  explain  in  half  a  dozen  words,  sire.  M.  de 
Bruhl's  men  are  six  or  seven,  the  Provost  has  eight  or  nine; 
but  the  former  are  the  wilder  blades,  and  if  M.  de  Bruhl  find  your 
Majesty  in  my  lodging,  and  infer  his  own  defeat,  he  will  be 
capable  of  any  desperate  stroke.  Your  person  would  hardly  be 
safe  in  his  company  through  the  streets.  And  there  is  another 
consideration,'  I  went  on,  observing  with  joy  that  the  king 
listened,  and  was  gradually  regaining  his  composure.  '  That  is, 
the  secrecy  you  desired  to  preserve,  sire,  until  this  matter  should  be 
well  advanced.  M.  de  Bosny  laid  the  strictest  injunctions  on  me 
in  that  respect,  fearing  an  ttMf^U  in  Blois  should  your  Majesty's 
plans  become  known.' 

« You  speak  fairly,'  the  king  answered  with  returning  energy, 
though  he  avoided  looking  at  the  women.  'Bruhl  is  Ukely 
enough  to  raise  one.  But  how  am  I  to  get  out,  sir  ? '  he  continued, 
querulously.  '  I  cannot  remain  here.  I  shall  be  missed,  man  ! 
I  am  not  a  hedge-captain,  neither  sought  nor  wanted ! ' 

*  If  your  Majesty  would  trust  me  ? '  I  said  slowly  and  with 
hesitation. 

'  Trust  you ! '  he  retorted  peevishly,  holding  up  his  hands  and 
gazing  intently  at  his  nails,  of  the  shape  and  whiteness  of  which 
he  was  prouder  than  any  woman.  'Have  I  not  trusted  you? 
If  I  had  not  trusted  you,  should  I  have  been  here?  But 
that  you  were  a  Huguenot — God  forgive  me  for  saying  it!— 
I  would  have  seen  you  in  hell  before  I  would  have  come  here 
with  you ! ' 

I  confess  to  having  heard  this  testimony  to  the  Seligion  with 
a  pride  which  made  me  forget  for  a  moment  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances— the  peril  in  which  we  stood,  the  gloomy  room  darkly 
lighted  by  a  single  candle,  the  scared  faces  in  the  background, 
even  the  king's  huddled  figure,  in  which   dejection  and  pride 
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struggled  for  expression.  For  a  moment  only ;  then  I  hastened 
to  reply,  saying  that  I  doubted  not  I  could  still  extricate  his 
Majesty  without  discovery. 

'  In  Heaven's  name  do  it,  then ! '  he  answered  sharply.  '  Do  what 
you  like,  man !  Only  get  me  back  into  the  castle,  and  it  shall  not 
be  a  Huguenot  will  entice  me  out  again.  I  am  over  old  for  these 
adventures !  * 

A  fresh  attack  on  the  door  taking  place  as  he  said  this  induced 
me  to  lose  no  time  in  explaining  my  plan,  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  approve,  after  again  upbraiding  me  for  bringing  him 
into  such  a  dilemma.  Fearing  lest  the  door  should  give  way 
prematurely,  notwithstanding  the  bars  I  had  provided  for  it,  and 
goaded  on  by  Madame  de  Bruhl's  face,  which  evinced  the  utmost 
terror,  I  took  the  candle  and  attended  his  Majesty  into  the  inner 
room ;  where  I  placed  my  pistols  beside  him,  but  silently  reas- 
sumed  my  sword  and  dagger.  I  then  returned  for  the  women,  and 
indicating  by  signs  that  they  were  to  enter,  held  the  door  open 
for  them. 

Mademoiselle,  whose  bandaged  hand  I  could  not  regard  with- 
out emotion,  though  the  king's  presence  and  the  respect  I  owed 
him  forbade  me  to  utter  so  much  as  a  word,  advanced  readily 
until  she  reached  the  doorway  abreast  of  me.  There,  however, 
looking  back,  and  seeing  Madame  de  Bruhl  following  her,  she 
stopped  short,  and  darting  a  haughty  glance  at  me,  muttered,  ^  And 
— ^that  lady  ?    Are  we  to  be  shut  up  together,  sir  ? ' 

*  Mademoiselle,'  I  answered  quickly  in  the  low  tone  she  had 
used  herself,  ^  have  I  ever  asked  anything  dishonourable  of  you  ? ' 

She  seemed  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  to  answer  in 
the  negative. 

^  Nor  do  I  now,'  I  replied  with  earnestness.  ^  I  entrust  to  youz 
care  a  lady  who  has  risked  great  peril  for  u% ;  and  the  rest  I  leave 
to  you.' 

She  looked  me  very  keenly  in  the  face  for  a  second,  and  then, 
without  answering,  she  passed  on,  Madame  and  Fanchette  following 
her  in  that  order.  I  closed  the  door  and  turned  to  Simon;  who  by 
my  direction  had  blown  the  embers  of  the  fire  into  a  blaze  so  as  to 
partially  illumine  the  room,  in  which  only  he  and  I  now  remained. 
The  lad  seemed  afraid  to  meet  my  eye,  and  owing  to  the  scene  at 
which  he  had  just  assisted,  or  to  the  onslaught  on  the  door,  which 
grew  each  moment  more  furious,  betrayed  greater  restlessness 
than  I  had  lately  observed  in  him.    I  did  not  doubt  his  fidelityi 
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however,  or  his  devotion  to  mademoiselle;  and  the  orders  I  had  to 
give  him  were  simple  enough. 

^  This  is  what  you  have  got  to  do/  I  said,  my  hand  already  on 
the  bars.  'The  moment  I  am  outside  secure  this  door.  After 
that,  open  to  no  one  except  Maignan.  When  he  applies,  let  him 
in  with  caution,  and  bid  him,  as  he  loves  M.  de  Sosny ,  take  his  men 
as  soon  as  the  coast  is  clear,  and  guard  the  King  of  France  to  the 
castle.  Charge  him  to  be  brave  and  wary,  for  his  life  will  answer 
for  the  king's.' 

Twice  I  repeated  this  ;  then  fearing  lest  the  Provost-Marshal 
should  make  good  his  word  and  apply  a  ram  to  the  door,  I 
opened  the  trap.  A  dozen  angry  voices  hailed  my  appearance, 
and  this  with  so  much  violence  and  impatience  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  get  a  hearing;  the  knaves  threatening  me 
if  I  would  not  instantly  open,  and  persisting  that  I  should  do  so 
without  more  words.  Their  leader  at  length  quieted  them,  but  it 
was  plain  that  his  patience  too  was  worn  out.  '  Do  you  surrender 
or  do  you  not  ? '  he  said.  *  I  am  not  going  to  stay  out  of  my  bed 
all  night  for  you !  * 

*  I  warn  you,'  I  answered,  *  that  the  order  you  have  there  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  king ! ' 

*  That  is  not  my  business,'  he  rejoined  hardily. 

*  No,  but  it  will  be  when  the  king  sends  for  you  to-morrow 
morning,'  I  retorted;  at  which  he  looked  somewhat  moved. 
*  However,  I  will  surrender  to  you  on  two  conditions/  I  continued, 
keenly  observing  the  coarse  faces  of  his  following.  'First,  that 
you  let  me  keep  my  arms  until  we  reach  the  gate-house,  I 
giving  you  my  parole  to  come  with  you  quietly.  That  is  number 
one.' 

*  Well,'  the  Provost-Marshal  said  more  civilly,  *  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.' 

*  Secondly,  that  you  do  not  allow  your  men  to  break  into  my 
lodgings.  I  will  come  out  quietly,  and  so  an  end.  Your  order 
does  not  direct  you  to  sack  my  goods.' 

*  Tut,  tut ! '  he  replied ;  '  I  want  you  to  come  out.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  in.' 

*  Then  draw  your  men  back  to  the  stairs,'  I  said.  *  And  if 
you  keep  terms  with  me,  I  will  uphold  you  to-morrow.  For  your 
orders  will  certainly  bring  you  into  trouble.  M.  de  Betz,  who 
procured  it  this  morning,  is  away,  you  know.  M.  de  Villequier 
may  be  gone  to-morrow.  But  depend  upon  it,  M.  de  Eambouillet 
will  be  here  ! ' 
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The  remark  was  well  timed  and  to  the  point.  It  startled  the 
man  as  much  as  I  had  hoped  it  would.  Without  raising  any 
objection  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back  and  guard  the 
stairs ;  and  I  on  my  side  began  to  undo  the  fieustenings  of  the 
door. 

The  matter  was  not  to  be  so  easily  concluded,  however; 
for  Bruhl's  rascals,  in  obedience,  no  doubt,  to  a  sign  given 
by  their  leader,  who  stood  with  Fresnoy  on  the  upper  flight 
of  stairs,  refused  to  withdraw ;  and  even  hustled  the  Provost- 
Marshal's  men  when  the  latter  would  have  obeyed  the  order. 
The  oflBlcer,  already  heated  by  delay,  replied  by  laying  about  him 
with  his  staflF,  and  in  a  twinkling 'there  seemed  to  be  every 
prospect  of  a  very  pretty  mSUe,  the  end  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee. 

Seflecting,  however,  that  if  Bruhl's  men  routed  their  op- 
ponents our  position  might  be  made  worse  rather  than  better, 
I  did  not  act  on  my  first  impulse,  which  was  to  see  the  matter 
out  where  I  was.  Instead,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  let  myself 
out,  while  Simon  fastened  the  door  behind  me.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in  a  wordy  dispute  with 
Fresnoy;  whose  villainous  countenance,  scarred  by  the  wound 
which  I  had  given  him  at  Chiz^,  and  flushed  with  passion, 
looked  its  worst  by  the  light  of  the  single  torch  which  re- 
mained. In  one  respect  the  villain  had  profited  by  his  present 
patronage,  for  he  was  decked  out  in  a  style  of  tawdry  magnifi- 
cence. But  I  have  always  remarked  this  about  dress,  that  while 
a  shabby  exterior  does  not  entirely  obscure  a  gentleman,  the 
extreme  of  fashion  is  powerless  to  gild  a  knave. 

Seeing  me  on  a  sudden  at  the  Provost's  elbow,  he  recoiled  with 
a  change  of  countenance  so  ludicrous  that  that  officer  was 
himself  startled,  and  only  held  his  ground  on  my  saluting  him 
civilly  and  declaring  myself  his  prisoner.  I  added  a  warning 
that  he  should  look  to  the  torch  which  remained ;  seeing  that 
if  it  failed  we  were  both  like  to  have  our  throats  cut  in  the 
confusion. 

He  took  the  hint  promptly,  and  calling  the  link-man  to  his  side 
prepared  to  descend,  bidding  Fresnoy  and  his  men,  who  remained 
clumped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  make  way  for  us  without 
ado.  They  seemed  much  inclined,  however,  to  dispute  our  pas- 
sage, and  replying  to  his  invectives  with  rough  taunts,  displayed 
so  hostile  a  demeanour  that  the  Provost,  between  regard  for  his 
own  importance  and  respect  for  Bruhl,  appeared  for  a  moment  at 
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a  loss  what  to  do ;  and  seemed  rather  relieved  than  annoyed  when 
I  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  to  M.  de  Bruhl. 

^  If  you  can  bring  his  men  to  reason,'  he  replied  testily,  ^  speak 
your  fill  to  him !  * 

Stepping  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  flight,  on  which  Bruhl  re- 
tained his  position,  I  saluted  him  formally.  He  returned  my 
greeting  with  a  surly,  watchful  look  only,  and  drawing  his  cloak 
more  tightly  round  him  affected  to  gaze  down  at  me  with  disdain ; 
which  ill  concealed,  however,  both  the  triumph  he  felt  and  the 
hopes  of  vengeance  he  entertained.  I  was  especially  anxious  to 
learn  whether  he  had  tracked  his  wife  hither,  or  was  merely  here 
in  pursuance  of  his  general  schemes  against  Axe,  and  to  this  end  I 
asked  him  with  as  much  irony  as  I  could  compass  to  what  I  was 
to  attribute  his  presence.  'I  am  afraid  I  cannot  stay  to  offer 
you  hospitality,'  I  continued ;  *  but  for  that  you  have  only  your 
friend  M.  Villequier  to  thank ! ' 

'  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,'  he  answered  with  a  devilish  smUe, 
*  but  do  not  let  that  affect  you.  When  you  are  gone  I  propose  to 
help  myself,  my  friend,  to  whatever  takes  my  taste.' 

*  Do  you  ? '  I  retorted  coolly — ^not  that  I  was  unaffected  by  the 
threat  and  the  villainous  hint  which  underlay  the  words,  but  that, 
fiiUy  expecting  them,  I  was  ready  with  my  answer.  '  We  will  see 
about  that.'  And  therewith  I  raised  my  fingers  to  my  lijis, 
and,  whistling  shrilly,  cried  '  Maignan  I  Maignan ! '  in  a  clear 
voice, 

I  had  no  need  to  cry  the  name  a  third  time,  for  before  the 
Provost-Marshal  could  do  more  than  start  at  this  unexpected  action, 
the  landing  above  us  rang  under  a  heavy  tread,  and  the  man  I 
called,  descending  the  stairs  swiftly,  appeared  on  a  sudden  within 
arm's  length  of  M.  de  Bruhl  5  who,  turning  with  an  oath,  saw  him, 
and  involuntarily  recoiled.  At  all  times  Maignan's  hardy  and 
confident  bearing  was  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  strong ;  but  on  this 
occasion  there  was  an  added  dash  of  recklessness  in  his  manner 
which  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  spectators.  As  he  stood 
there  smiling  darkly  over  Bruhl's  head,  while  his  hand  toyed  care- 
lessly with  his  dagger,  and  the  torch  shone  ruddily  on  his  burly 
figure,  he  was  so  clearly  an  antagonist  in  a  thousand  that,  had  I 
sought  through  Blois,  I  might  not  have  found  his  fellow  for  strength 
and  sang-froid.  He  let  his  black  eyes  rove  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  took  heed  of  me  only,  saluting  me  with  effusion  and  a  touch 
of  the  Gascon  which  was  in  plcu^e  here,  if  ever. 

I  knew  how  M.  de  Bosny  dealt  with  him,  and  followed  the 
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pattern  as  far  as  I  could,  ^Maignan!'  I  said  curtly,  *I  have 
taken  a  lodging  for  to-night  elsewhere.  When  I  am  gone  you 
will  call  out  your  men  and  watch  this  door.  If  anyone  tries  to 
force  an  entrance  you  will  do  your  duty.' 

*  You  may  consider  it  done/  he  replied. 

*  Even  if  the  person  be  M.  de  Bruhl  here/ 1  continued. 

*  Precisely.' 

*You  will  remain  on  guard,'  I  went  on,  *  until  to-morrow 
morning  if  M.  de  Bruhl  remains  here ;  but  whenever  he  leaves 
you  will  take  your  orders  from  the  persons  inside,  and  follow 
them  implicitly.' 

*  Your  Excellency's  mind  may  be  easy,'  he  answered,  handling 
his  dagger. 

Dismissing  him  with  a  nod,  I  turned  with  a  smile  to  M.  de 
Bruhl,  and  saw  that  between  rage  at  this  unexpected  check  and 
chagrin  at  the  insult  put  upon  him,  his  discomfiture  was  as  complete 
as  I  could  wish.  As  for  Fresnoy,  if  he  had  seriously  intended  to  dis- 
pute our  passage,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  mood  for  the  attempt. 
Yet  I  did  not  let  his  master  oflf  without  one  more  prick.  *  That 
being  settled,  M.  de  Bruhl,'  I  said  pleasantly,  *  I  may  bid  you  good 
evening.  You  will  doubtless  honour  me  at  Chavemy  to-morrow. 
But  we  will  first  let  Maignan  look  under  the  bridge ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MEDFTATIGNS. 

EiTHEB  the  small  respect  I  had  paid  M.  de  Bruhl,  or  the  words 
I  had  let  fall  respecting  the  possible  disappearance  of  M.  Yille- 
quier,  had  had  so  admirable  an  effect  on  the  Provost-Marshal's 
mind  that  from  the  moment  of  leaving  my  lodgings  he  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  permitting  me  even  to  retain  my 
sword,  and  assigning  me  a  sleeping-place  for  the  night  in  his 
own  apartments  at  the  Grate-house. 

Late  as  it  was,  I  could  not  allow  so  much  politeness  to  pass 
unacknowledged.  I  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  distribute  a  small 
gratuity  among  his  attendants,  and  requested  him  to  do  me 
the  honour  of  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine  with  me.  This  being 
speedily  procured,  at  such  an  expense  as  is  usual  in  these  places, 
where  prisoners  pay,  according  as  they  are  rich  or  poor,  in  purse 
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or  person,  kept  us  sitting  for  an  hour,  and  finally  sent  us  to  our 
pallets  perfectly  satisfied  with  one  another. 

The  events  of  the  day,  however,  and  particularly  one  matter, 
on  which  I  have  not  dwelt  at  length,  proved  as  effectual  to  prevent 
my  sleeping  as  if  I  had  been  placed  in  the  dampest  cell  below  the 
castle.  So  much  had  been  crowded  into  a  time  so  short  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  had  until  now  no  opportunity  of  considering 
whither  I  was  being  hurried,  or  what  fortune  awaited  me  at  the 
end  of  this  turmoil.  From  the  first  appearance  of  M.  d'Agen  in 
the  morning,  with  the  startling  news  that  the  Provost-Marshal  was 
seeking  me,  to  my  final  surrender  and  encounter  with  Bruhl  on 
the  stairs,  the  chain  of  events  had  run  out  so  swiftly  that  I  had 
scarcely  had  time  at  any  particular  period  to  consider  how  I  stood, 
or  the  full  import  of  the  latest  check  or  victory.  Now  that  I  had 
leisure  I  lived  the  day  over  again,  and,  recalling  its  dangers  and 
disappointments,  felt  thankful  that  all  had  ended  so  fedrly. 

I  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  Maignan,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  Bruhl  would  soon  weary,  if  he  had  not  already  wearied, 
of  a  profitless  siege.  In  an  hour  at  most — and  it  was  not  yet 
midnight — the  king  would  be  free  to  go  home ;  and  with  that 
would  end,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  mission  with  which  M. 
de  Bosny  had  honoured  me.  The  task  of  communicating  his 
Majesty's  decision  to  the  King  of  Navarre  would  doubtless  be  en- 
trusted to  M.  de  Bambouillet,  or  some  person  of  similar  position 
and  influence ;  and  in  the  same  hands  would  rest  the  honour  and 
responsibility  of  the  treaty  which,  as  we  all  know  now,  gave  after 
a  brief  interval  and  some  bloodshed,  and  one  great  providence,  a 
lasting  peace  to  France.  But  it  must  ever  be — and  I  recognised 
this  that  night  with  a  bounding  heart,  which  told  of  some  store 
of  youth  yet  unexhausted — a  matter  of  lasting  pride  to  me  that 
I,  whose  career  but  now  seemed  closed  in  failure,  had  proved 
the  means  of  conferring  so  especial  a  benefit  on  my  country  and 
religion. 

Bemembering,  however,  the  King  of  Navarre's  wemaing  that  I 
must  not  look  to  him  for  reward,  I  felt  greatly  doubtful  in  what 
direction  the  scene  would  next  open  to  me  ;  my  main  dependence 
being  upon  M.  de  Bosny's  promise  that  he  would  make  my  fortune 
his  own  care.  Tired  of  the  Court  at  Blois,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
intrigue  and  treachery  which  pervaded  it,  and  with  which  I  hoped 
I  had  now  done,  I  was  still  at  a  loss  to  see  how  I  could  recross  the 
Loire  in  face  of  the  Vicomte  de  Turenne's  enmity.  I  might  have 
troubled  myself  much  more  with  speculating  upon  this  point  had 
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I  not  found — in  close  connection  with  it — other  and  more  engross- 
ing food  for  thought  in  the  capricious  behaviour  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Vire. 

To  that  behaviour  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  now  held  the  clue. 
I  suspected  with  as  much  surprise  as  pleasure  that  only  one 
construction  could  be  placed  upon  it — a  construction  which  had 
strongly  occurred  to  me  on  catching  sight  of  her  &ce  when  she 
intervened  between  me  and  the  king. 

Tracing  the  matter  back  to  the  moment  of  our  meeting  in  the 
antechamber  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  I  remembered  the  jest  which 
Mathurine  had  uttered  at  our  joint  expense.  Doubtless  it  had 
dwelt  in  mademoiselle's  mind,  and  exciting  her  animosity  against 
me  had  prepared  her  to  treat  me  with  contumely  wheUi  contrary 
to  all  probability,  we  met  again,  and  she  found  herself  placed 
in  a  manner  in  my  hands.  It  had  inspired  her  harsh  words  and 
harsher  looks  on  our  journey  northwards,  and  contributed  with  her 
native  pride  to  the  low  opinion  I  had  formed  of  her  when  I  con- 
trasted her  with  my  honoured  mother. 

But  I  began  to  think  it  possible  that  the  jest  had  worked 
in  another  way  as  well,  by  keeping  me  before  her  mind  and  im- 
pressing upon  her  the  idea — after  my  re-appearance  at  ChizS  more 
particularly — ^that  our  fates  were  in  some  way  linked.  Assuming 
this,  it  was  not  hard  to  understand  her  manner  at  Sosny  when, 
apprised  that  I  was  no  impostor,  and  regretting  her  former  treat- 
ment of  me,  she  still  recoiled  firom  the  feelings  which  she  began  to 
recognise  in  her  own  breast.  From  that  time,  and  with  this  clue, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  her  motives,  always  supposing  that 
this  suspicion,  upon  which  I  dwelt  with  feelings  of  wonder  and 
delight,  were  well  founded. 

Middle-aged  and  grizzled,  with  the  best  of  my  life  behind  me, 
I  had  never  dared  to  think  of  her  in  this  way  before.  Poor  and 
comparatively  obscure,  I  had  never  raised  my  eyes  to  the  wide 
possessions  said  to  be  hers.  Even  now  I  felt  myself  dazzled  and 
bewildered  by  the  prospect  so  suddenly  unveiled.  I  could  scarcely, 
without  vertigo,  recall  her  as  I  had  last  seen  her,  with  her  hand 
wounded  in  my  defence ;  nor,  without  emotions  painful  in.  their 
intensity,  fancy  myself  restored  to  the  youth  of  which  I  had 
taken  leave,  and  to  the  rosy  hopes  and  plannings  which  visit  most 
men  once  only,  and  then  in  early  years.  Hitherto  I  had  deemed 
such  things  the  lot  of  others. 

Daylight  found  me — ^and  no  wonder — stiQ  diverting  myself 
with  these  charming  speculations;^ which  had  for  me,  be  it 
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remembered,  all  the  force  of  novelty.  The  sun  chanced  to  rise 
that  morning  in  a  clear  sky,  and  brilliantly  for  the  time  of 
year ;  and  words  £Edl  me  when  I  look  back,  and  try  to  describe 
how  delicately  this  simple  fact  enhanced  my  pleasure !  I  sunned 
myself  in  the  beams,  which  penetrated  my  barred  window ;  and 
tasting  the  early  freshness  with  a  keen  and  insatiable  appetite, 
I  experienced  to  the  full  that  peculiar  aspiration  after  good- 
ness which  Providence  allows  such  moments  to  awaken  in  us  in 
youth;  but  rarely  when  time  and  the  camp  have  blunted  the 
sensibilities. 

I  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which  difficulties  have 
to  be  reckoned  up,  and  the  chief  drawback  to  the  tumult  of  joy 
I  felt  took  the  shape  of  regret  that  my  mother  no  longer  lived 
to  feel  the  emotions  proper  to  the  time,  and  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  which  she  had  so  often  and  so  fondly  imagined. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  myself  drawn  closer  to  her.  I  recalled  with 
the  most  tender  feelings,  and  at  greater  leisure  than  had  before 
been  the  case,  her  last  days  and  words,  and  particularly  the  appeal 
she  had  uttered  on  mademoiselle's  behalf.  And  I  vowed,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  grave  before  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  I  might  there  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  thought 
of  the  affection  which  had  consecrated  all  women  in  my  eyes. 

I  was  presently  interrupted  in  these  reflections  by  a  circum- 
stance which  proved  in  the  end  diverting  enough,  though  far 
from  reassuring  at  the  first  blush.  It  began  in  a  dismal  rattling  of 
chams  in  the  passage  below  and  on  the  stairs  outside  my  room ; 
which  were  paved,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  with  stone.  I 
waited  with  impatience  and  some  uneasiness  to  see  what  would 
come  of  this;  and  my  surprise  may  be  imagined  when,  the 
door  being  unlocked,  gave  entrance  to  a  man  in  whom  I  recognised 
on  the  instant  deaf  Matthew — ^the  villain  whom  I  had  last  seen 
with  Fresnoy  in  the  house  in  the  Eue  Valois.  Amazed  at  seeing 
him  here,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  fear  of  some  treachery,  and  for 
a  moment  apprehended  that  the  Provost-Marshal  had  basely 
given  me  over  to  Bruhl's  custody.  But  a  second  glance  inform- 
ing me  that  the  man  was  in  irons — hence  the  noise  I  had  heard — 
I  sat  down  again  to  see  what  would  happen. 

It  then  appeared  that  he  merely  brought  me  my  breakfast, 
and  was  a  prisoner  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  than  myself; 
but  as  he  pretended  not  to  recognise  me,  and  placed  the  things 
before  me  in  obdurate  silence,  and  I  had  no  power  to  make  him 
hear,  I  failed  to  learn  hojr  he  came  to  be  in    durance.    The 
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Provost-Marshal,  however,  came  presently  to  visit  me,  and 
brought  me  in  token  that  the  good-fellowship  of  the  evening 
still  existed  a  pouch  of  the  Queen's  herb ;  which  I  accepted 
for  politeness'  sake  rather  than  from  any  virtue  I  found  in  it. 
And  from  him  I  learned  how  the  rascal,  came  to  be  in  his 
charge. 

It  appeared  that  Fresnoy,  having  no  mind  to  be  hampered 
with  a  wounded  man,  had  deposited  him  on  the  night  of  our 
melie  at  the  door  of  a  hospital  attached  to  a  religious  house 
in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  Fathers  had  opened  to  him, 
but  before  taking  him  in  put,  according  to  their  custom,  certain 
questions.  Matthew  had  been  primed  with  the  right  answers 
to  these  questions,  which  were  commonly  a  form ;  but,  unhap- 
pily for  him,  the  Superior  by  chance  or  mistake  began  with 
the  wrong  one. 

*  You  are  not  a  Huguenot,  my  son  ? '  he  said. 

'  In  God's  name,  I  am ! '  Matthew  replied  with  simplicity, 
believing  he  was  asked  if  he  was  a  Catholic. 

*  What  ? '  the  scandalised  Prior  ejaculated,  crossing  himself  in 
doubt,  *  are  you  not  a  true  son  of  the  Church  ? ' 

*  Never ! '  quoth  our  deaf  friend — thinking  all  went  well. 

*  A  heretic ! '  cried  the  monk. 

'  Amen  to  that ! '  replied  Matthew  innocently ;  never  doubting 
,but  that  he  was  asked  the  third  question,  which  was,  commonly, 
whether  he  needed  aid.' 

Naturally  after  this  there  was  a  very  pretty  commotion,  and 
Matthew,  vainly  protesting  that  he  was  deaf,  was  hurried  oflf  to  the 
Provost-Marshal's  custody.  Asked  how  he  communicated  with  him, 
the  Provost  answered  that  he  could  not,  but  that  his  little 
godchild,  a  girl  only  eight  years  old,  had  taken  a  strange  fancy  to 
the  rogue,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  talking  to  him  by  means 
of  signs,  of  which  she  had  invented  a  great  number.  I  thought 
this  strange  at  the  time,  but  I  had  proof  before  the  morning 
was  out  that  it  was  true  enough,  and  that  the  two  were  seldom 
apart,  the  little  child  governing  this  grim  cut-throat  with  un- 
questioned authority. 

After  the  Provost  was  gone  I  heard  the  man's  fetters  clanking 
again.  This  time  he  entered  to  remove  my  cup  and  plate,  and 
surprised  me  by  speaking  to  me.  Maintaining  his  former  sul- 
lenness,  and  scarcely  looking  at  me,  he  said  abruptly  :  *  You  are 
going  out  again  ? ' 

I  nodded  assent. 
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'  Do  70a  remember  a  bald-faced  bay  horse  that  fell  with  you  ? ' 
he  muttered,  keeping  his  dogged  glance  on  the  floor.  ] 

I  nodded  again. 

^  I  want  to  sell  the  horse,'  he  said.  ^  There  is  not  such  another 
in  Blois,  no,  nor  in  Paris !  Touch  it  on  the  near  hip  with  the 
whip  and  it  will  go  down  as  if  shot.  At  other  times  a  child 
might  ride  it.  It  is  in  a  stable,  the  third  from  the  Three 
Pigeons,  in  the  Suelle  Amancy.  Fresnoy  does  not  know  where 
it  is.     He  sent  to  ask  yesterday,  but  I  would  not  tell  him.' 

Some  spark  of  human  feeling  which  appeared  in  his  lowering, 
brutal  visage  as  he  spoke  of  the  horse  led  me  to  desire  further 
information.  Fortunately  the  little  girl  appeared  at  that  moment 
at  the  door  in  search  of  her  playfellow;  and  through  her  I 
learned  that  the  man's  motive  for  seeking  to  sell  the  horse  was 
fear  lest  the  dealer  in  whose  charge  it  stood  should  dispose  of  it 
to  repay  himself  for  its  keep,  and  he,  Matthew,  lose  it  without 
return. 

Still  I  did  not  understand  why  he  applied  to  me,  but  I  was  well 
pleased  when  I  learned  the  truth.  Base  as  the  knave  was,  he  had  an 
affection  for  the  bay,  which  had  been  his  only  property  for  six 
years.  Having  this  in  his  mind,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  I 
should  treat  it  well,  and  should  not,  because  he  was  in  prison  and 
powerless,  cheat  him  of  the  price. 

In  the  end  I  agreed  to  buy  the  horse  for  ten  crowns,  paying  as 
well  what  was  due  at  the  stable.  I  had  it  in  my  head  to  do  some* 
thing  also  for  the  man,  being  moved  to  this  partly  by  an  idea  that 
there  was  good  in  him,  and  partly  by  ihe  confidence  he  had  seen 
fit  to  place  in  me,  which  seemed  to  deserve  some  return.  But  a 
noise  below  stairs  diverted  my  attention.  I  heard  myself  named, 
and  for  the  moment  forgot  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

TO    ME,    MY    friends! 


I  WAS  impatient  to  learn  who  had  come,  and  what  was  their  errand 
with  me ;  and  being  still  in  that  state  of  exaltation  in  which  we 
seem  to  hear  and  see  more  than  at  other  times,  I  remarked  a 
peculiar  lagging  in  the  ascending  footsteps,  and  a  lack  of  buoyancy, 
which  was  quick  to  communicate  itself  to  my  mind.    A  vague 
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dread  fell  upon  me  as  I  stood  listening.  Before  the  door  opened 
I  had  already  conceived  a  score  of  disasters.  I  wondered  that  I 
had  not  inquired  earlier  concerning  the  king's  safety,  and  in 
fine  I  experienced  in  a  moment  that  complete  reaction  of  the 
spirits  which  is  too  frequently  consequent  upon  an  excessive 
flow  of  gaiety. 

I  was  prepared,  therefore,  for  heavy  looks,  but  not  for  the 
persons  who  wore  them  nor  the  strange  bearing  the  latter 
displayed  on  entering.  My  visitors  proved  to  be  M.  d'Agen 
and  Simon  Fleix.  And  so  far  well.  But  the  former,  instead 
of  coming  forward  to  greet  me  with  the  punctilious  politeness 
which  always  characterised  him,  and  which  I  had  thought  to  be 
proof  against  every  kind  of  surprise  and  peril,  met  me  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  a  countenance  so  gloomy  as  to  augment  my  fears  a 
hundredfold ;  since  it  suggested  all  those  vague  and  formidable 
pains  which  M.  de  Hambouillet  had  hinted  might  await  me  in  a 
prison.  I  thought  nothing  more  probable  than  the  entrance  after 
them  of  a  gaoler  laden  with  gyves  and  handcuffs ;  and  saluting  M. 
Fran9ois  with  a  face  which,  do  what  I  would,  fashioned  itself  upon 
his,  I  had  scarce  composure  sufficient  to  place  the  poor  accommoda- 
tion of  my  room  at  his  disposal. 

He  thanked  me ;  but  he  did  it  with  so  much'gloom  and  so  little 
naturalness  that  I  grew  more  impatient  with  each  laboured  syllable. 
Simon  Fleix  had  slunk  to  the  window  and  turned  his  back  on  us. 
Neither  seemed  to  have  anything  to  say.  But  a  state  of  suspense 
was  one  which  I  could  least  endure  to  suffer ;  and  impatient  of 
the  constraint  which  my  iriend's  manner  was  fast  imparting  to 
mine,  I  asked  him  at  once  and  abruptly  if  his  uncle  had  returned. 

'  He  rode  in  about  midnight/  he  answered,  tracing  a  pattern 
on  the  floor  with  the  point  of  his  riding-switch. 

I  felt  some  surprise  on  hearing  this,  since  d'Agen  was  still 
dressed  and  armed  for  the  road,  and  was  without  all  those  pret- 
tinesses  which  commonly  marked  his  attire.  But  as  he  volun- 
teered no  further  information,  and  did  not  even  refer  to  the 
place  in  which  he  found  me,  or  question  me  as  to  the  adventures 
which  had  lodged  me  there,  I  let  it  pass,  and  asked  him  if  his  party 
had  overtaken  the  deserters. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  with  no  result.' 

*  And  the  king  ? ' 

*  M.  de  Bambouillet  is  with  him  now,'  he  rejoined,  still  bending 
over  his  tracing. 

This  answer  relieved   the   worst   of  my  anxieties,  but  the 
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manner  of  the  speaker  was  so  distrait  and  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  studied  in8<mciance  which  he  usually  affected,  that  I 
only  grew  more  alarmed.  I  glanced  at  Simon  Fleix,  but  he 
kept  his  £Ekce  averted,  and  I  could  gather  nothing  from  it;  though 
I  observed  that  he,  too,  was  dressed  for  the  road,  and  wore  his 
arms.  I  listened,  but  I  could  hear  no  sounds  which  indicated 
that  the  Provost-Marshal  was  approaching.  Then  on  a  sudden  I 
thought  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire.  Could  it  be  that  Maignan 
had  proved  unequal  to  his  task  ? 

I  started  impetuously  from  my  stool  under  the  influence  of 
the  emotion  which  this  thought  naturally  aroused,  and  seized  M. 
d'Agen  by  the  arm.  . '  What  has  happened  ?'  I  exclaimed.  *  Is  it 
Bruhl  ?  Did  he  break  into  my  lodgings  last  night  ?  What ! '  I 
continued,  staggering  back  as  I  read  the  confirmation  of  my  fears 
in  his  face.     *  He  did  ? ' 

M.  d'Agen,  who  had  risen  also,  pressed  my  hand  with  con- 
vulsive energy.  Grazing  into  my  fac6,  he  held  me  a  moment  thus 
embraced,  his  manner  a  strange  mixture  of  fierceness  and  emotion. 
'  Alas,  yes,'  he  answered, '  he  did,  and  took  away  those  whom  he 
found  there !  Those  whom  he  found  there,  you  understand !  But 
M.  de  Bambouillet  is  on  his  way  here,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
will  be  free.  We  will  follow  together.  If  we  overtake  them — 
well.'   If  not,  it  will  be  time  to  talk.' 

He  broke  off*,  and  I  stood  looking  at  him,  stunned  by  the  blow, 
yet  in  the  midst  of  my  own  horror  and  surprise  retailing  sense 
enough  to  wonder  at  the  gloom  on  his  brow  and  the  passion  which 
trembled  in  his  words.  What  had  this  to  do  with  him?  'But 
Bruhl  ? '  I  said  at  last,  recovering  myself  with  an  effort — '  how 
did  he  gain  access  to  the  room  ?    I  left  it  guarded.' 

*  By  a  ruse,  while  Maignan  and  his  men  were  away,'  was  the 
answer.  *  Only  this  lad  of  yours  was  there.  Bruhl's  men  over- 
powered him.' 

'  Which  way  has  Bruhl  gone  ? '  I  muttered,  my  throat  dry,  my 
heart  beating  wildly. 

He  shook  his  head.  '  All  we  know  is  that  he  passed  through 
the  south  gate  with  eleven  horsemen,  two  women,  and  six  led 
horses,  at  daybreak  this  morning,'  he  answered.  '  Maignan  came 
to  my  imcle  with  the  news,  and  M.  de  Bambouillet  went  at  once, 
early  as  it  was,  to  the  king  to  procure  your  release.  He  should  be 
here  now.' 

I  looked  at  the  barred  window,  the  most  horrible  fears  at  my 
heart ;  from  it  to  Simon  Fleix,  who  stood  beside  it,  his  attitude 
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expressing  the  ntmost  dejection.  I  went  towards  him.  'You 
hound ! '  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^  how  did  it  happen  ? ' 

To  my  surprise  he  fell  in  a  moment  on  his  knees,  and  raised  his 
arm  as  though  to  ward  off  a  blow.  '  They  imitated  Maignan's 
voice,'  he  muttered  hoarsely.     *  We  opened.' 

'  And  you  dare  to  come  here  and  tell  me ! '  I  cried^  scarcely 
restraining  my  passion.  *  You,  to  whom  I  entrusted  her.  You, 
whom  I  thought  devoted  to  her.    You  have  destroyed  her,  man  I ' 

He  rose  as  suddenly  as  he  had  cowered  down.  His  thin,  nervous 
face  underwent  a  starUing  change ;  growing  on  a  sudden  hard  and 
rigid,  while  his  eyes  began  to  glitter  with  excitement.  '  I  have 
destroyed  her  ?  Ay,  mon  dieu !  I  ha.vt^  he  cried,  speaking  to  my 
fiEU^,  and  no  longer  flinching  or  avoiding  my  eye.  '  You  may  kill 
me,  if  you  like.  You  do  not  know  all.  It  was  I  who  stole  the 
&vour  she  gave  you  from  your  doublet,  and  then  said  M.  de 
Eosny  had  taken  it !  It  was  I  who  told  her  you  had  given  it 
away !  It  was  I  who  brought  her  to  the  Little  Sisters',  that  she 
might  see  you  with  Madame  de  Bruhl !  It  was  I  who  did  all, 
and  destroyed  her !    Now  you  know !  Do  with  me  what  you  like  1 ' 

He  opened  his  arms  as  though  to  receive  a  blow,  while  I  stood 
before  him  astounded  beyond  measure  by  a  disclosure  so  unex- 
pected ;  full  of  righteous  wrath  and  indignation,  and  yet  uncertain 
what  I  ought  to  do.  '  Did  you  also  let  Bruhl  into  the  room  on 
purpose  ? '  I  cried  at  last. 

'  I  ? '  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  rage  in  his  eyes. 
*  I  would  have  died  first ! ' 

I  do  not  know  how  I  might  have  taken  this  confession ;  but 
at  the  moment  there  was  a  trampling  of  horses  out&ide,  and  before 
I  could  answer  him  I  heard  M.  de  Bambouillet  speaking  in 
haughty  tones,  at  the  door  below.  The  Provost-Marshal  was  with 
him,  but  his  lower  notes  were  lost  in  the  ring  of  bridles  and  the 
stamping  of  impatient  hoofs.  I  looked  towards  the  door  of  my 
room,  which  stood  ajar,  and  presently  the  two  entered,  the 
Marquis  listening  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  indifference  to 
the  apologies  which  the  other,  who  attended  at  his  elbow,  was 
pouring  forth.  M.  de  Bambouillet's  face  reflected  none  of  the 
gloom  and  despondency  which  M.  d'Agen's  exhibited  in  so  marked 
a  degree.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  gaiety  and  good- 
humour,  and,  coming  forward  and  seeing  me,  embraced  me  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  condescension. 

'  Ha !  my  friend,'  he  said  cheerfully,  '  so  I  find  you  here  after 
all  I    But  never  fear.    I  am  this  moment  from  the  king  with  an 
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order  for  your  release.  His  Majesty  has  told  me  all,  makixig  me 
thereby  your  lasting  friend  and  debtor.  As  for  this  gentleman/ 
he  continued,  turning  with  a  cold  smile  to  the  Provost-Marshal, 
who  seemed  to  be  trembling  in  his  boots,  ^he  may  expect  an 
immediate  order  also.  M.  de  Villequier  has  wisely  gone  a-hunting, 
and  will  not  be  back  for  a  day  or  two.' 

Backed  as  I  was  by  suspense  and  anxiety,  I  could  not  assail 
him  with  inmiediate  petitions.  It  behoved  me  first  to  thank  him 
for  his  prompt  intervention,  and  this  in  terms  as  warm  as  I  could 
invent.  Nor  could  I  in  justice  Ml  to  commend  the  Provost  to  him, 
representing  the  officer's  conduct  to  me,  and  lauding  his  civility. 
All  this,  though  my  heart  was  sick  with  thought  and  fear  and 
disappointment,  and  every  minute  seemed  an  age. 

'  Well,  well,'  the  Marquis  said  with  stately  good-nature,  *  we 
will  lay  the  blame  on  Villequier  then.  He  is  an  old  fox,  however, 
and  ten  to  one  he  will  go  scot-free.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  played  this  trick.  But  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  my 
commission,'  he  continued  pleasantly.  'His  Majesty  sends  yon 
this,  M.  de  Marsac,  and  bade  me  say  that  he  had  loaded  it  for  you.' 

He  drew  from  under  his  cloak  as  he  spoke  the  pistol  which  I 
had  left  with  the  king,  and  which  happened  to  be  the  sameM.  de 
Bosny  had  given  me.  I  took  it,  marvelling  impatiently  at  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  handled  it ;  but  in  a  moment  I  under- 
stood, for  I  found  it  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  gold-pieces,  of  which 
two  or  three  fell  and  rolled  upon  the  floor.  Much  moved  by  this 
substantial  mark  of  the  king's  gratitude,  I  was  nevertheless  for 
pocketing  them  in  haste;  but  the  Marquis,  to  satisfy  a  little 
curiosity  on  his  part,  would  have  me  count  them,  and  brought 
the  tale  to  a  little  over  two  thousand  livres,  without  counting  a 
ring  set  with  precious  stones  which  I  found  among  them.  This 
handsome  present  diverted  my  thoughts  fix)m  Simon  Fleix,  but 
could  not  relieve  the  anxiety  I  felt  on  mademoiselle's  account. 
The  thought  of  her  position  so  tortured  me  that  M.  de  Bam- 
bouillet  began  to  perceive  my  state  of  mind,  and  hastened  to 
assure  me  that  before  going  to  the  Court  he  had  already  issued 
orders  calculated  to  assist  me. 

*You  desire  to  follow  this  lady,  I  understand?'  he  said. 
'  What  with  the  king,  who  is  enraged  beyond  the  ordinary  by  this 
outrage,  and  Fran9ois  there,  who  seemed  beside  himself  when  he 
heard  the  news,  I  have  not  got  any  very  clear  idea  of  the  position.' 

*She  was  entrusted  to  me  by — by  one,  sir,  well  known  to 
you,'  I  answered  hoarsely.     '  My  honour  is  engaged  to  him  and  to 
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her.    If  I  follow  on  my  feet  and  alone,  I  must  follow.    If  I  cannot 
save  her,  I  can  at  least  pnnish  the  villains  who  have  wronged  her.' 

'  But  the  man's  wife  is  with  them/  he  said  in  some  wonder. 

^  That  goes  for  nothing/  I  answered. 

He  saw  the  strong  emotion  nnder  which  I  laboured,  and  which 
scarcely  suffered  me  to  answer  him  with  patience ;  and  he  looked 
at  me  curiously,  but  not  unkindly.  *  The  sooner  you  are  oflf,  the  - 
better  then,'  he  said,  nodding.  '  I  gathered  as  much.  The  man 
Maignan  will  have  his  fellows  at  the  south  gate  an  hour  before 
noon,  I  understand.  Francois  has  two  lackeys,  and  he  is  wild 
to  go.  With  yourself  and  the  lad  there  you  will  muster  nine 
swords.  I  will  lend  you  two.  I  can  spare  no  more,  for  we 
may  have  an  ^meute  at  any  moment.  You  will  take  the  road, 
therefore  eleven  in  all,  and  should  overtake  them  some  time 
to-night  if  your  horses  are  in  condition.' 

I  thanked  him  warmly,  without  regarding  his  kindly  state- 
ment that  my  conduct  on  the  previous  day  had  laid  him  under 
lasting  obligations  to  me.  We  went  down  together,  and  he  trans- 
ferred two  of  his  fellows  to  me  there  and  then,  bidding  them 
change  their  horses  for  firesh  ones  and  meet  me  at  the  south  gate. 
He  sent  also  a  man  to  my  stable — Simon  Fleix  having  disappeared 
in  the  confusion — for  the  Cid,  and  was  in  the  act  of  inquiring 
whether  I  needed  anything  else,  when  a  woman  slipped  through 
the  knot  of  horsemen  who  surrounded  us  as  we  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  house,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  me,  grasped 
me  by  the  arm.  It  was  Fanchette.  Her  harsh  features  were 
distorted  with  grief,  her  cheeks  were  mottled  with  the  violent 
weeping  in  which  such  persons  vent  their  sorrow.  Her  hair  hung 
in  long  wisps  on  her  neck.  Her  dress  was  torn  and  draggled, 
and  there  was  a  great  bruise  over  her  eye.  She  had  the  air  of  one 
firantic  with  despair  and  misery. 

She  caught  me  by  the  cloak,  and  shook  me  so  that  I  stag-^ 
gered.  'I  have' found  you  at  last!'  she  cried  joyfully.  'You 
will  take  me  with  you !     You  will  take  me  to  her ! ' 

Though  her  words  tried  my  compoSure,  and  my  heart  went 
out  to  her,  I  strove  to  answer  her  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
matter.  'It  is  impossible,'  I  said  sternly.  'This  is  a  man's 
errand.  We  shall  have  tx>  ride  day  and  night,  my  good 
woman.' 

*  But  I  will  ride  day  and  night  too ! '  she  replied  passionately, 
flinging  the  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  looking  wildly  from  me  to 
M.  de  Eambouillet.     '  What  would  I  not  do  for  her  ?    I  am  as 
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strong  as  a  man,  and  stronger.    Take  me,  take  me,  I  say,  and 
when  I  meet  that  villain  I  will  tear  him  limb  from  limb ! ' 

I  shuddered,  listening  to  her ;  but  remembering  that,  being 
country  bred,  she  was  really  as  strong  as  she  said,  and  that  likely 
enough  some  advantage  might  accrue  to  us  from  her  perfect  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  her  mistress,  I  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  I  sent 
one  of  M.  de  Bambouillet's  men  to  the  stable  where  the  deaf 
man's  bay  was  standing,  bidding  him  pay  whatever  was  due  to 
the  dealer,  and  bring  the  horse  to  the  south  gate ;  my  intention 
being  to  mount  one  of  my  men  on  it,  and  furnish  the  woman 
with  a  less  tricky  steed. 

The  briskness  of  these  and  the  like  preparations,  which  even 
for  one  of  my  age  and  in  my  state  of  anxiety  were  not  devoid  of 
pleasure,  prevented  my  thoughts  dwelling  on  the  future.  Content 
to  have  M.  Fran9ois'  assistance  without  following  up  too  keenly 
the  train  of  ideas  which  his  readiness  suggested,  I  was  satisfied 
also  to  make  use  of  Simon  without  calling  him  to  instant  account 
for  his  treachery.  The  bustle  of  the  streets,  which  the  con- 
firmation of  the  king's  speedy  departure  had  filled  with  surly; 
murmuring  crowds,  tended  still  further  to  keep  my  fears  at 
bay ;  while  the  contrast  between  my  present  circumstances,  as  I 
rode  through  them  well-appointed  and  well-attended,  with  the 
Marquis  by  my  side,  and  the  poor  appearance  I  had  exhibited 
on  my  first  arrival  in  Blois,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  me  with 
hope  that  I  might  surmount  this  danger  also,  and  in  the  event 
find  Mademoiselle  safe  and  uninjured.  I  took  leave  of  M.  de 
Bambouillet  with  many  expressions  of  esteem  on  both  sides,  and 
a  few  minutes  before  eleven  reached  the  rendezvous  outside  the 
south  gate. 

M.  d'Agen  and  Maignan  advanced  to  meet  me,  the  former 
still  presenting  an  exterior  so  stem  and  grave  that  I  wondered  to 
see  him,  and  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  the  same  gay  spark 
whose  elegant  affectations  had  more  than  once  caused  me  to 
smile.  He  saluted  me  in  silence;  Maignan  with  a  sheepish 
air,  which  ill-concealed  fhe  savage  temper  defeat  had  roused  in 
him.  Counting  my  men,  I  found  we  mustered  ten  only,  but  the 
equerry  explained  that  he  had  despatched  a  rider  ahead  to  make 
inquiries  and  leave  word  for  us  at  convenient  points;  to  the 
end  that  we  might  follow  the  trail  with  as  few  delays  as  possible. 
Highly  commending  Maignan  for  his  forethought  in  this,  I  gave 
the  word  to  start,  and  crossing  the  river  by  the  St.  Grervais  Bridge, 
we  took  the  road  for  Selles  at  a  smart  trot. 
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The  weather  had  changed  much  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  with  a  warm  west  wind,  and 
the  country  already  showed  signs  of  the  early  spring  which 
marked  that  year.  If,  the  first  hurry  of  departure  over,  I  had 
now  leisure  to  feel  the  gnawing  of  anxiety  and  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  an  imagination  which,  far  outstripping  us,  rode  with 
those  whom  we  pursued  and  shared  their  perils,  I  found  two 
sources  of  comfort  still  open  to  me.  No  man  who  has  seen 
service  can  look  on  a  little  band  of  well-appointed  horsemen 
without  pleasure.  I  reviewed  the  stalwart  forms  and  stem  faces 
which  moved  beside  me,  and  comparing  their  decent  order  and 
sound  equipments  with  the  scurvy  foulness  of  the  men  who  had 
ridden  north  with  me,  thanked  Grod,  and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
indignation  which  Matthew  and  his  fellows  had  aroused  in 
mademoiselle's  mind.  My  other  source  of  satis&ction,  the  regular 
beat  of  hoofs  and  ring  of  bridles  continually  augmented.  Every 
step  took  us  farther  from  Blois — farther  from  the  close  town  and 
reeking  streets  and  the  Court ;  which,  if  it  no  longer  seemed  to 
me  a  shambles,  befouled  by  one  great  deed  of  blood — experience 
had  removed  that  impression — retained  an  appearance  infinitely 
mean  and  miserable  in  my  eyes.  I  hated  and  loathed  its  in- 
trigues and  its  jealousies,  the  folly  which  trifled  in  a  closet  while 
rebellion  mastered  France,  and  the  pettiness  which  recognised  no 
wisdom  save  that  of  balancing  party  and  party.  I  thanked  G-od 
that  my  work  there  was  done,  and  could  have  welcomed  any  other 
occasion  that  forced  me  to  turn  my  back  on  it,  and  sent  me  at 
large  over  the  pure  heaths,  through  the  woods,  and  under  the 
wide  heaven,  speckled  with  moving  clouds. 

But  such  springs  of  comfort  soon  ran  dry.  M.  d'Agen's  gloomy 
rage  and  the  fiery  gleam  in  Maignan's  eye  would  have  reminded 
me,  had  I  been  in  any  danger  of  forgetting  the  errand  on  which 
we  were  bound,  and  the  need,  exceeding  all  other  needs,  which 
compelled  us  to  lose  no  moment  that  might  be  used.  Those 
whom  we  followed  had  five  hours'  start.  The  thought  of  what 
might  happen  in  those  five  hours  to  the  two.  helpless  women 
whom  I  had  sworn  to  protect  burned  itself  into  my  mind ;  so  that 
to  refirain  from  putting  spurs  to  my  horse  and  riding  recklessly 
forward  taxed  at  times  all  my  self-control.  The  horses  seemed 
to  crawl.  The  men  rising  and  Mling  listlessly  in  their  saddles 
maddened  me.  Though  I  could  not  hope  to  come  upon  any  trace 
of  our  quarry  for  many  hours,  perhaps  for  days,  I  scanned  the 
long,  flat   heaths  unceasingly,  searched  every  marshy  bottom 
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before  we  descended  into  it,  and  panted  for  the  moment  when  the 
next  low  ridge  should  expose  to  our  view  a  fresh  track  of  wood  and 
waste.  The  rosy  visions  of  the  past  night,  and  those  &ncie8  in 
particular  which  had  made  the  dawn  memorable,  recurred  to  me, 
as  his  deeds  in  the  body  (so  men  say)  to  a  hopeless  drowning  wretch. 
I  grew  to  think  of  nothing  but  Bruhl  and  revenge.  Even  the 
absurd  care  with  which  Simon  avoided  the  neighbourhood  of  Fan- 
chette,  riding  anywhere  so  long  as  he  might  ride  at  a  distance 
from  the  angry  woman's  tongue  and  hand — which  provoked  many 
a  laugh  from  the  men,  and  came  to  be  the  joke  of  the  company — 
failed  to  draw  a  smile  from  me. 

We  passed  through  Centres,  four  leagues  from  Blois,  an  hour 
after  noon,  and  three  hours  later  crossed  the  Cher  at  Selles, 
where  we  stayed  awhile  to  bait  our  horses.  Here  we  had  news  of  the 
.  party  before  us,  and  henceforth  had  little  doubt  that  Bruhl  was 
.making  for  the  Limousin;  a  district  in  which  he  might  rest 
secure  under  the  protection  of  Turenne,  and  safely  defy  alike 
the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  greater  the 
necessity,  it  was  plain,  for  speed ;  but  the  roads  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  forward  as  far  as  Yalancy,  proved  heavy  and  foundrous, 
and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  reach  Levroux  with  jaded  horses 
three  hours  after  sunset.  The  probability  that  Bruhl  would  lie 
at  Ghateauroux,  five  leagues  farther  on — for  I  could  not  con- 
ceive that  under  the  circumstances  he  would  spare  the  women — 
would  have  led  me  to  push  forward  had  it  been  possible;  but 
the  darkness  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  guide  who  would 
venture  deterred  me  from  the  hopeless  attempt,  and  we  stayed 
the  night  where  we  were. 

Here  we  first  heard  of  the  plague ;  which  was  said  to  be  ravaging 
Ghateauroux  and  all  the  country  Seurther  south.  The  landlord  of 
the  inn  would  have  regaled  us  with  many  stories  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  swiftness  with  which  men  and  even  cattle  succumbed 
to  its  attacks.  But  we  had  other  things  to  think  of,  and  between 
anxiety  and  weariness  had  clean  forgotten  the  matter  when  we 
rose  next  morning. 

We  started  shortly  after  daybreak,  and  for  three  leagues  pressed 
on  at  tolerable  speed.  Then,  for  no  reason  stated,  our  guide  gave 
us  the  slip  as  we  passed  through  a  wood,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
We  lost  the  road,  and  had  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  strayed 
into  a  slough,  and  extracted  ourselves  with  difficulty.  The  man 
who  was  riding  the  bay  I  had  purchased  forgot  the  secret  which  I 
had  imparted  to  him,  and  got  an  ugly  £ei1L  In  fine,  after  all  these 
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mishaps  it  wanted  little  of  noon,  and  less  to  exhaust  our  patience, 
when  at  length  we  came  in  sight  of  Ghateauroux. 

Before  entering  the  town  we  had  still  an  adventure ;  for  we  came 
at  a  turn  in  the  road  on  a  scene  as  surprising  as  it  was  at  first  in- 
explicable. A  little  north  of  the  town,  in  a  coppice  of  box  facing 
the  south  and  west,  we  happed  suddenly  on  a  rude  encampment, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  huts  and  booths,  set  back  &otn  the  road 
and  formed,  some  of  branches  of  evergreen  trees  laid  clumsily 
together,  and  some  of  sacking  stretched  over  poles.  A  number 
of  men  and  women  of  decent  appearance  lay  on  the  short  grass 
before  the  booths,  idly  sunning  themselves ;  or  moved  about,  cooking 
and  tending  fires,  while  a  score  of  children  raced  to  and  fro  with 
noisy  shouts  and  laughter.  The  appearance  of  our  party  on  the 
scene  caused  an  instant  panic.  The  women  and  children  fled 
screaming  into  the  wood,  spreading  the  sound  of  breaking  branches 
&rther  and  farther  as  they  retreated ;  while  the  men,  a  miserable 
pale-faced  set,  drew  together,  and  seeming  half-inclined  to  fly  also, 
regarded  us  with  glances  of  fear  and  suspicion. 

Semarking  that  their  appearance  and  dress  were  not  those  of 
vagrants,  while  the  booths  seemed  to  indicate  little  skill  or  ex- 
perience in  the  builders,  I  bade  my  companions  halt,  and  advanced 
alone. 

^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  my  men  ? '  I  said,  addressing  the 
first  group  I  reached.  '  You  seem  to  have  come  a-Maying  before 
the  time.    Whence  are  you  ? ' 

^From  Ghateauroux,'  the  foremost  answered  sullenly.  His 
dress,  now  I  saw  him  nearer,  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  respectable 
townsman. 

*  Why  ? '  I  replied.     *  Have  you  no  homes  ?  * 

*  Ay,  we  have  homes,'  he  answered  with  the  same  brevity. 

*  Then  why,  in  God's  name,  are  you  here  ? '  I  retorted,  marking 
the  gloomy  air  and  downcast  faces  of  the  group.  ^  Have  you 
been  harried  ? ' 

*  Ay,  harried  by  the  Plague ! '  he  answered  bitterly.  *  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  have  not  heard  ?  In  Ghateauroux  there  is  one 
man  dead  in  three.  Take  my  advice,  sir — you  are  a  brave 
company — turn,  and  go  home  again.' 

^ Is  it  as  bad  as  that?'  I  exclaimed.  I  had  forgotten  the 
landlord's  gossip,  and  the  explanation  struck  me  with  the  force 
of  surprise. 

^  Ay,  is  it!  Do  you  see  the  blue  haze?'  he  continued,  pointing 
with  a  sudden  gesture  to  the  lower  ground  before  us,  over  which 
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a  light  pall  of  Bummery  vapour  hung  still  and  motionless,  ^  Do 
you  see  it  ?  Well,  under  that  there  is  death !  You  may  find  food  in 
Chateauroux,  and  stalls  for  your  horses,  and  a  man  to  take  money ; 
for  there  are  still  men  th^e.  But  cross  the  Indre,  and  you  will 
see  sights  worse  than  a  battle-field  a  week  old !  You  will  find  no 
living  soul  in  house  or  stable  or  church,  but  corpses  plenty.  The 
land  is  cursed !  cursed  for  heresy,  some  say !  Half  are  dead,  and 
half  are  fled  to  the  woods  I  And  if  you  do  not  die  of  the  plagae, 
you  will  starve,' 

^  God  forbid  ! '  I  muttered,  thinking  with  a  shudder  of  those 
before  us.  This  led  me  to  ask  him  if  a  party  resembling  ours  in 
number,  and  including  two  women,  had  passed  that  way.  He 
answered.  Yes,  after  sunset  the  evening  before;  that  their 
horses  were  stumbling  with  fatigue  and  the  men  swearing  in  pure 
weariness.  He  believed  that  they  had  not  entered  the  town,  but 
had  made  a  rude  encampment  half  a  mile  beyond  it ;  and  had 
again  broken  this  up,  and  ridden  southwards  two  or  three  hours 
before  our  arrival. 

*  Then  we  may  overtake  them  to-day  ? '  I  said. 

*  By  your  leave,  sir/  he  answered,  with  grave  meaning.  *  I 
think  you  are  more  likely  to  meet  them.' 

Slnrugging  my  shoulders,  I  thanked  him  shortly  and  left  him ; 
the  full  importance  of  preventing  my  men  hearing  what  I  had 
heard — ^lest  the  panic  which  possessed  these  townspeople  should 
seize  on  them  also  being  already  in  my  mind.  Nevertheless  the 
thought  came  too  late,  for  on  turning  my  horse  I  found  one  of 
the  foremost,  a  long,  8olemn-&ced  man,  had  already  found  his 
way  to  Maignan's  stirrup;  where  he  was  dilating  so  eloquently  upon 
the  enemy  which  awaited  us  southwards,  that  the  countenances 
of  half  the  troopers  were  as  long  as  his  own,  and  I  saw  nothing 
for  it  but  to  interrupt  his  oration  by  a  smart  application  of  my 
switch  to  his  shoulders.  Having  thus  stopped  him,  and  rated 
him  back  to  his  fellows,  I  gave  the  word  to  march.  The  men 
obeyed  mechamcally,  we  swung  into  a  canter,  and  for  a  moment 
the  danger  was  over. 

But  I  knew  that  it  would  recur  again  and  again.  Stealthily 
marking  the  feu^es  round  me,  and  listening  to  the  whispered  talk 
which  went  on,  I  saw  the  terror  spread  from  one  to  another. 
Voices  which  earlier  in  the  day  had  been  raised  in  song  and  jest 
grew  silent.  Grreat  reckless  fellows  of  Maignan's  following,  who 
}iad  an  oath  and  a  blow  for  aU  coipers,  and  to  whom  the  deepest 
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ford  seemed  to  be  child's  play,  rode  with  drooping  heads  and  knitted 
brows;  or  scanned  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  the  strange  haze 
before  us,  through  which  the  roofs  of  the  town,  and  here  and  there  a 
low  hill  or  line  of  poplars,  rose  to  plainer  view.  Maignan  himself, 
the  stoutest  of  the  stout,  looked  grave,  and  had  lost  his  swaggering 
air.  Only  three  persons  preserved  their  sang-froid  entire.  Ol 
these,  M.  d'Agen  rode  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing,  and  Simon  Fleix 
as  if  he  feared  nothing ;  while  Fanchette,  gazing  eagerly  forward, 
saw,  it  was  plain,  only  one  object  in  the  mist,  and  that  was  her 
mistress's  face. 

We  found  the  gates  of  the  town  open,  and  this,  which  proved  to 
be  the  herald  of  stranger  sights,  daunted  the  hearts  of  my  men 
more  than  the  most  hostile  reception.  As  we  entered,  our  horses' 
hoofs,  clattering  loudly  on  the  pavement,  awoke  a  himdred  echoes 
in  the  empty  houses  to  right  and  left.  The  main  street,  flooded  with 
sunshine,  which  made  its  desolation  seem  a  hundred  times  more 
formidable,  stretched  away  before  us,  bare  and  empty ;  or  haunted 
only  by  a  few  slinking  dogs,  and  prowling  wretches,  who  fled, 
affrighted  at  the  unaccustomed  soimds,  or  stood  and  eyed  us  list- 
lessly as  we  passed.  A  bell  tolled ;  in  the  distance  we  heard  the 
wailing  of  women.  The  silent  ways,  the  black  cross  which  marked 
every  second  door,  the  frightfiil  faces  which  once  or  twice  looked  out 
from  upper  windows  and  blasted  our  sight,  infected  my  men  with 
terror  so  profound  and  so  ungovernable  that  at  last  discipline  was 
forgotten;  and  one  shoving  his  horse  before  another  in  narrow 
places,  there  was  a  scuffle  to  be  first.  One,  and  then  a  second,  began 
to  trot.  The  trot  grew  into  a  shuffling  canter.  The  gates  of  the 
inn  lay  open,  nay  seemed  to  invite  us  to  enter;  but  no  one  turned 
or  halted.  Moved  by  a  single  impulse  we  pushed  breathlessly 
on  and  on,  until  the  open  country  was  reached,  and  we  who  had 
entered  the  streets  in  silent  awe,  swept  out  and  over  the  bridge  as 
if  the  fiend  were  at  our  heels. 

That  I  shared  in  this  flight  causes  me  no  shame  even  now,  for 
my  men  were  at  the  time  ungovernable,  as  the  best^trained  troops 
are  when  seized  by  such  panics ;  and,  moreover,  I  could  have  done 
no  good  by  remaining  in  the  town,  where  the  strength  of  the  con- 
tagion was  probably  greater  and  the  inn  larder  like  to  be  as  bare  as 
the  hillside.  Few  towns  are  without  a  hostelry  outside  the  gates 
for  the  convenience  of  knights  of  the  road  or  those  who  would 
avoid  the  dues,  and  Chateauroux  proved  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
A  short  half-mile  from  the  walls  we  drew  rein  before  a  second 
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encampment  raised  about  a  wayside  house.  It  scarcely  needed 
the  sound  of  music  mingled  with  brawling  voices  to  inform  us 
that  the  wilder  spirits  of  the  town  had  taken  refage  here,  and  were 
seeking  to  drown  in  riot  and  debauchery,  as  I  have  seen  happ^i 
in  a  besieged  place,  the  remembrance  of  the  enemy  which  stalked 
abroad  in  the  sunshine.  Our  sudden  appearance,  while  it  put  a 
stop  to  the  mimicry  of  mirth,  brought  out  a  soore  of  men  and 
women  in  every  stage  of  drunkenness  and  dishevebnent,  of  whom 
some,  with  hiccoughs  and  loose  gestures,  cried  to  us  to  join  them, 
while  others  swore  horribly  at  being  recalled  to  the  present,  which, 
with  the  future,  they  were  endeavouring  to  forget. 

I  cursed  them  in  return  for  a  pack  of  craven  wretches,  and 
threatening  to  ride  down  those  who  obstructed  us,  ordered  my 
men  forward ;  halting  eventually  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fsurther  on, 
where  a  wood  of  groundling  oaks  which  still  wore  last  year's  leaves 
afforded  fair  shelter.  Afraid  to  leave  my  men  myself,  lest  some 
should  stray  to  the  inn  and  others  desert  altogether,  I  re- 
quested M.  d'Agen  to  return  thither  with  Maignan  and  Simon, 
and  bring  us  what  forage  and  food  we  required.  This  he  did  with 
perfect  success,  though  not  until  after  a  scuffle,  in  which  Maignan 
showed  himself  a  match  for  a  hundred.  We  watered  the  horses 
at  a  neighbouring  brook,  and  assigning  two  hours  to  rest  and 
refreshment — a  great  part  of  which  M.  d'Agen  and  I  spent 
walking  up  and  down  in  moody  silence,  each  immersed  in  his  own 
thoughts — ^we  presently  took  the  road  again  with  renewed  spirits. 

But  a  panic  is  not  easily  shaken  off,  nor  is  any  fear  so  difficult 
to  combat  and  defeat  as  the  fear  of  the  invisible.  The  terrors 
which  food  and  drink  had  for  a  time  thrust  out  presently  returned 
with  sevenfold  force.  Men  looked  uneasily  in  one  another's  faces, 
and  from  them  to  the  haze  which  veiled  all  distant  objects.  They 
muttered  of  the  heat,  which  was  sudden,  strange,  and  abnormal  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  And  by-and-by  they  had  other  things  to  speak 
of.  We  met  a  man,  who  ran  beside  us  and  begged  of  us,  crying 
out  in  a  dreadful  voice  that  his  wife  and  four  children  lay  unburied 
in  the  house.  A  little  farther  on,  beside  a  well,  the  corpse  of  a 
woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast  lay  poisoning  the  water ;  she  had 
crawled  to  it  to  appease  her  thirst,  and  died  of  the  draught.  Last 
of  all,  in  a  beech-wood  near  Lotier  we  came  upon  a  lady  living  in  her 
coach,  with  one  or  two  panic-stricken  women  for  her  only  attendants. 
Her  husband  was  in  Paris,  she  told  me ;  half  her  servants  were  dead, 
the  rest  had  fled.  Still  she  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree  both 
courage  and  courtesy,  and  accepting  with  fortitude  my  reasons 
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and  excuses  for  perforce  leaving  her  in  such  a  plight,  gave  me  a 
clear  account  of  Bruhl  and  his  party,  who  had  passed  her  some 
hours  before.  The  picture  of  this  lady  gazing  after  us  with  perfect 
good-breeding,  as  we  rode  away  at  speed,  followed  by  the  lamenta- 
tions of  her  women,  remains  with  me  to  this  day;  filling  my  mind 
at  once  with  admiration  and  melancholy.  For,  as  I  learned  later, 
she  fell  ill  of  the  plague  where  we  left  her  in  the  beech-wood,  and 
died  in  a  night  with  both  her  servants. 

The  intelligence  we  had  from  her  inspired  us  to  push  forward, 
sparing  neither  spur  nor  horseflesh,  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
overtake  Bruhl  before  night  should  expose  his  captives  to  fresh 
hardships  and  dangers.  But  the  pitch  to  which  the  dismal 
sights  and  sounds  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  hundred  like  them, 
had  raised  the  fears  of  my  following  did  much  to  balk  my 
endeavours.  For  a  while,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  momen- 
tary excitement,  they  spurred  their  horses  to  the  gallop,  as  if 
their  minds  were  made  up  to  face  the  worst ;  but  presently  they 
checked  them  despite  all  my  e£Forts,  and,  lagging  slowly  and  more 
slowly,  seemed  to  lose  all  spirit  and  energy.  The  desolation 
which  met  our  eyes  on  every  side,  no  less  than  the  death-like 
stillness  which  prevailed,  even  the  birds,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  being 
silent,  chilled  the  most  reckless  to  the  heart.  Maignan's  &ce  lost 
its  colour,  his  voice  its  ring.  As  for  the  rest,  starting  at  a  sound 
and  wincing  if  a  leather  galled  them,  they  glanced  backwards 
twice  for  once  they  looked  forwards,  and  held  themselves  ready  to 
take  to  their  heels  and  be  gone  at  the  least  alarm. 

Noting  these  signs,  and  doubting  if  I  could  trust  even  Maignan, 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  change  my  place,  and  £Edling  to  the  rear, 
rode  there  mth  a  grim  fece  and  a  pistol  ready  to  my  hand.  It 
was  not  the  least  of  my  annoyances  that  M.  d'Agen  appeared  to 
be  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  apprehension  save  such  as  lay  before 
us,  and  riding  on  in  the  same  gloomy  fit  which  had  possessed 
him  from  the  moment  of  starting,  neither  sought  my  opinion 
nor  gave  his  own,  but  seemed  to  have  undergone  so  complete  and 
mysterious  a  change  that  I  could  think  of  one  thing  only  that 
could  have  power  to  effect  so  marvellous  a  transformation.  I  felt 
his  presence  a  trial  rather  than  a  help,  and  reviewing  the  course 
of  our  short  friendship,  which  a  day  or  two  before  had  been  so 
great  a  delight  to  me — as  the  friendship  of  a  young  man  conmionly 
is  to  one  growing  old — I  puzzled  myself  with  much  wondering 
whether  there  could  be  rivalry  between  us. 

Sunset,  which  was  welcome  to  my  company,  since  it  removed 
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the  haze,  which  they  regarded  with  superstitious  dread,  found  ns 
still  plodding  through  a  country  of  low  ridges  and  shallow  vallejs, 
both  jDlothed  in  oak-woods.  Its  short  brightness  died  away,  and 
with  it  my  last  hope  of  surprising  Bruhl  before  I  slept.  Darkness 
fell  upon  us  as  we  wended  our  way  slowly  down  a  steep  hillside 
where  the  path  was  so  narrow  and  difficult  as  to  permit  only  one 
to  descend  at  a  time.  A  stream  of  some  size,  if  we  might  judge 
from  the  noise  it  made,  poured  through  the  ravine  below  us,  and 
presently,  at  the  point  where  we  believed  the  crossing  to  be,  we 
espied  a  solitary  light  shining  in  the  blackness*  To  proceed  &r- 
ther  was  impossible,  for  the  ground  grew  more  and  more  preci- 
pitous ;  and,  seeing  this,  I  bade  Maignan  dismount,  and  leaving  us 
where  we  were,  go  for  a  guide  to  the  house  from  which  the  light 
issued. 

He  obeyed,  and  plunging  into  the  night,  which  in  that  pit 
between  the  hills  was  of  an  inky  darkness,  presently  returned 
with  a  peasant  and  a  lanthom.  I  was  about  to  bid  the  man  guide 
us  to  the  ford,  or  to  some  level  ground  where  we  could  picket 
the  horses,  when  Maignan  gleefully  cried  out  that  he  had  news. 
I  asked  what  news. 

'  Speak  up,  tnanant ! '  he  said,  holding  up  his  lanthom  so  that 
the  light  fell  on  the  man's  haggard  face  and  unkempt  hair.  ^  Tell 
his  Excellency  what  you  have  told  me,  or  I  will  skin  you  alive, 
Uttle  man ! ' 

*  Your  other  party  came  to  the  ford  an  hour  before  sunset,' 
the  peasant  answered,  staring  dully  at  us.  ^  I  saw  them  coming, 
and  hid  myself.  They  quarrelled  by  the  ford.  Some  were  for 
crossing,  and  some  not.' 

*  They  had  ladies  with  them  ? '  M.  d'Agen  said  suddenly. 

*  Ay,  two,  your  Excellency,'  the  clown  answered,  ^  riding  like 
men.  In  the  end  they  did  not  cross  for  fear  of  the  plague,  but 
turned  up  the  river,  and  rode' westwards  towards  St.  Gaultier.' 

*  St.  Gaultier ! '  I  said.  *  Where  is  that  ?  'WTiere  does  the 
road  to  it  go  to  besides  ? ' 

But  the  peasant's  knowledge  was  confined  to  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. He  knew  no  world  beyond  St.  Gaultier,  and  could  not 
answer  my  question.  I  was  about  to  bid  him  show  us  the  way 
down,  when  Maignan  cried  out  that  he  knew  more. 

*  What  ? '  I  asked. 

'Amidieu!  he  heard  them  say  where  they  were  going  to 
spend  the  night ! ' 

^Ha!' I  cried,     *  Where?' 
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^In  an  old  ruined  castle  two  leagues  from  this,  and  be- 
tween here  and  St.  Graultier/  the  equerry  answered,  forgetting 
in  his  triumph  both  plague  and  panic.  'What  do  you  say  to 
that,  your  Excellency  ?  It  is  so,  sirrah,  is  it  not  ? '  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  peasant.  'Speak,  Master  Jacques,  or  I  will  roast 
you  before  a  slow  fire!' 

But  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  answer.  Leaping  to  the 
ground,  I  took  the  Cid's  rein  on  my  arm,  and  cried  impatiently  to 
the  man  to  lead  us  down. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' 

LECTURE  m. 

Sm  JOHN  HAWKINS    AND  PHILIP  THE  SECOND. 

MY  LAST  lecture  left  Hawkins  preparing  to  start  on  his  third  and, 
as  it  proved,  most  eventful  voyage,  I  mentioned  that  he  was 
joined  by  a  young  relation  of  whom  I  must  say  a  few  preliminary 
words.  Francis  Drake  was  a  Devonshire  man,  like  Hawkins  himself 
and  Baleigh  and  Davis  and  Gilbert,  and  many  other  famous  men 
of  those  days.  He  was  bom  at  Tavistock  somewhere  about  1540. 
He  told  Camden  that  he  was  of  mean  extraction.  He  meant 
merely  that  he  was  proud  of  his  parents  and  made  no  idle  pre- 
tensions to  noble  birth.  His  father  was  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  must  have  stood  well  with  him,  for  Francis  BusseU, 
the  heir  of  the  earldom,  was  the  boy's  godfather.  From  him 
Drake  took  his  Christian  name.  The  Drakes  were  early  converts 
to  Protestantism.  Trouble  rising  at  Tavistock  on  the  Six  Articles 
Bill,  they  removed  to  Kent,  where  the  father,  probably  through 
Lord  Bedford's  influence,  was  appointed  a  lay  chaplain  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  fleet  at  Chatham.  In  the  next  reign  when  the  Protestants 
were  uppermost  he  was  ordained  and  became  vicar  of  Upnor  on  the 
Medway.  Young  Francis  took  early  to  the  water,  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  a  ship-master  trading  to  the  Channel  ports,  who 
took  him  on  board  his  ship  and  bred  him  as  a  sailor.  The  boy  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  his  patron  when  he  died  left  Drake  his 
vessel  in  his  will.  For  several  years  Drake  stuck  steadily  to  his  coast- 
ing work,  made  money,  and  made  a  solid  reputation.  His  ambition 
grew  with  his  success.  The  sea-going  English  were  all  full  of 
Hawkins  and  his  West  Indian  exploits.  The  Hawkinses  and  the 
Drakes  were  near  relations.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  another 
expedition,  and  having  obtained  his  cousin's  consent,  Francis 
Drake  sold  his  brig,  bought  the  Judith,  a  handier  and  faster 
vessel,  and  with  a  few  stout  sailors  from  the  river  went  down  to 
Plymouth  and  joined. 

>  FoTur  Lectures  delivered  at  Ozfordi  Eaater  TenD,  1893. 
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De  Silva  had  sent  word  to  Philip  that  Hawkins  was  again 
going  out,  and  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  him. 
Suspecting  nothing,  Hawkins  with  his  four  consorts  sailed,  as 
before,  in  October  1567.  The  start  was  ominous.  He  was  caught 
and  badly  knocked  about  by  an  equinoctial  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
He  lost  his  boats.  The  Jestia  strained  her  timbers  and  leaked, 
and  he  so  little  liked  the  look  of  things  that  he  even  thought  of 
turning  back  and  giving  up  the  expedition  for  the  season.  How*- 
ever,  the  weather  mended.  They  put  themselves  to  rights  at  the 
Canaries,  picked  up  their  spirits,  and  proceeded.  The  slave-catching 
was  managed  successfally,  though  with  some  increased  difficulty. 
The  cargo  with  equal  success  was  disposed  of  at  the  Spanish 
settlements.  At  one  place  the  planters  came  o£f  in  their  boats  at 
night  to  buy.  At  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  where  the  most  imperative 
orders  had  been  sent  to  forbid  his  admittance,  Hawkins  landed  a 
force  as  before  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  of  course  with  the 
connivancQ  of  the  settlers.  At  Garthagena  he  was  similarly 
ordered  off,  and  as  Garthagena  was  strongly  fortified  he  did  not 
venture  to  meddle  with  it.  But  elsewhere  he  foimd  ample 
markets  for  Ids  wares.  He  sold  all  his  blacks.  By  this  and  by 
other  dealings  he  had  collected  what  is  described  as  a  vast  treasure 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  The  hurricane  season  was  approaching 
and  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  homewards  with  his  spoils  in  the 
fear  of  being  overtaken  by  it.  Unluckily  for  him  he  had  lingered 
too  long.  He  had  passed  the  west  point  of  Cuba  and  was  working 
up  the  back  of  the  island  when  a  hurricane  came  down  on  him. 
Hie  gale  lasted  four  days.  The  ships'  bottoms  were  foul  and  they 
could  make  no  way.  Spars  were  lost  and  rigging  carried  away. 
The  Je8U8^  which  had  not  been  seaworthy  all  along,  leaked  worse 
than  ever  and  lost  her  rudder.  Hawkins  looked  for  some  port  in 
Florida,  but  found  the  coast  shallow  and  dangerous,  and  was  at  last 
obliged  to  run  for  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

San  Juan  de  Ulloa  is  a  few  miles  only  from  Vera  Cruz.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  port  of  Mexico,  through  which  all  the 
traffic  passed  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country,  and 
was  thus  a  place  of  some  consequence.  It  stands  on  a  small  bay 
facing  towards  the  north.  Across  the  mouth  of  this  bay  lies  a 
narrow  ridge  of  sand  and  shingle,  half  a  mile  long,  which  acts  as 
a  natural  breakwater  and  forms  the  harbour.  This  ridge^  or  island 
as  it  was  called,  was  uninhabited,  but  it  had  been  faced  on  the 
inner  front  by  a  wall.    The  water  was  deep  alongside,  and  vessels 
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could  thus  lie  in  perfect  security,  secured  by  their  cables  to  rings 
let  into  the  masonry. 

The  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  north,  bringing  in  a  heavy 
surf  on  the  back  of  the  island.  There  was  an  opening  at  both 
ends,  but  only  one  available  for  vessels  of  large  draught.  In  this 
the  channel  was  narrow,  and  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the  break- 
water would  completely  command  it.  The  town  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

Into  a  Spanish  port  thus  constructed  Hawkins  entered  with 
his  battered  squadron  on  September  16,  1568.  He  could  not 
have  felt  entirely  easy.  But  he  probably  thought  that  he  had 
no  ill  will  to  fear  from  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  meddle  with 
him.  His  ill  star  had  brought  him  there  at  a  time  when 
Alvarez  de  Ba9an,  the  same  officer  who  had  destroyed  the  English 
ships  at  G-ibraltar,  was  daily  expected  from  Spain — sent  by  Philip, 
as  it  proved,  specially  to  look  for  him.  Hawkins,  when  he 
appeared  outside,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  Spanish  admiral, 
and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  he  had  been  allowed  to 
enter.    The  error  was  quickly  discovered  on  both  sides. 

Though  still  ignorant  that  he  was  himself  De  Ba9an's  particular 
object,  yet  De  Ba9an  was  the  last  officer  whom  in  his  crippled 
condition  he  would  have  cared  to  encounter.  Several  Spanish 
merchantmen  were  in  the  port  richly  loaded:  with  these  of 
course  he  did  not  meddle,  though,  if  reinforced,  they  might 
perhaps  meddle  with  him.  As  his  best  resource  he  despatched 
a  courier  on  the  instant  to  Mexico  to  inform  the  viceroy  of  his 
arrival,  to  say  that  he  had  an  English  squadron  with  him ;  that 
he  had  been  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  and  need  of  repairs ; 
that  the  Queen  was  an  ally  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  that  as  he 
understood  a  Spanish  fleet  was  likely  soon  to  arrive,  he  begged 
the  viceroy  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  disputes. 

As  yet,  as  I  said  in  the  last  lecture,  there  was  no  Inquisition  in 
Mexico.  It  was  established  there  three  years  later  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  English.  But  so  far  there  was  no  ill  will  towards 
the  English — rather  the  contrary.  Hawkins  had  hurt  no  one,  and 
the  negro  trading  had  been  eminently  popular.  The  viceroy 
might  perhaps  have  connived  at  Hawkins's  escape,  but  again  by  ill 
fortune  he  was  himself  under  orders  of  recall,  and  his  successor 
was  coming  out  in  this  particular  fleet  with  De  Ba^an. 

Had  he  been  well  disposed  and  free  to  act  it  would  still  have 
been  too  late,  for  the  very  next  morning,  September  17,  De  Bafan 
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was  off  the  harbour  mouth  with  thirteen  heavily  armed  galleons 
and  frigates.  The  smallest  of  them  carried  probably  200  men, 
and  the  odds  were  now  tremendous.  Hawkins's  vessels  lay  ranged 
along  the  inner  bank  or  wall  of  the  island.  He  instantly  occupied 
the  island  itself  and  mounted  guns  at  the  point  covering  the 
way  in.  He  then  sent  a  boat  off  to  De  Ba9an  to  say  that  he  was 
an  Englishman,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  port,  and  must 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  fleet  till  he  was  assured  that 
there  was  to  be  no  violence.  It  was  a  strong  measure  to  shut  a 
Spanish  admiral  out  of  a  Spanish  port  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
Still  the  way  in  was  difficult,  and  could  not  be  easily  forced  if 
resolutely  defended.  The  northerly  wind  was  rising ;  if  it  blew 
into  a  gale  the  Spaniards  would  be  on  a  lee  shore.  Under 
desperate  circumstances,  desperate  things  will  be  done.  Hawkins 
in  his  subsequent  report  thus  explains  his  dilemma  :— 

*"  I  was  in  two  difficulties.  Either  I  must  keep  them  out  of 
the  port,  which  with  God's  grace  I  could  easily  have  done,  in  which 
case  with  a  northerly  wind  rising  they  would  have  been  wrecked, 
and  I  should  have  been  answerable ;  or  I  must  risk  their  playing 
false,  which  on  the  whole  I  preferred  to  do.' 

The  northerly  gale  it  appears  did  not  rise,  or  the  English 
commander  might  have  preferred  the  first  alternative.  Three 
days  passed  in  negotiation.  De  Bapan  and  Don  Enriquez  the 
new  viceroy  were  naturally  anxious  to  get  into  shelter  out  of  a 
dangerous  position,  and  were  equally  desirous  not  to  promise  any 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  final  agreement  was' 
that  De  Bagan  and  the  fleet  should  enter  without  opposition. 
Hawkins  might  stay  till  he  had  repaired  his  damages  and  buy 
and  sell  what  he  wanted ;  and  further,  as  long  as  they  remained 
the  English  were  to  keep  possession  of  the  island.  This  article 
Hawkins  says  was  long  resisted,  but  was  consented  to  at  last. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  with  the  island  in  their  hands  the 
Spaniards  had  only  to  cut  the  English  cables,  and  they  would 
have  driven  ashore  across  the  harbour. 

The  treaty  so  drawn  was  formally  signed.  Hostages  were  given 
on  both  sides,  and  De  Ba^an  came  in.  The  two  fleets  were  moored 
as  £eu:  apart  from  each  other  as  the  size  of  the  port  would  allow. 
Courtesies  were  exchanged  and  for  two  days  all  went  well.  It  is 
likely  that  the  viceroy  and  the  admiral  did  not  at  first  know  that 
it  was  the  very  man  whom  they  had  been  sent  out  to  sink  or  cap- 
ture who  was  lying  so  close  to  them.  When  they  did  know  it 
they  may  have  looked  on  him  as  a  pirate  with  whom,  as  with 
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heretics,  there  was  no  need  to  keep  faith.  Any  way  the  rat  was  in 
the  trap,  and  De  Ba^an  did  not  mean  to  let  him  out.  The  Jesus 
lay  furthest  in ;  the  Minion  lay  beyond  her  towards  the  entrance, 
moored  apparently  to  a  ring  on  the  quay,  but  free  to  move ;  and 
the  Judith,  further  out  again,  moored  in  the  same  way.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  two  small  vessels  remaining. 

De  Bapan  made  his  preparations  silently,  covered  by  the  town. 
He  had  men  in  abundance  ready  to  act  where  he  should  direct.  On 
the  third  day,  the  20th  of  September,  at  noon,  the  Minion's  crew 
had  gone  to  dinner,  when  they  saw  a  large  hulk  of  900  tons  slowly 
towing  up  alongside  of  them.  Not  liking  such  a  neighbour,  they 
had  their  cable  ready  to  slip  and  began  to  set  their  canvas.  On 
a  sudden,  shots  and  cries  were  heard  from  the  town.  Parties  of 
English  who  were  on  land  were  set  upon ;  many  were  killed ;  the 
rest  were  seen  flinging  themselves  into  the  water  and  swimming 
off  to  the  ships.  At  the  same  instant  the  guns  of  the  galleons  and 
on  the  shore  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  Jestua  and  her  consorts, 
and  in  the  smoke  and  confusion  three  hundred  Spaniards  swarmed 
out  of  the  hulk  and  sprang  on  the  Minion's  decks.  The  Minion's 
men  instantly  cut  them  down  or  drove  them  overboard,  hoisted 
sail,  and  forced  their  way 'out  of  the  harbour,  followed  by  the 
Judith.  The  Jesua  was  left  alone,  unable  to  stir.  She  defended 
herself  desperately.  In  the  many  actions  which  were  fought 
afterwards  between  the  English  and  the  Spaniards,  there  was  never 
any  more  gallant  or  more  severe.  De  Ba9an's  own  ship  was  sunk 
and  the  vice-admiral  was  set  on  fire.  The  Spanish,  having  an 
enormous  advantage  in  numbers,  were  able  to  land  a  force  on  the 
island,  seize  the  English  battery  there,  cut  down  the  gunners,  and 
turn  the  guns  close  at  hand  on  the  devoted  Jesus.  Still  she  fought 
on^  defeating  every  attempt  to  board,  till  at  length  De  Ba^an  sent 
down  fire-ships  on  her,  and  then  the  end  came.  All  that  Hawkins 
had  made  by  his  voyage,  money,  bullion,  the  ship  herself,  had  to 
be  left  to  their  fate.  Hawkins  himself  with  the  survivors  of  the 
crew  took  to  their  boats,  dashed  through  the  enemy,  who  vainly 
tried  to  take  them,  and  struggled  out  after  the  Minion  and  the 
Judith.  It  speaks  ill  for  De  Ba9an  that  with  so  large  a  force 
at  his  command,  and  in  such  a  position,  a  single  Englishman 
escaped  to  tell  the  story. 

Even  when  outside  Hawkins's  situation  was  still  critical  and 
might  well  be  called  desperate.  The  Judith  was  but  fifty  tons ; 
the  Minion  not  above  a  hundred.  They  were  now  crowded  up 
with  men.    They  had  little  water  on  board,  and  there  had  been  no 
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time  to  refill  their  store-cliests,  or  fit  themselves  for  sea.  Happily 
the  weather  was  moderate.  If  the  wind  had  risen,  nothing  could 
have  saved  them.  They  anchored  two  miles  ofif  to  put  themselves 
in  some  sort  of  *order.  The  Spanish  fleet  did  not  venture  to 
molest  further  so  desperate  a  foe.  On  Saturday  the  25th 
they  set  sail,  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  turn.  To  attempt  an 
ocean  voyage  as  they  were  would  be  certain  destruction,  yet  they 
could  not  trust  longer  to  Pe  Ba^an's  cowardice  or  forbearance. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  a  shelter  of  some  kind  somewhere  on 
the  east  side  of  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might 
obtain  provisions.  They  reached  the  place  on  October  8,  but 
found  nothing.  English  sailors  have  never  been  wanting  in  reso- 
lution. They  knew  that  if  they  all  remained  on  board  every  one 
of  them  must  starve.  A  hundred  volunteered  to  land  and  take 
their  chance.  The  rest  on  short  rations  might  hope  to  make  their 
way  home.  The  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  hundred  men  were 
put  on  shore.  They  wandered  for  a  few  days  in  the  woods,  feeding 
on  roots  and  berries,  and  shot  at  by  the  Indians.  At  length  they 
reached  a  Spanish  station,  where  they  were  taken  and  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  There  was,  as  I  said,  no  Holy  Office  as  yet 
in  Mexico.  The  new  viceroy,  though  he  had  been  in  the  fight  at 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  was  not  implacable.  They  were  treated  at  first 
with  humanity ;  they  were  fed,  clothed,  taken  care  of,  and  then 
distributed  among  the  plantations.  Some  were  employed  as  over- 
seers, some  as  mechanics.  Others,  who  understood  any  kind  of 
business,  were  allowed  to  settle  in  towns,  niake  money,  and  even 
marry  and  establish  themselves.  Perhaps  Philip  heard  of  it,  and 
was  afraid  that  so  many  heretics  might  introduce  the  plague.  The 
quiet  time  lasted  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  those  years  the  In- 
quisitors arrived,  and  then,  as  if  these  poor  men  had  been  the 
special  object  of  that  delightful  institution,  they  were  hunted 
up,  thrown  into  dungeons,  examined  on  their  faith,  tortured,  some 
burnt  in  an  avJU)  da  /$,  some  lashed  through  the  streets  of 
Mexico  naked  on  horseback  and  returned  to  their  prisons.  Those 
who  did  not  die  under  this  pious  treatment  were  passed  over  to  the 
Holy  Office  at  Seville  and  were  condemned  to  the  galleys. 

Here  I  leave  them  for  the  moment — ^we  shall  presently  hear 
of  them  again  in  a  very  singular  connection.  The  Minion  and 
Judith  meanwhile  pursued  their  melancholy  way.  They  parted 
company.  The  Judith  being  the  better  sailor  arrived  first,  and 
reached  Plymouth  in  December  torn  and  tattered.  Drake  rode  off 
post  imimediately  to  carry  the  bad  news  to  London.   The  Minion's 
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fate  was  worse.  She  made  her  course  through  the  Bahama  Chamiel, 
her  crew  dying  as  if  struck  with  a  pestilence,  till  at  last  there  were 
hardly  men  enough  left  to  handle  the  sails.  They  fell  too&r  south 
for  England,  and  at  length  had  to  put  into  Vigo,  where  their 
probable  fate  would  be  a  Spanish  prison.  Happily  they  found 
other  English  vessels  in  the  roads  there*  Fresh  hands  were  put  on 
board  and  fresh  provisions.  With  these  supplies  Hawkins  reached 
Mount's  Bay  a  month  later  than  the  Jvdith^  in  January  1569. 

Drake  had  told  the  story,  and  all  England  was  ringing  with  it. 
Englishmen  always  think  their  own  countrymen  are  in  the  right. 
The  Spaniards,  already  in  evil  odour  with  the  sea-going  popula- 
tion, were  accused  of  abominable  treachery.  The  splendid  fight 
which  Hawkins  had  made  raised  him  into  a  national  idol,  and 
though  he  had  suffered  financially,  his  loss  was  made  up  in  repu- 
tation and  authority.  Every  privateer  in  the  West  was  eager  to 
serve  under  the  leadership  of  the  hero  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  He 
speedily  found  himself  in  command  of  a  large  irregular  squadron, 
and  even  Cecil  recognised  his  consequence.  His  chief  and  con- 
stant anxiety  was  for  the  comrades  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and 
he  talked  of  a  new  expedition  to  recover  them,  or  revenge  them  if 
they  had  been  killed — but  all  things  had  to  wait.  They  probably 
found  means  of  communicating  with  him,  and  as  long  as  there  was 
no  Inquisition  in  Mexico  he  may  have  learnt  that  there  was  no 
immediate  occasion  for  action. 

Elizabeth  put  a  brave  face  on  her  disappointment.  She  knew 
that  she  was  surrounded  with  treason,  but  she  knew  also  that  the 
boldest  course  was  the  safest.  She  had  taken  Alva's  money  and 
was  less  than  ever  inclined  to  restore  it.  She  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain  in  the  arrest  of  the  Spanish  and  English  ships  and  cargoes. 
Alva  would  not  encourage  Philip  to  declare  war  with  England  till 
the  Netherlands  were  completely  reduced,  and  Philip  with  his 
leaden  foot  (pi6  de  plomo)  always  preferred  patience  and  intrigue. 
Time  and  he  and  the  Pope  were  three  powers,  which  in  the  end 
he  thought  would  prove  irresistible,  and  indeed  it  seemed  after 
Hawkins's  return  as  if  Philip  would  turn  out  to  be  right.  The 
presence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  England  had  set  in  flame  the 
Catholic  nobles.  The  wages  of  Alva's  troops  had  been  wrung  some- 
how out  of  the  wretched  Provinces,  and  his  supreme  ability  and 
inexorable  resolution  were  steadily  grinding  down  the  revolt. 
Every  port  in  Holland  and  Zealand  was  in  Alva*s  hands. 
Elizabeth'is  throne  was  undermined  by  the  Bidolfi  conspiracy,  the 
most  dangerous  which  she  had  ever  had  to  encounter.    The  only 
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Protestant  fighting  power  left  on  the  sea,  which  could  be  entirely 
depended  on,  was  in  the  privateer  fleet  sailing,  most  of  them, 
under  a  commission  from  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

This  fleet  was  the  strangest  phenomenon  in  naval  history.  It 
was  half  Dutch,  half  English,  with  a  flavour  of  Huguenot,  and  was 
commanded  by  a  Flemish  noble,  Count  de  la  Mark,  Its  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Downs  or  Dover  roads,  where  it  could  watch 
the  narrow  seas,  and  seize  every  Spanish  ship  that  passed  which 
was  not  too  strong  to  be  meddled  with.  The  cargoes  taken  were 
openly  sold  in  Dover  market.  If  the  Spanish  ambassador  is  to  be 
believed  in  a  complaint  which  he  addressed  to  Cecil,  Spanish 
gentlemen  taken  prisoners  were  set  up  to  public  auction  there  for 
the  ransom  which  they  would  fetch,  and  were  disposed  of  for  one 
hundred  pounds  each.  If  Alva  sent  cruisers  firom  Antwerp  to  bum 
them  out,  they  retreated  under  the  guns  of  Dover  Castle.  Boving 
squadrons  of  them  flew  down  to  the  Spanish  coasts,  pillaged 
churches,  carried  off  church  plate,  and  the  captains  drank  success 
to  piracy  at  their  banquet  out  of  chalices.  The  Spanish  merchants 
at  last  estimated  the  property  destroyed  at  three  millions,  and  they 
said  that  if  their  flag  could  no  longer  protect  them  they  must 
decline  to  make  further  contracts  for  the  supply  of  the  Netherlands 
army. 

It  was  life  or  death  to  Elizabeth.  The  Bidolfi  plot,  an  elaborate 
and  far-reaching  conspiracy  to  give  her  crown  to  Mary  Stuart  and 
to  make  away  with  heresy,  was  all  but  complete.  The  Pope  and 
Philip  had  approved ;  Alva  was  to  invade ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  to  head  an  insurrection  in  the  Eastern  counties.  Never  had 
she  been  in  greater  danger.  Elizabeth  was  herself  to  be  mur- 
dered. The  intention  was  known,  but  the  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy  had  been  kept  so  secret  that  she  had  not  evidence 
enough  to  take  measures  to  protect  herself.  The  privateers  at 
Dover  were  a  sort  of  protection ;  they  would  at  least  make  Alva's 
crossing  more  difficult ;  but  the  most  pressing  exigency  was  the 
discovery  of  the  details  of  the  treason.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  concession ;  the  only  salvation  was  in  daring. 

At  Antwerp  there  was  a  certain  Doctor  Story,  maintained  by 
Alva  there  to  keep  a  watch  on  English  heretics.  Story  had  been 
a  persecutor  under  Mary,  and  had  defended  heretic  burning  in 
Elizabeth's  first  parliament.  He  had  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
had  left  the  country,  and  had  taken  to  treason.  Cecil  wanted 
evidence,  and  this  man  he  knew  could  give  it.  A  pretended  in- 
former brought  StOTy  word  th^t  there  was  an  English  vessel  in  th^ 
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Scheldt  which  he  would  find  worth  examining.  Story  was  tempted 
on  board.  The  hatches  were  closed  over  him.  He  was  delivered 
two  days  after  at  the  Tower,  when  his  secrets  were  squeezed  out  of 
him  by  the  rack  and  he  was  then  hanged. 

Something  was  learnt,  but  less,  still,  than  Cecil  needed  to 
take  measures  to  protect  the  Queen.  And  now  once  more,  and  in  a 
new  character,  we  are  to  meet  John  Hawkins.  Three  years  had 
passed  since  the  catastrophe  at  San  Juan  de  UUoa.  He  bad 
learnt  to  his  sorrow  that  his  poor  companions  had  £Eillen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Office  at  last;  had  been  burnt,  lashed, 
starved  in  dungeons  or  worked  in  chains  in  the  Seville  yards ;  and 
his  heart,  not  a  veiy  tender  one,  bled  at  the  thoughts  of  them. 
The  finest  feature  in  the  seamen  of  those  days  was  their  devotion 
to  one  another.  Hawkins  determined  that,  one  way  or  other, 
these  old  comrades  of  his  should  be  rescued.  Entreaties  were 
useless;  force  was  impossible.  There  might  still  be  a  chance 
with  cunning.  He  would  risk  anything,  even  the  loss  of  his  sotil, 
to  save  them. 

De  Silva  had  left  England.  The  Spanish  ambassador  was  now 
Don  Gruerau  or  Gerald  de  Espes,  and  to  him  had  fallen  the  task 
of  watching  and  directing  the  conspiracy.  Philip  was  to  give 
the  signal,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  CathoUc  peers  were  to  rise 
and  proclaim  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Success  would  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  disaffection  in  England  itself ;  and  the  ambassador's 
business  was  to  welcome  and  encourage  all  symptoms  of  discontent. 
Hawkins  knew  generally  what  was  going  on,  and  he  saw  in  it  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  Philip  on  his  weak  side.  Having  been 
so  much  in  the  Canaries,  he  probably  spoke  Spanish  fluently.  He 
called  on  Don  Gruerau,  and  with  audacious  coolness  represented 
that  he  and  many  of  his  friends  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Queen's 
service.  He  said  he  had  found  her  faithless  and  ungrateful,  and 
he  and  they  would  gladly  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  if  the  King  of  Spain  would  receive  them.  For  himself,  he 
would  undertake  to  bring  over  the  whole  privateer  fleet  of  the 
West,  and  in  return  he  asked  for  nothing  but  the  release  of  a  few 
poor  English  seamen  who  were  in  prison  at  Seville. 

Don  Guerau  was  full  of  the  belief  that  the  whole  nation  was 
ready  to  rebel.  He  eagerly  swallowed  the  bait  which  Hawkins 
threw  to  him.  He  wrote  to  Alva,  he  wrote  to  Philip's  secretary, 
Cayas,  expatiating  on  the  importance  of  securing  such  an  addition 
to  their  party.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  Hawkins  had  been 
a  pirate,  but  piracy  was  a  common  fault  of  the  English,  and  no 
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wonder  when  the  Spaniards  submitted  to  being  plundered  so 
meekly ;  the  man  who  was  o£Fering  his  services  was  bold,  resolute, 
capable,  and  had  great  influence  with  the  English  sailors;  he 
strongly  advised  that  such  a  recruit  should  be  encouraged. 

Alva  would  not  listen.  Philip,  who  shuddered  at  the  very  name 
of  Hawkins,  was  incredulous.  Don  Gruerau  had  to  tell  Sir  John 
that  the  King  at  present  declined  his  offer,  but  advised  him  to  go 
himself  to  Madrid  or  to  send  some  confidential  friend  with  assur- 
ances and  explanations. 

Another  figure  now  enters  on  the  scene,  a  George  Fitzwilliam. 
I  do  not  know  who  he  was  or  why  Hawkins  chose  him  for  his 
purpose.  The  Duke  of  Feria  was  one  of  Philip's  most  trusted 
ministers.  He  had  married  an  English  lady  who  had  been  a  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Mary.  It  is  possible  that  Fitzwilliam  had 
some  acquaintance  with  her  or  with  her  family.  At  any  rate  he 
went  to  the  Spanish  court ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Ferias ; 
he  won  their  confidence,  and  by  their  means  was  admitted  to  an 
interview  with  Philip,  He  represented  Hawkins  as  a  faithful 
Catholic  who  was  indignant  at  the  progress  of  heresy  in  England, 
who  was  eager  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
elevation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  able  and  willing  to  carry 
along  with  him  the  great  Western  privateer  fleet  which  had 
become  so  dreadful  to  the  Spanish  mind.  PhiUp  Ustened  and 
was  interested.  It  was  only  natural,  he  thought,  that  heretics 
should  be  robbers  and  pirates.  If  they  could  be  recovered  .to  the 
Church,  their  bad  habits  would  leave  them.  The  English  navy  was 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  intended  invasion.  Still  Hawkins ! 
The  Achines  of  his  nightmares!  It  could  not  be.  He  asked 
Fitzwilliam  if  his  friend  was  acquainted  with  the  Queen  of  Scots 
or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Fitzwilliam  was  obliged  to  say  that  he 
was  not.  The  credentials  of  John  Hawkins  were  his  own  right 
hand.  He  was  making  the  King  a  magnificent  offer:  nothing 
less  than  a  squadron  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  world — ^not  perhaps 
in  the  best  condition,  he  added,  with  cool  British  impudence, 
owing  to  the  Queen's  parsimony,  but  easily  to  be  put  in  order 
again  if  the  King  would  pay  the  seamen's  wages  and  advance 
some  money  for  repairs.  The  release  of  a  few  poor  prisoners  was 
a  small  price  to  ask.  for  such  a  service. 

The  King  was  still  wary,  watching  the  bait  like  an  old  pike, 
but  hesitating  to  seize  it ;  but  the  duke  and  duchess  were  willing 
to  be  themselves  securities  for  Fitzwilliam's  faith,  and  Philip 
promised  at  last  that  if  Hawkins  would  send  him  a  letter  of 
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recommendation  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself,  he  would  then 
see  what  could  be  done.  The  Ferias  were  dangerously  enthusi- 
astic. They  talked  freely  to  Fitzwilliam  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  prospects.  They  trusted  him  with  letters  and  presents 
to  her  which  would  secure  his  admittance  to  her  confidence. 
Hawkins  had  sent  him  over  for  the  single  purpose  of  cheating 
Philip  into  releasing  his  comrades  from  the  Inquisition ;  and  he 
had  been  introduced  to  secrets  of  high  political  moment ;  like 
Saul,  the  son  of  Eish,  he  had  gone  to  seek  his  father's  asses  and 
he  had  found  a  kingdom.  Fitzwilliam  hurried  home  with  his 
letters  and  his  news.  Things  were  now  serious.  Hawkins  could 
act  no  further  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  consulted  CeciL 
Cecil  consulted  the  Queen,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  practice,  as 
it  was  called,  should  be  carried  further.  It  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  secret. 

Very  treacherous,  think  some  good  people.    Well,  there  are 
times  when  one  admires  even  treachery — 

nee  lex  est  justior  ulla 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

King  Philip  was  confessedly  preparing  to  encourage  an  English 
subject  in  treason  to  his  sovereign.  Was  it  so  wrong  to  hoist  the 
engineer  with  his  own  petard  ?  Was  it  wrong  of  Hamlet  to  finger 
the  packet  of  Kosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  and  rewrite  his  uncle's 
despatch  ?  Let  us  have  done  with  cant  in  these  matters.  Mary 
Stuart  was  at  Sheffield  Castle  in  charge  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  and 
FitzwiUiam  could  not  see  her  without  an  order  from  the  Crown. 
Shrewsbury,  though  loyal  to  Elizabeth,  was  notoriously  well  in- 
clined to  Mary,  and  therefore  could  not  be  taken  into  confidence. 
In  writing  to  him  Cecil  merely  said  that  friends  of  Fitzwilliam's 
were  in  prison  in  Spain ;  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  inter- 
cede for  them,  Philip  might  be  induced  to  let  them  go.  He 
might  therefore  allow  Fitzwilliam  to  have  a  private  audience  with 
that  Queen.  ^ 

Thus  armed,  Fitzwilliam  went  down  to  Sheffield.  He  was 
introduced.  He  began  with  presenting  Mary  with  the  letters  and 
remembrances  from  the  Ferias,  which  at  once  opened  her  heart. 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  suspect  a  friend  of  the  duke  and 
duchess.  She  was  delighted  at  receiving  a  visitor  from  the  court 
of  Spain.  She  was  prudent  enough  to  avoid  dangerous  confidences, 
but  she  said  she  was  always  pleased  when  she  could  do  a  service 
to  Englishmen,  and  with  all  her  heart  would  intercede  for  the 
prisoners.      She  wrote  to  Philip,  she  wrote  to  the  duke  and 
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duchess,  and  gave  the  letters  to  Fitzwilliam  to  deliver.  He  took 
them  to  London,  called  on  Don  Grerald,  and  told  him  of  his  success. 
Don  Grerald  also  wrote  to  his  master,  wrote  unguardedly,  and  also 
trusted  FitzwQHam  with  the  despatch. 

The  various  packets  were  taken  first  to  Cecil,  and  were  next 
shown  to  the  Queen.  They  were  then  returned  to  Fitzwilliam, 
who  once  more  went  off  with  them  to  Madrid.  If  the  letters  pro- 
duced the  expected  effect,  Cecil  calmly  observed  that  divers 
commodities  would  ensue.  English  sailors  would  be  released  from 
the  Inquisition  and  the  galleys.  The  enemy's  intentions  would  be 
discovered.  If  the  King  of  Spain  could  be  induced  to  do  as  Fitz- 
william had  suggested,  and  assist  in  the  repairs  of  the  ships  at 
Plymouth,  credit  would  be  obtained  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
could  be  employed  to  his  own  detriment.  If  Alva  attempted  the 
projected  invasion,  Hawkins  might  take  the  ships  as  if  to  escort 
him,  and  then  do  some  notable  exploit  in  mid-Channel. 

You  will  observe  the  downright  directness  of  Cecil,  Hawkins, 
and  the  other  parties  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  wrapping  up 
their  intentions  in  fine  phrases,  no  parade  of  justification.  They 
went  straight  to  their  point.  It  was  very  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  those  stem  dangerous  times.  They  looked  facts  in  the 
£ax;e,  and  did  what  fact  required.  All  really  happened  exactly 
as  I  have  described  it :  the  story  is  told  in  letters  and  documents 
of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

We  will  follow  Fitzwilliam.  He  arrived  at  the  Spanish  Court 
at  the  moment  when  Kidolfi  had  brought  from  Kome  the  Pope's 
blessing  on  the  conspiracy.  The  final  touches  were  being  added 
by  the  Spanish  Council  of  State.  All  was^  hope ;  all  was  the 
credulity  of  enthusiasm!  Mary  Stuart's  letter  satisfied  Philip. 
The  prisoners  were  dismissed,  each  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
An  agreement  was  formally  drawn  and  signed  in  the  Escurial  in 
which  Philip  gave  Hawkins  a  pardon  for  his  misdemeanours  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  patent  for  a  Spanish  peerage,  and  a  letter  of  credit 
for  40,0002.  to  put  the  privateers  in  a  condition  to  do  service,  and 
the  money  was  actually  paid  by  Philip's  London  agent.  Admitted 
as  he  now  was  to  full  confidence,  Fitzwilliam  learnt  all  particulars 
of  the  great  plot.  The  story  reads  like  a  chapter  from  Monte 
CristOj  and  yet  it  is  literally  true. 

It  ends  with  a  letter  which  I  will  read  to  you,  from  Hawkins  to 
Cecil : — 

*  My  very  good  Lord, — ^It  may  please  your  Honour  to  be  adver- 
tised that  Fitzwilliam  is  retunied  fiK>m  Spain,  where  his  message 
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was  acceptably  received,  both  by  the  King  himself,  the  Duke  of 
Feria,  and  others  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  despatch  and  answer 
were  with  great  expedition  and  great  countenance  and  &voar  of 
the  King.  The  Articles  are  sent  to  the  Ambassador  with  orders 
also  for  the  money  to  be  paid  to  me  by  him,  for  the  enterprise  to 
proceed  with  all  diligence.  The  pretence  is  that  my  powers 
should  join  with  the  Duke  of  Alva's  powers,  which  he  doth 
secretly  provide  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  with  powers  which  will 
come  with  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi  out  of  Spain,  and  to  invade 
this  realm  and  set  up  the  Queen  of  Scots.  They  have  practised 
with  us  for  'the  burning  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Therefore  there 
should  be  some  good  care  had  of  them,  but  not  as  it  may  appear 
that  anything  is  discovered.  The  King  has  sent  a  ruby  of  good 
priceto  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  letters  also  which  in  my  judgment 
were  good  to  be  delivered.  The  letters  be  of  no  importance,  but 
his  message  by  word  is  to  comfort  her,  and  say  that  he  hath 
now  none  other  care  but  to  place  her  in  her  own.  It  were  good 
also  that  Fitzwilliam  may  have  access  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
render  thanks  for  the  deUvery  of  the  prisoners  who  are  now  at 
liberty.  It  will  be  a  very  good  colour  for  your  Lordship  to  confer 
with  him  more  largely. 

'  I  have  sent  your  Lordship  the  copy  of  my  pardon  from  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  the  order  and  manner  I  have  it,  with  my  great 
titles  and  honours  from  the  King,  from  which  Grod  deliver  me. 
Their  practices  be  very  mischievous,  and  they  be  never  idle ;  but 
Grod,  I  hope,  will  confound  them  and  turn  their  devices  on  their 
own  necks. 

'  Your  Lordship's  most  faithfully  to  my  power, 

*JoHN  Hawkins.' 

A  few  more  words  will  conclude  this  curious  episode.  With 
the  clue  obtained  by  Fitzwilliam,  and  confessions  twisted  out  of 
Story  and  other  unwilling  witnesses,  the  Bidolfi  conspiracy  was 
unravelled  before  it  broke  into  act.  Norfolk  lost  his  head.  The 
inferior  miscreants  were  hanged.  The  Queen  of  Scots  had  a 
narrow  escape,  and  the  Parliament  accentuated  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  by  embodying  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  a  statute.  Alva,  who  distrusted  Bidolfi  from  the 
first  and  disliked  encouraging  rebellion,  refused  to  interest  himself 
further  in  Anglo-Oatholic  plots.  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  could  now 
breathe  more  freely,  and  read  Philip  a  lesson  on  the  danger  of 
plotting  against  the  lives  of  sovereigns. 
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So  long  as  England  and  Spain  were  nominally  at  peace,  the 
presence  of  De  la  Mark  and  his  privateer  in  the  Downs  was  at 
least  indecent.  A  committee  of  merchants  at  Bruges  represented 
that  their  losses  by  it  amomited  (as  I  said)  to  three  million  ducats. 
Elizabeth  being  now  in  comparative  safety  affected  to  listen  to 
remonstremces,  and  orders  were  sent  down  to  De  la  Mark  that  he 
must  prepare  to  leave.  It  is  likely  that  both  the  Queen  and  he 
imderstood  each  other,  and  that  De  la  Mark  quite  well  knew  where 
he  was  to  go,  and  what  he  was  to  do. 

Alva  now  held  every  fortress  in  the  Low  dountries,  whether 
inland  or  on  the  coast.  The  people  were  crushed.  The  duke's 
great  statue  stood  in  the  square  at  Antwerp  as  a  symbol  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Provinces.  By  sea 
alone  the  Prince  of  Orange  still  continued  the  unequal  struggle ; 
but  if  he  was  to  maintain  himself  as  a  sea  power  anywhere, 
he  required  a  harbour  of  his  own  in  his  own  country.  Dover 
and  the  Thames  had  served  for  a  time  as  a  base  of  operations, 
but  it  could  not  last,  and  without  a  footing  in  Holland  itself 
eventual  success  was  impossible.  All  the  Protestant  world  was 
interested  in  his  &te,  and  De  la  Mark  with  his  miscellaneous 
gathering  of  Dutch,  English  and  Huguenot  rovers  was  ready  for 
any  desperate  exploit. 

The  order  was  to  leave  Dover  immediately,  but  it  was  not 
construed  strictly.  He  lingered  in  the  Downs  for  six  weeks.  At 
length,  one  morning  at  the  end  of  March  1572,  a  Spanish  convoy 
known  to  be  richly  loaded  appeared  in  the  Straits.  De  la  Mark 
lifted  anchor,  darted  out  on  it,  seized  two  of  the  largest  hulks, 
rifled  them,  flung  their  crews  overboard,  and  chased  the  rest  up 
Channel,  A  day  or  two  after  he  suddenly  showed  himself  off 
Brille  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse.  A  boat  was  sent  on  shore  with 
a  note  to  the  governor,  demanding  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
town  to  the  admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  inhabitants 
rose  in  enthusiasm ;  the  garrison  was  small,  and  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  comply.  De  la  Mark  took  possession.  A  few  priests 
and  monks  attempted  resistance,  but  were  put  down  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  leaders  killed.  The  churches  were  cleared  of  their 
idols,  and  the  mass  replaced  by  the  Calvinistic  service.  Cannon 
and  stores,  furnished  from  London,  were  landed,  and  Brille  was 
made  impregnable  before  Alva  had  realised  what  had  happened  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  torn  his  beard  for  anger.  Flushing 
followed  suit.  In  a  week  or  two  all  the  strongest  places  on  the 
coast  had  revolted,  and  the  pirate  fleet  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  great  Dutch  Kepublic,  which  at  England's  side  was  to  strike 
out  of  Philip's  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and  to  save  the  Pro* 
testant  religion. 

We  may  think  as  we  please  of  these  Beggars  of  the  Ocean, 
these  Norse  corsairs  come  to  life  again  with  the  flavour  of  Crenevan 
theology  in  them ;  but  for  daring,  for  ingenuity,  for  obstinate 
determination  to  be  spiritually  firee  or  to  die  for  it,  the  like  of  the 
Protestant  privateers  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  rarely- 
met  with  in  this  world. 

England  rang  with  joy  when  the  news  came  that  Brille  was 
taken.  Church  bells  pealed,  and  bonfires  blazed.  Money  poured 
across  in  streams.  Exiled  fiimilies  went  back  to  their  homes — 
which  were  to  be  their  homes  once  more — and  the  Zeakmders  and 
Hollanders,  entrenched  among  their  ditches,  prepared  for  an 
amphibious  conflict  with  the  greatest  power  then  upon  the  earth* 
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Weather-wise. 

THIS  is  a  song  of  the  rain, 
That  Cometh  adown  when  the  world  is  dry, 
And  the  trees  and  flowers,  in  their  pain, 
Pray  to  the  heavy  sky. 

Then  sparrows  within  their  eaves 

Gall  to  each  other  with  endless  chatter, 

As  they  hear  upon  the  leaves. 
Beating  a  kind  of  marching  tune, 

The  rustle,  and  drip,  and  patter 
Of  the  strong,  warm  rain  of  June ; 

While,  rugged  and  void  of  rhyme. 

From  his  shelter  under  the  holly 
A  blackbird  sings,  seven  notes  at  a  time. 

Hoarding  his  song  as  long  as  he  may — 
As  if  in  fear  of  the  folly 

Of  giving  it  all,  too  soon,  away. 

The  air  is  heavy  and  wet. 

But  the  grey  clouds  give  not  a  hint  of  sorrow. 
For  a  while  it  is  good  to  forget : 

And  after  the  rest  of  a  rainy  day 
The  sun  has  a  double  debt  to  pay. 

And  shines  the  brighter — to-morrow. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  rain 

That  came  to  me  once  when  the  world  was  dry — 
And  I,  and  the  trees,  in  our  pain. 

Prayed  to  the  heavy  sky. 

Edwabd  F.  Strange. 
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A  Modern  Cinderella. 


THEY  had  dined  half  an  hour  earlier  and  ha4  their  hair  done 
before  dinner,  but  it  was  half-past  nine,  and  Glenton  was 
beginning  to  wish  that  her  young  mistresses  would  come  upstairs 
to  dress.  They  were  going  to  Mrs.  G-lendinning*s  masked  ball  at 
the  Neville  Kooms,  and  their  pretty  white  dresses,  which  Grlenton 
had  only  just  finished,  were  lying  ready  on  the  bed.  There  was 
to  be  no  great  variety  of  costume  at  this  ball,  disguise  apparently 
being  the  main  condition  to  be  observed,  and  Mrs.  Grlendioning 
seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that  disguise  was  best  obtained 
by  making  all  the  women  dress  alike.  They  were  to  wear  plainly- 
made  white  sflk  dresses,  black  silk  dominoes,  and  large-sized 
masks.  Glenton  knew  that  the  two  white  dresses  that  she  had 
made  did  her  credit,  but  as  she  surveyed  them  while  waiting  for 
the  girls,  who  were  so  long  in  coming,  she  felt  in  her  heart  her 
talents  had  in  this  instance  been  thrown  away,  for  almost  any 
maid  worthy  of  the  name  could  have  run  up  a  dress  that  was  good 
enough  to  wear  under  a  black  domino.  She  had  put  all  her  art 
into  them,  and  it  was  scarcely  fair  of  their  intended  wearers  not 
to  come  up  early  enough  to  give  her  time  to  dress  them  so  as  to 
look  like  young  ladies  who  had  a  good  maid. 

While  thoughts  such  as  these  were  traversing  her  mind,  in 
came  Miss  Dorothy  Delaney,  looking  altogether  disconcerted. 

*  You  may  put  those  dresses  away,  Glenton,'  she  said  almost 
tearfully.  *  We  are  not  to  go  to  the  masked  ball,  but  to  the 
Eeltons'  dance  instead.  Papa  insists  on  it.  We  all  thought  that 
he  knew  about  our  having  to  go  in  dominoes  and  masks,  and 
supposed  that  he  didn't  mind  it,  as  Mrs.  Glendinning  is  such  a 
very,  very  careful  and  particular  person,  and  his  own  cousin  too ; 
but  he  declares  that  we  must  have  told  him  about  it  when  he  was 
half  asleep,  for  if  he  had  understood  that  it  was  a  masked  ball,  not 
for  one  moment  would  he  have  given  his  consent  to  anything  so 
improper.  We  have  been  trying  to  persuade  him  to  let  us  go, 
but  it's  no  use,  so  there's  an  end  of  all  our  pleasure/ 
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*  0  Miss  Dorothy !  and  after  the  pains  I  have  taken  with 
those  pretty  white  silks,  and  when  you  and  Miss  Alice  do  look  so 
nice  in  them !     It  would  just  vex  a  saint !' 

*  It  vexes  a  sinner,  I  assure  you/  said  Miss  Dolly ;  '  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  I  have  said  everything  that  can  be  said,  and  so 
has  mamma,  but  he  won't  let  us  go,  so  you  may  put  those  dresses 
away,  for  we  can't  go  in  spite  of  him,  more's  the  pity.  There  is 
no  way  of  doing  that.' 

Alice  came  in  time  to  hear  what  Dolly  was  saying,  and 
exclaimed — 

'Don't  order  those  dresses  to  be  put  away,  Dolly.  Why 
shouldn't  we  wear  them  at  the  Beltons'?  And  as  for  our  not 
being  able  to  go  to  the  masked  ball  in  spite  of  papa,  that's  just 
what  we  could  do,  if  we  were  not  going  somewhere  else  with 
mamma,  and  were  naughty  girls  who  didn't  mind  stealing  off 
to  the  Neville  Kooms  without  her  knowing ;  for,  as  everyone  is 
to  be  closely  masked,  no  one  would  ever  find  out  that  we  had 
been  there.' 

Grlenton,  who  was  quietly  putting  the  dominoes,  masks,  and 
other  things  that  were  not  wanted  out  of  the  way,  and  getting 
out  other  things  that  were,  paused  in  what  she  was  doing,  and 
appeared  to  take  some  interest  in  this  speech. 

Dorothy  sighed,  and  then,  having  a  fine,  deeply-seated  con- 
viction that,  as  servants  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  world 
from  her  own,  it  did  not  in  the  least  signify  what  she  said  before 
them,  for  they  could  not  possibly  understand  it,  and  it  would  not 
much  matter  if  they  did,  she  burst  into  tears  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  sister's  neck,  exclaiming — 

*  And  after  what  happened  to-day,  too,  just  when  I  did  so  want 
to  put  things  a  little  straight !  0  Alice  1  if  you  only  knew  how 
miserable  I  feel !' 

Alice,  who  saw  signs  of  interest  in  Glenton's  eyes,  though  she 
still  appeared  to  be  giving  her  mind  to  what  she  was  doing,  did 
not  at  all  approve  of  taking  her  into  their  confidence,  and  answered 
in  French,  *  Miserable  because  you  can't  go  where  Cosmo  Clare  is, 
because  you  want  to  put  things  straight !  You  have  not  sense 
enough  to  put  anything  straight ;  you  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  make  it  ever  so  much  crookeder  than  it  was  before.  Why,  if 
mamma  were  to  go  to  the  Neville  Booms  to-night,  and  you  were 
to  dance  every  dance  with  him,  you  would  just  behave  as  you 
always  do.' 

*  How  do  I  always  behave  ? ' 
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*  Like  an  absolute  idiot,  my  child.  Considering  how  you  love 
that  man  your  folly  is  simply  stupendous.' 

^  I  am  afraid  it  is.' 

*  I  know  it  is.  I  don't  know  whether  you  do  it  from  pure 
stupidity  or  from  nervousness,  but  no  sooner  does  he  show  any 
sign  of  being  in  love  with  you  than  you  turn  stiff  and  cold,  and 
freeze  him  up  in  a  single  second.' 

*  I  know,  I  know ;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  more  true  than  you 
think.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  would  have  proposed  to  me 
this  very  day  if  I  had  not  said  something  so  awkward,  and  so  dis- 
couraging— so  dreadfully  unkind  and  stupid,  in  fact — that  I  am 
half  afraid  he  will  never  want  to  say  anything  of  the  same  kind 
to  me  again.' 

*  But  why  did  you  ?  Why  on  earth  couldn't  you  for  once 
keep  your  silly  little  wits  about  you  ? ' 

Dolly  shook  her  head  drearily.  *  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  ex- 
plain it.  I  like  him  fa^r  better  than  I  ever  liked  anyone  else,  and 
yet  whenever  he  begins  to  speak  like  that  something  comes  over 
me  in  a  moment,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  one  wish  of  my  heart  was  to 
get  him  to  hold  his  tongue.' 

*  And  you  naturally  succeed,  my  dear.' 

*  Yes,  and  then  I  am  miserable.' 

*  And  three  or  four  kind  words^would  have  put  all  right  when 
he  was  here.' 

^  Yes,  and  I  knew  it,  and  could  not  say  them.  Not  those 
gloves,  Grlenton ;  I  want  to  wear  tan.' 

'  It  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  be  a  fool,'  said  Alice ;  but  it  did  not 
sound  so  bad  in  French  as  it  does  in  English. 

*  I  know  it  is,'  replied  Dolly  meekly.  *  I  love  Cosmo  Clare, 
and  I  treat  him  just  as  if  I  hated  him.  Alice,  we  have  our  white 
'dresses  on  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  put  on  masks  and  dominoes. 
You  might  run  to  mamma's  room  again,  like  a  darling,  and  just 
explain  things  a  little  to  her,  and  get  her  to  go  and  persuade  papa 
to  let  us  go  just  this  once.' 

*  It  would  do  no  good ;  he  has  a  horror  of  masked  balls.' 

*  Oh,  but  you  might  ask  mamma  to  try ^ 

*  No,  dear,  no.  You  must  see  for  yourself  that  she  can  do 
nothing;  besides,  she  would  rather  you  married  Sir  Edward 
Deepdene.' 

*  But  I  won't.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Judging  from  the  way  you  go  on,  yon 
are  much  more  likely  to  marry  a  man  you  don't  like  than  one 
you  do,' 
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*  I  shall  never  marry  anyone,'  said  Dolly,  with  a  sudden  relapse 
into  despair. 

*  I  dare  say  you  won't.  You  certainly  won't  if  you  are  allowed 
to  go  on  managing  your  own  affairs.  They  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  your  hands.  After  all  Cosmo  Clare  may  be  at  the  Heltons', 
and  if  he  is  why  not  make  a  great  effort  to  behave  sensibly  ? ' 

*  But  he  won't  be  there — that's  the  worst  of  it !  He  thinks 
that  we  are  going  to  the  Neville  Kooms — I  told  him  we  were. 
It  was  when  I  was  arranging  those  anemones  from  Cannes.  He 
asked  me  to  wear  some  of  them,  and  give  him  one  or  two  to  wear 
too,  so  that  we  might  recognise  each  other.' 

'And  you  of  course  said,  "Why  should  we  recognise  each 
other  ?  " ' 

*  How  do  you  know  ?  Who  told  you  ? '  asked  Dolly  in  amaze- 
ment. 

Alice  laughed  and  said,  *Ich  kenne  meine  Pappenheimer.' 
0  Dolly !  why  are  you  such  a  goose  ?  Well,  such  as  you  are,  get 
dressed  quickly.  We  have  not  much  time.  Oh,  what  a  sigh ! 
Cheer  up.  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it.' 

'  ^at's  nonsense,  Alice,  because  there  must  always  be  one 
best  fish  somewhere,  and  when  one  thinks  one  has  found  out 
where  it  is,  and  has  set  one's  heart  on  it    >     ' 

*  You  must  do  more  than  that ;  you  must  have  some  sense. 
But  dress,  child,  dress.' 

So  they  did  dress,  and  neither  was  too  much  affected  by  dis- 
appointment to  attend  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

*  That  will  do ! '  exclaimed  Alice,  after  she  had  carefully  in- 
spected her  own  image  in  the  glass.  *  And  you  look  very  nice  too, 
Dolly.     Say  I  look  well,  there's  a  darling.' 

*  You  look  lovely ;  you  always  do.' 

*  That's  right ;  then  I  think  I  will  go  down  and  say  you  are 
coming.' 

*  And  now,  Glenton,  you  can  attend  a  little  to  me,'  said  Dolly. 
She  never  got  much  attention  until  Alice  was  dressed. 

*  What  shall  you  do  while  we  are  away  ?  By-the^bye,  mamma 
said  I  was  to  tell  you  that  we  should  not  be  a  minute  later  than 
one.  I  feel  sorry  to  think  of  the  long  lonely  time  you  will  have 
while  we  are  away,  and  you  scarcely  ever  get  a  whole  night's  irest. 
Do  try  to  do  something  that  will  make  you  comfortable.  Have 
you  a  book  ? ' 

'  Not  here.  Miss  Dorothy,  but  there  is  one  lying  open  on  your 
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dressing  table  that  I  was  just  thinking  I  should  Uke  to  read,  if  I 
might; 

*  But  that  is  a  French  book.  If  you  can  read  that  you  must 
have  understood  every  word  my  sister  and  I  have  been  saying. ' 

*  Oh,  no,  Miss  Dorothy,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  really.  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  understood  a  great  deal  of  it  if  I  hadn't  been 
moving  about  all  the  time,  putting  things  away  and  getting  other 
things  out  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  but  as  I  was  doing  that,  and  had  to 
fix  my  mind  on  my  work,  I  only  caught  a  word  now  and  then, 
that  was  all.' 

*  But,  Grlenton,  I  really  must  say  it  was  not  quite  &ir  of  you 
not  to  warn  us  that  you  understood.* 

*  Miss  Dorothy,  you  knew  that  I  had  received  my  education  at 
a  tolerably  good  school ;  that,  of  course,  means  some  French, 
and  Mrs.  Delaney  knew  that  I  had  spent  two  winters  in  the 
South  of  France  with  my  last  ladies.' 

*  You  have  spent  two  winters  in  the  South  of  France,  Glenton  ? 
How  I  do  envy  you  ! ' 

*  You  need  not  envy  me,  miss.  If  you  kneel  down  on  your 
bedroom  floor,  and  put  your  head  into  one  of  your  big  trunks, 
you  will  see  about  as  much  of  the  South  of  France  as  ever  I  saw. 
It  was  pack,  pack,  pack  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever  for  me.  My 
ladies  drove  about  and  saw  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  got  done 
with  them  nearly  always  in  one  day,  and  moved  on  to  the  next 
place,  and  I  lived  with  my  head  in  their  trunks,  impacking  them 
and  packing  them  again  nearly  every  day  of  my  life.  That  was 
my  enjoyment  of  foreign  towns  and  scenery,  and  most  maids  will 
tell  you  much  the  same  ;  but  I  did  pick  up  some  of  the  language, 
and  to-night,  when  you  were  talking,  I  did  think  that  perhaps  I 
ought  to  ask  you  to  speak  German  when  you  were  saying  anything 
you  did  not  wish  me  to  understand.' 

*  We  will,  Glenton,  but  I  still  think  that  you  ought  to  have 
said  you  knew  some  French.' 

*  Don't  reproach  me,  Miss  Dorothy.  Take  my  word  for  it  that 
you  shall  never  be  worse  for  anything  I  have  heard.' 

*  Well,  I  must  trust  you,  Glenton,  but  do  be  careful  not  to 
repeat  anything;  and  take  the  French  book,  as  you  can  read  it, 
and  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  do  your  best  to  be  comfortable.  You 
can  go  to  sleep  if  you  like,  of  course.  Now  I  must  be  off;  there's 
the  bell :  the  carriage  has  come  round.' 

*  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear ! '  thought  Glenton,  *  girls  are  funny 
things !     There  they  go.     They  are  just  my  own  age,  not  any- 
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thing  like  so  clever  as  I  am,  and  I  don't  fimcy  much  better  looking, 
if  any,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  it  will  make  me  quite  happy 
to  sit  by  their  fireside  for  two  hours  quite  alone  and  yawning 
over  one  of  their  dull  books.  For  once  it  is  a  French  novel.  I 
wonder  they  did  not  insist  on  my  amusing  myself  with  some  old 
story-book  they  had  in  their  nursery.  It's  just  too  funny  for 
anything.  Well,  Miss  Alice  did  say  one  sensible  thing  before  she 
went  out,  and  that  was  that  it  was  a  shame  those  two  tickets 
for  the  masked  ball  should  be  wasted.  I  quite  agree  with  her 
there,  and  it  shall  be  my  duty  and  pleasure  now  to  see  that 
one  of  them,  at  all  events,  is  put  to  a  good  use.  Let  me  see,  it 
is  ten  minutes  past  ten ;  I  can  soon  fling  on  a  dress,  and  easily  be 
at  the  Booms  by  eleven.  I  shall  not  have  much  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  it,  but  that  will  be  a  thousand  times  more 
amusing  than  sitting  here  by  this  fire.' 

She  hastily  arranged  the  bedroom ;  then  she  went  to  the 
servants'  hall,  and  declined,  on  the  plea  of  a  headache,  the  supper 
that  they  had  kept  warm  for  her.  *  I  shall  rest  for  an  hour  or 
two,  I  think,'  she  said ;  *  I  shall  not  be  wanted  till  one  o'clock.' 
Then  she  went  into  the  deserted  morning  room  and  took  a  ticket 
for  the  ball  from  the  rack.  Other  tickets  for  that  evening  were 
there  which  she  might  have  used,  but  this  ball  was  the  thing  she 
most^  fancied.  She  skipjped  joyfully  upstairs  with  the  ticket  in 
her  hand,  saying  to  herself,  *  And  now  my  turn  for  a  little  enjoy- 
ment has  come!  "What  do  yoimg  ladies  think  young  servants  are 
made  of?  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  have  enough  to  hurt  me  much  ; 
it  will  be  a  bare  two  hours.  Sit  down  by  the  fire  and  rest,  indeed, 
when  I  can  put  on  a  dress  that  will  cost  me  nothing,  and  wear  a 
mask  that  will  disguise  me  so  completely  that  even  Miss  Alice, 
sharp  as  the  poor  young  woman  thinks  herself,  could  not  recognise 
me ;  as  for  Miss  Dolly,  she  has  no  eyes  for  anything  but  her  own 
stupid  little  love  troubles.' 

Then  Grlenton  got  out  a  white  silk  dress  of  Miss  Dolly's  that 
was  not  by  any  means  in  the  first  flower  of  its  youth,  but  had 
much  creditable  wear  in  it.  She  knew  that  it  would  fit  her, 
because  her  figure  was  very  like  Miss  Dorothy's,  and  she  had  a 
still  better  reason  for  her  confidence,  for  she  had  worn  this  same 
dress  before,  and  it  had  fitted  her  like  a  well-made  glove.  *  I  will 
take  these  shoes,'  she  thought ;  *  they  are  not  quite  so  clean  as  I 
should  like,  but  I  will  make  them  do,  and  these  gloves.  It  is  a 
shame  of  Miss  Alice  not  to  get  them  a  button  or  two  longer.' 

She  took  Alice's  gloves,  but  she  was  careful  to  take  one  of 
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Miss  Dolly's  fans,  and  no  ornaments  that  did  not  belong  to  her. 
Then,  armed  with  her  young  ladies'  little  gold  latch-key,  which 
they  had  not  taken  because  their  fiither  had  his  own  key  with  him, 
and  having  carefully  secured  her  mask,  she  flung  over  her  the 
domino  that  had  been  bought  for  Miss  Alice,  and  began  to  go 
cautiously  downstairs.  No  one  was  about,  and  she  had  no  fear. 
On  her  way,  however,  she  had  a  lucky  inspiration,  and  turned  into 
the  drawing-room  for  some  anemones  to  make  a  small  bouquet 
for  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  then  pursued  her  way  noiselessly 
into  the  hall. 

*  It  is  hard  lines  on  my  poor  shoes,  leastways  on  Miss  Dorothy's,' 
she  thought,  as  she  looked  down  on  her  pretty  little  embroidered 
white  slippers,  *  but  I  can't  help  it,  for  I  dare  not  get  a  cab  in  any 
other  way  than  by  walking  to  it.'  It  was  a  fine  night  fortunately, 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  she  got  a  hansom,  and  in  less  than 
ten  after  leaving  the  house  was  at  the  Neville  Kooms.  *Now, 
thank  goodness  ! '  she  thought,  *  I  am  as  good  a  lady  as  any  here, 
and  no  one  will  trouble  about  me  unless,  perhaps,  Mr.  Cosmo  Clare 
does,  and  if  he  chooses  to  take  me  for  Miss  Dorothy,  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  see  if  I  can't  get  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  him.' 

She  neither  hoped  nor  feared  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
She  had  come  for  pure  pleasure,  and  meant  to  have  it  somehow. 
She  thought  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  would  mistake  her 
for  Miss  Dorothy,  for  her  fellow-servants  had  frequently  done  so 
when  they  had  met  her  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  passages  in  a 
doubtful  light,  and  they  had  always  said  that  her  figure  was  very 
like  that  of  her  yoimg  mistress.  She  had  no  particular  intention 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Clare,  though  when  she  had  placed  the 
anemones  in  her  dress  the  thought  had  been  in  her  mind  that  it 
would  be  very  amusing  if  she  could  in  some  way,  without  betray- 
ing herself,  put  matters  right  between  Miss  Dorothy  and  him. 

She  followed  a  stout  lady  who  was  not  unlike  Mrs.  Delaney 
upstairs,  and  seated  herself  by  her  and  her  daughter.  •  Not  that 
my  being  alone  matters,'  she  thought,  *  for  who  can  say  that  I  am 
not  an  old  married  lady  who  can  go  about  as  she  likes  ? ' 

She  danced  twice,  and  then  began  to  wonder  why  she  did  not 
recognise  Mr.  Clare. 

She  almost  felt  disappointed  that  she  did  not  do  so.  She  had 
not  heard  what  costume  he  was  to  wear,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
look  out  for.  It  was  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  and  ere  long  she 
woidd  have  to  go.  So  she  put  her  anemones  where  they  could 
be  "seen,  and  took  tl^ree  or  four  from  the  bunch  and  held  them 
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loosely  in  her  hand  as  she  stood  up  to  watch  the  dancers.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Before  five 
minutes  had  gone  by  a  Puritan  with  long  Genevan  gown  and 
white  bands,  but,  like  everyone  else,  closely  masked,  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  interested  in  the  feet  that  she  was  not  only  wearing 
anemones  firom  the  Eiviera,  but  carrying  enough  for  a  button-hole 
in  her  hand.  He  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  at  the  flowers,  and 
stood  some  time  near  her.  She  was  again  only  one  seat  firom  the 
lady  who  resembled  Mrs.  Delaney,  to  whom  for  that  reason  she  had 
attached  herself  on  arrival. 

*  Will  you  dance  this  valse  with  me  ? '  he  said.  She  was  almost 
certain  that  he  was  Mr.  Clare. 

*  With  pleasure,'  she  said  in  the  assumed  voice  in  which  she 
had  spoken  ever  since  she  had  entered  the  room.  Why  she 
scarcely  knew  then,  except  that  she  had  gathered  bom  the  novels 
which  were  her  principal  reading  that  it  was  the  custom  to  speak 
in  an  assumed  voice  at  a  masked  ball.    Now  it  was  really  necessary. 

'  You  have  some  anemones  in  your  hand/  he  said  as  if  wanting 
to  be  helped  out  of  a  difficulty. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  hoping  that  he  would  ask  more. 

*  I  wonder  why  you  trouble  to  carry  them.' 

'  Partly  as  a  penance,'  she  said ;  '  some  one  asked  me  this  morn- 
ing to  give  him  three  or  four  to  wear  to-night,  and  I  refdsed.  I 
can't  think  why,  for  I  wanted  him  to  have  them.' 

*  Ah,  I  thought  I  had  divined  you  even  in  your  shroudings  of 
black ;  my  instinct  led  me  to  you.  Will  you  give  them  to  me 
now  ?  * 

*  Let  me  be  sure  that  you  are  the  right  person ;  where  was  I 
when  I  refused  them  ? ' 

*  At  the  fer  end  of  a  big  drawing-room  in  Chester  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park.  I  begged  you  to  give  me  one  or  two,  and  you 
were ^ 

*  Oh,  don't  say  what  I  was,  and  don't  always  judge  me  by  what 
I  say !     I  never  can  say  what  I  mean,  or  wish.' 

*  Is  that  true  ? ' 

*  It  is  quite  true.' 

*  Do  you  never  say  what  you  mean  or  wish  ?  * 

*  Very  seldom !  I  am  so  shy.  I  might  perhaps  say  what  I 
mean  now  that  I  am  masked,  and  no  one  can  see  how  I  look  while 
I  am  saying  it.' 

*  There  is  a  question  which  affects  the  happiness  of  my  whole 
life ;  for  weeks  and  months  I  have  wished  to  put  it  to  you.     I 
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have  tried  once  or  twice,  but  I  never  even  approach  it  without 
your  manner  becoming  so  discouraging,  and  your  words  so  repel- 
ling, that  I  see  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  more.' 

*  What  is  the  question  ? '  she  demanded  with  an  admirably 
ingenuous  manner. 

*  Can't  you  guess  ? ' 

*I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  can,  but  I  seem  to  like  you  to 
put  it.' 

*  I  do  put  it.    Will  you  be  my  wife  ? ' 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  for  sole  answer  she  put  the 
four  little  anemones  in  his  hand. 

*  Say  you  will,'  he  pleaded. 

*  I  will.' 

*Q"Ood  heavens!  And  you  did  make  me  so  miserable  this 
morning,  and  I  have  been  so  miserable  ever  since.' 

*  You  are  sure  you  love  me  ? '  she  asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Even  though  this  offer  was  not  meant  for  her  she  was  too  much 
affected  by  his  words  and  manner  to  be  able  to  answer  him  in  an 
assumed  voice  now. 

*  Of  course  I  am !  I  never  was  so  sure  of  anything  in  my 
whole  life  !  I  only  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  your  loving  me.  Once 
or  twice  during  the  past  two  months  you  have  looked  as  if  you 
did  care  for  me  just  a  little,  and  then  the  next  moment  you  have 
chilled  me  into  silence  and  hopelessness.  Even  now  I  feel  as  if  I 
scarcely  dared  to  trust  in  such  happiness.  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
fade  away  and  leave  me,  and  that  to-morrow,  when  I  see  you 
again,  you  will  look  frightened  and  hesitate,  and  when  you  do 
open  your  lips  it  will  be  to  say,  "  I  can't  think  what  you  mean ;  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  never  said  I  loved  you ;  how  could  I  say 
such  a  thing  ?  "  In  a  modified  form  that  is  how  you  have  treated 
me  for  some  months.' 

'  I  know  it  is,  and  it  has  made  me  quite  as  unhappy  as  it  can 
possibly  have  made  you.  It  is  something  that  I  can  neither 
control  nor  alter  that  makes  me  behave  as  I  do,  and  whenever 
you  seem  to  like  me  most,  and  I  am  most  happy,  I  play  the  fool 
and  say  something  to  drive  you  away.  I  warn  you  that  I  shall 
perhaps  do  it  again  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  you  next  come 
to.  see  me  I  shall  deny  that  I  have  owned  I  love  you.' 

*  Oh  !  impossible  ! ' 

*  Not  impossible  at  all.  From  what  I  know  of  myself  I  think 
it  is  almost  certain  ;  I  am  afiradd  of  its  happening — so  afraid  that 
I  do  so  wish  there  was  some  way  of  defending  me  against  myself.' 
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'Forewarned  is  forearmed;  I  shall  refuse  to  believe  you  J 
besides,  I  think  I  will  make  sure  of  you  by  going  to  speak  to 
your  fiither  about  this  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
you,  dear,  with  any  farther  expression  of  opinion.' 

*  That  is  much  the  best  way,'  she  murmured  soffcly.  *  That's 
how  I  like  it.  I  (ft  love  you,  and  that  is  enough.  You  say  that 
you  intend  to  see  my  father  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  Yes,  to-morrow,  and  as  early  as  I  can  with  propriety  present 
myself.'  ' 

*  Then  afterwards,  when  you  come  to  see  me — for  my  father 
likes  you,  and  is  sure  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  send  you  on  to  me — shall  I 
tell  you  how  I  should  like  you  to  behave  ?  I  don't  want  you  to 
say  one  word  about  anything  that  we  have  said  to-night;  just 
come  into  the  room  and  say,  "  I  have  been  to  tell  your  father  that 
I  love  you,  and  now  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  he  says  I  may."  * 

*  And  you  ? ' 

*  And  I !  Well,  you  will  see.  I  may  be  as  shy  as  ever  when 
daylight  comes  and  I  have  no  mask  on  to  hide  my  face ;  but  don't 
let  anything  I  say  or  do  make  you  for  one  moment  believe  that  I 
don't  love  you,  for  I  do ;  so  if  anything  goes  wrong  it  will  be  your 
own  fault.' 

*  Nothing  shall  go  wrong.  I  will  make  you  say  you  love  me 
again,  and  you  will  say  it.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  say  it  sooner  or  later ;  but  do  remember 
your  promise  not  to  say  a  word  about  having  seen  me  here 
to-night,  either  to  me  or  to  my  fether.' 

*  It  is  quite  easy  to  keep  that  promise  so  far  as  your  father  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  forbidden  to  talk  to  you 
about  it  when  it  is  the  beginning  and  cause  of  all  our  happiness. 
Why  mayn't  I  ?    Do  let  me — you  will,  I  am  sure.* 

*  Oh,  no ;  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  name  it.  Promise  me  you 
won't.  I  will  explain  why  it  is  so  important  that  you  shouldn't. 
I  didn't  want  to  tell  you,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must.  Just  as  we 
were  going  upstairs  after  dinner  to  dress  papa  found  out  that  this 
was  a  masked  ball,  and  positively  forbade  us  to  go  to  it.  We  had 
told  him  that  it  was  before,  but  he  had  forgotten.' 

*  And  you  came ! ' 

*  Yes,  it  was  awfaUy  wrong,  of  course,  but  I  knew  that  you 
were  coming,  and  I  had  been  so  unkind  to  you,  and  I  did  so 
want  to  come;  so,  as  papa  was  going  somewhere  else  first,  we  made 
mamma  bring  us  just  for  one  hour  or  so.  Now  I  think  you  will 
see  that  you  must  never  breathe  a  word  about  having  seen  me 
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here  to  a  single  soul — ^not  even  to  me  myself  when  we  are  alone 
together,  for  if  it  is  spoken  of  at  all  it  will  be  sure  to  come  out, 
and  poor  dear  mamma  will  get  into  dreadful  trouble ;  you  don't 
know  what  papa  is  like  when  he  is  really  angry.* 

'  I  see,  I  see ;  I  quite  understand.  How  glad  I  am  that  yon 
have  told  me  !  Wild  horses  shall  not  make  me  name  it  even  to 
you.' 

'  Thank  you.  Now  I  must  go  back  to  manuna.  It  was  not 
her  fault  in  the  least,  I  ought  to  tell  you;  we  teased  her  until  she 
really  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  She  is  there  on  the 
&r  ottoman.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  seem  to  recognise  her ;  she 
is  in  an  awfiil  fright  about  what  she  has  done,  and  would  much 
rather  not  be  spoken  to.  She  has  not  recognised  you,  so  there's 
no  need  to  do  it.' 

*  But  won't  you  give  me  one  more  dance  ? ' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can't,  for  we  are  going  on  to  the  Beltons' 
almost  immediately ;  papa  is  to  join  us  there.' 

She  repented  having  said  this  at  once,  for  he  exclaimed, 
•  Then  I'll  go  to  the  Heltons'  too ! ' 
'Oh,  wiUyou?' 

*  Yes,  indeed  I  will,  for  I  shall  see  you  there,  and  be  able  to 
look  on  your  &ce  once  more.' 

*  Yes,  no  doubt,'  she  said  anxiously,  *  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
speak  to  me  there.' 

'  What !  are  you  reassuming  your  old  manner  already  ? ' 

*  No,  oh,  no !  I  joyfully  abide  by  the  words  which  I  have 
spoken,  but  if  I  see  you  at  the  Beltons'  I  can't  let  you  say  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  words  to  me.  Just  wait  till  I  count 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  many.  You  may  say  thirteen  words  to 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are  to  be.' 

*  Oh,  let  me  choose  them  for  myself.' 

'  No,  I  shall  choose  them,  and  you  are  to  have  no  power  to  add 
to  their  number.     Grive  me  your  word  of  honour  not  to  do  that.' 

'  I  will,  but  give  me  your  reason  for  asking  this.  I  must  say 
that  your  ordinances  are  excessively  severe.' 

*  It  is  this,'  she  said  nervously,  for  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
almost  at  the  end  of  her  resources ;  *  it  is  only  this :  The  last 
hour  has  been  a  very  exciting  one  to  me ;  if  you  came  and  talked 
to  me  at  the  Beltons'  I  should  break  down.' 

*  I  won't,  dear,  I  won't !  Tell  me  what  I  may  say,  and  I  will 
say  no  more.' 

'  You  may  just  approach  me  long  enough  to  say,  "  I  am  going 
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to  dee  your  Mher  to-morrow  to  say  something  about  you,"  and 
without  saying  another  word,  or  waiting  for  one  from  me,  you  are 
to  pass  on.' 

*  All  right.    You  shall  be  obeyed.' 

'  No  matter  what  I  may  say  or  do !  Bemember,  even  if  I 
speak  to  you,  you  are  to  say  no  more.' 

*  You  may  say  and  do  what  you  like ;  you  will  not  wring 
another  word  from  me ;  but  I  do  wonder  why  you  have  chosen 
those  particular  thirteen  words ;  they  are  just  what  I  have  said 
here.    Invent  something  new.' 

^  Can't  you  understand  that  I  want  to  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  you  love  me  as  much  at  the  Heltons'  as  you  did 
when  you  said  them  here  ? ' 

'  Darling,  how  could  I  do  otherwise  ? '  he  exclaimed  enthusi- 
astically, and  she  thought,  'There,  I  have  arranged  so  that  he  will 
use  words  to  Miss  Dorothy  which  will  pass  for  an  offer ! ' 

Then  she  sighed  and  said,  '  Now  you  had  better  go.  I  have 
only  to  take  off  my  mask  and  domino,  and  then  I  am  ready  for 
the  other  party,  but  you  have  more  to  do.' 

'  Not  I !  A  Genevan  gown  can  cover  a  multitude  of  dress 
clothes  I     I  shall  go  straight  there.' 

She  returned  to  her  supposed  mother,  and  he  departed.  She 
found  some  question  to  ask  the  old  lady  in  case  he  should  be 
watching  her  from  afiar,  but  he  went,  and  before  long  the  chaperon 
arose,  collected  her  daughter,  and  left.  Glenton  followed  her 
downstairs,  and  boldly  went  out  into  the  street  with  her,  found 
herself  a  cab,  and  bade  the  man  drive  quickly,  for  it  was  now 
after  one.  Even  then  she  did  not  dare  to  take  her  cab  up  to  the 
Delaneys'  door,  lest  she  should  be  heard  or  seen ; 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

and  she  got  out. 

How  late  she  was,  and  how  terrified,  for  as  she  alighted  from 
her  cab  she  saw  a  carriage,  which  was  in  all  probability  the 
Delaneys',  entering  the  short  street  in  which  they  lived !  If  they 
reached  the  house  first  they  would  let  themselves  in  with  their 
latch-key  and  bolt  her  out !  If  on  this  particular  occasion  her 
latch-key  was  not  as  manageable  in  her  hands  as  was  usually  the 
case  they  would  find  her  struggling  with  it  when  they  alighted. 
She  gathered  up  her  white  silk  dress  and  ran.  In  her  haste  she 
dropped  one  of  her  white  satin  slippers,  but  did  not  dare  to  stop 
to  pick  it  up.    Key  in  hand,  she  scrambled  up  the  steps  somehow, 
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and  was  then  hidden  by  the  portico.  Happily  for  her,  the  key 
worked  smoothly  in  spite  of  her  trembling  fingers,  and  in  another 
minute  she  was  inside  the  house  and  the  door  was  shut  just  as  the 
carriage  stopped  outside.  She  flew  upstairs  to  her  own  room  to 
put  on  her  ordinary  apparel.  Never  again,  unless  she  should 
happen  to  have  to  marry  Miss  Alice,  must  she  venture  to  cut  it 
so  fine. 

The  white  satin  slipper,  which  might  have  been  her  ruin, 
saved  her.     It  delayed  them. 

*  What  is  that  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  ?  *  exclaimed 
Alice  as  soon  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage.  'Why,  I  do  believe 
it  is  a  white  satin  slipper !  Anybody  would  say  that  there  had 
been  a  wedding  here  since  we  went  away.' 

*  What  absurd  nonsense  you  do  talk  ! '  said  her  &ther,  who  was 
tired,  having  been  standing  in  the  Reltons'  crowded  rooms  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  who  had  a  steadfast  conviction  that  girls 
talked  and  thought  of  nothing  else  but  matrimony. 

*  But  it  is  a  white  satin  slipper,'  maintained  Alice.  *  Pick  it 
up,  Dolly,  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  it.'  Alice  always  liked  other 
people  to  do  the  active  duties  of  life  for  her. 

'  I  do  declare  it  is  my  shoe  ! '  said  Dolly  as  soon  as  she  had  it 
in  her  hand  and  saw  the  embroidery  on  it.  *  What  a  very  curious 
thing ! ' 

'  What  nonsense  you  do  talk,  Dolly !  Why  is  it  so  curious  ? ' 
said  Alice  impatiently.  *  I  suppose  it  got  caught  in  your  dress 
somehow  or  other,  and  you  dropped  it  when  you  came  out.  What 
a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  you  are  the  one  to  find  it ! ' 

*  You  mean  that  it  is  lucky  for  anyone  to  find  a  white  shoe  ? ' 
said  Dolly  dreamily.  She  was  in  a  mood  to  find  luck  and  happi* 
ness  in  everything. 

'  Don't  be  silly,  Dolly ! '  said  Alice — *  lucky  if  you  don't  want 
to  have  your  pair  spoiled.' 

*  It  has  got  rather  dirty  outside  here,'  said  Dolly,  who  was 
brought  down  at  last  to  common  earth. 

*  Come,  girls,  go  in,  and  take  your  precious  shoe  with  you,' 
cried  Mr.  Delaney,  and  having  obtained  a  hearing  he  shut  the 
door.  There  were  a  number  of  letters  and  invitations  lying  on  the 
hall  table,  and  each  girl  gathered  up  her  own  letters  and  took  an 
interest  in  the  invitations,  and  then  turned  into  the  drawing-room 
to  sip  a  little  Apollinaris,  so  that  when  they  reached  their  bed- 
room Glenton  had  quite  easily  been  able  to  get  there  before  them, 
arrayed  in  the  apparel  her  service  demanded. 
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Dolly  had  [the  white  satin  slipper  in  her  hand,  and  held  it 
out,  saying,  '  Look,  Grienton,  what  I  have  found  lying  outside  our 
door  on  the  steps.' 

Glenton  seemed  amazed,  and  said,  *  On  the  steps  outside  ? 
Q-ood  gracious  me,  Miss  Dorothy,  what  a  very  singular  thing ! 
How  could  a  shoe  have  possibly  got  there  ?  That's  one  of  the 
pair  that  I  laid  out  for  you  when  I  thought  you  were  only  going  to 
the  masked  hall,  and  when  I  wanted  to  put  them  away  I  could 
only  find  one !    If  I  haven't  sought  that  shoe  both  high  and  low ! ' 

*  It  must  have  got  caught  in  one  of  our  dresses  somehow,' 
said  Alice  calmly. 

*I  suppose  so,'  remarked  Glenton  thoughtfully.  'Indeed, 
what  other  way  is  there  of  accounting  for  it  ? '  and  then  she  did 
her  best  to  conceal  a  yawn  which  had  no  existence. 

*  You  are  tired,  Grienton,'  said  Dolly  kindly. 

*  Oh  no,  miss,  thank  you,  not  so  very  tired.' 

*  You  are  a  good  soul,  Grienton !  You  sit  up  till  any  hour  we 
like  and  never  say  you  are  tired.' 

*  Oh,  I  shouldn't  like  to  do  that,  miss.  Have  you  had  a  pleas- 
antpar^y?' 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  the  question,  for  the  girl  looked 
simply  radiant. 

*  Very  pleasant,  thank  you.     It  was  delightful.' 

*  Then  you  didn't  regret  Mrs.  GHendinning's  ball,  miss  ?  * 
Well,  no ;  I  do  not  think  I  did.' 

*  Dolly,'  said  Alice  in  French  (she  did  not  know  that  Grienton 
understood  it),  *  now  that  at  last  we  are  alone,  what  was  it  that 
Cosmo  Clare  said  when  he  met  you  on  the  stairs  as  we  were 
leaving  ? ' 

*  He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  see  your  father  to-morrow  to  say 
something  about  you," '  replied  Dolly  in  the  same  language. 

*  Bather  a  cool,  taking-it-all-for-granted  kind  of  thing  to  say 
and  do ;  but  you  know  best,  Dolly.' 

*  No,  he  is  the  one  who  knows  what's  best.  I  think  he  has  at 
last  learnt  to  understand  me  and  my  ways,'  said  Dolly,  *  and  I  am 
awfully  glad  he  said  that,  and  I  shall  be  still  more  glad  when  he 
does  it.' 

*  So,  my  dear  little  Dolly,  you  have  at  last  managed  to  get 
your  "  great  big,  best  fish  "  pulled  out  of  the  water.' 

^  Yes,  at  last ! '  said  Dolly,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
*  but  I  can't  imagine  how  it  happened.' 

*  I  can,'  thought  Grienton.     *  Ah,  well !    We  had  an  awfully 
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stupid  reading-book  at  school,  with  a  lot  in  it  about  poor  cormo- 
rants being  made  to  fish  with  leather  thongs  tightly  buckled  round 
their  throats,  lest  they  swallowed  the  fish  they  caught.  I  have 
been  a  cormorant  and  have  done  some  good  fishing  of  that  kind 
to-night.  I  %hall  be  glad  to  go  to  bed.  One  doesn't  play  the 
very  polite,  shy  young  drawing-room  miss  for  a  whole  hour,  or 
act  such  a  difficult  part  as  I  have  had  to  play  to-night,  without 
fatigue,  and  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  something  else.' 
Then  she  turned  to  her  young  mistresses  and  said  ^  Grood  night. 
Miss  Alice,  if  you  are  quite  sure  that  I  can  do  no  more  for  you. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  such  a  pleasant  evening,  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  so  glad  you  did  not  lose  your  shoe ! ' 

Maroabet  Hunt. 
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Unter  den  Linden. 


Ton  have  said ;  bat  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest  jadge. 

Ai  You  Like  It,  act  ill.  so.  2. 


IT  is  a  gay  and  bright  scene :  flashing  swords  and  uniforms ; 
equipages ;  children  and  dogs ;  old  age  resting  in  the  sunshine ; 
gossipping  friends  and  whispering  lovers  beneath  th^  trees — and 
all  this  set  in  a  wealth  bf  colour  and  animation  which  far  trans- 
cends the  monotony  of  London  Parks  even  when  crowded. 
Englishmen  have  not  reduced  the  art  of  loitering  to  a  dignified 
waste  of  time  as  on  the  Continent.  They  are  much  happier  when 
doing  nothing,  to  be  doing  it  in  earnest.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  gallant  major,  or  a  young  fellow  with  a  competency, 
has  condensed  laziness  into  a  fine  art,  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 
It  needs  to  be  bom  with  an  aptitude  for  idling  gracefully.  In 
France,  and  much  more  in  Italy,  the  feeling  comes  unsought. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  walk  at  Berlin  Unter  den  Linden^  a  more 
characteristic  lime  avenue  may  be  found  on  the  Borders.  The 
enchanted  river  of  Scotch  song  and  legend  streams  round,  the 
pale  yellow  lights  of  autumn  flit  about  it  and  harmoniously  lead 
the  eye  to  soft  blue  mountains  beyond.  Each  sigh  of  the  dying 
year  shakes  oflF  handfrils  of  dry  leaves  from  overhead,  while  the 
foot  sinks  gratefully  into  a  crisp  carpet ;  the  tall  grey  stems  above 
stretch  out  ghostly  boughs  denuded  of  their  annual  gold.  An 
old-£Ei8hioned  house,  with  an  embattled  wall  surrounding  it,  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  termination  of  the  avenue.  Together  with 
Warrender,  Grandtully,  and  Old  Eavelston,  Cardrona  is  said  to  have 
supplied  features  which  Scott  worked  up  in  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine's  house.  Its  avenue,  however^  consisted  of  a  double  row 
of  ancient  horse-chestnuts  and  sycamores  ;  the  limes  here  are  of 
uncommon  majesty  and  regular  growth.  Their  owner  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  was  a  Mr.  Williamson,  a  humourist,  and  as 
such  a  great  friend  of  Scott.  The  poet  must  often  have  walked 
here  over  the  rustling  leaves  of  long»vanished  autumns.     Every 
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lover  of  Scott  looks  with  interest  npon  all  that  fonnd  &voiir  in 
his  sight.  These  lime  leaves  had  each  its  own  story  for  him^ 
like  the  prophetic  leaves  on  which  the  Sibyl  wrote  her  oracles. 
The  lime  is  a  tree  of  Northern  Europe,  truly  indigenous,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  South  of  England.  There  are  several  large- 
leaved  varieties,  but  the  smaller  the  leaf,  the  nearer  is  the  tree  to 
the  native  species.  It  is  a  tree  much  planted  and  nniverBallj 
approved.  For  avenues  it  is  unrivalled  when  well  grown,  the  form 
of  each  tree  and  the  free  mode  in  which  the  arms  are  flung  out 
are  striking  even  in  winter,  while  the  lovely  light-green  foliage  is  a 
perpetual  refreshment  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  safe  avenue  tree  too; 
its  boughs  will  not  all  at  once,  as  with  the  elm,  snap  off  and  kill 
anything  beneath  them.  Three  times  every  summer  it  possesses 
peculiar  beauty — when  the  young  leaves  are  just  breaking  forth ; 
when  it  is  hung  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  round  which  innumer- 
able bees  hum ;  and  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves  change  very  early 
into  pale  shades  of  yellow.  Decay  comes  at  last,  but  even  then  the 
lime  parts  with  life  bough  by  bough,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a 
venerable  old  age,  whereas  the  elm  falls  in  a  mass  and  leaves 
unsightly  gaps  in  an  avenue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  well-grown  elms  endears  them 
to  a  quantity  of  tree-loving  birds.  The  woodpeckers,  especially 
the  smaller  and  larger  spotted  varieties,  work  up  and  down  the 
boles,  and  utter  that  curious  drumming  sound  which  once  heard 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  wryneck  loves  the  higher  branches ; 
the  tree-creeper  feebly  flies  to  the  lowest  bough  and  crawls  about 
the  bark,  up  and  down,  as  happens.  Stock-doves  and  wood- 
pigeons  breed  each  spring  in  the  masses  of  ivy  which  accumulate 
round  time-honoured  elms.  Jackdaws  find  holes  high  up  in  the 
same  elms,  where  branches  have  been  broken  off,  and  in  the 
summer  twilight  the  nightjars  emit  their  singular  cracking 
sounds,  produced  probably  by  striking  the  wings  together.  Where, 
too,  should  the  first  spring  thrush  sing  but  high  up  in  the  windy 
branches  of  the  purpled  elm  ?  With  all  these  associations,  the 
lime  is  still  to  be  preferred  as  an  avenue  tree.  Elms  were  largely 
planted  at  the  Eestoration.  Few  of  these  probably  survive,  as 
the  elm  is  by  no  means  a  long-Kved  tree.  The  elms  in  the  Grreat 
Park  at  Windsor  and  in  Christ  Church  Meadows  at  Oxford  flourish 
in  many  a  memory,  while  some  very  fine  specimen  trees  of  the 
elm,  of  great  girth  and  spread  of  shade,  may  be  found  in  Hereford- 
shire. The  two  which  used  to  grow  inside  Eoss  Church  in  that 
county,  in  the  seat  of  *  The  Man  of  Eoss/  are^now  dead. 
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For  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  trees  the  reader 
must  be  directed  to  the  works  of  Grilpin  and  Uvedale  Price.  Mr, 
Buskin,  taking  up  the  subject  where  they  end,  adds  much  teach- 
ing on  the  moral  uses  of  trees.  Who  can  forget  the  many 
eloquent  passages  which  light  up  the  pages  of  the  Modem 
Pavnters  ?  How  beautifully  is  the  preference  of  the  old  Greek 
for  the  useful  rather  than  the  ornamental  tre^  reprehended,  or  the 
pensive  feelings  evoked  by  autumn  leaves  utilised  for  higher 
lessons,  that  we,  *  careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build 
it  in  the  world — monument  by  which  men  may  be  taught  to 
remember,  not  where  we  died  but  where  we  lived ! '  ^  It  is  impos- 
sible to  write  of  trees  without  being  indebted  to  their  modem 
hierophant,  and  equally  impossible  to  forget  the  fervour  of  his 
fine  passage  on  the  peacefulness  of  modem  life  among  the  trees 
compared  with  the  harshness  of  medi£eval  times.  He  who  does 
not  know  the  following  will  be  grateful  for  its  introduction.  Just 
as  Lamb  suggests  that  a  deep  melody  on  the  organ  should  be 
played  before  reading  Milton,  so,  before  contemplating  tree  beauty, 
Mr.  Buskin's  pathos  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  *  The  whole 
of  nature  only  shone  hitherto  for  man  between  the  tossing  of 
helmet-crests ;  and  sometimes  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  trees  of 
the  earth  as  capable  of  a  kind  of  sorrow,  in  that  imperfect  life  of 
theirs,  as  they  spread  their  innocent  leaves  in  the  warm  spring- 
time in  vain  for  men ;  and  all  along  the  dells  of  England  her 
beeches  cast  their  dappled  shade  only  where  the  outlaw  drew  his 
bow  and  the  king  rode  his  careless  chase;  and  by  the  sweet  French 
riv.ers  their  long  ranks  of  poplars  waved  in  the  twilight  only  to 
show  the  flames  of  burning  cities  on  the  horizon  through  the 
tracery  of  their  stems ;  amidst  the  fia.ir  defiles  of  the  Apennines 
the  twisted  olive  branches  hid  their  ambushes  of  treachery ;  and 
on  their  valley-meadows,  day  by  day,  the  lilies  which  were  white 
at  the  dawn  were  washed  with  crimson  at  sunset.'  Superficial  ob- 
servers draw  most  of  their  moral  lessons  fi'om  the  steadfastness  of 
the  oak.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  willow,  so  often  despised 
and  maltreated,  furnishes  many  more.  That  it  is  the  most  grace- 
ful of  all  English  trees  has  been  excellently  pointed  out,  but  its 
adaptability  to  its  situation — the  manner  in  which  it  yields  to 
storm  or  flood  and  quickly  recovers  itself,  like  the  Eternal  City, 
merses  profunda  pulchrioir  evenit — its  patient  endurance  under 
the  hedge-cutter's  axe,  its  readiness  to  grow,  and  the  useful 
character  of  its  wood,  alike  for  thatching  the  cottager's  rick  or 

*  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.,  pp.  79,  70. 
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providing  leisure  with  cricket  bats,  the  value  of  its  active  principle 
salicine  as  a  febrifuge,  the  feast  it  spreads  for  bees  during  spring; 
even  the  beauty  of  its  roots,  with  their  bright  pink  rootlets  seen 
through  the  amber  water  of  a  Welsh  river — all  these  excellences 
of  the  humble  willow  are  seldom  pointed  out.  Common  trees,  like 
lowly  lives,  are  full  of  profit  to  the  thoughtful. 

The  lover  of  trees  derives  singular  pleasure  from  realising  their 
gradual  spread  over  the  country.     Omitting  the  algae  and  Ijcopo- 
diacesB,  the  earliest  plant  markings  in  the  rocks,  and  passing  over 
the  extreme  development  of  the  cycads  and  pines  in  the  oolite  and 
chalk,  the  bulk  of  our  conmion  trees  did  not  appear  till  kainozoic 
times,  most  of  them,  indeed,  not  flushing  into  fiill  vigonr  before 
quite  recent  days.     At  present,  acclimatisation  brings  together 
the  rarest  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.     When 
GaBsar  visited  Britain  he  found  the  timber  much  the  same  as  in 
France,  with  the  addition  of  the  beech  and  pine.     The  former 
tree  seems  indigenous,  at  least  in  the  dry  districts  of   central 
England ;  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  testified  by  recent  geologi- 
cal evidence.      Besides  these,  the  oak,  yew,  hazel,  alder,   wych 
elm,  holly,  birch,  and  elder  are  unquestionably  native,  as  still  may 
be  seen  in  a  careful  study  of  the  hedgerows  and  copses  of  Wales 
and  parts  of  Herefordshire.     So  the  face  of  the  country  remained 
from  the  appearance  of  man  in  England  until  the  coming  of  the 
Komans.     To  them  are  due  the  elm,  the  Spanish  chestnut,  large- 
leaved  lime,  cherry,  and  other  fruit  trees.     They  also  introduced 
the  custom  of  grafting,  and,  by  what  might  be  seen  arormd  their 
villas,  spread  far  and  wide  a  taste  for  gardening.  The  Cistercians,  in 
much  later  times,  were  excellent  gardeners,  and  by  their  agency  a 
supply  of  the  best  Continental  apples  and  pears  was  introduced  to 
their  monasteries,  and  thence  overflowed  to  the  world  outside. 
Abbey  Dore,  in  the  Golden  Valley,  is  bosomed  every  spring  in 
clouds  of  apple-blossom,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  habit  of  culti- 
vating apples  there,  if  not  some  of  the  kinds  themselves,   was 
derived  from  these  worthy  monks.     Some  have  contended  that 
orchards  were  first  planted  in  England  at  Buckland,  in  Devon, 
where  a   celebrated   Cistercian  abbey  existed ;  but  the  Nonnan 
abbots  of  Montburg,  it  seems,  had  already   introduced  apple- 
orchards  in  their  manor  of  Axmouth  ;  and  cider,  as  early  as  1286, 
was  the  common  drink  of  their  labourers.     Hence  coUigere  pama 
ad  siseram  faciendam  was  an  ordinary  service.^     At  the  other 
end  of  England,  in  the  same  manner,  Jedburgh  Abbey  was  &moas 

1  Oliver's  ManaiUoon  DiaceHs  Exon,  p.  882. 
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for  its  pears.     The  time  of  the  Crusades  was  another  epoch  when 
useful  herbs  and  trees  were  introduced. 

Omitting  Philips's  poem  on  cider,  which  necessarily  treats  of 
firuit  trees,  the  poet  of  all  others  who  discriminates  trees  and 
cleverly  describes  each  in  some  well-turned  phrase  is  unquestion- 
ably Cowper.  And  none  but  a  bom  poet  could  successfolly  deal 
with  woodland  subjects  when  presented  with  *  The  So& '  as  a  sub- 
ject for  verse.     Undauntedly  he  proceeds : 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some 
And  of  a  wannish  gray ;  the  willow  such, 
And  poplar  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  continues — 

Some  glossy-leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple  and  the  beech,  of  oUy  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  Hme  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours. 

Scott  and  Wordsworth  in  like  manner  were  true  lovers  and 
painters  of  '  Nature's  old  felicities,'  and  certainly  did  not  forget 
trees.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  trees  may  be  found  in  Evelyn's 
Sylva.  It  is  singular  to  find  him  rising  superior  to  a  superstition 
which  still  lingers  in  remote  parts  of  England :  *  that  a  forked 
twig  of  hazel  should  move  when  held  over  confined  water  or  a 
vein  of  mineral,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  believed.*  Gilpin  is  re- 
markably unjust  in  his  judgments  on  the  beech,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  trees  of  the  forest,  perhaps  only  excelled  in  lightness  and 
elegance  by  the  birch.  Its  bushy  character,  he  thinks,  gives  a 
great  heaviness  to  the  tree.  Most  men  would  regard  it  ad  having 
a  peculiarly  airy  character ;  but,  he  continues,  '  even  what  light- 
ness it  has,  disgusts,'  its  lighter  branches  being  seldom  in  har- 
mony with  the  tree.  Except  in  autimin,  the  beech,  it  may  be 
granted,  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers.  There  is  then 
something  close  and  sombre  about  it ;  but  October's  frosts  kindle  a 
glory  all  along  a  row  of  them,  short-lived,  it  is  tme,  but  a  glory 
that,  while  it  lasts,  positively  iiradiates  the  country.  ; 

The  diseases  to  which  trees  are  subject  are  endl^s.  Evelyn, 
following  Pliny,  gives  a  tremendous  list  of  those  which  are  due  to 
atmospheric  causes  and  insects,  and  every  tree-growfer  will  agree 
with  him.  Even  at  the  present  day  little  is  known  of  the  path- 
ology and  cure  of  these.     Thus  it  is  a  general  article  of  belief 
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that  if  the  bark  of  a  tree  be  ringed  or  taken  off  all  round,  the  tree 
dies.  Dr.  Plot  and  Evelyn  both  comment  on  a  singtiLur  case  of 
this  kind  which  happened  to  an  elm  in  the  grounds  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  It  was  entirely  disbarked,  but  flourished  after- 
wards as  well  as  ever.  We  can  corroborate  this  instance  by  a 
precisely  similar  case,  where  a  veiy  large  elm  was  entirely  dis- 
barked by  colts,  from  the  ground  to  some  six  feet  above.  The 
tree  was  freely  painted  with  tar,  and  has  since  flourished, 
apparently  unimpaired,  for  a  decade,  when  at  first  it  appeared  a 
hopeless  case. 

Landscape-gardeners  always  oppose  nature  to  picturesqueness, 
the  latter  quality  being  in  their  eyes  something  superadded  to 
nature.  Deformity  of  growth,  and  even  dead  limbs  in  a  tree — 
especially  if  to  a  certain  extent  shrouded  in  ivy — ^greatly  aid 
picturesqueness.  Thus  disease  in  trees  is  by  no  means  inimical 
to  what  may  be  called  artificial  beauty.  Natural  tree  beauty 
consists,  according  to  Gilpin,  in  form,  proper  balance,  and  light- 
ness ;  and  he  is  good  enough  to  add  that  Nature's  works,  and  all 
her  works,  must  ever  in  some  degree  be  beautiful.  Still,  in  the 
era  of  Brown,  Kent,  and  Vanbrugh,  it  was  an  artistic  duty  to  cut 
down  Nature's  works  where  they  were  luxuriant,  or  where  they 
seemed  to  conflict  with  the  artificial  theory  of  beauty  which  they 
had  resolved  to  uphold.  '  It  is  in  the  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  trees,'  says  one  of  the  fraternity,  *  that  the  great  art  of 
improvement  consists.'  Nature  had  an  evil  time  at  the  end  of 
last  century ;  copses  were  levelled,  bushy  trees  trimmed  into  the 
picturesque,  hills  smoothed,  and  valleys  filled  up.  All  the  artifi- 
ciality and  pompous  pretensions  of  the  eighteenth  century  cul- 
minated in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  what  was  then  called  a 
prospect.  It  left  the  landscape-gardener's  hands  an  entirely 
different  scene  from  what  boon  Nature  had  originally  created.^ 

Some  trees  and  woods  possess  an  individuality  which  always 
ensures  them  a  place  in  a  tree-lover's  memory.  Strange  thoughts 
crowd  upon  the  traveller  when  he  looks  at  the  twin  gnarled 
specimens  of  larches  in  the  Duchess  of  Athole's  grounds  at 
Dunkeld.  These  tall,  gaunt,  and  unsightly  trees  are  the  first 
larches  ever  planted  in  Scotland,  the  parents  of  the  millions  which 

^  T.  L.  Peacock,  in  Headlong  HaXly  has  cleverly  intimated  this  in  his  character 
of  Mr.  Milestone,  *  a  picturesque  landscape-gardener  of  the  first  celebrity,  who 
was  not  without  liopes  of  persuading  Squire  Headlong  to  put  his  romantic 
pleasure-grounds  under  a  process  of  improvement,  promising  himself  a  aigrnal 
triumph  for  his  incomparable  art  in  the  difficult,  and  therefore  glorious,  aohieve- 
ment  of  polishing  and  trimming  the  rocks  of  Llanberris/ 
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'  have  since  overspread  G-reat  Britain.  It  is  impossible  to  behold 
large  and  venerable  oaks  without  emotion — such  oaks,  for  instance, 
as  that  at  Newland  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or  the  Birklands  oak 
in  Sherwood  Forest.  For  abundance,  great  size,  and  fine  propor- 
tions, the  grove  of  oaks  ifl  Moccas  Park  cannot  probably  be  excelled 
in  the  world.  Wistman's  Wood  of  stunted  oak  trees  in  the  heart 
of  Dartmoor  must  not  be  forgotten  as  a  contrast.  These  singular 
trees  are  twisted,  blown  to  one  side,  and  covered  with  lichens, 
their  heads  cut  oflf  with  the  violence  of  storms,  their  growth 
depressed  to  an  average  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Indeed,  the 
local  proverb  speaks  of  the  wood  as  containing  five  hundred  trees  five 
hundred  feet  high,  that  is,  that  each  tree  averages  one  foot  in  height. 
This  grove  must,  like  its  separate  trees,  be  smothered  in  antiquity. 
It  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  Conqueror's  time.  Again;  the 
renmants  of  the  Black  Wood  of  Sannoch,  with  its  mighty  Scotch 
firs,  with  their  brown  boles  and  bright-red  branches,  giants  belonging 
to  the  primaeval  forest  which  once  overrun  Scotland,  must  certainly 
be  mentioned.  Over  many  a  Scottish  moor,  and  even  cropping  up 
from  the  bed  of  rivers,  the  black  and  twisted  roots  of  their  pro- 
genitors may  be  noticed.  Some  great  forest  conflagration  appears 
to  have  destroyed  the  trees  of  which  these  are  the  remains.  An 
old  witch,  the  gillies  say,  who  breathed  fire  and  brimstone,  once 
winged  her  way  over  Northern  Scotland,  and  hence  the  devastation 
witnessed  to  at  present  by  these  dark,  strong  roots.  Woe  betide 
the  fisherman  should  the  salmon  he  has  hooked  once  take  a  &ncy 
to  find  refuge  behind  their  black  fangs ! 

People  cannot  for  the  most  part  appreciate  woods  and  wood- 
lands at  the  present  day  save  for  their  natural  beauties.  It  was 
not  always  so.  When  every  valley  was  more  or  less  of  a  swamp, 
with  patches  of  alder  and  willow  everywhere  diversifying  the 
shining  e3q)anse,  forming  a  grateful  desolation  for  hundreds  of 
duck,  teal,  snipe,  and  other  water-loving  birds,  comfort,  as  well  as 
a  fear  of  malarious  diseases,  combined  to  induce  men  to  dwell  by 
preference  on  the  higher  ground,  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
Ballad,  fairy  lore,  and,  above  all,  sylvan  sport,  set  in  the  same 
direction.  Youth  and  joy  were  never  weary  of  the  merry  green- 
wood, with  its  mavises  and  great  harts,  afar  from  painted  pomp. 
When  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  convulsed  the  realm,  and  even  when 
at  their  close  a  sense  of  general  insecurity  pervaded  the  country, 
a  reaction  took  place,  and  houses  were  built  no  longer  on  the 
hillside,  where  they  would  be  conspicuous,  but  in  the  bottoms, 
where  there  was  some  hope  of  escaping  an  enemy's  eye.     It  is 
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on]y  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  security  has 
once  more  led  men  to  build  on  high  and  conmianding  elevations, 
and  the  intention  of  obtaining  a  view  is  a  notion  superadded 
to  the  original  reasons  for  loving  the  hillside.  StiU,  all  the  freest 
and  wildest  life  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  woodlands, 
and  open-air  existence  possesses  an  endless  charm  for  their 
devotees.  Keepers,  gypsies,  poachers,  woodmen,  charcoal-burners 
and  the  like,  never  weary  of  their  vocation,  bringing  them  as  it 
does  &ce  to  face  with  nature,  liberty,  and  all  those  pleasures  which 
most  distinguish  rural  life  from  the  thousand  artificial  wants  of  a 
city.  The  fashion  of  picnics,  and  the  delight  taken  in  them  by  a 
higher  class,  is  no  inapt  symbol  of  the  joy  such  outdoor  living 
brought  to  their  forefathers.  The  banished  Duke  lived  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him.  It  was  not  only  the 
Douglas  who  espoused  the  proverb,  '  Better  to  hear  the  lark  sing 
than  the  mouse  cheep.' 

Many  recent  country  lovers  have  told  the  delights  of  the 
woods,  their  warmth  in  winter,  the  animals,  birds,  and  retiring 
creatures  that  inhabit  them,  their  silence  and  awe  in  the  heart  of 
summer  heats ;  but  perhaps  suj£cient  justice  has  hardly  yet  been 
done  to  their  singular  charm  when  '  the  dark  delightsome  woods 
lie  veiled  and  still'  in  moonUght.  Even  he  who  knows  them 
best  must  then  confess  that  they  oflFer  ever  fresh  beauties  when 
lit  up  here  by  a  brilliant  moon  and  there  left  in  the  darkest 
contrasts  of  shade.  Unexpected  withdrawals  and  revelations,  the 
softening  sense  of  a  peace  which  is  hardly  of  this  world,  cool, 
fragrant  bowers,  unknown  depths  of  thickets  mantleil  in  traveller's 
joy  and  lit  up  with  the  large  nettle-leaved  bell-flower,  the  rustle 
of  wild  creatures,  the  monotonous  whirr  of  the  fern-owl,  and 
distant  scream  of  its  brother,  the  brown  owl — such  are  some  of 
the  nocturnal  joys  of  a  wood.  Sharp  eyes  may  detect  the  pheasant 
on  his  perch, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o'er  th'  accustomed  oak. 

In  winter  the  moonlight  lies  amber-coloured  over  the  snow  in 
many  glades  filled  with  old  thorn  trees.  They  are  hung  here 
and  there  with  lichens,  while  each  gnarled  bush  is  green  with  two 
or  three  clumps  of  mistletoe — old  age,' and  next  it  perpetual 
youth,  like  Merlin  and  Vivien ;  and  none  save  those  who  have 
seen  them  can  guess  the  efiect  when  these  hawthorns  put  on 
their  silver-embroidered  robes  under  a  young  May  moon.     The 
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rookery  is  never  silent  on  a  moonlit  night.  Belated  rooks  (pro- 
bably old  bachelors)  *  knock  in '  late,  and  are  received  'with  suit- 
able reprobation  by  the  anxious  matrons  with  their  young.  These 
have  to  be  aroused  every  now  and  then  by  their  hoarse  parents 
through  the  night,  and  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  finds  industri- 
ous birds  flitting  oflf  to  collect  food.  Very  quiet  are  the  deer, 
slipping  from  glade  to  glade  in  the  moonlight,  soon  learning  to 
disregard  intruders  who  do  not  needlessly  alarm  them.  The 
nightingale  is  a  capricious  bird,  and  may  be  heard  a  mile  away 
from  such  a  wood,  but  nothing  will  persuade  it  to  cross  hither. 
It  were  invidious  to  mention  one  wood  more  than  another  where 
the  spirit  of  poetry  loves  to  dwell,  but  two  may  certainly  be 
named.  How  grateful  has  many  an  Oxford  scholar  been  for  the 
slopes  and  wild  flowers  of  Bagley  Wood !  and  where  could  he  find 
a  haunt  dearer  to  the  Muses  than  the  wood  in  which  Lady  Alice 
Egerton  and  her  brothers  were  surprised  by  Comus, 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger  f 

JJnter  den  Linden  again,  but  the  glints  of  autumnal  sunshine 
now  fell  upon  half  a  dozen  old  limes  that  break  the  violence  of  the 
north  wind  for  the  long  low  rectory.  Its  master  strolls  with  reflec- 
tive steps  beneath  them,  as  he  has  done  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
The  nuthatches,  as  of  old,  still  hammer  over  his  head,  the  red- 
breast begins  its  shrill  song  from  the  neighbouring  laurels.  As 
the  old  man  stops,  his  eye  falls  upon  some  letters  cut  many  years 
ago  in  the  bark  of  one  of  the  limes.  He  remembers  how  cheerily 
a  happy  pair  cut  them,  with  the  refrain  of  crescent  illce^  crescetis 
Q/mores  running  in  their  hearts.  And  then  they  married  and 
went  to  Ceylon,  and  have  long  since  died.  Here  are  some  more 
letters ;  and  he  dimly  traces  the  initials  of  other  boys  who  sought 
Canada  to  make  fortunes  in,  and  have  never  returned.  He  himself 
is  a  widower,  his  partner  in  the  walks  under  these  limes  having 
passed  away  many  years  ago.  In  the  nature  of  things  he  must 
-soon  be  carried  under  them  to  a  home  even  longer  than  he  has 
found  beside  them.  But  he  is  cheerful,  and  largely,  indebted  for 
health  to  his  love  of  nature.  His  brother  at  the  hall  might  see 
more  of  him,  but  then  his  brother  is  an  obstinate,  determined  old 
man,  and  even  went  the  length  of  turning  him  oflf  the  trout 
stream,  and  forbidding  him  to  shoot  pheasants  in  the  home  wood, 
and  everyone  knows  no  quarrels  are  so  inveterate  as  the  quarrels 
of  relations.     An  invisible  drudge  seems  to  whisper  to  them  daily. 
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*  Eemember  Uncle  H.  or  Cousin  C. ! '  just  as  Darius  caused  a  slave 
to  remind  him  every  day  at  dinner,  *0  King,  remember  the 
Athenians ! '  But  a  parochial  quarrel  is  proverbially  a  long  one 
also.  Once  upon  a  time,  a  parson,  vdth  whom  his  squire  had 
nursed  a  quarrel  for  twenty  years,  was  walking  home  late  on  a 
cold  Deceniber  night  when  a  man  drove  past  him,  then  stopped 
and  called  out,  *  Will  you  get  up  and  drive  ? '  The  parson  eagerly 
stepped  out  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  unwitting  who  his  friend 
might  be,  and  suddenly  beheld  the  face  of  his  peculiarly  rancorous 
squire,  much  cast  down  as  he  now  realised  whom  he  had  asked  \.o 
drive.  '  Thank  you,'  the  parson  said,  '  but  I  won't  get  up  just 
now ;  one  of  us  might  fall  out.     Good  night ! ' 

M.  Cr.  Watkins. 
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EVEN  the  most  devoted  of  her  children  can  hardly  maintain 
that  London  is  a  city  ^  where  efvtry  prospect  pleases.'  Take 
the  station-yard  at  Victoria  on  a  wet  morning,  for  instance;  for 
immitigated  mud  and  melancholy,  surely  that  prospect  is  hard  to 
beat! 

So  thought  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  many  arriving,  depart- 
ing, or  stationary  omnibuses  in  the  yard,  at  any  rate.  He  jerked 
his  head  several  times,  and  accompanied  the  movement  with  a 
disapproving  ejaculation.  Then  he  surveyed  the  scene  with  eyes 
well  accustomed,  though  not  yet  indifferent  to,  its  wretchedness. 
The  air  was  thick  with  yellow  fog ;  from  the  reeking  horses  clouds 
of  white  smoke  mingled  with  the  murky  atmosphere.  Jolting 
cabs  driven  by  surly  mackintoshed  drivers,  all  sleek  and  shiny  in 
the  blinding  drizzle,  passed  one  another  in  the  gloom.  Men  and 
women  hurried  in  and  out  of  the  station,  splashing  over  the  greasy 
uneven  cobble  stones,  and  getting  spattered  from  head  to  foot 
with  mud  as  a  hansom  or  an  omnibus  passed  them. 

The  conductor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  dragged  up  his  coat- 
collar  a  little  higher,  and  turned  to  the  solitary  occupant  of  his 
bus  with  a  smile  which  robbed  his  remark — '  Beastly  damp 
momin',  mxmi ' — of  half  its  discontent. 

He  wore  a  mud-coloured,  well-splashed  overcoat,  and  a  pale-blue 
tie.  His  hat  was  set  well  back  on  his  head.  His  &ce  was  broad 
and  homely.  Bound  his  wide  mouth  were  many  creases,  which 
deepened  and  multiplied  as  he  smiled. 

The  passenger  he  addressed  was  a  lady  of  uncertain  age.  She 
possessed  the  conventional  figure  of  the  ample-proportioned  type. 
She  carried  herself  rather  uncompromisingly  erect.  Her  bonnet 
trimmed  with  velvet  pansies,  and  her  thick  gown  of  rustling  black 
silk,  gave  her  an  air  of  suitable  yet  chastened  smartness.  Her 
round  face  with  its  bright  spot  of  colour  on  the  cheekbones,  her 
large  black  eyes,  and  exceedingly  glossy  hair — beautifully  waved — 
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in  some  subtle  maimer  suggested  Bond  Street  and  Trae&tt  & 
She  was  in  &ct  a  'young  lady'  in  a  hairdresser's  establish- 
ment. 

To  the  undeniably  veracious,  though  unconventionally  worded 
observation,  of  the  conductor,  this  lady  returned  a  chilling  assent, 
and  gazed  straight  at  the  advertisement  before  her. 

Tilting  his  hat  still  further  back  till  it  rested  on  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  the  undaunted  conductor  continued  the  conversation,  or 
monologue  rather,  quit«  as  though  he  had  a  more  interested 
audience  than  one  lady  studying  advertisements. 

'  Strainge  wot  a  funny  lot  'er  people  a  man  like  me  gets  ter 
knaow,'  he  mused.  *  Gen'neman  says  ter  me  yesterday,  "  Monot- 
'nous  kind  er  life  this,  guv'nor,  ain  t  it  ?  "  "  Monot'nous,  sir,"" 
says  I,  '*  wy " ' 

'  How  soon  do  you  start  ? '  inquired  the  lady  abruptly,  turning 
her  large  black  eyes  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  door  where  the 
conversational  conductor  nonchalantly  leaned. 

*  Wite  'ere  five  minutes,  laidy,'  he  returned  cheerfully.  *  Trine 
ain't  in  yet.  We  shall  fill  up  then.  'Ere  comes  some  of  my 
folks!  See  that  little  man  with  the  portinantew?  'E  always 
hev  box  seat.  See  'im  rush  some  mornin's  when  there's  a  cram ! 
Momin',  sir !  Plaice  all  w'itin'  for  yer.  Kep'  for  yer,  sir ! '  he 
shouted,  with  a  grin,  as  the  little  man  came  up  panting.  '  Yes/ 
turning  once  more  with  interest  to  his  solitary  auditor,  *  as  I  was 
s'yin',  mum.  Monot'nous  ?  God  bless  you !  Wy,  it's  as  good 
as  'er  pl'y !  Many's  the  rummy  goes  I  could  tell  yer  about— all 
pl'yed  out  afore  me  in  the  inside,  or  out  on  top  of  this  'ere  bus. 
It's  like  bein'  at  the  'Delphi,  'pon  my  word  it  is !  Only  it's 
aggravatin'  not  seein'  the  end  of  the  pl'y  sometimes.  Curtain 
runs  down  afore  you  want  it  to  ! '  He  chuckled,  and  the  creases 
round  hi»  mouth  seemed  to  spread  all  over  his  face  as  he  stamped 
vigorously  on  the  footboard  to  warm  his  feet. 

The  glossy-haired  lady  glanced  at  him,  not  encotuagingly,  but 
he  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted. 

'  I  a'most  always  gets  the  saime  people,  yer  see,'  he  explained 
confidentially.  *  Leastways  for  a  week,  or  sometimes  a  month  or 
two  at  a  toime.  Hevry  now  and  ag'in  there'll  be  a  fresh  one,  jest 
for  variety,  saime  as  you  might  be  to-d'y,  mum ;  but  gen'ly  they're 
the  saime.  Hev  to  be  at  their  shops,  or  their  bisness,  wotever  it 
is,  at  the  saime  time  ev'ry  d'y  ;  that's  w'ere  'tis.  Jest  now  there's 
a  young  couple — they'll  be  'ere  in  a  minit.  Lor !  I've  watched 
them  two  courtin',  though  they  do  keep  it  to  theirselves  pretty 
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much !    But  Tve  seed  it.'     He  winked  gaily.     *  Knowed  one 
another  afore  they  took  to  comin'  by  this  'ere  has  though.' 

'  An'  'ow  do  I  know  that^  you  ask  ? ' 

This  for  rhetorical  eflfect  merely,  for  the  rigid  lady  in  the 
comer  had  certainly  not  inquired,  aud  the  conductor  compla- 
cently went  on  to  answer  his  own  question. 

'  'Bout  a  month  ago  the  young  laidy  took  to  coming  reglar. 

^E*d  been  afore — always  on  top,  of  course,  unless  it  r'ined  (though 

I  'ave  known  'im  give  up  'is  seat  and  go  hupstairs  on  a  wet  d'y 

w'en  some  young  gurl  come  runnin'  up  with  a  big  box  p'r'aps, 

an'  that's  more  than  most  of  'em  'ull  do.)     The  first  d'y  she  come, 

she  sat  w'ere  you  are,  mum.     She  'ad  some  paipers  an'  books  in 

'er  'and,  and  I  see  'er  go  in  that  first  d'y  to  the  orfice  w'ere  she 

always  stops.    Typewritin'  or  suthin',  I  think ;  but  that's  neither 

'ere  nor  there!     She  was  sittin'  quiet  like  afore  the  bus  started, 

w'en  all  of  a  minit  I  see  her  colour  come !     (A  sweet  pretty  young 

I'idy  /  call  her.     I'm  not  for  yer  dressed-up,  loud-talkin'  gurls !) 

With  that  I  looked  round,  eocpectin'  ter  see  a  young  fellow  of 

some  kind,  and  there  'e  was !     A  pleasant  spoke  young  man  as  I'd 

passed  the  time  of  day  with  often  enough !    W'en  'e  catches  sight 

of  'er,  'e  chainges  colour  a  bit  too,  but  in  'e  steps,  determined  Uke, 

an'  as  masterful  as  you  plestse. 

*  "  Good  momin'.  Miss  Vemey  " — or  some  sich  naime,  says  'e, 
and  they  shaike  'ands.  Then  down  'e  sits  by  'er,  and  looks  at 
'er  sharp  like,  and  I  (lookin'  out  er  one  oi,  with  t'other  fixed 
careless  like  on  the  driver  of  the  Fav'rit,  d'ye  see  ?)  noticed  'er 
'ands  begin  ter  tremble.  ^E  saw  it  too;  you'd  only  got  ter  give 
a  'asty  glance  at  'is  faice  ter  notice  that.  Then  'e  looked  down  at 
'er  paipers,  an'  touched  one,  an'  looked  up  at  'er  as  much  as  ter 
s'y,  "  Wot's  this  mean  ?  "  She  laughed  a  little — ^nervous  like — an' 
says  she,  "  I'm  goin'  to  be  independent,  Mr.  Stuart."  'E  didn't 
s'y  nothin',  but  I  catched  another  of  them  sharp  looks — like 
lightnin' — an'  if  hever  a  man  looked  proud  an'  'appy,  it  was  'im ! 
She  blushed  up  pink,  an'  says,  'asty  like,  "  'Ow  does  your  work 
get  on  ?  "  and  wot  'e  answered  I  don't  knaow,  for  jest  at  that 
minit  I  was  'elpin'  in  a  stout  party  wot  alius  comes  pantin'  hup 
as  if  she  'adn't  another  minit  ter  live.  'Ere  she  comes  now !  See 
'er  ?  with  a  bundle  as  big  as  'erself.  Eunnin'  as  usual,  an'  we  not 
due  to  start  yet  fer  two  minits ! 

*  Not  that  she  wanted  no  hanswer,'  he  continued,  easily  taking 
up  the  dropped  thread  of  his  narrative,  '  for  some'ow  or  nuther 
them  two  young  folks  understood  each  other.'    The  fat  lady  with 
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the  bundle  now  claimed  his  attention.  She  was  hoisted  in  with 
great  care,  and  deposited  panting  and  breathless  in  a  comer, 
whence  she  surveyed  the  almost  empty  'bus  with  a  triumpliaxit 
smile. 

i  Meantime,  with  the  courtly  flourish  which  he  always  reserved 
for  her,  the  conductor  indicated  the  vacant  seat  opposite  to  the 
next  coiQ^er,  a  young  and  delicate-looking  girl,  who  sank  into  it 
rather  wearily.  She  was,  as  the  conductor  observed,  a  *  pretty- 
looking  young  lady.'  There  was  something  daintily  flower-like 
about  her  pale  face.  Emerging  from  the  sad  coloured  and  rather 
damp  waterproof  which  fastened  closely  round  her  throat,  it 
suggested  the  frail  beauty  of  a  white  anemone  rising  above  dark 
earth.  The  conductor  smiled  at  her  in  friendly  fieushion  from  the 
door,  but  the  smile  faded  and  was  followed  by  a  grotesquely 
puzzled  expression  when  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  respond  to 
his  *  Good  momin'.' 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  interior  of  the  omnibus,  and  surveyed 
the  yard  impatiently.  It  was  time  to  start.  Beluctantly  he  pat 
his  hand  upon  the  bell.    Then  his  face  brightened.     ^  Come  on, 

sir — on^Y  jest  in  time,  sir.  Eoom  for  one  inside '  but  the  young 

man,  who  had  sprung  upon  the  footboard  just  as  the  omnibus  was 
starting,  glanced  within  and  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  top.  The 
conductor  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  his  jaw  dropped  with 
comical  effect,  then  he  gazed  before  him  into  vacancy  with  the 
expression  of  one  who  stands  mute  before  the  riddle  of  existence. 
He  maintained  this  attitude  almost  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  (Corner, 
where  he  roused  himself  with  a  jerk,  and  sharply  called, 
^  Fares,  please.'  For  some  moments  he  clicked  the  ticket- 
punching  machine  vigorously,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He 
did  not  look  at  the  girl  in  the  far  comer  when  she  mutely  handed 
him  twopence,  but  hastily  thrust  the  ticket  into  her  hand,  and 
turned  to  her  opposite  neighbour. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  hairdresser's  young  lady  at  the 
door,  however,  his  pent-up  feeUngs  could  restrain  themselves  no 
longer. 

'  Horf !  by  Jingo,'  he  muttered  in  an  undertone,  as  he  frmibled 
in  his  bag  to  get  change  for  sixpence. 

For  many  days  the  conductor  of  the  *  Eoyal  Blue '  watched 
his  play,  and  still  the  curtain  did  not  descend.  He  continued  to 
take  the  silent  hairdresser's  lady  into  his  confidence,  possibly 
because   she  did  not  interrupt  his    flow  of   speech  with  any 
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eloqnence  of  her  own,  which  to  a  person  of  his  loquacity  must 
have  been  particularly  grateful  and  comforting.  He  always  waited 
till  the  delicate  little  lady,  whose  dainty  face  had  grown  thinner 
and  paler  of  late,  had  alighted  at  the  top  of  the  street  which  led 
to  her  office,  and  then  if  the  'bus  was  tolerably  empty  he  would 
begin  at  once  soUo  voce. 

^  Still  horf,'  he  whispered  tragically  one  morning  a  month  or 
two  later,  'but  they're  both  pinin'.  I  see  it  clear  as  d'ylight 
in  *is  hi ;  an'  as  for  'er — poor  little  soul ! — ^miserabler  and  miser- 
abler  'er  looks  are.  Now  wot  darned  foolishness  can  it  be  ?  Some- 
thin'  about  parients  I  shouldn't  wondey.  Blow  them  parients — 
(askin'  your  parding.  Miss) — says  I.  An'  she  over  'ed  an'  ears  in 
love  with  'im,  and  'e  with  'er.  ' Aven't  you  noticed  'im  'angin'  about 
that  there  yard  till  just  as  we're  startin',  an'  we're  aU  but  full  up, 
on  top  ?  Then  up  'e  comes,  an'  swings  'isself  up  in  front  so  as  ter 
avide  passin'  'er.  Bein'  a  man,  an'  therefore  a  fool  in  sich  like 
Vys,  'e  thinks  she  doesn't  notice  'im,  an'  'e  can  please  'isself  (or 
p'r'aps  'arf  kill  'isself)  by  'avin'  a  look  at  'er  on  the  sly.  But  Lor' ! 
8^6  sees  fast  enough.  P'r'aps  you  'aven't  notice  'er  'ands  shaking 
an'  'er  colour  comin'  an'  goin'  be'ind  that  there  libery  book  she 
'olds  up  ter  pertend  she's  readin'  ?  I  was  a  bit  puzzled  like  at 
first.  Thinks  T,  if  so  be  as  they've  quarrelled,  as  in  coorse  they 
'ave,  an'  she's  ast  'im  ter  keep  out  of  'er  w'y,  as  in  coorse  agine 
%hj&  'as  (they  all  s'y  thaJt^  yer  knaow.  Miss,  an'  some  of  us  is  fools 
enough  to  b'leeve  they  mean  it),  that  bein'  so,  thinks  I,  w'y  does 
'e  come  by  the  saime  bus  at  all  ?  But  evidinkly  it's  a  question  of 
trines,  an'  'avin'  to  fit  in  roight  houers  an'  be  punkshull,  with 
both  of  'em.  Next  'bus  don't  run  for  ten  minutes  after  this,  an' 
the  "  E'yal  Blue's  "  the  only  one  that  passes  'is  street,  an'  by  the 
looks  of  'im  I  shouldn't  say  there's  much  of  the  needful  to  spend 
on  kebs,  if  'e  'opes  (as  in  coorse  'e  does  'ope)  to  ask  'er  "  to  share 
'is  'umble  'ome,"  so  ter  speak.  Miss,  an'  beggin'  your  parding  for 
introdoocin'  comick  songs,  w'ich  it  is  Mtb.  *Enry  'AwkmSy  as  p'r'aps 
you've  'eard  tell  of  more'n  once.' 

Here  the  omnibus  stopped,  and  two  or  three  people  climbed 
down  from  above.  '  Good  momin',  sir.  Fine  momin' !  Give  me 
yer  umbreller,  mum.  Gently !  There  yer  are ! '  A  stout  lady 
was  gracefully  lifted  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  pavement,  and 
went  off  rather  red  and  flustered.  *  Oxferd  Street !  Vere  Street ! 
Boight — ^be'ind ! '  A  stamp  on  the  foot-board,  and  the  interval 
devoted  to  duty  was  brought  in  a  business-like  way  to  a  close. 

*  Naow,'  he  continued  impressively,  *  mark  my  words,  all  them 
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young  folks  want  ter  set  things  goin'  strite  an*  comfortable  agine, 
is  a  little  confidenslmll  talk — ^loike.  They  ought  ter  be  bmng 
together.  That's  wot  tiv^  want.'  He  was  silent  for  half  a 
second — not  longer. 

*Yes/  he  repeated  confidently;   *I  'aven't  watch  this    *ere 
bloomin*  pFy  for  nothink — ^brung  tergether,  that's  aU  ikiy  want. 
Wy,  on'y  yesterd'y — ^it  was  a  bad  d'y,  if  yew  remember  right  ? — 
drizzlin'  rine — 'orrid!     'J?  comes  up  at  the  last  minit,  an'  mns 
upstairs,  an'  she  sees  'im.     '£  coughs,  goin'  up — ^fog  got  down  'is 
throat,  shouldn't  wonder,  but  she,  bless  'er  'eart,  thinks  'e'U   git 
consumpshun  out  there  in  the  rine.     I  cud  see  the  fear  of  it 
come  into  'er  eyes.     She  'esitaites  a  minit,  an'  then  up  she  gits 
ter  step  out,  an'  as  she  passes  me  she  says,  low  an'  quick-like, 
"  Tell  the  gen'neman  outside  ter  come  in.     I'll  take  this  green 
'bus — p'r'aps  I  shall  catch  you  up  at  Bond  Street."     She  didn't, 
though,  an'  no  doubt  she  was  laite.     I  ran  up  quick  fer  ter  tell 
'im,  an'  'e  starts  an'  looks  round  quick,  as  is  'is  w'y,  jest  in  toime 
ter  see  'er  steppin'  inter  the  green  'bus — then  down  'e  comes  with 
a  queer-like  look  on  'is  faice.     Ah,  well,  mum !     It's  a  rum  world ! 
'Ere  we  are !     Wite  a  bit,  an'  mind  yer  doan't  step  in  the  puddle ; 
let  me  'elp  yer  down.     All  roight,  mum  !     Good  momin'.'     The 
lady  sailed,  as  majestically  as  the  greasy  pavements  would  admit 
of  that  form  of  locomotion,  in  the  direction  of  Langham  Place, 
and  the  conductor  went  into  the  public-house  at  the  comer. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  '  Boyal  Blue '  stood  as  usual  in  the 
station-yard,  awaiting  its  hiunan  freight.  Another  omnibus  of 
the  same  species  had  just  started,  and  at  present  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  waiting  one  were  the  hairdresser's  lady,  who  sat  next 
the  door,  and  the  conductor's  protegee.  She  had  betaken  herself, 
as  her  custom  was  whenever  the  seat  was  vacant,  into  the  fer 
comer,  where  she  sat  with  a  book  open  on  her  lap.  In  the  door- 
way, like  a  guardian  angel,  stood  the  conductor,  surveying  the 
prospect  without.  Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  a  figure  advancing 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard — a  figure  hastening  towards 
the  omnibus. 

*  H'm — thinks  we're  startin','  he  muttered.  He  shot  a  quick 
glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  drooping  little  figure  in  the 
comer,  then  he  looked  closely  at  the  hairdresser's  lady,  from  her  to 
the  advancing  figure,  and  then,  after  one  second's  hesitation,  his 
face  expressed  sudden  resolve.  Bending  towards  the  dark-eyed 
one,  he  whispered  too  low  to  be  overheard  : 
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'  There's  a  green  'bus  just  a-startin',  mum.  You  kin  ketch  us 
up  at  Bond  Street ! '  The  whisper  was  accompanied  by  a  meaning 
glance,  first  in  the  direction  of  the  station-yard,  and  then  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  'bus. 

The  lady's  eye9  followed  his.  There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
Then  she  rose,  gathered  up  her  stiff  rustling  skirts,  and  with  an 
air  of  dignity  tempered  with  condescension,  descended.  A  young 
man,  just  in  the  act  of  springing  on  to  the  footboard,  brushed 
against  her.  He  raised  his  hat  with  a  smiling  apology,  and  stepped 
back  to  help  her  out,  and  she  acknowledged  his  assistance  with  a 
stately  bow.  The  anxious  cloud  still  hovered  over  the  conductor's 
face.  He  had  adroitly  stationed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
so  as  to  bar  the  way  to  the  ascent. 

'Boom  inside,  sir,'  he  announced,  and  there  was  only  the 
faintest  doubtful  accent  in  his  tone. 

The  young  man  hesitated  on  the  threshold,  and  the  girl  raised 
her  eyes.     Then  he  went  in. 

*  You  will  find  the  laidy  on  the  right,  sir,'  said  the  conductor 
blithely. 

He  sharply  rang  the  bell,  and  with  a  plunge  the  horses  started 
forward,  and  the  'bus  containing  two  inside  passengers  lumbered 
out  of  the  yard. 

The  conductor  had  gone  to  the  top  for  a  little  chat  with  the 
driver  before  the  station  gates  were  passed,  and  though  a  gentle- 
man with  a  heavy  bag  pursued  them  with  animated  language  for 
some  distance,  his  conversation  proved  so  engrossing  that,  until 
the  first  stopping-place,  the  lovers  enjoyed  a  aolitvde  a  deux. 

With  great  delicacy  on  descending  he  promptly  unhooked  the 
way-bill  from  the  door,  and  studied  it  attentively  for  some 
minutes,  when  he  returned  it  to  its  place.  It  is  probable  that 
constant  practice  in  the  art  of  seeing  without  looking  accounted 
for  the  complacent  smile  which  from  time  to  time  deepened  the 
wrinkles  round  his  mouth,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  pas- 
sengers cheerfully  whistling  the  *  Royal  Fusiliers '  at  intervals. 

At  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Bond  Street,  contrary  to  their  usual 
custom,  the  two  got  out,  and  leaning  as  far  back  as  he  could 
when  the  omnibus  rounded  the  comer,  the  conductor  saw  the 
young  man  plunge  recklessly  into  a  flower-shop. 

There  were  many  stoppages  in  the  journey  up  Bond  Street,  so 
it  happened  that  he  watched  them  as  they  came  up  the  street 
together. 

She  had  her  bands  full  of  violets  ;  she  had  fastened  a  bunch 
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of  them  into  the  front  of  her  gown,  which  was  a  light  one,  as 
befitted  Spring.  There  was  a  dainty  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  were  like  two  stars.  She  seemed  to  be  talking  gaily. 
Once  she  glanced  up  to  where  soft  milky  clouds  went  racing 
before  the  warm  wind  over  a  field  of  blue,  and  said  something  to 
the  young  man,  who  smiled  and  looked  as  though  he  wished  thej 
were  anywhere  but  in  Bond  Street.  They  were  passing  the  om* 
nibus  just  then,  and  the  girl  glanced  up  at  the  conductor.  The 
light  wind,  which  even  in  Bond  Street  was  laden  with  the  subtle 
Spring  scent  of  violets,  fluttered  her  dress.  Involuntarily  her  lips 
parted  in  a  happy  smile,  and  her  colour  deepened  as  she  nodded 
to  him  prettily. 

The  conductor  beamed,  and  the  strains  of  the  ^  Boyal  Fusiliers ' 
rose  louder  and  clearer,  as  the  two  passed  out  of  sight  down  one 
of  the  side  streets. 

*  Oughter  be  the  "  Weddin'  March," '  he  chuckled ;  *  an'  /  done 
it — me  and  the  black  'aired  laidy,'  he  added  generously. 

'Ozferd  Street — Vere  Street.  'Ere  y^are,  laidy  1  Boight 
be'ind ! ' 

Netta  Syrett. 
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Vesper. 

rpHE  heron  left  her  watch  and  hit  the  cloud, 

-*-     And  laboured  homewards  to  her  wood  of  pines ; 

And,  as  the  red  west  died,  a  wreathing  shroud 

Came  feeling  on  in  weft  of  silver  lines. 
The  laughter  died  out  of  the  village  street ; 

The  anvil's  echoes  sank  into  the  hill ; 
The  tower's  challenging,  low-tongued  and  sweet, 

A  moment  lingered — and  the  land  was  still. 

So  gently  day  his  mantle  round  him  drew, 

Tou  had  not  known  that  moment  he  was  hid, 
But  that  the  shy  stars,  shivering  wan  and  few, 

Crept  into  place.     And  now  the  cricket  chid 
The  chilling  hours ;  and  now  the  wanderer  moon 

Moved  into  her  blue  sea  with  placid  light, 
And  *  Good  night '  sighed  the  river's  softened  tune, 

And  from  the  ether  came  again  ^  Good  night.' 

AuBYN  Trevor-Battye. 
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EARLY  in  the  present  century,  a  German  physician  incidentally 
wrote  *  Our  houses,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries  "will,  without 
doubt,  some  day  be  like  hot-houses,  so  arranged  that  the  light, 
even  that  of  the  moon  and  stars,  is  permitted  to  penetrate  without 
let  or  hindrance.'  This  was  spoken  long  before  the  world  of  micro- 
organisms had  been  discovered,  but  curiously  has  found  an  echo  in 
the  writings  of  a  distinguished  bacteriological  chemist  in  recent 
years.  '  Laissons  done  entrer  largement  partout  Fair  et  le  soleil,' 
writes  M.  Duclaux ;  '  c'est  la  une  mazime  bien  ancienne,  mais  si 
les  mots  sont  vieux  I'idde  qu'ils  revetent  est  nouvelle.'  The  in- 
terpretation of  this  ancient  maxim  is  indeed  very  modem,  and  we 
must  turn  to  the  investigations  made  within  the  past  few  years  to 
learn  with  what  justification  M.  Duclaux  thus  expresses  himself. 

Microbes  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  very  good 
odour,  indeed  hardly  any  expression  is  too  bad  for  them  when  some 
mischief  or  misfortune  has  been  traced  to  their  agency,  the  abuse 
being  changed  into  ridicule  when,  although  present  in  large  num- 
bers, they  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  any  evil  deeds,  whilst 
their  beneficent  actions  on  the  other  hand  are  entirely  overlooked. 
But,  whether  active  or  quiescent,  whether  useful  or  detrimental, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  newly  discovered  world  of  life  would 
be  remorselessly  relegated  by  many  to  the  regions  of  the  unknown. 

Wanted  or  not  by  us,  bacteria,  however,  are  intimately  connected 
with  all  our  surroundings ;  and,  having  learnt  some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  exist,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with 
which  they  can  multiply,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  inquire  why  they 
are  not  present  in  even  larger  numbers  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
in  the  water  we  drink  ;  what  agencies  are  at  work  which  operate 
unfavourably  to  them  or  hold  them  in  check. 

As  in  many  other  instances,  what  nature  gives  so  prodigally 
with  one  hand  she  seems  to  snatch  almost  as  carelessly  away  with 
the  other.     Endowed  with  this  miraculous  power  of  multiplication 
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or  self-preservation,  micro-organisms  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  sunshine,  a  very  few  honrs'  exposure  in  many  cases 
being  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  some 
recent  discoveries  made  on  this  subject  that  Duclaux  used  the 
words  already  referred  to. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  numerous  dis- 
cussions which  have  arisen,  or  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
investigations  which  have  been  carried  out  in  this  branch  of 
bacteriology  alone  during  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  but  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  manner  iii  which  the  sun's 
rays  act  prejudicially  upon  bacteria. 

That  light  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  microorganisms  was 
first  discovered  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Downes  and  Blunt,  and 
their  investigations   led  Professor  Tyndall  to  carry   out   some 
experiments  on  the  Alps,  in  which  he  showed  that  flasks  contain- 
ing nutritive  solutions  and  infected  with  bacteria  when  exposed 
in  the  sunshine  for  twenty-four  hours  remained  unaltered,  whiM 
similar  vessels  kept  in  the  shade  became  turbid,  showing  that  in 
these  the  growth  of  bacteria  had  not  been  arrested.     In  these 
experiments  mixtures  of  micro-organisms  wer^emplo^d,  and  the 
interest  of  the  French  investigations  which  followed  lies  in  the 
use  of  particular  microbes — ^notably  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  its 
spores,'  Eoux  demonstrating  very  conclusively  that  the  bacillar  form 
was  far  more   sensitive  to   light  than   the  spore    form,   while 
Momont  quite  recently,  in  a  classical  series  of  experiments,  not 
only  fully  confirms  these  earlier  observations,  but  shows  also  that 
the  intensity  of  the  action  of  light  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  environment  of  the  organism.     Thus,  if  broth  containing 
anthrax  bacilli  is  placed  in  the  sunshine,  the  latter  are  destroyed 
in  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  whilst  if  blood  containing 
these  organisms  is  similarly  exposed,  their  destruction  is  only 
effected  after  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  of  sunshine.    This 
difference  in  resistance  to  insolation  was  also  observed  in  the  case 
of  iLried  blood  and  broth  respectively — eight  hours'  exposure 
killing  the  bacilli  in  the  former,  whilst  five  hours  sufficed  in  the 
latter. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  apparent  idiosyncrasies  possessed 
by  micro-organisms,  which  render  their  study  at  once  so  fasci- 

>  In  the  interior  of  some  bacilli  there  appears  a  round  or  oval  body,  having  a 
very  bright  and  shining  lustre,  which  is  known  as  a  iporcy  and  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  propagation  of  many  kinds  of  bacilli.  These  spores  are 
capable  of  resisting  many  hardships,  which  would  be  immediately  fatal  to  the 
parent  bacilli  from  which  they  have  sprung. 
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Dating  and  so  difficult,  and  it  is  being  thus  constantly  confronted 
with  what  in  our  ignorance  we  mentally  designate  as  ^  whims,' 
that  we  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  of  these  tiny  forms  of 
life  being  endowed  with  individual  powers  of  discernment  and 
discrimination.  Indeed,  these  powers  of  selection  and  judgment 
are  in  certain  cases  so  delicately  adjusted  that  in  some  of  the 
modern  chemical  laboratories  micro-organisms  have  become  indis- 
pensable reagents,  and  by  their  means  new  substances  have 
been  prepared  and  fresh  contributions  made  to  the  science  of 
chemistry. 

Moment  is  not  able  to  give  any  satisfstctory  explanation  of 
this  different  behaviour  of  the  anthrax  bacilli  in  these  two  media, 
but  goes  on  to  show  that  yet  another  JEictor  plays  an  important 
part  during  insolation. 

In  the  above  experiments  air  was  allowed  to  gain  access  to 
the  vessels  containing  the  broth,  but  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of 
first  removing  the  air  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  sunshine,  a 
very  different  result  was  obtained,  for  instead  of  the   anthrax 
bacilli  dying  in  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  they  were  found 
to  be  still  alive  after  fifty  hours'  insolation.     There  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  doubt  that  the  sunshine  in  some  way  or  other 
endows  the  atmospheric  oxygen  with  destructive  power  over  the 
living  protoplasm  of  the  bacterial  cells ;  indeed,  there  is  considerr 
able  reason  to  believe  that  the  bactericidal  effect  is  due  to  the 
generation  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  well  known  to  po8se:^s 
powerfully  antiseptic  properties. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  also  made  to  determine 
whether  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  equally  responsible  for 
the  bactericidal  action  of  light. 

Geisler's  work  in  St.  Petersburg,  published  last  year,  is 
especially  instructive  in  this  respect,  for  by  decomposing  with  a 
prism  the  sun's  light,  as  well  as  that  emitted  by  a  1000  candle- 
power  electric  lamp,  into  their  constituent  rays,  he  was  able  to 
compare  the  different  effect  produced  by  the  separate  individual 
rays  of  both  these  sources  of  light. 

The  organism  selected  was  the  tjrphoid  bacillus,  and  it  was 
found  that  its  growth  was  retarded  in  all  parts  of  the  two  spectra 
excepting  in  the  red,  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  retardation 
was  increased  in  passing  from  the  red  towards  the  ultra-violet  end 
of  the  spectrum,  where  it  was  most  pronounced  of  all. 

But  whereas  from  two  to  three  hours  of  sunshine  were 
sufficient  to  produce  a -most  markedly   deleterious   effect   upon 
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the  typhoid  bacillus,  a  similar  result  was  only  obtained  by  six 
hours'  exposure  to  the  electric  light. 

From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  bactericidal  action  of  light 
is  of  perhaps  most  interest  in  connection  with  organisms  in  water, 
for  it  is  to  water  at  the  present  time  that  we  look  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  some  of  the  most  dreaded  zymotic  diseases. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  those 
results  which  have  been  obtained  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
suggestive.  Professor  Buchner  published  recently  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  which  he  had  made  with  particular  micro- 
organisms. In  these  investigations  boiled  tap-water  was  used  to 
ensure  the  absence  of  all  bacteria  except  those  which  were  sub- 
sequently introduced  and,  whilst  some  of  the  vessels  were  exposed 
to  sunshine,  others  were  simultaneously  preserved  in  the  dark. 
It  was  found  that  typhoid,  cholera,  and  various  other  bacilli  were 
most  deleteriously  affected  by  insolation.  Perhaps  an  example 
will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  results  obtained. 
Some  boiled  water  contained  in  a  flask  was  inoculated  with  an 
immense  number  of  a  bacillus,  closely  resembling  the  typhoid 
organism,  normally  present  in  the  body  and  frequently  found  in 
water,  the  bacillus  coli  communis.  So  many  were  introduced 
that  nearly  100,000  individuals  were  present  in  every  20  drops 
of  the  water.  This  flask,  then,  containing  water  so  densely 
sown  with  microbes,  was  placed  in  the  sunshine  for  one  hour, 
whilst  another  and  similar  flask  was  kept  duHng  the  same  time 
in  the  dark.  On  being  subsequently  examined  it  was  ascertained 
that  whereas  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  bacilli  had  taken 
place  in  the  ^dark'  flask,  in  the  insolated  flask  absolutely  no 
living  organisms  whatever  were  present. 

Professor  Percy  Frankland  has  also  been  investigating  the 
action  of  sunshine  on  micro-organisms  in  water,  and  in  the  last 
report  to  the  Water  Research  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  is  given  of  the  effect  of  insolation  on  the  vitality  of  the 
spores  of  anthrax  in  Thames  water.  These  experiments  show 
again  what  an  important  influence  the  surroundings  of  the 
organism  have  on  the  bactericidal  potency  of  the  sun's  rays,  for 
the  remarkable  fact  was  established  that  when  immersed  in  water 
anthrax  spores  are  far  less  prejudicially  affected  by  sunlight  than 
when  exposed  in  ordinary  culture  materials  such  as  broth  or 
gelatine.  Thus  it  was  only  after  151  hours'  insolation  in  Thames 
water  that  these  spores  were  entirely  destroyed,  whilst  a  few  hours' 
exposure  in  the  usual  culture  media  is  generally  sufficient  for 
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their  annihilation.     In  water  not  subjected  to  insolatioa  anthrax 
spores  were  found  to  retain  their  vitality  for  several  months. 

In  case  the  reader  should  be  tempted  to  compare  these  results 
with  those  obtained  by  Buchner,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
whereas  those  experiments  were  made  with  hwcHili^  these  were 
directed  to  determine  the  behaviour  of  spores  in  water  which  are 
some  of  the  hardiest  forms  of  living  matter  with  wliich  we  are 
acquainted.  This  alone  would  sufficiently  explain  the  results 
obtained,  whilst  each  variety  of  microbe  may  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
differently  affected  during  insolation. 

We  know  now  that  a  remarkable  improvement  takes  place  in 
the  bacterial  condition  of  water  during  its  prolonged  storage  in 
reservoirs,  and  although,  no  doubt,  the  processes  of  sedimentation 
which  have  been  shown  to  take  place  during  this  period  of  repose 
are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  bacteria  present,  yet  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  insolation 
assists  considerably  in  this  improvement,  at  any  rate,  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  water.     As  the  depth  of  the  water  increases  the 
action  of  light  is  necessarily  diminished,  indeed,  exact  experiments 
conducted  in  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  ascertain  by  means  of  photo- 
graphic plates  the  depth  to  which  the  sun's  rays  penetrate,  showed 
that  they  did  not  reach  beyond  553  feet,  at  which  depth  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  equal  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  observed 
on  a  clear  but  moonless  night,  so  that  long  before  that   their 
bactericidal  potency  would  cease. 

But  exposure  to  sunshine,  even  when  it  does  not  destroy,  may 
effect  profound  changes  in  the  physiological  character  of  certain 
micro-organisms.      Many  microbes  are  able  to  elaborate   when 
grown  on  various  culture  media,  such  as  gelatine  or  slices  of 
potato,  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  pigments  ranging  from  intense 
blood-red  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  pink,  and  embracing  every 
gradation  of  yellow,  as  well  as  browns,  greens,  and  violets.   Now  it 
has  been  found  that  some  of  these  pigment-producing  bacteria 
when  exposed  to  sunshine  on  these  nutritive  materi^s  fail  to 
exhibit  their  characteristic   colour,   although    the    duration   of 
insolation  may  not  have  sufficed  to  destroy  their  actual  vitality. 
One  of  these  organisms  originally  obtained  from  water  has  been 
specially  studied  in  this  respect  by  M.   Laurent.     If  slices  of 
potato  are  streaked  with  a  small  number  of  this  particular  bacillus 
(bacille  rouge  de  Kiel)  a  magnificent  patch  of  blood-red  colour 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  but  if  on  the 
other  hand  similar  slices  of  potato  are  exposed  to  three  hours' 
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sunshine,  a  colourless  growth  subsequently  develops,  except  where 
bere  and  there  a  few  isolated  spots  of  pale  pink  are  visible. 
When  the  insolation  is  prolonged  for  five  hours  nothing  whatever 
Appears  on  the  potato,  the  bacilli  having  been  entirely  destroyed. 
But  this  is  not  all,  M.  Laurent  found  that  if  he  took  some  of  the 
colourless  growth  and  inoculated  it  on  to  potatoes  he  obtained 
again,  but  without  insolation,  a  colourless  vegetation — in  fact,  three 
hours'  insolation  had  so  modified  the  physiological  character  of  the 
bacillus  that  a  ne^  race  had  been  generated,  a  race  permanenUy 
deprived  of  its  power  of  producing  this  red  pigment.  In  what 
numerous  directions  the  character  of  microbes  may  be  and  are 
being  modified,  even  by  simple  exposure  to,  sunshine,  opens  up  a 
wide  field  for  speculation  and  research,  whilst  the  tractability  of 
these  minute  and  most  primitive  forms  of  life,  if  we  only  approach 
their  education  with  sufficient  insight  and  patience,  may  enable 
us  to  make  them  serve  where  they  now  are  masters. 

*  Phenomena  of  this  kind,  moreover,  clearly  indicate  that  there 
may  be  around  us  numerous  forms  of  micro-organisms  of  the  poten- 
tiality of  which  we  are  still  quite  ignorant.  It  is  surely  exceedingly 
probable,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  micro-organisms  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted  may  be  possessed  of  numerous  important 
properties  which  are  lying  dormant  until  brought  into  activity 
by  suitable  cultivation.  The  power  of  modifying  the  characters 
of  bacteria  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  evolution,  for  in  these  lowly  forms  of  life  in  which 
under  favourable  circumstances  generation  succeeds  generation  in 
a  period  of  as  little  as  twenty  minutes,  it  should  be  possible, 
through  the  agency  of  selection,  to  effect  metamorphoses,  both  of 
morphology  and  physiology,  which  would  take  ages  in  the  case  of 
more  highly  organised  beings  to  bring  about.  We  hear  much 
firom  the  enthusiastic  apostles  of  education  about  the  possibility 
of  altering  the  human  race  through  a  suitable  course  of  training, 
but  even  the  most  sanguine  of  these  theorists  cannot  promise 
that 'any  striking  changes  will  be  effected  within  several  genera- 
tions, so  that  such  predictions  cannot  be  tested  until  long  after 
these  reformers  have  passed  away.  In  the  case  of  micro-organisms, 
however,  we  can  study  the  effect  of  educational  systems  conse- 
quentially pursued  through  thousands  of  generations  within  even 
that  short  span  of  life  which  is  allotted  to  us  here.' 

G.  C.  Fbankland. 
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MR.  STEAD  has  been  'drawing'  the  bishops  for  their   views 
about  his  magazine,  Border  Land^  and  the  bishops  have 
'  dallied  with  their  golden  chains,  and,  smiling,  put  the  question 
by.'     I  do  not  blame  the  bishops.     Why  should  they  answer  Mr. 
Stead,  any  more  than  they  would  answer  me  if  I  sent  them  a 
circular  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  Homeric 
Question?      To  supply  a  gratuitous  advertisement  (for  that  \» 
what  it  comes  to)  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  bishop.     If  once 
they  yielded   to  these   demands,   their  whole  time  would    be 
occupied.     Besides,  a  bishop  may  say,  the  question  of  a  future 
life  is  settled,  for  me,  by  evidence  of  which  the  record  is  within 
every  man's  reach.     More  evidence  is  superfluous.     The  sacred 
writers  do  not  need  to  be  backed  up  by  Mr.  Stead's  spectral 
friend,  *  Julia.'     One  bishop,  however,  gave  his  mind  now  and 
then  to  the  folk-lore  of  ghosts.    He  was  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.    St. 
Augustine  was  a  man  of  clear  common-sense.    Granted,  says  he, 
that  you  see  a  ghost  in  a  dream  (he  does  not  go  much  further)^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  dead  man  knows  anything  about  the 
matter.     St.  Augustine  had  a  pupil  who,  in  his  turn,  became  a 
professor.     He  was  lecturing  to  his  class  on  Cicero,  and  one  night 
he  'got  up'  the  lesson  for  the  following  day.     Some  obscure 
passage  baffled  him,  he  was  kept  awake  by  the  difficulty,  and,  at 
last  falling  asleep,  beheld  his  old  tutor,  St.  Augustine.    The  saint 
explained  the  obscure  passage,  and  I  gather  that  his  explanation 
was  satisfactory.     '  Now,'  writes  St.  Augustine,  *  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.     I  may  have  been  asleep,  or  thinking  of  anything 
else.'     Hence,  he  argues  that  what  is  true  of  a  living  man  may  be 
true  of  a  dead  man.     The  owner,  as  it  were,  of  the  apparition, 
may  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  doings.     The  apparition 
may  be  something  else  over  which  the  dead  man  has  no  control. 
In^the  case  of  the  difficult  text  in  Cicero,  the  explanation  was,  no 
doubt,  given  by  the  mind  of  the  professor,  the  dream  took  the 
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shape  of  the  professor's  old  tutor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural.  This  is  a  kind  of  bishop  worth  examining ;  but,  some- 
how, I  do  not  expect  Mr.  Stead  to  carry  his  inquiries  into  Africa, 
to  Hippo. 

• 

Automatic  writing,  in  wliich  Mr.  Stead  is  a  proficient,  is  a 
field  in  which  anyone  may  make  experiments.  I  have  tried  (not 
looking  at  the  paper  as  Mr.  Stead  does),  and  find,  as  most  people 
do,  that  the  pencil  scrawls  aimlessly.  But  once  it  wrote,  and  the 
word  it  wrote  was — Mesmer  !  What  a  chance  for  Mr.  Stead  this 
would  have  been,  to  be  *  controlled '  by  Mesmer  were  fortunate 
indeed,  for  a  true  believer.  But  I  did  not  pursue  the  research — 
Mesmer  seemed  to  have  an  idiotic  habit  of  writing  his  own  name, 
and  nothing  else.  This  soon  becomes  tedious.  Historical  (in- 
vestigation is  more  interesting.  Scott  probably  did  not  know 
that  the  essence  of  Wandering^illie's  tale  is  as  old  as  Synesius. 
A  man  named  Evagrius  gave  Synesius  a  bag  of  gold  for  his  ^larish, 
on  the  chance  of  being  repaid  in  the  future  life.  Evagrius's  heirs 
disputed  the  transaction.  The  documents  had  been  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  the  testator.  They  were  exhumed,  and  a  receipt  by 
Evagrius,  which  had  not  been  there  when  they  were  deposited, 
was  found  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  Here  was  '  direct 
writing '  with  a  vengeance.  Synesius  was  a  good  sportsman,  and 
not  the  man  to  use  sympathetic  ink,  so  the  story  may  be  recom- 
mended to  amateurs  of  '  slate-writing.'  It  is  not  so  dramatic  as 
Wandering  WilUe's  narrative,  but  to  get  a  receipt  from  a  dead 
man  is  the  essence  of  both  legends.  There  are  no  new  stories, 
but  the  old  ones  are  very  good.  Scott  himself  remarks,  on  a 
dream  story  in  a  note  to  The  Antiquary^  that  it  had  already  been 
told  by  St.  Augustine.  Briefly,  a  man  having  lost  a  law  deed,  his 
dead  father,  in  a  dream,  tells  him  how  he  may  recover  it.  The 
Scotch  intellect  adds  that  the  dead  man  told  how  he  and  his 
attorney,  having  a  moidore,  and  not  being  able  to  get  change, 
Uquidated  the  sum  by  drinking  it.  The  attorney,  who  had  for- 
gotten the  rest  of  the  transaction,  remembered  this  part  of  it. 
That  element  in  the  anecdote  is  omitted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo. 

St.  Augustine  has  another  case  where  the  'agent'  who 
appeared  .in  the  dream  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  the  effect 
which  he  was  producing.    I  quote  it  firom  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive 
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Culture^  not  having  St.  Augustine  at  hand.     A  man  whom   the 
saint  knew,  found  some  difficulties  in  Plato.     He  paid  a  visit  to  a 
philosopher,  and  asked  him  to  clear  the  matter  up.     But  the 
philosopher  was  crabbed  and  refused.      '  At   home,   one   nig;ht. 
before  going  to  sleep/  he  saw  the  philosopher,  who  construed   the 
text  for  him  with  comments.    Now,  was  the  student  in  bed,  or 
not,  at  the  time  ?     Mr.  Tylor  does  not  say,  and  circumstances 
have  put  St.  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei,  xviii.  18,  out  of  my 
reach  at  the  moment  of  writing.    Afterwards,  the  student  met 
the  philosopher^  and  asked  why  he  came  to  liis  house,  when   he 
refused  to  be  kind  at  his  own.     '  I  did  not  do  it,'  said  the  philoso- 
pher, 'but  I  dreamt  I  did.'     'And  thus,'  said  Augustine,  *that 
was  exhibited  to  one,  by  phantastic  image  while  waking,  which 
the  other  saw  in  dream.'    This  is  a  pretty  piece  of  telepathy,  but, 
instead  of  taking  it  in  that  light,  Mr.  Tylor  chooses  it  as  an 
example  of  the  primitive  theory  of  dreams — namely,  that  the 
spiritual  self  of  the  dreamer  is  detached,  and  is  wandering  about. 
But,  if  the  story  is  true,  or  if  any  story  like  it  is  true,  then  the 
primitive  theory,  in  some  instances,  is  a  correct  theory.     But  Mr. 
Tylor  expressly  leaves  all  that  side  of  things  out  of  his  argu- 
ment, which  has  never  seemed  to  me  quite  philosophical.     If 
there  are  some  grains  of  fact  in  such  narratives,  then  the  primi- 
tive hypothesis  is,  to  some  extent,  based  on  actuaUty,  and  that 
would  be  a  very  important  circumstance.     In  Mr.  Tylor's  view,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  spirit  in  man  was  founded  by  savage  philosophers, 
on  '  dreams  and  visions.'     But,  we  ask,  '  what  is  a  vision  ? '  after 
all ;  we  ask  if  it  never  has  an  objective  basis.     Obviously,  if  it 
has,  then  we  must  reconsider  a  great  deal  of  our  philosophy. 

There  is  a  field  in  which  visions,  at  least,  as  a  rule,  are  sub- 
jective— namely,  in  *  crystal-gazing.'  This  is  a  very  old  game. 
The  Egyptians  use  ink,  the  Maoris  stare  at  a  drop  of  blood.  Dr. 
Dee  used,  or  made  Kelly  use,  a  crystal  ball.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  people  see  some  things,  some  visions,  by 
these  means.  Cases  are  published  in  which  the  visions  seem  to 
represent  real  persons,  and  events,  and  scenes,  unknown  to  the 
gazer.  I  confess  that  my  reason  boggles  at  these  assertions  ;  the 
evidence  is  unconvincing.  But  other  visions  are  merely  fantastic, 
and  very  probably,  or  certainly,  are  truly  reported,  as  by  one  ac- 
complished lady,  whose  name  need  not  be  introduced  here.  These 
sights  seem  to  resemble  the  views  of  faces  and  places  which  most 
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people,  perhaps,  behold  internally,  before  falling  asleep.  I  am 
not  imaginative,  and  cannot  see  faces  in  the  fire  even.  But  often, 
before  falling  asleep,  I  see  panoramas  of  faces,  beautiful,  or 
hideous,  but  all  imknown  to  me.  They  change  rapidly,  and  a 
beautiful  fade  will  alter  into  a  series  of  direful  faces,  terrible  or 
grotesque.  Now,  most  people,  probably,  when  they  shut  their 
eyes,  see  faint  luminous  points,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 
These,  I  think,  become  starting  points  and  centres  of  fancy ;  they 
develop  into  the  faces  and  landscapes;  indeed,  one  has  caught 
them  in  the  act  of  so  developing.  In  the  same  way,  I  imagine, 
the  bright  points  in  the  crystal  are  starting  points  ,for  the  fan- 
tastic visions,  which 

A  few  discern, 
And  the  rest,  they  may  live  and  leam, 

as  Mr.  Browning  says.  But,  as  to  visions  of  real  events  in  the 
past  and  future — well,  that  is  a  very  different  affair.  Dr.  Dee  left 
a  huge  manuscript  on  the  subject,  part  of  it  was  published  by 
M6ric  Casaubon.     It  is  perfectly  crazy. 

• 

Another  kind  of  bogie  I  am  (historically)  interested  in  is  the 
noisy  sprite  who  throws  stones  and  things  about.  There  are 
instances  in  Obeah,  h^  Mr.  H.  J.  Bell,*  and  Major  mentions  them 
in  1518,  while  folklore  and  witchcraft  trials,  and  old  bogie  books, 
are  full  of  them.  I  have  given  a  number  of  cases  in  a  new  edition 
of  Kirk's  Secret  Commonwealth.  But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Tylor's 
Primitive  Culture,  I  can  now  carry  a  stone-throwing  Brownie 
back  far  beyond  Major's  Brobne  or  Fauni  in  1518,  back  to 
858  A.D.  The  brownie  was  in  great  force  at  Kembden,  near 
Bingen,  and  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Budolph  of  Fulda,  in 
Pertz,  1,  372.  The  date  of  the  occurrences  was  856.  *  A  malig- 
nant spirit  rapped  heavily  on  the  walls,  as  if  with  hammers.' 
When  the  clergy  treated  him  with  holy  water,  he  threw  stones, 
as  at  Berrick,  in  Galloway,  in  1695.  He  said  he  was  the  Familiar 
of  a  priest,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  medium.  Gervase  of 
Tilbury  (ch.  xviii.)  has  the  same  tale  of  folhti,  brownies,  who 
pelt  people  with  stones,  and  you  shall  find  plenty  of  them,  in 
New  England  about  1680,  in  Increase  Mather's  Remarkable 
Providences.  It  is  always  the  same  story  as  that  told  by  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Bennet,  of  Brightling  (1 659).     *  Divers  things  were 

>  Sampson  Low. 
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thrown,'  during  prayers  conducted  by  Mr.  Bennet,  ^  as  a  dish, 
several  times,  crabs  out  of  a  tub,  a  hammer  thrown  twice,  and  a 
Bible.'  Mr.  Bennet  was  '  hit  with  a  dish,'  and  a  &st  was  held, 
and  then,  alas !  'their  servant  girl  was  at  last  found  throwing  some 
things.'  Is  it  always  the  servant  girl  who  plays  these  games  ? 
A  house  in  Ireland  was  lately  haunted  in  this  way,  till  the  people 
sent  to  Dublin  for  detectives.  They  came,  and  one  night  the  lady 
of  the  house  went  down,  late,  to  the  kitchen,  and  found  a  detec- 
tive asleep.  Her  high  spirits  induced  her  to  make  a  noise,  the 
man  wakened,  saw  her,  was  very  cross,  and  went  away,  all  of 
which  conduct  was  natural,  and  even  praiseworthy.  But  the  lady 
vowed  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  the  rest  of  the  trouble,  con- 
cerning which  the  judicious  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion. 
As  Mr.  Bennet  says,  *  a  seeming  blur  was  cast,  if  not  on  the 
whole,  yet  upon  some  part  of  it.' 

* 

Every    angling    library   should   possess   La  Peche^    by    M. 
Edmond  Renoir,  a  most  diverting  work  on  fishing  in  France. 
Out  of  386  pages,  ten  are   devoted  to  the  trout,   who,  in   his 
coloured  portrait,  has  no  freckles,  nor  red  spots,  but  resembles  a 
dace.     Most  trout  have  been  poisoned  with  lime,  or  dynamited, 
in  France,  as  it  is  said,  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  '  free  fish- 
ing.'    The  trout,  in  the  Jura  and  the  Pyrenees,  is  un  poissoft 
d'une  evhtUiU  et  d'une  force  remarquablea.    II  se  dSfend  vigou- 
reuaement.    M.  Senoir  does  not  know  much  about  trout,  it  seems, 
and  goes  for  his  information  to  a  firiend,  a  friend  who  fishes  down 
stream!    However,  the  friend,  with  fly,  has  caught  a  three-pound 
trout ;  what  might  he  not  catch  if  he  fished  up  stream  ?    M. 
Kresz  has  written  on  artificial  flies,  which  are  much  the  same  as 
we  use.     ^A  mon  avis,  Pimportant  est  de  bien  lancer  la  Trwucke^ 
says  M.  Renoir,  with  truth.     *  It's  not  the  fly,  but  the  driver,'  as 
we  say.     He  recommends  the  use  of  rings  on  the  rod,  and  he 
seems  to  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  primitive  reel.     He  recom- 
mends spearing  trout  with  a  hay  fork ;  this  is  hardly  thought 
legitimate  in  Hampshire.     '  On  n'est  pasfi^  sur  les  nuBurs  de  la 
truite.'    Comme  Us  sont  drdles^  les  Tnceurs !   says  Miss  Blanche 
Amory.     A  reel  is  a  rnovXinet  in  French,  and  our  author  dis^ 
believes  in  reels.     You  cannot  strike  if  you  use  a  reel :  it  seems 
our  author  strikes,  and,  if  he  has  hooked  a  big  fish,  throws  his 
rod  into  the  water.     This  is  pre-Waltonian.     Our  author  has  to 
explain  to  an   incredulous  public  that  fish  really  do  take  an 
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axtificial  fly,  and  indeed  only  a  Sutherland  loch  trout  would  take 
afuch  queer  flies  as  those  in  the  engraving. 


•     * 


It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  but  any  discussion  of  Americanisms 

always  irritates  Americans,  that  is,  Americans  who  write.    Nothing 

can  be  more  natural  and   blameless  than   that  new  condition^ 

of  many  sorts   should  reflect  themselves  in  an  old  language,- 

and,  when  the  language  was  English,  and  the  conditions  are 

American,  the  resulting  changes  are  Americanisms.     ^  What  else 

can  you  call  them,'  and  why  should  they  not  be  observed  and 

commented  on  by  the  student  of  language  ?     One  really  can  see 

no  reason  for  irritation,  and  yet  irritation  exists.     If  the  critic 

makes  blunders,  he  is  grateful  to  those  who  point  them  out,  but 

he  does  not  see  why  they  should  seem  so  annoyed.    Mr.  Dudley 

Warner,  in  Harpeft^a  Magazine^  proclaims  a  happy  discovery. 

The  Americans  do  not  speak  English  at  all.   .Congress,  in  1778, 

decided  that  the  communications  addressed  to  them  by  foreign 

nations  '  shall  be  in  the  language  of  the  United  States.'     '  Legally, 

therefore,  the  English  have  no  right  to  criticise  our  language  for 

nonconformity  with  theirs.'     But  must  our  statesmen  address  the 

President,  say,  '  in  the  language  of  the  United  States '  ?    They 

would  irritate  him  a  good  deal  if  they  called  him  '  old  hoss,'  and 

asked  him  if '  he  felt  like  brandy  and  water,'  or  told  him  he  '  had 

the  inner  tracks '  about  the  seals.    Moreover,  we  certainly  have 

no  right  to  blame  the  Americans  for  want  of  conformity  with 

English,  but  we  may  surely  say  that  they  do  not  always  conform 

to  the  idioms  of  that  dialect.      Nobody  denies  their  right  to 

'  spell  their  language  as  it  suits  them,'  but  we  may  also,  perhaps, 

spell  ours  as  it  suits  us.     The  more  the  American  language  is 

accepted  as  the  legal  and  historical  American  language,  the  more 

are  Americanisms  Americanisms.     There  is  no  way  out  of  it,  and 

we  do  not  want  to  poach  on  that  preserve  of  American  undefiled. 

And  yet,  somehow,  the  very  word  'Americanism'  annoys   the 

Columbian  philologist.    Why  ?    Nobody  can  say.     He  ought  to 

be  proud  of  his  Americanisms ;  he  ought  to  try,  if  possible,  to  add 

to  these  glorious  trophies.    He  ought  to  write  as  little  like  Pres- 

cott,  or  Longfellow,  or  Lowell  as  he  can,  and  should  welcome 

every  free  native  neologism.      The  English  philologist  would 

gratefully  recogmse  the  richness  of  the  results.      For  all  that, 

I  doubt  if  we  shall   find  Mr.    Dudley   Warner    using    many 

(Americanisms.    About  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  one  is  not  so  certain. 
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In  a  trenchant  historical  parallel  between  Anthony  TroUope  and 
myself,  Mr.  Fawcett  says  that  Mr.  Trollope  was  *  considerable  of  a 
scholar.'  This  is  not  English,  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is 
'  the  language  of  the  United  States.'  Perhaps  it  is  a  misprint. 
But  I  am  delighted  with  Mr.  Fawcett's  discovery  that  my  *  style* 
(as  if  I  had  a  style !)  is  '  rankly  oleaginous.'  Dr.  Johnson  might 
have  said  that ;  it  is  a  fine  phrase,  and  I  am  '  proud  of  the  title, 
as  the  Living  Skeleton  said  when  they  showed  him.'  These  are 
the  compliments  which,  even  if  they  be  too  flattering,  keep  up  a 
friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit  among  men  of  the  grey  goose- 
quill.  Of  course,  in  this  particular  case,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  oil.     Can  Mr.  Fawcett  have  had  paraffin  in  his  mind  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Critic  wants  to  know  whether  I  am  *  easily 
teased,'  or  whether  I  '  take  my  American  tormentors  as  a  huge 
joke.'  Why,  one  takes  them  in  a  spirit  of  amiable  reciprocity. 
They  chaff  me,  and  I  try  to  chaff  them  :  it  is  not  a  case  of 
i^  ifid^s  vlSpiXiiVy  a  rankly  oleaginous  Greek  phrase  for  Billings- 
gate, in  case  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  is  a  country  gentleman  and 
needs  a  translation. 

• 

In  the  June  number  of  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Psychical 
Society,  Mr.  Myers  prints  (p.  119)  some  curious  anecdotes  from  a 
'  Mr.  0.'  This  gentleman  made  Mr.  Myers's  acquaintance  through 
myself.  He  is  recently  dead,  to  the  deep  regret  of  many,  for  he 
was  a  good  neighbour  and  a  very  good  angler.  As  his  tale  now 
stands  in  print,  it  is  not,  I  think,  exactly  the  same  as  what 
he  told  me  before  he  wrote  it  out.  That  there  was  a  little 
*  spiritualist '  circle,  existing  mainly  for  amusement ;  that  the 
amateur  medium  wrote  in  'trances,'  and  that  he,  certainly  an 
unlettered  man,  wrote  Greek,  were  all  parts  of  Mr.  O.'s  story  as 
told  to  myself.  As  his  printed  narrative  stands,  he  says,  '  Not  yet 
satisfied '  (with  some  Latin  which  he  could  not  construe),  *  I 
asked  any  quotation  from  a  Greek  author  .  .  .  This  resulted  in  a 
quotation  firom  the  Odyssey,  xi.  57,  58  : 

'EXtt^vop,  7ra>9  ^X^C9  vtto  (,wfiOV  ^cpocvra  ; 
€<f>67]s  ?rc{[o9  cu>v,  rj  cyo)  <ri-v  yrfi  fi€XaLCvy ; 

The  lines  are  appropriate,  in  a  spiritual  affair.  Odysseus,  going 
into  Hades  a  living  man,  meets  the  shade  of  a  companion  who, 
unknown  to  him,  has  died  by  an  accident,  and  says,  '  Elpenor, 
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how  earnest  thoa  before  me  below  the  darkness  and  the  shadow, 
thou  on  foot,  and  I  in  a  black  ship  ? ' 

Now  my  own  recollection  is  that  in  Mr.  O.'s  tale  told  to  me,  he 
first  asked  the  entranced  medium  for  a  line  firom  Homer,  and  then 
for  lines  from  Odyssey,  book  xi.,  which  he  got. .  My  private  ex- 
planation was  that  the  Medium,  here  called  *  Mr.  Andrew '  (his 
real  name  I  never  knew),  was  amusing  himself;  that  he  got 
*  coached  '  in  a  few  Homeric  lines,  and  then  *  forced  the  question ' 
as  a  juggler  *  forces'  a  card.  Not  knowing  the  Medium,  this 
appeared  to  me  a  thing  much  less  improbable  than  that  a  spirit 
wrote  through  a  living  man's  hand.  The  Unes  were  '  beautifully 
written,  and  minute  even  to  the  accents.'  The  explanation,  the 
intrinsically  sceptical  explanation,  never  occurred  to  Mr.  0.,  nor 
was  he  present  when  a  miracle  occurred,  as  described  on  p.  121. 
However,  the  evidence  is  that  of  Mr.  O.'s  brother,  whom  I  also 
knew.  He  was  of  a  lively  humour,  but  I  think  he  regarded  these 
occurrences  seriously,  and  would  not  have  been  party  to  a  hoax. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  good  example  of  the  impossibiUty  of  attain- 
ing conviction.  Those  present  regarded  *  larking '  as  quite  out  of 
the  question,  and  were  puzzled,  perhaps  convinced.  But  strangers, 
in  the  mere  interests  of  common-sense,  are  constrained  to  regard 
a  practical  joke  as  of  at  least  as  high  probability  as  a  set  of 
miracles.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  on  *  the  spirits,'  for  they  can  do 
nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  that  a  rather  clever  amateur  con- 
jurer could  not  do.  The  decisive  refusal  of  the  Medium  to  '  try 
again '  may  be  due  to  the  cause  he  alleged,— consequent  headache 
and  some  moral  or  religious  scruple, — or,  again,  to  a  moral  scruple 
of  amore  creditable  and  commonplace  kind.  The  sceptic,  or  even  the 
inquirer,  learns  nothing  by  narratives  like  these :  for  oneself  one 
only  knows  that  Mr.  0.,  at  least,  was  puzzled  by  what  occurred 
in  his  presence.  He  had  then  no  idea  that  *  science '  took  any 
interest  in  the  matter.  Now,  both  he  and  his  younger  brother 
know  what  dead  men  may  know  of  these  affairs.  To  imagine 
that  they,  or  any  others  like  them,  would  now  take  any  part  in 
such  performances  seems  Uke  a  blasphemy  on  their  blameless 
memories.  I  should  add  that  I  am  not  accusing  the  Medium  of 
imposture — I  know  nothing  about  him  whatever — but  pointing 
out  that  reason  must,  if  it  be  true  to  itself,  prefer  a  cause  which 
is  a  vera  cauaa^  a  cause  which  undeniably  does  exist  in  rervmi 
natura,  to  a  cause  which  is  *  occult.' 

For  example,  you  are  a  sham  *  writing  medium,'  ignorant  of 
Greek.     You  go  and  get  coached  in  two  lines  of  Homer.     Then, 
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as  medium,  you  say  that  your  writing  hand  is  possessed  1(as  in.  ili& 
case)  by  a  schoolboy.  Inevitably  the  one  person  in  the  'dvele' 
who  knows  Greek  will  ask  for  Greek.    Then  you  place  your  two     i 


lines  and  the  trick  is  played.  Only  people  who  know  the  ' 
dium  '  more  intimately  than  most  of  us  know  ourselves  can  feel 
sure  that  he  is  above  this  little  game.  Their  certainty  is  worth 
nothing,  as  evidence,  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  we  may  be 
deceived  in  character  is  of  every-day  experience.  That  a  dead 
schoolboy  can  write  Greek  through  the  hand  of  one  who  knows 
not  the  tongue  needs  a  good  deal  of  demonstration. 

A.  Lang. 
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AT  PRESENT  ENBLAND'S  SREATNESS 

IS    UNPARALLELED    IN    THE    HISTORY   OF    THE    WORLD. 

THE  LATE  LORD  DERBY  Oli 
ENGLAND'S  FUTURE. 

We  boast  of  our  WoaM,  our  Power, 
our  RetouroeSf  our  Nst¥ai  mnd  Mifitarj 
Strength,  and  our  Commercial  supen. 
ority.  All  these  may  depart  from  us  /r 
a  few  years f  and  we  may  remain,  litz 
Holland,  a  rich  and  a  comparatirtsj 
powerless  people.  The  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose  it.  And  no  natton  can  ta 
distinguished  fbr  morality,  dutj. 
adhesion  to  the  rules  of  honour  and 
justice  whose  citizens  individual/ 
and  collectively  do  not  possess  tns 
same  traits, — omilbb. 

The  late  LORD  DERBY,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches : — 

'  An  uccompliBhed  nobleman  said  to  me.  the  other  day  that  he  thought  Gng^land  hstl 
steadily  declined  in  those  qualities  that  make  op  the  force  and  streng^  of  catiocil 
character  since  the  days  of  Waterloo ;  and  though  he  did  not  say  so  in  words,  yet  from  hi« 
manner  and  tone  I  inferred  that  he  thought  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  recovery,  that  the 
deluge  was  coming,  and  that  happy  are  they  who  had  almost  lived  their  lives  and  woul  I 
not  survive  to  see  the  catastrophe.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  may 
come;  and,  given  certain  conditions,  it  is  certain  it  will  come.' 

Have  we  those  conditions  at  hand  ?   No,  not  until  we  have  lost  our 

great  mineral  wealth— COALS ; 

And  Horny  Hand  and  Busy  Brain  have  lost,  or  neglected  to  cultivate  Honour,  Truth,  and  Justice. 
What  higher  aim  can  man  attain  Than  conquest  over  hutnan  patttm 

TO  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOB  A  CHANQE.— Don't  go  without  a  bottle 

'*'  of  ENO'S  *  FBUIT  SALT/  It  preventB  any  over-add  state  of  the  blood.  It  thoold  be  kept  tnerery  bed> 
room,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  oarefol  to  ayoid  any  addnlated  salines,  and  use  SNO'8 '  FBUIT  SALT' 
to  prevent  the  bile  beooming  too  thick  and  (impure)  producing  a  gummy,  Tifloous,  clammy  stic^inesa  or  adhauT«- 
neas  in  the  macoui  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pfvot  of  diarrhcea  and  disease.  ENO'S 
*  FBUIT  SALT*  prevents  and  removes  diarrhcea  In  the  early  stages.  Without  such  a  simple  preoaixtloii  the 
jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely  increased.  Thers  is  no  doubt  that  whers  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  stages  oi 
a  disease  it  has  in  many  instanoes  prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  sevwe  Ulness. 

-RANQKOK,   SIAM.     IMPORTANT   TO   ALL   TBAVBLLBBS.— *  We 

''^  have  for  the  last  four  years  used  ENO'S  **  FRUIT  6A.LT*'  during  several  important  survey  expediUoas  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  In  one  instuioe 
only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked  with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  after  our  supply  of  BNO'S 
*'  FRUIT  SALT'*  bad  run  out.  When  making  long  marches,  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  votical  sun,  or 
travelling  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  BNO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT  "  two  and  three  tiaies  a  day.  BNO't? 
*'  FRUIT  SALT'*  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  tbe  Mood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever.  VFe  have 
pleasure  In  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation  and  onr  firm  belief  in  its  efBoaoy.  We  never 
go  into  the  Jonsrle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  It  to  others.— Tours  truly,  Commander  A.  J.  Loftu^, 
his  Siamese  Majesty's  Hydrographer ;  B.  C.  Davidson,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Tdegraphs,  Bangkok, 
Siam,  1883.— To  J.  0.  Bno,  Bsq.,  London.* 
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ONLY  REALITY  CAN 


THE  SECRET  OP  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without  it  Life  is  a  Sham. 
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A  Gentleman  of  France: 

BEING     THE    MEMOIRS    OF    OASTON    BE    BONNE, 

SIEUB    BE    MARS  AC, 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  CASTLE  ON  THE  HILL. 

THE  certainty  that  Bnihl  and  his  captives  were  not  far  off, 
and  the  likelihood  that  we  might  be  engaged  within 
the  hour,  expelled  from  the  minds  of  even  the  most  timorous 
among  us  the  vapourish  fears  which  had  before  haunted  them. 
Jn  the  hurried  scramble  which  presently  landed  us  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  men  who  had  ridden  for  hours  in  sulky  silence 
found  their  voices,  and  from  cursing  their  horses'  blunders  soon 
advanced  to  swearing  and  singing  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind. 
This  change,  by  relieving  me  of  a  great  fear,  left  me  at  leisure 
to  consider  our  position,  and  estimate  more  clearly  than  I  might 
have  done  the  advantages  of  hastening,  or  postponing,  an  attack. 
We  numbered  eleven;  the  enemy,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
twelve.  Of  this  slight  superiority  I  should  have  recked  little 
in  the  daytime ;  nor,  perhaps,  counting  Maignan  as  two,  have 
allowed  that  it  existed.  But  the  result  of  a  night  attack  is  more 
difficult  to  forecast ;  and  I  had  also  to  take  into  account  the  perils 
to  which  the  two  ladies  would  be  exposed,  between  the  darkness 
and  tumult,  in  the  event  of  the  issue  remaining  for  a  time  in  doubt. 
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These  considerations,  and  particularly  the  last,  weighed  so 
powerfully  with  me,  that  before  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  I  had  decided  to  postpone  the  attack  until  morning. 
The  answers  to  some  questions  which  I  put  to  the  inhabitant 
of  the  house  by  the  ford  as  soon  as  I  reached  level  ground  only 
confirmed  me  in  this  resolution.  The  road  Bnihl  had  taken  ran 
for  some  distance  by  the  river-side,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,  and,  difficult  by  day,  was  reported  to  be  impracticable  for 
horses  by  night.  The  castle  Bruhl  had  mentioned  lay  full  two 
leagues  away,  and  on  the  farther  edge  of  a  tract  of  rough  woodland. 
Finally,  I  doubted  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  reason  for 
delay,  I  could  have  marched  my  men,  weary  as  they  were,  to  the 
place  before  daybreak. 

When  I  came  to  announce  this  decision,  however,  and  to 
inquire  what  accommodation  the  peasant  could  afford  us,  I  found 
myself  in  trouble.  Fanchette,  mademoiselle's  woman,  suddenly 
confronted  me,  her  face  scarlet  with  rage.  Thrusting  herself  for- 
ward into  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  lantern,  she  assailed 
me  with  a  virulence  and  fierceness  which  said  more  for  her 
devotion  to  her  mistress  than  her  respect  for  me.  Her  wild 
gesticulations,  her  threats,  and  the  appeals  which  she  made  now 
to  me,  and  now  to  the  men  who  stood  in  a  circle  round  us,  their 
faces  in  shadow,  discomfited  as  much  as  they  surprised  me. 

*  What ! '  she  cried  violently,  *  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman, 
and  lie  here  and  let  my  mistress  be  murdered,  or  worse,  within  a 
league  of  you !  Two  leagues  ?  A  groat  for  your  two  leagues  !  I 
would  walk  them  barefoot  if  that  would  shame  you.  And  you, 
you  call  yourselves  men,  and  suffer  it !  It  is  God's  truth  you  are 
a  set  of  cravens  and  sluggards.  Give  me  as  many  women,  and  I 
would ' 

*  Peace,  woman ! '  Maignan  said  in  his  deep  voice.  *  You  had 
your  way  and  came  with  us,  and  you  will  obey  orders  as  well  as  an- 
other !   Be  off,  and  see  to  the  victuals  before  worse  happen  to  you ! ' 

*  Ay,  see  to  the  victuals ! '  she  retorted.  *  See  to  the  victuals, 
forsooth!  That  is  all  you  think  of — to  lie  warm  and  eat  your  fill!  A 
set  of  dastardly,  drinking,  droning  guzzlers  you  are !  You  are ! '  she 
retorted,  her  voice  rising  to  a  shriek.   *  May  the  plague  take  you ! ' 

'  Silence ! '  Maignan  growled  fiercely,  *  or  have  a  care  to  your- 
self! For  a  copper-piece  I  would  send  you  to  cool  your  heels  in 
the  water  below — for  that  last  word  !  Begone,  do  you  hear,'  he 
continued,  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder  and  thrusting  her  towards 
the  house,  *or  worse  may  happen  to  you.  We  are  rough  cus- 
tomers, as  you  will  find  if  you  do  not  lock  up  your  tongue ! ' 
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I  heard  her  go  wailing  into  the  darkness ;  and  Heaven  knows 
it  was  not  without  compunction  I  forced  myself  to  remain  in- 
active in  the  face  of  a  devotion  which  seemed  so  much  greater 
than  mine.  The  men  fell  away  one  by  one  to  look  to  their  horses 
and  choose  sleeping-quarters  for  the  night;  and  presently  M, 
d'Agen  and  I  were  left  alone  standing  beside  the  lantern,  which 
the  man  had  hung  on  a  bush  before  his  door.  The  brawling  of 
the  water  as  it  poured  between  the  banks,  a  score  of  paces  from 
us,  and  the  black  darkness  which  hid  everything  beyond  the 
little  ring  of  light  in  which  we  stood — so  that  for  all  we  could  see 
we  were  in  a  pit — had  the  air  of  isolating  us  from  all  the  world. 

I  looked  at  the  young  man,  who  had  not  once  lisped  that 
day ;  and  I  plainly  read  in  his  attitude  his  disapproval  of  my 
caution.  Though  he  declined  to  meet  my  eye,  he  stood  with  his 
arms  folded  and  his  head  thrown  back,  making  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  scorn  and  ill-temper  which  his  face  expressed.  Hurt 
by  the  woman's  taunts,  and  possibly  shaken  in  my  opinion,  I 
grew  restive  under  his  silence,  and  unwisely  gave  way  to  my 
feelings. 

'You  do  not  appear  to  approve  of  my  decision,  M.  d'Agen?' 
I  said. 

*  It  is  yours  to  command,  sir,'  he  answered  proudly. 

There  are  truisms  which  have  more  power  to  annoy  than  the 
veriest  reproaches.  I  should  have  borne  in  mind  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  which  he  was  suflfering,  and  which  had  so  changed  him  that 
I  scarcely  knew  him  for  the  gay  young  spark  on  whose  toe  I  had 
trodden.  I  should  have  remembered  that  he  was  young  and  I  old, 
and  that  it  behoved  me  to  be  patient.  But  on  my  side  also  there 
was  anxiety,  and  responsibility  as  well ;  and,  above  all,  a  rdnkling 
soreness,  to  which  I  refrain  from  giving  the  name  of  jealousy, 
though  it  came  as  near  to  that  feeling  as  the  difiFerence  in  our 
ages  and  personal  advantages  (whereof  the  balance  was  all  on  his 
side)  would  permit.  This,  no  doubt,  it  was  which  impelled  me  to 
continue  the  argument. 

*  You  would  go  on  ? '  I  said  persistently. 

*  It  is  idle  to  say  what  I  would  do,*  he  answered  with  a  flash 
of  anger. 

*  I  asked  for  your  opinion,  sir,'  I  rejoined  stiffly. 

*  To  what  purpose  ? '  he  retorted,  stroking  his  small  moustache 
haughtily.  '  We  look  at  the  thing  from  opposite  points.  You 
are  going  about  your  business,  which  appears  to  be  the  rescuing 
of  ladies  who  are — ^may  I  venture  to  say  it  ? — so  unfortunate  as  to 
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entrust  themselves  to  your  charge.  I,  M .  de  Marsac,  am  more 
deeply  interested.  More  deeply  interested/  he  repeated  lamely. 
'  I — in  a  word,  I  am  prepared,  sir,  to  do  what  others  only  talk  of 
— and  if  I  cannot  follow  otherwise,  would  follow  on  my  feet ! ' 

'  Whom  ? '  I  asked  curtly,  stung  by  this  repetition  of  my  own 
words. 

He  laughed  harshly  and  bitterly.  'Why  explain?  or  why 
quarrel  ? '  he  replied  cynically.  *  God  knows,  if  I  could^aflTord  to 
quarrel  with  you,  I  should  have  done  so  fifty  hours  ago.  But  I 
need  your  help ;  and,  needing  it,  I  am  prepared  to  do  that  which 
must  seem  to  a  person  of  your  calm  passions  and  perfect  judg- 
ment alike  futile  and  incredible — pay  the  full  price  for  it.' 

*  The  full  price  for  it ! '  I  muttered,  understanding  nothing, 
except  that  I  did  not  understand. 

'  Ay,  the  full  price  for  it ! '  he  repeated.  And  as  he  spoke 
he  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  rage  so  fierce  that  I  re* 
coiled  a  step.  That  seemed  to  restore  him  in*  some  degree  \.o 
himself,  for  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  answering 
he  turned  hastily  from  me,  and,  striding  away,  was  in  a  moment 
lost  in  the  darkness. 

He  left  me  amazed  beyond  measure.  I  stood  repeating  his 
phrase  about '  the  full  price '  a  hundred  times  over,  but  still  found 
it  and  his  passion  inexplicable.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  desired  to 
insult  me,  and,  aware  of  my  poverty  and  the  equivocal  position 
in  which  I  stood  towards  mademoiselle,  chose  his  words  accord- 
ingly. This  seemed  a  thing  unworthy  of  one  of  whom  I  had  before 
thought  highly  ;  but  calmer  reflection  enabling  me  to  see  some- 
thing of  youthful  bombast  in  the  tirade  he  had  delivered,  I  smiled 
a  little  sadly,  and  determined  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter 
for  the  present,  bub  to  persist  firmly  in  that  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  right  course. 

Having  settled  this,  I  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  when 
Maignan  stopped  me,  telling  me  that  the  plague  had  killed  five 
people  in  it,  leaving  only  the  man  we  had  seen,  who  had  indeed 
been  seized,  but  recovered.  This  ghastly  news  had  scared  my 
company  to  such  a  degree  that  they  had  gone  as  far  from  the 
house  as  the  level  ground  permitted,  and  there  lighted  a  fire, 
round  which  they  were  going  to  pass  the  night.  Fanchette  had 
taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  stable,  and  the  equerry  announced 
that  he  had  kept  a  shed  full  of  sweet  hay  for  M.  d'Agen  and  my- 
self.    I  assented  to  this  arrangement,  and  after  supping  off  soup 
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and  black  bread,  which  was  all  we  could  procure,  bade  the  peasant 
rouse  us  two  hours  before  sunrise ;  and  so,  being  too  weary  and  old 
in  service  to  remain  awake  thinking,  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly 
till  a  little  after  four. 

My  first  business  on  rising  was  to  see  that  the  men  before 
mounting  made  a  meal,  for  it  is  ill  work  fighting  empty.  I  went 
round  also  and  saw  that  all  had  their  arms,  and  that  such  as  carried 
pistols  had  them  loaded  and  primed.  M.  Franfois  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance  until  this  work  was  done,  and  then  showed  a  very 
pale  and  gloomy  countenance.  I  took  no  heed  of  him,  however, 
and  with  the  first  streak  of  daylight  we  started  in  single  file  and 
at  a  snail's  pace  up  the  valley,  the  peasant,  whom  I  placed  in 
Maignan's  charge,  going  before  to  guide  us,  and  M.  d'Agen  and 
I  riding  in  the  rear.  By  the  time  the  sun  rose  and  warmed  our 
chilled  and  shivering  frames  we  were  over  the  worst  of  the  ground, 
and  were  able  to  advance  at  some  speed  along  a  track  cut  through 
a  dense  forest  of  oak-trees. 

Though  we  had  now  risen  out  of  the  valley,  the  close-set 
trunks  and  the  undergrowth  round  them  prevented  our  seeing  in 
any  direction.  For  a  mile  or  more  we  rode  on  blindly,  and  pre- 
sently started  on  finding  ourselves  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  looking 
down  into  a  valley,  the  nearer  end  of  which  was  clothed  in  woods, 
while  the  farther  widened  into  green  sloping  pastures.  From  the 
midst  of  these  a  hill  or  mount  rose  sharply  up,  until  it  ended  in 
walls  of  grey  stone  scarce  to  be  distinguished  at  that  distance 
firom  the  native  rock  on  which  they  stood. 

*  See ! '  cried  our  guide.     *  There  is  the  castle ! ' 

Bidding  the  men  dismount  in  haste,  that  the  chance  of  our 
being  seen  by  the  enemy — which  was  not  great — might  be  further 
lessened,  I  began  to  inspect  the  position  at  leisure ;  my  first  feeling 
while  doing  so  being  one  of  thankfulness  that  I  had  not  attempted 
a  night  attack,  which  must  inevitably  have  miscarried,  possibly 
with  loss  to  ourselves,  and  certainly  with  the  result  of  informing 
the  enemy  of  our  presence.  The  castle,  of  which  we  had  a  tolerable 
view,  was  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  consisting  of  two  towers  con- 
nected by  walls.  The  nearer  tower,  through  which  lay  the  en- 
trance, was  roofless,  and  in  every  way  seemed  to  be  more  ruinous 
than  the  inner  one,  which  appeared  to  be  perfect  in  both  its  stories. 
This  defect  notwithstanding,  the  place  was  so  strong  that  my 
heart  sank  lower  the  longer  I  looked ;  and  a  glance  at  Maignan's 
fi&ce  assured  me  that  his  experience  was  also  at  fault.  For  M. 
d'Agen,  I  clearly  saw,  when  I  turned  to  him,  that  he  had  never 
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until  this  moment  realised  what  we  had  to  expect,  but,  regarding 
our  pursuit  in  the  light  of  a  hunting-party,  had  looked  to  see  it 
end  in  like  easy  fashion.  His  blank,  surprised  face,  as  he  stood 
eyeing  the  stout  grey  walls,  said  as  much  as  this, 

'  Amidieu ! '  Maignan  muttered,  '  give  me  ten  men,  and  I 
would  hold  it  against  a  hundred ! ' 

*  Tut,  man,  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  Bome ! '  I  answered 
oracularly,  though  I  was  fietr  from  feeling  as  confident  as  I  seemed. 
*  C!ome,  let  us  descend  and  view  this  nut  a  little  nearer.* 

We  began  to  trail  downwards  in  silence,  and  as  the  path  led 
us  for  a  while  out  of  sight  of  the  castle,  we  were  able  to  proceed 
with  less  caution.  We  had  nearly  reached  without  adventure 
the  farther  skirts  of  the  wood,  between  which  and  the  ruin  lay 
an  interval  of  open  ground,  when  we  came  suddenly,  at  the 
edge  of  a  little  clearing,  on  an  old  hag,  who  was  so  intent 
upon  tying  up  faggots  that  she  did  not  see  us  until  Maignan's 
hand  was  on  her  shoulder.  When  she  did,  she  screamed  out, 
and,  escaping  from  him  with  an  activity  wonderful  in  a  woman 
of  her  age,  ran  with  great  swiftness  to  the  side  of  an  old 
man  who  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  half  a  bowshot  off,  and 
whom  we  had  not  before  seen.  Snatching  up  an  axe,  she  put 
herself  in  a  posture  of  defence  before  him  with  gestures  and 
in  a  manner  as  touching  in  the  eyes  of  some  among  us  as  they 
were  ludicrous  in  those  of  others,  who  cried  to  Maignan  that  he 
had  met  his  match  at  last,  with  other  gibes  of  the  kind  that 
pass  current  in  camps. 

I  called  to  him  to  ^et  her  be,  and  went  forward  myself  to 
the  old  man,  who  lay  on  a  rude  bed  of  leaves,  and  seemed  unable 
to  rise.  Appealing  to  me  with  a  face  of  agony  not  to  hurt  his 
wife,  he  bade  her  again  and  again  lay  down  her  axe ;  but  she  would 
not  do  this  until  I  had  assured  her  that  we  meant  him  no  harm, 
and  that  my  men  should  molest  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

*  We  only  want  to  know  this,'  I  said,  speaking  slowly,  in  fear 
lest  my  language  should  be  little  more  intelligible  to  them 
than  their  joa^oi«  to  me.  'There  are  a  dozen  horsemen  in  the 
old  castle  there,  are  there  not  ? ' 

The  man  stilled  his  wife,  who  continued  to  chatter  and  mow  at 
us,  and  answered  eagerly  that  there  were ;  adding,  with  a  trem- 
bling oath,  that  the  robbers  had  beaten  him,  robbed  iiim  of  his 
small  store  of  meal,  and,  when  he  would  have  protested,  thrown 
him  out,  breaking  his  leg. 

*  Then  how  came  you  here  ? '  I  said. 
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*  She  brought  me  on  her  back,'  he  answered  feebly. 
Bonbtless  there  were  men  in  my  train  who  would  have  done 

all  that  these  others  had  done ;  but  hearing  the  simple  story  told, 
they  stamped  and  swore  great  oaths  of  indignation ;  and  one, 
the  roughest  of  the  party,  took  out  some  black  bread  and  gave  it 
to  the  woman,  whom  under  other  circumstances  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  rob.  Maignan,  who  knew  all  arts  appertaining 
to  war,  examined  the  man's  leg  and  made  a  kind  of  cradle  for  it, 
while  I  questioned  the  woman. 

*  They  are  there  still  ? '  I  said.  '  I  saw  their  horses  tethered 
under  the  walls.' 

*  Yes,  God  requite  them ! '  she  answered,  trembling  violently. 

*  Tell  me  about  the  castle,  my  good  woman,'  I  said.  *  How 
many  roads  into  it  are  there  ? ' 

*  Only  one,' 

'  Through  the  nearer  tower  ? ' 

She  said  yes,  and  finding  that  she  understood  me,  and  was  less 
dull  of  intellect  than  her  wretched  appearance  led  me  to  expect, 
I  put  a  series  of  questions  to  her  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
detail.  Suffice  it  that  I  learned  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
or  leave  the  ruin  except  through  the  nearer  tower;  that  a 
rickety  temporary  gate  barred  the  entrance,  and  that  from  this 
tower,  which  was  a  mere  shell  of  foUr  walls,  a  narrow  square- 
headed  doorway  without  a  door  led  into  the  court,  beyond  which 
rose  the  habitable  tower  of  two  stories. 

*  Do  you  know  if  they  intend  to  stay  there  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Oh,  ay,  they  bade  me  bring  them  faggots  for  their  fire  this 
morning,  and  I  should  have  a  handful  of  my  own  meal  back,'  she 
answered  bitterly ;  and  fell  thereon  into  a  passion  of  impotent 
rage,  shaking  both  her  clenched  hands  in  the  direction  of  the 
castle,  and  screaming  frenzied  maledictions  in  her  cracked  and 
quavering  voice. 

I  pondered  awhile  over  what  she  had  said,  liking  very  little 
the  thought  of  that  narrow  square-headed  doorway  through  which 
we  must  pass  before  we  could  eflFect  anything.  And  the  gate, 
too,  troubled  me.  It  might  not  be  a  strong  one,  but  we  had 
neither  powder,  nor  guns,  nor  any  siege  implements,  and  could  not 
pull  down  stone  walls  with  our  naked  hands.  By  seizing  the  horses 
we  could  indeed  cut  ofif  Bruhl's  retreat ;  but  he  might  still  escape 
in  the  night ;  and  in  any  case  our  pains  would  only  increase  the 
women's  hardships  while  adding  fuel  to  his  rage.  We  must  have 
some  other  plan. 
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The  sun  was  high  by  this  time ;  the  edge  of  the  wood  scaroelj 
a  hundred  paces  from  us.    By  advancing  a  few  yards  through 
the  trees  I  could  see  the  horses  feeding  peacefully  at  the  foot 
of  the  sunny  slope,  and  even  follow  with  my   eyes    the  faint 
track  which  zigze^ged  up  the  hill  to  the  closed  gate.     No  one 
appeared — doubtless  they  were  sleeping  off  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey — and  I  drew  no  inspiration  thence ;  but  as  I  turned  to 
consult  Maignan  my  eye  lit  on  the  faggots,  and  I  saw  in  a  flash    . 
that  here  was  a  chiuice  of  putting  into  practice  a  stratagem  as    | 
old  as  the  hills,  yet  ever  fresh,  and  not  seldom  successful. 

It  was  no  time  for  over-refinement.    My  knaves   were  be- 
ginning to  stray  forward  out  of  curiosity,  and  at  any  moment  one 
of  our  horses,  scenting  those  of  the  enemy,  might  neigh    and 
give  the  alarm.     Hastily  calling  M.  d'Agen  and  Maignan   to  me, 
I  laid  my  plan  before  them,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  had  their 
approval ;  the  fact  that  I  had  reserved  a  special  part  for  the  former 
serving  to  thaw  the  reserve  which  had  succeeded  to  his  outbreak 
of  the  night  before.    After  some  debate  Maignan  persuaded  me 
that  the  old  woman  had  not  sufficient  nerve  to  play  the  part  I 
proposed  for  her,  and  named  Fanchette,  who,  being  called  into 
council,  did  not  belie  the  opinion  we  had  formed  of  her  courage. 
In  a  few  moments  our  preparations  were  complete :  I  had  donned     ] 
the  old  charcoal-burner's  outer  rags,  Fanchette  had  assumed  those 
of  the  woman,  while  M.  d'Agen,  who  was  for  a  time  at  a  loss,  and 
betrayed  less  taste  for  this  part  of  the  plan  than  for  any  other, 
ended  by  putting  on  the  jerkin  and  hose  of  the  man  who  had 
served  us  as  guide. 

When  all  was  ready  I  commended  the  troop  to  Maignan's 
discretion,  charging  him  in  the  event  of  anything  happening  to 
us  to  continue  the  most  persistent  efforts  for  mademoiselle's 
release,  and  on  no  account  to  abandon  her.     Having  received 
his  promise  to  this   effect,  and   being   satisfied  that  he  would 
keep  it,  we  took  up  each  of   us  a  great  faggot,  which  being 
borne  on  the  head  and  shoulders  served  to  hide  the  features  very 
effectually ;  and  thus  disguised  we  boldly  left  the  shelter  of  the 
trees.     Fanchette  and  I  went  first,  tottering  in  a  most  natural 
fashion  under  the  weight  of  our  burdens,  while  M.  d'Agen  fol- 
lowed a  hundred  yards  behind.     1  had  given  Maignan  orders  to 
make  a  dash  for  the  gate  the  moment  he  saw  the  last-named 
start  to  run. 

The  perfect  stillness  of  the  valley,  the  clearness  of  the  air,  and 
the  absence  of  any  sign  of  life  in  the  castle  before  us — which  might 
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have  been  that  of  the  Sleeping  Princess,  so  fairylike  it  looked 
against  the  sky — ^with  the  suspense  and  excitement  in  our  own 
breasts,  which  these  peculiarities  seemed  to  increase  a  hundred- 
fold, made  the  time  that  followed  one  of  the  strangest  in  my 
experience.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  warm  sunshine 
flooding  everything  about  us  rendered  the  ascent,  laden  as  we  were, 
laborious  in  the  extreme.  The  crisp,  short  turf,  which  had  scarcely 
got  its  spring  growth,  was  slippery  and  treacherous.  We  dared 
not  hasten,  for  we  knew  not  what  eyes  were  upon  us,  and  we  dared 
as  little — after  we  had  gone  halfway — lay  our  faggots  down,  lest 
the  action  should  disclose  too  much  of  our  features. 

When  we  had  reached  a  point  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
gate,  which  still  remained  obstinately  closed,  we  stood  to  breathe 
ourselves,  and  balancing  my  bundle  on  my  head,  I  turned  to 
make  sure  that  all  was  right  behind  us.  I  found  that  M.  d'Agen, 
intent  on  keeping  his  distance,  had  chosen  the  same  moment 
for  rest,  and  was  sitting  in  a  very  natural  manner  on  his  faggot, 
mopping  his  face  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jerkin.  I  scanned  the 
brown  leafless  wood,  in  which  w^e  had  left  Maignan  and  our  men ; 
but  I  could  detect  no  glitter  among  the  trees  nor  any  appearance 
likely  to  betray  us.  Satisfied  on  these  points,  I  muttered  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  Fanchette,  whose  face  was  streaming 
with  perspiration  ;  and  together  we  turned  and  addressed  our- 
selves to  our  task,  fatigue — for  we  had  had  no  practice  in  carrying 
burdens  on  the  head — enabling  us  to  counterfeit  the  decrepitude 
of  age  almost  to  the  life. 

The  same  silence  prevailing  as  we  drew  nearer  inspired  me 
with  not  a  few  doubts  and  misgivings.  Even  the  bleat  of  a  sheep 
would  have  been  welcome  in  the  midst  of  a  stillness  which  seemed 
ominous.  But  no  sheep  bleated,  no  voice  hailed  us.  The  gate, 
ill  hung  and  full  of  fissures,  remained  closed.  Step  by  step  we 
staggered  up  to  it,  and  at  length  reached  it.  Afraid  to  speak  lest 
my  accent  should  betray  me,  I  struck  the  forepart  of  my  faggot 
against  it  and  waited,  doubting  whether  our  whole  stratagem 
had  not  been  perceived  firom  the  beginning,  and  a  pistol-shot 
might  not  be  the  retort. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  however.  The  sound  of  the 
blow,  which  echoed  dully  through  the  building,  died  away,  and  the 
old  silence  resumed  its  sway.  We  knocked  again,  but  fiilly  two 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  grumbUng  voice,  as  of  a  man  aroused 
from  sleep,  was  heard  drawing  near,  and  footsteps  came  slowly 
and  heavily  to  the  gate.  Probably  the  fellow  inspected  us  through 
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a  loophole,  for  he  paused  a  moment,  and  my  heart  sank ;  bat  tbe 
next,  seeing  nothing  suspicious,  he  unbarred  the  gate  with  a 
querulous  oath,  and,  pushing  it  open,  bade  us  enter  and  be  quick 
about  it. 

I  stumbled  forward  into  the  cool,  dark  shadow,  and  the  womaL 
followed  me,  while  the  man,  stepping  out  with  a  yawn,  scood  in  the 
entrance,  stretching  himself  in  the  sunshine.  The  roofless  tow», 
which  smelled  dank  and  unwholesome,  was  empty,  or  cumbered  | 
only  with  rubbish  and  heaps  of  stones ;  but  looldng  through  the 
inner  door  I  saw  in  the  courtyard  a  smouldering  fire  and  half  a 
dozen  men  in  the  act  of  rousing  themselves  from  sleep.  I  stood 
a  second  balancing  my  faggot,  as  if  in  doubt  where  to  lay  it  down ; 
and  then  assuring  myself  by  a  swift  glance  that  the  man  who 
had  let  us  in  stiU  had  his  back  towards  us,  I  dropped  it  across 
the  inner  doorway.  Fanchette,  as  she  had  been  instructed, 
plumped  hers  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  sprang  to 
the  door,  and  taking  the  man  there  by  surprise,  dealt  him  a 
violent  blow  between  the  shoulders,  which  sent  him  headlong  down 
the  slope. 

A  cry  behind  me,  followed  by  an  oath  of  alarm,  told  nie  that 
the  action  was  observed  and  that  now  was  the  pinch.  In 
a  second  I  was  back  at  the  faggots,  and  drawing  a  pistol 
from  under  my  blouse  was  in  time  to  meet  the  rush  of  the 
nearest  man,  who,  comprehending  all,  sprang  up,  and  made  for 
me  with  his  sheathed  sword.  I  shot  him  in  the  chest  as  he 
cleared  the  finggots — which,  standing  nearly  as  high  as  a  noian's 
waist,  formed  a  tolerable  obstacle — and  he  pitched  forward  at 
my  feet. 

This  baulked  his  companions,  who  drew  back ;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  stoop  to  get  my  sword,  which  was 
hidden  in  the  &ggot  I  had  carried.  The  fore'^ost  of  the  rascals 
took  advantage  of  this.  Bushing  at  me  with  a  long  knife,  he 
failed  to  stab  me — for  I  caught  his  wrist — ^but  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  me  to  the  ground.  I  thought  I  was  undone.  I  looked  to 
have  the  others  swarm  over  upon  us  ;  and  so  it  would  doubtless 
have  happened  had  not  Fanchette,  with  rare  courage,  dealt  the 
first  who  followed  a  lusty  blow  on  the  body  with  a  great  stick  she 
snatched  up.  *  The  man  collapsed  on  the  faggots,  and  this  hampered 
the  rest.  The  check  was  enough.  It  enabled  M.  d'Agen  to 
come  up,  who,  dashing  in  through  the  gate,  shot  down  the  first 
he  saw  before  him,  and,  running  at  the  doorway  with  his  sword, 
with  incredible  fury  and  the  courage  which  I  had  always  known 
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him  tx>  possess,  deared  it  in  a  twinkling.  The  man  with  whom 
I  was  engaged  on  the  ground,  seeing  what  had  happened,  wrested 
himself  free  with  the  strength  of  despair,  and,  dashing  through 
the  outer  door,  narrowly  escaped  being  ridden  down  by  my 
followers  as  they  swept  up  to  the  gate  at  a  gallop,  and  dismounted 
amid  a  whirlwind  of  cries. 

In  a  moment  they  thronged  in  on  us  pell-mell,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  lay  my  hand  on  my  sword  I  led  them  through  the  doorway 
•with  a  cheer,  hoping  to  be  able  to  enter  the  farther  tower  with 
the  enemy.  But  the  latter  had  taken  the  alarm  too  early  and  too 
thoroughly.  The  court  was  empty.  We  were  barely  in  time  to 
see  the  last  man  dart  up  a  flight  of  .outside  stairs,  which  led  to 
the  first  story,  and  disappear,  closing  a  heavy  door  behind  him,  I 
rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  and  would  have  ascended  also,  hoping 
against  hope  to  find  the  door  unsecured  ;  but  a  shot  which  was  fired 
through  a  loophole  and  narrowly  missed  my  head,  and  another 
which  brought  down  one  of  my  men,  made  me  pause.  Discerning 
all  the  advantage  to  be  on  Bruhl's  side,  since  he  could  shoot  us 
down  from  his  cover,  I  cried  a  retreat ;  the  issue  of  the  matter 
leaving  us  masters  of  the  entrance-tower,  while  they  retained  the 
inner  and  stronger  tower,  the  narrow  court  between  the  two 
being  neutral  ground  unsafe  for  either  party. 

Two  of  their  men  had  fled  outwards  and  were  gone,  and  two 
lay  dead ;  while  the  loss  on  our  side  was  confined  to  the  man 
who  was  shot,  and  Fanchette,  who  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
in  the  meUe,  and  was  found,  when  we  retreated,  lying  sick  and 
dazed  against  the  wall. 

It  surprised  me  much,  when  I  came  to  think  upon  it,  that  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  Bruhl,  though  the  skirmish  had  lasted  two  or 
three  minutes  from  the  first  outcry,  and  been  attended  by  an 
abundance  of  noise.  Of  Fresnoy ,  too,  I  now  remembered  that  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  only.  These  two  facts  seemed  so  strange  that 
I  was  beginning  to  augur  the  worst,  though  I  scarcely  know  why, 
when  my  spirits  were  marvellously  raised  and  my  fears  relieved 
by  a  thing  which  Maignan,  who  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  pointed 
out  to  me.  This  was  the  appearance  at  an  upper  window  of 
a  white  kerchief,  which  was  waved  several  times  towards  us. 
The  window  was  little  more  than  an  arrow-slit,  and  so  narrow  and 
high  besides  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  who  gave  the  signal ; 
but  my  experience  of  mademoiselle's  coolness  and  resource  left 
me  in  no  doubt  on  the  point.  With  high  hopes  and  a  lighter 
heart  than  I  had  worn  for  some  time  I  bestirred  myself  to  take 
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every  precaution,  and  began  by  bidding  Maignan  select  two  met 
and  ride  round  the  hill,  to  make  sure  that  the  enemy  had  no  vij 
of  retreat  open  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PESTILENCE  AND  FAMINE. 

While  Maignan  was  away  about  this  business  I  despatched  two 
men  to  catch  our  horses,  which  were  running  loose  in  the  vallej, 
and  to  remove  those  of  Bruhl's  party  to  a  safe  distance  firom  the 
castle.  I  also  blocked  up  the  lower  part  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  courtyard,  and  named  four  men  to  remain  under  arms  beside  it, 
that  we  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise ;  an  event  of  which  I  had 
the  less  fear,  however,  since  the  enemy  were  now  reduced  to  eight 
swords,  and  could  only  escape,  as  we  could  only  enter,  through 
this  doorway.  I  was  still  busied  with  these  arrangements  when 
M.  d'Agen  joined  me,  and  I  broke  off  to  compliment  him  on  his 
courage,  acknowledging  in  particular  the  service  he  had  done 
me  personally.  The  heat  of  the  conflict  had  melted  the  youu^: 
man's  reserve,  and  flushed  his  face  with  pride ;  but  as  he  listened 
to  me  he  gradually  froze  again,  and  when  I  ended  he  regcurded  me 
with  the  same  cold  hostility. 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,'  he  said,  bowing.  *  But  may  I  ask  what 
next,  M.  de  Marsac  ? ' 

*  We  have  no  choice,'  I  answered.  '  We  can  only  starve  them 
out.' 

*  But  the  ladies  ? '  he  said,  starting  slightly.  *  What  of  them  ? ' 
'  They  will  suffer  less  than  the  men,'  I  replied.     '  Trust  me, 

the  latter  will  not  bear  starving  long.' 

He  seemed  surprised,  but  I  explained  that  with  our  small 
numbers  we  could  not  hope  to  storm  the  tower,  and  might  think 
ourselves  fortunate  that  we  now  had  the  enemy  cooped  up  where 
he  could  not  escape,  and  must  eventually  surrender. 

'  Ay,  but  in  the  meantime  how  will  you  ensure  the  women 
against  violence  ? '  he  asked,  with  an  air  which  showed  he  was 
far  from  satisfied. 

'  I  will  see  to  that  when  Maignan  comes  back,'  I  answered 
pretty  confidently. 

The  equerry  appeared  in  a  moment  with  the  assurance  that 
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egress  from  the  farther  side  of  the  tower  was  impossible.  I  bade 
liim  nevertheless  keep  a  horseman  moving  round  the  hill,  that  we 
might  have  intelligence  of  any  attempt.  The  order  was  scarcely 
given  when  a  man — one  of  those  I  had  left  on  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  courtyard — came  to  tell  me  that  Fresnoy  desired  to  speak 
with  me  on  behalf  of  M.  de  Bruhl. 
'  Where  is  he  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  At  the  inner  door  with  a  flag  of  truce,'  was  the  answer. 

*  Tell  him,  then,'  I  said,  without  oflfering  to  move,  *  that  I  will 
communicate  with  no  one  except  his  leader,  M.  de  Bruhl.  And 
add  this,  my  friend,'  I  continued.  '  Say  it  aloud :  that  if  the  ladies 
whom  he  has  in  charge  are  injured  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  I  will 
hang  every  man  within  these  walls,  from  M.  de  Bruhl  to  the 
youngest  lackey.'     And  I  added  a  solemn  oath  to  that  eCFect. 

The  man  nodded,  and  went  on  his  errand,  while  I  and  M. 
d' Agen,  with  Maignan,  remained  standing  outside  the  gate,  looking 
idly  over  the  valley  and  the  brown  woods  through  which  we  had 
ridden  in  the  early  morning.  My  eyes  rested  chiefly  on  the  latter, 
Maignan's  as  it  proved  on  the  former.  Doubtless  we  all  had  our 
own  thoughts.  Certainly  I  had,  and  for  a  while,  in  my  satis- 
faction at  the  result  of  the  attack  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  had  Bruhl  confined,  I  did  not  remark  the  gravity  which  was 
gradually  overspreading  the  equerry's  countenance.  When  I  did 
I  took  the  alarm,  and  asked  him  in  a  moment  what  was  the 
matter. 

*I  don't  like  that,  your  Excellency,'  he  answered,  pointing 
into  the  valley. 

I  looked  anxiously,  and  looked,  and  saw  nothing. 

*  What  ? '  I  said  in  astonishment. 

*  The  blue  mist,'  he  muttered,  with  a  shiver.  *  I  have  been 
watching  it  this  half-hour,  your  Excellency.     It  is  rising  fast,' 

I  cried  out  on  him  for  a  maudlin  fool,  and  M.  d'Agen  swore 
impatiently  ;  but  for  all  that,  and  despite  the  contempt  I  strove 
to  exhibit,  I  felt  a  sudden  chill  at  my  heart  as  I  recognised  in  thet 
valley  below  the  same  blue  haze  which  had  attended  us  through 
yesterday's  ride  and  left  us  only  at  nightfall.  Involuntarily  we 
both  fell  to  watching  it  as  it  rose  slowly  and  more  slowly,  first 
enveloping  the  lower  woods,  and  then  spreading  itself  abroad 
in  the  sunshine.  It  is  hard  to  witness  a  bold  man's  terror  and 
remain  unaffected  by  it ;  and  I  confess  I  trembled.  Here,  in 
the  moment  of  our  seeming  success,  was  something  which  I  had 
not  taken  into  account,  something  against  which  I  could  not  guard 
either  myself  or  others ! 
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*  See  !  *  Maignan  whispered  hoarsely,  pointing  again  with  hii 
finger.  *  It  is  the  Angel  of  Death,  your  Excellency  !  Where  be 
kills  by  ones  and  twos,  he  is  invisible.  But  when  he  slays  k 
hundreds  and  by  thousands,  men  see  the  shadow  of  his  wings!' 

*  Chut,  fool ! '  I  retorted  with  anger,  which  was  secretly  pro- 
portioned to  the  impression  his  weird  saying  made  on  me.  *  Ycm 
have  been  in  battles !  Did  you  ever  see  him  there  ?  or  at  a  sack: 
A  truce  to  this  folly,'  I  continued.  '  And  do  you  go  and 
inquire  what  food  we  have  with  us.  It  may  be  necessary  to  send 
for  some.' 

J  watched  him  go  doggedly  off,  and  knowing  the  stout  natnrp 
of  the  man  and  his  devotion  to  his  master,  I  had  no  fear  that  he 
would  fail  us ;  but  there  were  others,  almost  as  necessary  to  us. 
in  whom  I  could  not  place  the  same  confidence.  And  these  had  also 
taken  the  alarm.  When  I  turned  I  found  groups  of  pale-faced  men, 
standing  by  twos  and  threes  at  my  back,  who,  pointing  and 
muttering  and  telling  one  another  what  Maignan  had  told  us, 
looked  where  we  had  looked.  As  one  spoke  and  another  listened, 
I  saw  the  old  panic  revive  in  their  eyes.  Men  who  an  hour  or 
two  before  had  crossed  the  court  under  fire  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion, and  dared  instant  death  without  a  thought,  grew  pale,  and 
looking  from  this  side  of  the  valley  to  that  with  feltering  eyes, 
seemed  to  be  seeking,  like  hunted  animals,  a  place  of  refuge. 
Fear,  once  aroused,  hung  in  the  air.  Men  talked  in  whispers  of 
the  abnormal  heat,  and,  gazing  at  the  cloudless  sky,  fled  from  the 
sunshine  to  the  shadow ;  or,  looking  over  the  expanse  of  woods, 
longed  to  be  under  cover  and  away  from  this  lofty  eyrie,  which  to 
their  morbid  eyes  seemed  a  target  for  all  the  shafts  of  death. 

I  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  peril  with  which  these  fears 
and  apprehensions,  which  rapidly  became  general,  threatened  my 
plans.     I  strove  to  keep  the  men  employed,  and  to  occupy  their 
thoughts  as  far  as  possible  with  the  enemy  and  his  proce^lings ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  even  here  a  danger  lurked ;  for  Maignan, 
coming  to  me  by-and-by  with  a  grave  face,  told  me  that  one  of 
Bruhl's  men  had  ventured  out,  and  was  parleying  with  the  guard 
on  our  side  of  the  court.     1  went  at  once  and  broke  the  matter  off, 
threatening  to  shoot  the  fellow  if  he  was  not  under  cover  before 
I  counted  ten.   But  the  scared,  sulky  faces  he  left  behind  him  told 
me  that  the  mischief  was  done,  and  I  could  think  of  no  better 
remedy  for  it  than  to  give  M.  d'Agen  a  hint,  and  station  him  at 
the  outer  gate  with  his  pistols  ready. 

The  question  of  provisions,  too,  threatened  to  become  a  serious 
one ;  I  dared  not  leave  to  procure  them  myself,  nor  could  I  trust 
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any  of  my  men  with  the  mission.  In  fact  the  besiegers  were 
rapidly  becoming  the  besieged.  Intent  on  the  rising  haze  and 
their  own  terrors,  they  forgot  all  else.  Vigilance  and  caution  were 
thrown  to  the  winds.  The  stillness  of  the  valley,  it*  isolation,  the 
distant  woods  that  encircled  us  and  hung  quivering  in  the  heated 
air,  all  added  to  the  panic.  Despite  all  my  efiforts  and  threats,  the 
men  gradually  left  their  posts,  and,  getting  together  in  little  par- 
ties at  the  gate,  worked  themselves  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  dread 
that  by  two  hours  after  noon  they  were  fit  for  any  folly;  and  at  the 
mere  cry  of  *  Plague ! '  would  have  rushed  to  their  horses  and 
ridden  in  every  direction. 

It  was  plain  that  I  could  depend  for  useful  service  on  myself 
and  three  others  only — of  whom,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  Simon 
Fleix  was  one.  Seeing  this,  I  was  immensely  relieved  when  I  pre- 
sently heard  that  Fresnoy  was  again  seeking  to  speak  with  me. 
I  was  no  longer,  it  will  be  believed,  for  standing  on  formalities ; 
but  glad  to  waive  in  silence  the  punctilio  on  which  I  had  before 
insisted,  and  anxious  to  afford  him  no  opportunity  of  marking 
the  slackness  which  prevailed  among  my  men,  I  hastened  to  meet 
him  at  the  door  of  the  courtyard,  where  Maignan  had  detained 
him. 

I  might  have  spared  my  pains,  however.  I  had  no  more 
than  saluted  him  and  exchanged  the  merest  preliminaries  before 
I  saw  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  panic  far  exceeding  that  of  my 
following.  His  coarse  face,  which  had  never  been  prepossess- 
ing, was  mottled  and  bedabbled  with  sweat ;  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
when  they  met  mine,  wore  the  fierce  yet  terrified  expression 
of  an  animal  caught  in  a  trap.  Though  his  first  word  was  an 
oath,  sworn  for  the  purpose  of  raising  his  courage,  the  bully's 
bluster  was  gone.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  his  hands  shook ; 
and  for  a  penny-piece  I  saw  he  would  have  bolted  past  me  and 
taken  his  chance  in  open  flight. 

I  judged  from  his  first  words,  uttered,  as  I  have  said,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  state..  *M.  de  Marsac,'  he  said, 
whining  like  a  cur,  'you  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  courage.' 

I  needed  nothing  after  this  to  assure  me  that  he  meditated 
something  of  the  basest ;  and  I  took  care  how  I  answered  him. 
'  I  have  known  you  stiff  enough  upon  occasions,'  I  replied  dryly. 
*  And  then,  again,  I  have  known  you  not  so  stiff,  M.  Fresnoy.' 

*  Only  when  you  were  in  question,'  he  muttered  with  another 
oath.  *  But  flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  this.  You  could  not 
yourself.  Between  him  and  them  I  am  fairly  worn  out.  Give  me 
good  terms — good  terms,  you  understand,  M.  de  Marsac?'  he 
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whispered  eagerly,  sinking  his  voice  still  lower,  *  and  yon  shall 
have  all  you  want.' 

'  Your  lives,  and  liberty  to  go  where  you  please,'  I  answer^ 
coldly.  'The  two  ladies  to  be  first  given  up  to  me  uninjured 
Those  are  the  terms.' 

*  But  for  me  ? '  he  said  anxiously, 

*  For  you  ?  The  same  as  the  others,'  I  retorted.  '  Or  I  will 
make  a  distinction  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  M .  Fresnoy ;  and 
if  the  ladies  have  aught  to  complain  of,  I  will  hang  you  first/ 

He  tried  to  bluster  and  hold  out  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  at  least 
for  his  horse  to  be  given  up  to  him.  But  I  had  made  up  mv 
mind  to  reward  my  followers  with  a  present  of  a  horse  apiece; 
and  I  was  besides  well  aware  that  this  was  only  an  after- 
thought on  his  part,  and  that  he  had  fully  decided  to  yield.  I 
stood  fast,  therefore.  The  result  justified  my  firmness,  for  he 
presently  agreed  to  surrender  on  those  terms. 

'Ay,  but  M.  de  Bruhl?'  I  said,  desiring  to  learn  clearly 
whether  he  had  authority  to  treat  for  all.     '  What  of  him  ? ' 

He  looked  at  me  impatiently.  '  Come  and  see  ! '  he  said,  with 
an  ugly  sneer. 

'No,  no,  my  friend,'  I  answered,  shaking  my  head  warily. 
*  That  is  not  according  to  rule.  You  are  the  surrendering  party, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  trust  us.  Bring  out  the  ladies,  that  I  may  have 
speech  with  them,  and  then  I  will  draw  oflF  my  men.' 

'  Nom  de  Dieu ! '  he  cried  hoarsely,  with  so  much  fear  and 
rage  in  his  face  that  I  recoiled  from  him.  *  That  is  just  what  I 
cannot  do.' 

'You  cannot?'  I  rejoined  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  horror. 
'Why  not?  why  not,  man?'  And  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  conceiving  the  idea  that  the  worst  had  happened  to  the 
women,  I  pushed  him  back  with  so  much  fury  that  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword. 

'  Confound  you ! '  he  stuttered,  '  stand  back !  It  is  not  that, 
I  tell  you !  Mademoiselle  is  safe  and  sound,  and  madame,  if  she 
had  her  senses,  would  be  sound  too.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  she  is  not. 
But  I  have  not  got  the  key  of  the  rooms.  It  is  in  Bruhl's  pocket, 
I  tell  you ! ' 

'  Oh  ! '  I  made  answer  dryly.     '  And  Bruhl  ? ' 

'  Hush,  man! '  Fresnoy  replied,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  and  bringing  his  pallid,  ugly  face  near  to  mine;  *he 
has  got  the  plague ! ' 

I  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  break.  'Hush!'hemutteredagain,layingatremblinghand  on  my 
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arm ;  '  if  the  men  knew  it — and  not  seeing  him  they  are  beginning 
to  suspect  it — ^they  would  rise  on  us.  The  devil  himself  could  not 
keep  them  here.  Between  him  and  them  I  am  on  a  razor's  edge. 
Madame  is  with  him,  and  the  door  is  locked.  Mademoiselle  is  in 
a  room  upstairs,  and  the  door  is  locked.  And  he  has  the  keys. 
What  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do,  man  ? '  he  cried,  his  voice  hoarse 
with  terror  and  dismay. 

'  Get  the  keys,'  I  said  instinctively. 

'What?  From  him?'  he  muttered,  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder,  which  shook  his  bloated  cheeks.  '  God  forbid  I  should 
see  him !  It  takes  stout  men  infallibly.  I  should  be  dead  by  night ! 
By  God,  I  should ! '  he  continued,  whining.  *  Now  you  are  not  stout, 
M.  de  Marsac.  If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  draw  oflf  the  men 
from  that  part ;  and  you  may  go  in  and  get  the  key  from  him.' 

His  terror,  which  surpassed  all  feigning,  and  satisfied  me  with- 
out doubt  that  he  was  in  earnest,  was  so  intense  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  infect  me.  I  felt  my  face,  as  I  looked  into  his,  grow  to  the 
same  hue.  I  trembled  as  he  did  and  grew  sick.  For  if  there  is 
a  word  which  blanches  the  soldier's  cheek  and  tries  his  heart  more 
than  another,  it  is  the  name  of  the  disease  which  travels  in  the 
hot  noonday,  and,  tainting  the  strongest  as  he  rides  in  his 
pride,  leaves  him  in  a  few  hours  a  poor  mass  of  corruption.  The 
stoutest  and  the  most  reckless  fear  it ;  nor  could  I,  more  than 
another,  boast  myself  indifferent  to  it,  or  think  of  its  presence 
without  shrinking.  But  the  respect  in  which  a  man  of  birth  holds 
himself  saves  him  from  the  unreasoning  fear  which  masters  the 
vulgar ;  and  in  a  moment  I  recovered  myself,  and  made  up  my 
mind  what  it  behoved  me  to  do. 

*  Wait  awhile,'  I  said  sternly,  *  and  I  will  come  with  you.' 

He  waited  accordingly,  though  with  manifest  impatience, 
while  I  sent  for  M.  d'Agen,  and  communicated  to  him  what  I 
was  about  to  do.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
details,  or  to  mention  Bruhl's  state,  for  some  of  the  men  were  well 
in  hearing.  I  observed  that  the  young  gentleman  received  my 
directions  with  a  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  air.  But  I  had  become  by 
this  time  so  used  to  his  moods,  and  found  myself  so  much  mistaken 
in  his  character,  that  I  scarcely  gave  the  matter  a  second  thought. 
I  crossed  the  court  with  Fresnoy,  and  in  a  moment  had  mounted 
the  outside  staircase  and  passed  through  the  heavy  doorway. 

The  moment  I  entered,  I  was  forced  to  do  Fresnoy  the  justice 
of  admitting  that  he  had  not  come  to  me  before  he  was  obliged. 
The  three  men  who  were  on  guard  inside  tossed  down  their  weapons 
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at  sight  of  me,  while  a  fourth,  who  was  posted  at  a  neighbomioj 
window,  hailed  me  with  a  cry  of  relief.  From  the  moment^I  crossed 
the  threshold  the  defence  was  practically  at  an  end*  I  might,  haii 
I  chosen  or  found  it  consistent  with  honour,  have  caUed  in  mj 
following  and  secured  the  entrance.  Without  pausing,  however, 
I  passed  on  to  the  foot  of  a  gloomy  stone  staircase  i^vinding  up 
between  walls  of  rough  masonry ;  and  here  Fresnoy  stood  on  one 
side  and  stopped.  He  pointed  upwards  with  a  pale  face  and 
muttered,  'The  door  on  the  left.' 

Leaving  him  there  watching  me  as  I  went  upwards,  I  mounted 
slowly  to  the  landing,  and  by  the  light  of  an  arrow-slit  which 
dimly  lit  the  ruinous  place  found  the  door  he  had  described. 
and  tried  it  with  my  hand.  It  was  locked,  but  I  heard  some  one 
moan  in  the  room,  and  a  step  crossed  the  floor,  as  if  he  and 
another  came  to  the  door  and  listened.  I  knocked,  hearing  mj 
heart  beat  in  the  silence. 

At  last  a  voice  quite  strange  to  me  cried,  '  Who  is  it  ?  * 

'  A  friend,'  I  muttered,  striving  to  dull  my  voice  that  they 
might  not  hear  me  below. 

'  A  friend  ! '  the  bitter  answer  came.  *  Go !  You  have  made  a 
mistake  !     We  have  no  friends.' 

*  It  is  I,  M.  de  Marsac,'  I  rejoined,  knocking  more  imperatively. 
*  I  would  see  M.  de  Bruhl.     I  must  see  him.' 

The  person  inside,  at  whose  identity  I  could  now  make  a 
guess,  uttered  a  low  exclamation,  and  still  seemed  to  hesitate. 
But  on  my  repeating  my  demand  I  heard  a  rusty  bolt  with- 
drawn, and  Madame  de  Bruhl,  opening  the  door  a  few  inches, 
showed  her  face  in  the  gap.  '  What  do  you  want  ? '  she  murmured 
jealously. 

Prepared  as  I  was  to  see  her,  I  was  shocked  by  the  change  in 
her  appearance,  a  change  which  even  that  imperfect  light  failed  to 
hide.  Her  blue  eyes  had  grown  larger  and  harder,  and  there  were 
dark  marks  under  them.  Her  face,  once  so  brilliant,  was  grey 
and  pinched ;  her  hair  had  lost  its  golden  lustre.  '  What  do  you 
want  ? '  she  repeated,  eyeing  me  fiercely. 

*  To  see  him,'  I  answered.  | 
'  You  know  ? '  she  muttered.     *  You  know  that  he — * 
I  nodded. 
'  And  you  still  want  to  come  in  ?    My  God !     Swear  you  will 

not  hurt  him  ? ' 

'  Heaven  forbid !'  I  said ;  and  on  that  she  held  the  door  open  that 
I  might  enter.  But  I  was  not  halfway  across  the  room  before 
she  had  passed  me,  and  was  again  between  me  and  the  wretched 
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makeshift  pallet.  Nay,  when  I  stood  and  looked  down  at  him, 
as  he  moaned  and  rolled  in  senseless  agony,  with  livid  face  and 
distorted  features  (which  the  cold  grey  light  of  that  miserable 
room  rendered  doubly  appalling),  she  hung  over  him  and  fenced  him 
from  me :  so  that  looking  on  him  and  her,  and  remembering  how  he 
liad.treat^T)^er,>an4jv^y  he  came  to  be  in  this  place,  I  felt  nn* 
manly  tears  rise  to  my  eyes.  The  room  was  still  a  prison,  a  prison 
with  broken  mortar  covering  the  floor  and  loopholes  for  windows ; 
but  the  captive  was  held  by  other  chains  than  those  of  force.  When 
she  might  have  gone  free,  her  woman's  love,  surviving  all  that  he 
had  done  to  kill  it,  chained  her  to  his  side  with  fetters  which  old 
wrongs  and  present  danger  were  powerless  to  break. 

It  was  impossible  that  I  could  view  a  scene  so  strange  without 
feelings  of  admiration  as  well  as  pity,  or  without  forgetting  for  a 
while,  in  my  respect  for  Madame  do  Bruhrs  devotion,  the  risk 
which  had  seemed  so  great  to  me  on  the  stairs.  I  had  come  simply 
for  a  purpose  of  my  ovm,  and  with  no  thought  of  aiding  him  who 
lay  here.  But  so  great,  as  I  have  noticed  on  other  occasions,  is  the 
power  of  a  noble  example,  that,  before  I  knew  it,  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  I  could  do  to  help  this  man,  and  how  I  could  relieve 
madame  in  the  discharge  of  offices  which  her  husband  had  as  little 
right  to  expect  at  her  hands  as  at  mine.  At  the  mere  sound  of  the 
word  Plague  I  knew  she  would  be  deserted  in  this  wilderness  by 
all,  or  nearly  all ;  a  reflection  which  suggested  to  me  that  I  should 
first  remove  mademoiselle  to  a  distance,  and  then  consider  what  help 
I  could  afford  here. 

I  was  about  to  tell  her  the  purpose  with  which  I  had  come 
when  a  paroxysm  more  than  ordinarily  violent,  and  induced  per- 
haps by  the  excitement  of  my  presence — though  he  seemed  beside 
himself — seized  him,  and  threatened  to  tax  her  powers  to  the 
utmost.  I  could  not  look  on  and  see  her  spend  herself  in  vain  ; 
and  almost  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  had  laid  my  hands 
on  him  and  after  a  brief  struggle  thrust  him  back  exhausted  on  the 
couch. 

She  looked  at  me  so  strangely  after  that  that  in  the  half-hght 
which  the  loopholes  afforded  I  tried  in  vain  to  read  her  meaning. 
*Why  did  you  come?'  she  cried  at  length,  breathing  quickly. 
'  You,  of  all  men  ?  Why  did  you  come  ?  He  was  no  friend  of 
yours,  Heaven  knows  ! ' 

'  No,  madame,  nor  I  of  his,'  I  answered  bitterly,  with  a  sudden 
.  revulsion  of  feeling. 

'  Then  why  are  you  here  ? '  she  retorted. 

L  L2 
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^  I  could  not  send  one  of  iny  men/ 1  answered.  *  And  I  n»iit 
the  key  of  the  room  above.' 

At  the  mention  of  that — the  room  above — she  flinched  as  if  I 
had  struck  her,  and  looked  as  strangely  at  Brohl  as  she  had  before 
looked  at  me.  No  doubt  the  reference  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire 
recalled  to  her  mind  her  husband's  wild  passion  for  the  girl,  whieb 
for  the  moment  she  had  forgotten.  Nevertheless  she  did  not  speak, 
though  her  face  turned  very  pale.  She  stooped  over  the  conch,  such 
as  it  was,  and  searching  his  clothes,  presently  stood  up,  and  held  out 
the  key  to  me.  '  Take  it,  and  let  her  out,'  she  said  with  a  forced 
smile.  '  Take  it  up  yourself,  and  do  it.  You  have  done  so  much 
for  her  it  is  right  that  you  should  do  this.' 

I  took  the  key,  thanking  her  with  more  haste  than  thought, 
and  turned  towards  the  door,  intending  to  go  straight  up  to  the 
floor  above  and  release  mademoiselle.  My  hand  was  already  on 
the  door,  which  madame,  I  found,  had  lefb  ajar  in  the  excite- 
ment of  my  entrance,  when  I  heard  her  step  behind  me.  The 
next  instant  she  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  ^  Yon  fool !  * 
she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  flashing,  *  would  you  kill  her  ?  Would 
you  go  from  him  to  her,  and  take  the  plague  to  her  ?  Crod  for- 
give me,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  send  you.  And  men  are  such 
puppets  you  would  have  gone ! ' 

I  trembled  with  horror,  as  much  at  my  stupidity  as  at  her 
craft.  For  she  was  right :  in  another  moment  I  should  have 
gone,  and  comprehension  and  remorse  would  have  come  too  late. 
As  it  was,  in  my  longing  at  once  to  reproach  her  for  her  wicked- 
ness and  to  thank  her  for  her  timely  repentance,  I  found  no  words; 
but  I  turned  away  in  silence  and  went  out  with  a  full  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXX.  , 

STRICKEN. 


Outside  the  door,  standing  in  the  dimness  of  the  landing,  I  found 
M.  d'Agen.  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  ask 
him  why  he  had  lefb  the  post  which  I  had  assigned  to  him.  But  at 
the  moment  I  was  ofif  my  balance,  and  his  presence  suggested 
nothing  more  than  that  here  was  the  very  person  who  could  best 
execute  my  wishes.  I  held  out  the  key  to  him  at  arm's  length, 
and  bade  him  release  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire,  who  was  in  the 
room  above,  and  escort  her  out  of  the  castle. 

*  Do  not  let  her  linger  here,'  I  continued  urgently.    *  T^e  her 
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to  the  place  where  we  found  the  wood-cutters.    You  need  fear  no 
resistance.' 

^  But  Bruhl  ? '  he  said,  as  he  took  the  key  mechanically&om  me. 

*  He  is  out  of  the  question/  I  answered  in  a  low  voice.  '  We 
have  done  with  him.     He  has  the  plague.' 

He  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation.  ^  What  of  madame,  then  ? ' 
he  muttered. 

*  She  is  with  him,'  I  said. 

He  cried  out  suddenly  at  that,  sucking  in  his  breath,  as  I  have 
known  men  do  in  pain.  And  but  that  I  drew  back  he  would  have 
laid  his  hand  on  my  sleeve.  '  With  him  ? '  he  stammered.  *  How 
is  that  ? ' 

*Why,  man,  where  else  should  she  be?'  I  answered,  for- 
getting that  the  sight  of  those  two  together  had  at  first  surprised 
me  also,  as  well  as  moved  me.  '  Or  who  else  should  be  with  him  ? 
He  is  her  husband.' 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  at  that,  and  then  he  turned 
slowly  away  and  began  to  go  up ;  while  I  looked  after  him,  gra^ 
dually  thinking  out  the  clue  to  his  conduct.  Could  it  be  that  it 
was  not  mademoiselle  attracted  him,  but  Madame  de  Bruhl  ? 

And  with  that  hint  I  understood  it  all.  I  saw  in  a  moment 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  on  hearing  of  the  presence 
of  madame  in  my  room.  In  my  room  at  night!  The  change  had 
dated  from  that  time  ;  instead  of  a  careless,  light-spirited  youth  he 
had  become  in  a  moment  a  morose  and  restive  churl,  as  difficult 
to  manage  as  an  unbroken  colt.  Quite  clearly  I  saw  now  the 
meaning  6f  the  change,  why  he  had  shrunk  from  me,  and  why  all 
intercourse  between  us  had  been  so  difficult  and  so  constrained. 

I  laughed  to  think  how  he  had  deceived  himself,  and  how 
nearly  I  had  come  to  deceiving  myself  ^also.  And  what  more  I 
might  have  thought  I  do  not  know,  for  my  meditations  were  cut 
short  at  this  point  by  a  loud  outcry  below,  which,  beginning  in 
one  or  two  sharp  cries  of  alarm  and  warning,  culminated  quickly 
in  a  roar  of  anger  and  dismay. 

Fancying  I  recognised  Maignan's  voice,  I  ran  down  the  stairs, 
seeking  a  loophole  whence  I  could  command  the  scene ;  but  finding 
none,  and  becoming  more  and  more  alarmed,  I  descended  to  the 
court,  which  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  as  empty  and  silent  as 
an  old  battle-field.  Neither  on  the  enemy's  side  nor  on  ours  was 
a  single  man  to  be  seen.  With  growing  dismay  I  sprang  across 
the  court  and  darted  through  the  outer  tower,  only  to  find  that 
and  the  gateway  equally  unguarded.    Nor  was  it  until  I  had 
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passed  through  the  latter,  and  stood  on  the  brow  of  tlie  slope,  iriieL 
we  had  had  to  clamber  with  so  much  toil,  that  I  learned  what  ¥8i 
amiss. 

Far  below  me  a  string  of  men,  bounding  and  ranning'  at  speed, 
streamed  down  the  hill  toward  the  horses.     Some  were  shooting, 
some  running  silently,  with  their  elbows  at  their  sides  and  their 
scabbards  leaping  against  their  calves.     The  horses  stood  tether^ 
in  a  ring  near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  by  some  oversight  had 
been  left  unguarded.     The  foremost  runner  I  made  out  to  be 
Fresnoy  ;  but  a  number  of  his  men  were  close  upon  him,  and  then 
after  an  interval  came  Maignan,  waving  his  blade  and  emit  ting 
frantic  threats  with  every  stride.     Comprehending  at  once  that 
Fresnoy  and  his  following,  rendered  desperate  by  panic  and  the 
prospective  loss  of  their  horses,  had  taken  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence and  given  Maignan  the  slip,  I  saw  I  could  do  nothing  save 
watch  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

This  was  not  long  delayed.      Maignan's  threats,  which  seemed 
to  me  mere  waste  of  breath,  were  not  without  eflfect  on  those  he 
followed.     There  is  nothing  which  demoralises  men  Uke  flight 
Troopers  who  have  stood  charge  after  charge  while  victory  was 
possible  will  fly  like   sheep,  and  like  sheep  allow  themselves  to 
be  butchered,  when  they  have  once  turned  the  back.     So  it  was 
here.     Many  of  Fresnoy's  men   were  stout  fellows,  but  having 
started  to  run  they  had  no  stomach  for  fighting.     Their  fears 
caused  Maignan  to  appear  near,  while  the  horses  seemed  distant ; 
and  one  after  another  they  turned  aside  and  made  like  rabbits  for 
the  wood.     Only  Fresnoy,  who  had  taken  care  to  have  the  start  of 
all,  kept  on,  and,  reaching  the  horses,  cut  the  rope  which  tethered 
the  nearest,  and  vaulted  nimbly  on  its  back.     Safely  seated  there, 
he  tried  to  frighten  the  others  into  breaking  loose ;  but  not  suc- 
ceeding  at   the  first  attempt,   and   seeing  Maignan,   breathing 
vengeance,  coming  up  with  him,  he  started  his  horse,  a  bright 
bay,  and  rode  ofif  laughing  along  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Fully  content  with  the  result — for  our  carelessness  might 
have  cost  us  very  dearly — I  was  about  to  turn  away  when  I  saw 
that  Maignan  had  mounted  and  was  preparing  to  follow.  I  stayed 
accordingly  to  see  the  end,  and  from  my  elevated  position  enjoyed 
a  first-rate  view  of  the  race  which  ensued.  Both  were  heavy- 
weights, and  at  first  Maignan  gained  no  ground.  But  when  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  had  been  covered  Fresnoy  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  blunder  into  some  heavy  ground,  and  this  enabling  his 
pursuer,  who  had  time  to  avoid  it,  to  get  within  twoscore  paces  of 
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liiniy  the  race  became  as  exciting  as  I  could  wish.  Slowly  and 
surely  Maignan,  who  had  chosen  the  Cid,  reduced  the  distance 
between  them  to  a  score  of  paces — to  fifteen — to  ten.  Then  Fres- 
noy,  becoming  alarmed,  began  to  look  over  his  shoulder  and 
ride  in  earnest.  He  had  no  whip,  and  I  saw  him  raise  his 
sheathed  sword  and  strike  his  beast  on  the  flank.  It  sprang  for- 
ward, and  appeared  for  a  few  strides  to  be  holding  its  own.  Again 
he  repeated  the  blow — but  this  time  with  a  different  result. 
While  his  hand  was  still  in  the  air,  his  horse  stumbled,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  made  a  desperate  eflfort  to  recover  itself,  fell  head- 
long and  rolled  over  and  over. 

Something  in  the  fashion  of  the  fall,  which  reminded  me  of 
the  mishap  I  had  suflFered  on  the  way  to  Chiz6,  led  me  to  look  more 
particularly  at  the  horse  as  it  rose  trembling  to  its  feet,  and  stood 
with  drooping  head.  Sure  enough,  a  careful  glance  enabled  me, 
even  at  that  distance,  to  identify  it  as  Matthew's  bay — the  trick- 
horse.  Shading  my  eyes,  and  gazing  on  the  scene  with  increased 
interest,  I  saw  Maignan,  who  had  dismounted,  stoop  over  some- 
thing on  the  ground,  and  again  after  an  interval  stand  upright. 

But  Fresnoy  did  not  rise.  Nor  was  it  without  awe  that, 
guessing  what  had  happened  to  him,  I  remembered  how  he  had 
used  this  very  horse  to  befool  me ;  how  heartlessly  he  had  aban- 
doned Matthew,  its  owner ;  and  by  what  marvellous  haps — which 
men  call  chances — Providence  had  brought  it  to  this  place,  and 
put  it  in  his  heart  to  choose  it  out  of  a  score  which  stood  ready 
to  his  hand  I 

I  was  right.  The  man's  neck  was  broken.  He  was  quite  dead. 
Maignan  passed  the  word  to  one,  and  he  to  another,  and  so  it 
reached  me  on  the  hill.  It  did  not  fail  to  awaken  memories  ooth 
grave  and  wholesome.  I  thought  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  of  Chize, 
of  the  house  in  the  Buelle  d'Arcy ;  then  in  the  midst  of  iiese 
reflections  I  heard  voices,  and  turned  to  find  mademoiselle,  with 
M.  d'Agen  behind  me. 

Her  hand  was  still  bandaged,  and  her  dress,  which  she  had  not 
changed  since  leaving  Blois,  was  torn  and  stained  with  mud. 
Her  hair  was  in  disorder;  she  walked  with  a  limp.  Fatigue 
and  apprehension  had  stolen  the  colour  from  her  cheeks,  and  in  a 
word  she  looked,  when  I  turned,  so  wan  and  miserable  that  for  a 
moment  I  feared  the  plague  had  seized  her. 

The  instant,  however,  that  she  caught  sight  of  me  a  wave  of 
colour  invaded,  not  her  cheeks  only,  but  her  brow  and  neck.  From 
her  hair  to  the  collar  of  her  gown  she  was  all  crimson.    For  a 
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second  she  stood  gazing  at  me,  and  then,  as  I  saluted  her,  ^ 
sprang  forward.  Had  I  not  stepped  back  she  would  haYe  taki^ 
my  hands. 

My  heart  so  overflowed  with  joy  at  this  sight,  that  in  tk 
certainty  her  blush  gave  me  I  was  fain  to  toy  with  my  happiness. 
All  jealousy  of  M.  d'Agen  was  forgotten  ;  only  I  thought  it  veil 
not  to  alarm  her  by  telling  her  what  I  knew  of  the  Brahk 
^Mademoiselle,'  I  said  earnestly,  bowing,  but  retreating  from 
her,  *  I  thank  God  for  your  escape.  One  of  your  enemies  liei 
helpless  here,  and  another  is  dead  yonder.' 

'  It  is  not  of  my  toemies  I  am  thinking,'  she  answered 
quickly,  *but  of  God,  of  whom  you  rightly  remind  me ;  and 
then  of  my  friends.' 

*  Nevertheless,'  I  answered  as  quickly,  *  I  beg  you  will  not  stay 
to  thank  them  now,  but  go  down  to  the  wood  with  M.  d'Agen. 
He  will  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  make  you  comfortable.' 

'  And  you,  sir  ? '  she  said,  with  a  charming  air  of  confusion. 

*  I  must  stay  here,'  I  answered,  *  for  a  while.' 
'  Why  ?  '  she  asked  with  a  slight  frown. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  her,  and  I  began  lamely.  '  Some 
one  must  stop  with  madame,'  I  said  without  thought. 

'  Madame  ? '  she  exclaimed.  '  Does  she  require  assistance  ? 
I  will  stop.' 

'  God  forbid  ! '  I  cried. 

I  do  not  know  how  she  understood  the  words,  but  her  face, 
which  had  been  full  of  softness,  grew  hard.  She  moved  quickly 
towards  me ;  but,  mindful  of  the  danger  I  carried  about  me,  I 
drew  farther  back.  ^  No  nearer,  mademoiselle,'  I  murmured,  '  if 
you  please.' 

She  looked  puzzled,  and  finally  angry,  turning  away  with  a 
sarcastic  bow.  *  So  be  it,  then,  sir,'  she  said  proudly,  *  if  you 
desire  it.  M.  d*Agen,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  me,  will  you  lead 
me  down  ? ' 

I  stood  and  watched  them  go  down  the  hill,  comforting  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  within  a 
few  days  at  most,  all  would  be  well.  Scanning  her  figure  as  she 
moved,  I  fancied  she  went  with  less  spirit  as  the  space  increased 
between  us.  And  I  pleased  myself  with  the  thought.  A  few 
days,  a  few  hours,  I  thought,  and  all  would  be  well.  The  sunset 
which  blazed  in  the  west  was  no  more  than  a  feunt  reflection  of  the 
glow  which  for  a  few  minutes  pervaded  my  mind,  long  accustomed 
to  cold  prospects  and  the  chill  of  neglect. 
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A  term  was  put  to  these  pleasant  imaginings  by  the  arrival  of 
Maignan,  who,  panting  from  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  informed  me 
with  a  shamefaced  air  that  the  tale  of  horses  was  complete,  but 
that  four  of  our  men  were  missing,  and  had  doubtless  gone  ofif  with 
the  fugitives.  These  proved  to  be  M.  d'Agen's  two  lackeys  and 
the  two  varlets  M.  de  Bambouillet  had  lent  us.  There  remained 
besides  Simon  Fleix  only  Maignan's  three  men  from  Rosny ;  but 
the  state  in  which  our  affairs  now  stood  enabled  us  to  make  light 
of  this.  I  informed  the  equerry— who  visibly  paled  at  the  news— 
that  M.  de  Bruhl  lay  ill  of  the  plague,  and  like  to  die ;  and  I 
bade  him  form  a  camp  in  the  wood  below,  and,  sending  for  food 
to  the  house  where  we  had  slept  the  night  before,  make  made- 
moiselle as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted. 

He  listened  with  surprise,  and  when  I  had  done  asked  with 
concern  what  I  intended  to  do  myself. 

'  Some  one  must  remain  with  Madame  de  Bruhl,'  I  answered. 
'I  have  already  been  to  the  bedside  to  procure  the  key  of 
mademoiselle's  room,  and  I  run  no  further  risk.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  will  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  furnish  us  with  supplies 
should  it  be  necessary.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  emotion,  which,  strongly  in  conflict 
with  his  fears  as  it  was,  touched  me  not  a  little.  '  But  morbleu  ! 
M.  de  Marsac,'  he  said,  '  you  will  take  the  plague  and  die.' 

*  If  God  wiUs,'  I  answered,  very  lugubriously  I  confess,  for  pale 
looks  in  one  commonly  so  fearless  could  not  but  depress  me.  '  But 
if  not,  I  shall  escape.  Any  way,  my  friend,'  I  continued,  '  I  owe 
you  a  quittance.  Simon  fleix  has  an  inkhom  and  paper.  Bid 
him  bring  them  to  this  stone  and  leave  them,  and  I  will  write 
that  Maignan,  the  equerry  of  the  Baron  de  Bosny,  served  me  to 
the  end  as  a  brave  soldier  and  an  honest  friend.  What,  mon 
wmi  ? '  I  continued,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  overcome  by  this,  which 
was,  indeed,  a  happy  thought  of  mine.  '  ^Tiy  not  ?  It  is  true, 
and  will  acquit  you  with  the  Baron.  Do  it,  and  go.  Advise  M. 
d'Agen,  and  be  to  him  what  you  have  been  to  me.' 

He  swore  two  or  three  great  oaths,  such  as  men  of  his  kind 
use  to  hide  an  excess  of  feeling,  and  after  some  further  remon- 
strance went  away  to  carry  out  my  orders,  leaving  me  to  stand  on 
the  brow  in  a  strange  kind  of  solitude,  and  watch  horses  and  men 
withdraw  to  the  wood,  until  the  whole  valley  seemed  left  to  me 
and  stillness  and  the  grey  evening.  For  a  time  I  stood  in  thought. 
Then  reminding  myself,  for  a  fillip  to  my  spirits,  that  I  had  been 
fjEur  more  alone  when  I  walked  the  streets  of  St.  Jean  friendless  and 
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threadbare  than  I  was  now,  I  turned,  and,  swinging  my  scabbard 
against  my  boots  for  company,  stumbled  through  the  dark,  silent 
courtyard,  and  mounted  as  cheerfully  as  I  could  to  xnadame's  r<x>m. 

To  detail  all  that  passed  during  the  next  five  days    would 
be  tedious  and  in  indifferent  taste,   seeing  that  I  am   writing 
this  memoir  for  the  perusal  of  men  of  honour ;  for  though  I  con- 
sider the  offices  which  the  whole  can  perform  for  the  sick   to  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  man,  however  well  bom,  who 
proposes  to  see  service,  they  seem  to  be  more  honourable  in  the 
doing  than  the  telling.     One  episode,  however,  which  marked 
those  days  filled  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  with  the  most  lively 
pleasure;  and  that  was  the  unexpected   devotion  displayed  by 
Simon  Fleix,  who,  coming  to  me,  refused  to  leave,  and  showed 
himself  at  this  pinch  to  be  possessed  of  such  sterling  qualities  that 
I  freely  forgave  him  the  deceit  he  had  formerly  practised  on  me. 
The  fits  of  moody  silence  into  which  he  still  fell  at  times  and  an 
occasional  irascibility  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  not  altogether 
conquered  his  insane  fancy ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  come 
to  me  in  a  situation  of  hazard,  and  voluntarily  removed  himself 
from  mademoiselle's  neighbourhood,  gave  me  good  hope  for  the 
future. 

M.  de  Bruhl  died  early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and 
Simon  and  I  buried  him  at  noon.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
address,  lacking  only  principles.  In  spite  of  madame's  grief  and 
prostration,  which  were  as  great  as  though  she  had  lost  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  we  removed  before  night  to  a  separate  camp 
in  the  woods,  and  left  with  the  utmost  relief  the  grey  ruin  on  the 
hill,  in  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  we  had  lived  an  age.  In  our  new 
bivouac,  where,  game  being  abundant,  and  the  weather  warm,  we 
lacked  no  comfort,  except  the  society  of  our  friends,  we  remained 
four  days  longer.  On  the  fifth  morning  we  met  the  others  of 
our  company  by  appointment  on  the  north  road,  and  commenced 
the  return  journey. 

Thankful  that  we  had  escaped  contagion,  we  nevertheless 
still  proposed  to  observe  for  a  time  such  precautions  in  regard  to 
the  others  as  seemed  necessary,  riding  in  the  rear  and  having 
no  communication  with  them,  though  they  showed  by  signs  the 
pleasure  they  felt  at  seeing  us.  From  the  frequency  with  which 
mademoiselle  turned  and  looked  behind  her,  I  judged  she  had  over- 
come her  pique  at  my  strange  conduct,  which  the  others  should 
by  this  time  have  explained  to  her.  Content,  therefore,  with  the 
present,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  future,  I  rode  along  in  a  rare 
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state  of  satisfaction,  at  one  moment  planning  what  I  would  do, 
and  at  another  reviewing  what  I  had  done. 

The  brightness  and  softness  of  the  day,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
woods,  which  in  some  places,  I  remember,  were  bursting  into  leaf, 
contributed  much  to  establish  me  in  this  frame  of  mind.  The 
hateful  mist,  which  had  so  greatly  depressed  us,  had  disappeared, 
leaving  the  face  of  the  country  visible  in  all  the  brilliance  of' early 
spring.  The  men  who  rode  before  us,  cheered  by  the  happy  omen, 
laughed  and  talked  as  they  rode,  or  tried  the  paces  of  their 
horses,  where  the  trees  grew  sparsely;  and  their  jests  and  laughter 
coming  pleasantly  to  our  ears  as  we  followed,  warmed  even  madame's 
sad  face  to  a  semblance  of  happiness. 

I  was  riding  along  in  this  state  of  contentment  when  a  feeling 
of  fatigue,  which  the  distance  we  had  come  did  not  seem  to 
justify,  led  me  to  spur  the  Cid  into  a  brisker  pace.  The  sensation 
of  lassitude  still  continued,  however,  and  indeed  grew  worse, 
so  that  I  wondered  idly  whether  I  had  over-eaten  myself  at  my 
last  meal.  Then  the  thing  passed  for  a  while  from  my  mind,  which 
•  the  descent  of  a  steep  hill  sufficiently  occupied. 

But  a  few  minutes  later,  happening  to  turn  in  the  saddle,  I 
experienced  a  strange  and  sudden  dizziness,  so  excessive  as  to 
force  me  to  grasp  the  cantle,  and  cling  to  it,  while  trees  and  hills 
appeared  to  dance  round  me.  A  quick,  hot  pain  in  the  side  fol- 
lowed, almost  before  I  recovered  the  power  of  thought ;  and  this 
increased  so  rapidly,  and  was  from  the  first  so  definite,  that,  with  a 
dreadful  apprehension  already  formed  in  my  mind,  I  thrust  my 
hand  inside  my  clothes,  and  found  that  swelling  which  is  the  most 
sure  and  deadly  symptom  of  the  plague. 

The  horror  of  that  moment — ^in  which  I  saw  all  those  things  on 
the  possession  of  which  I  had  just  been  congratulating  myself, 
I)as8  hopelessly  from  me,  leaving  me  in  dreadful  gloom — I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  in  this  place.  Let  it  suffice  that  the 
world  lost  in  a  moment  its  joyousness,  the  sunshine  its  warmth. 
The  greenness  and  beauty  round  me,  which  an  instant  before  had 
filled  me  with  pleasure,  seemed  on  a  sudden  no  more  than  a  grim 
and  cruel  jest  at  my  expense,  and  I  an  atom  perishing  unmarked 
and  unnoticed.  Yes,  an  atom,  a  mote ;  the  bitterness  of  that 
feeling  I  well  remember.  Then,  in  no  long  time — being  a  sol- 
dier— I  recovered  my  coolness,  and,  retaining  the  power  to  think, 
decided  what  it  behoved  me  to  do. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.^ 

LECTURE  IV. 

drake's  voyage  round  the  world. 

I  SUPPOSE  some  persons  present  have  heard  the  name  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  the  Spanish  poet  of  Philip  IL's  time.  Very  few  of  you 
probably  know  more  of  him  than  his  name,  and  yet  he  ought  to 
have  some  interest  for  us,  as  he  was  one  of  the  many  enthusiastic 
yomig  Spaniards  who  sailed  in  the  Grreat  Armada.  He  had  been 
disappointed  in  some  love  afifair.  He  was  an  earnest  Catholic.  He 
wanted  distraction,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  found  distrac- 
tion enough  in  the  EngUsh  Channel  to  put  his  love  troubles  out  of 
hi  J  mind.  His  adventures  brought  before  him  with  some  vivid- 
ness the  character  of  the  nation  with  which  his  own  country  was 
then  in  the  death-grapple,  especially  the  character  of  the  great 
English  seaman  to  whom  the  Spaniards  universally  attributed  their 
defeat.  Lope  studied  the  exploits  of  Francis  Drake  &om  his  first 
appearance  to  his  end,  and  he  celebrated  those  exploits,  as  England 
herself  has  never  yet  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  do,  by  making 
him  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem.  There  are  heroes  and  heroes. 
Lope  de  Vega's  epic  is  called  '  The  Dragontea.'  Di-ake  himself  is  the 
dragon,  the  ancient  serpent  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  EngUsh  have 
been  contented  to  allow  Drake  a  certain  qualified  praise.  We 
admit  that  he  was  a  bold,  dexterous  sailor,  that  he  did  his  country 
good  service  at  the  Invasion.  We  allow  that  he  was  a  feonous 
navigator,  and  sailed  round  the  world,  which  no  one  e^se  had  done 
before  him.  But — there  is  always  a  but— of  course  he  was  a 
robber  and  a  corsair,  and  the  only  excuse  for  him  is  that  he  was 
no  worse  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  To  Lope  de  Vega  he 
was  a  great  deal  worse.  He  was  Satan  himself,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Genius  of  Evil,  the  archenemy  of  the  Church  of  Grod. 

>  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Term,  1893. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  look  more  particularly  at  the  figure  of  a 
man  who  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  in  such  terrible  proportions. 
Ij  for  my  part,  believe  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  better 
than  we  see  now  what  the  Beformation  was  and  what  we  owe  to 
it,  and  these  sea-captains  of  Elizabeth  will  then  form  the  subject  of 
a  great  English  national  epic  as  grand  as  the  '  Odyssey.' 

In  my  own  poor  way  meanwhile  I  shall  try  in  these  lectures  to 
draw  you  a  sketch  of  Drake  and  his  doings  as  they  appear  to  myself. 
To-day  I  can  but  give  you  a  part  of  the  rich  and  varied  story,  but  if 
all  goes  well  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  continue  it  at  a  future  time. 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  Sir  John  Hawkins.  We  shall  hear  of 
him  again.  He  became  the  manager  of  Elizabeth's  dockyards. 
He  it  was  who  turned  out  the  ships  that  fought'  Philip's  fleet  in 
the  Channel  in  such  condition  that  not  a  hull  leaked,  not  a  spar 
was  sprung,  not  a  rope  parted  at  an  unseasonable  moment,  and 
this  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  He  served  himself  in  the  squadron 
which  he  had  equipped.  He  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  ad- 
mirals who  met  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cabin  of  the  ark 
Baleigh  and  sent  the  fireships  down  to  stir  Medina  Sidonia  out  of 
his  anchorage  at  Calais.  He  was  a  child  of  the  sea,  and  at  sea  he 
died,  sinking  at  last  into  his  mother's  arms.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
I  must  speak  now  of  his  still  more  illustrious  kinsman,  Francis  Drake. 

I  told  you  the  other  day  generally  who  Drake  was  and  where 
he  came  from  ;  how  he  went  to  sea  as  a  boy,  found  favour  with  his 
master,  became  early  an  owner  of  his  own  ship,  sticking  steadily 
to  trade.  You  hear  nothing  of  him  in  connection  with  the  Channel 
pirates.  It  was  not  till  he  was  five-and-twenty  that  he  was 
tempted  by  Hawkins  into  the  negro-catching  business,  and  of  this 
one  experiment  was  enough.     He  never  tried  it  again. 

The  portraits  of  him  vary  very  much,  as  indeed  it  is  natural 
that  they  should,  for  most  of  those  which  pass  for  Drake  were  not 
meant  for  Drake  at  all.  It  is  the  fashion  in  this  country,  and  a 
very  bad  fashion,  when  we  find  a  remarkable  portrait  with  no  name 
authoritatively  attached  to  it,  to  christen  it  at  random  after  some 
eminent  man,  and  there  it  remains  to  perplex  or  mislead. 

The  best  likeness  of  Drake  that  I  know  is  an  engraving  in 
Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  collection  of  sixteenth-century  nota- 
bilities, representing  him,  as  a  scroll  says  at  the  foot  of  the  plate, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three.  The  face  is  round,  the  forehead  broad 
and  fiiU,  with  the  short  brown  hair  curling  crisply  on  either  side. 
The  eyebrows  are  highly  arched,  the  eyes  firm,  clear,  and  open. 
I  cannot  undertake  for  the  colour,  but  I  should  judge  they  would 
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be  dark  grey,  like  an  eagle's.  The  nose  is  short  and  thick,  the 
mouth  and  chin  hid  by  a  heavy  moustache  on  the  upper  lip,  and 
a  close-clipped  beard  well  spread  over  chin  and  cheek.  The 
expression  is  good-humoured,  but  absolutely  inflexible,  not  a  weak 
line  to  be  seen.  He  was  of  middle  height,  powerfiilly  built, 
perhaps  too.  powerfujlj  for  grace,  unless  .the  quilted  doublet  in 
which  the  artist  has  dressed  him  exaggerates  his  breadth. 

I  have  seen  another  portrait  of  him,  with  pretensions  to  authen- 
ticity, in  which  he  appears  with  a  slighter  figmre,  eyes  dark,  full, 
thoughtful,  and  stem,  a  sailor's  cord  about  his  neck  with  a  whistle 
attached  to  it,  and  a  ring  into  which  a  thumb  is  carelessly  thrust, 
the  weight  of  the  arms  resting  on  it,  as  if  in  a  characteristic 
attitude.  Evidently  this  is  a  carefully  drawn  likeness  of  some 
remarkable  seaman  of  the  time.  I  should  like  to  believe  it  to 
be  Drake,  but  I  can  feel  no  certainty  about  it. 

We  left  him  returned  home  in  the  Jvdith  from  San  Juan  de 
UUoa,  a  ruined  man.  He  had  never  injured  the  Spaniards.  He 
had  gone  out  with  his  cousin  merely  to  trade,  and  he  had  met 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  the  settlers  wherever  he  had  been, 
A  Spanish  admiral  had  treacherously  set  upon  him  and  his  kinsman, 
destroyed  half  their  vessels  and  robbed  them  of  all  that  they  had. 
They  had  left  a  hundred  of  their  comrades  behind  them,  for  whose 
fate  they  might  fear  the  worst.  Drake  thenceforth  considered 
Spanish  property  as  fair  game  till  he  had  made  up  his  own  losses. 
He  waited  quietly  for  four  years  till  he  had  re-established  himself, 
and  then  prepared  to  try  fortune  again  in  a  more  daring  form. 

The  ill-luck  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  had  risen  from  loose  tongues. 
There  had  been  too  much  talk  about  it.     Too  many  parties  had 
been  concerned.     The  Spanish  Government  had  notice  and  were 
prepared.     Drake  determined  to  act  for  himself,  have  no  partners, 
and  keep  his  own  secret.     He  found  friends  to  trust  him  with 
money  without  asking  for  explanations.     The   Plymouth   sailors 
were  eager  to  take  their  chance  with  him.     His  force  was  absurdly 
small :  a  sloop  or  brigantine  of  a  hundred  tons,  which  he   called 
the  Dragon  (perhaps,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  playing  on  his  ovm  name), 
and  two  small  pinnaces.     With  these  he  left  Plymouth  in  the  fall 
of  the  summer  of  1572.     He  had  ascertained  that  Philip's  gold 
and   silver   from   the  Peruvian   mines  was   landed   at   Panama, 
carried  across  the  Isthmus  on  mules'  backs  on  the  Une  of  M.  Lesseps' 
Canal,  and  reshipped  at  Nombre  de  Dios  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagre  river. 

He  told  no  one  where  he  was  going.  He  was  no  more  communi- 
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cative  than  necessary  after  his  return,  and  the  results,  rather 
than  the  particulars,  of  his  adventure  are  all  that  can  be  certainly 
known.     Discretion  told  him  to  keep  his  counsel,  and  he  kept  it. 

The  Drake  femily  published  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  ceptury ;  but  obviously  mythical,  in  parts 
demonstrably  false,  and  nowhere  to  be  depended  on.  It  can  be 
made  out,  however,  that  he  did  go  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  that  he 
found  his  way  into  the  town,  and  saw  stores  of  bullion  there  which 
he  would  have  liked  to  carry  oflf  but  could  not.  A  romantic 
story  of  a  fight  in  the  town  I  disbelieve,  first  because  his  numbers 
were  so  small  that  to- try  force  would  have  been  absurd,  and  next 
because  if  there  had  been  really  anything  like  a  battle  an  alarm 
would  have  been  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  evident 
that  no  alarm  was  given.  In  the  woods  were  parties  of  runaway 
slaves,  who  were  called  Cimarons.  It  was  to  these  that  Drake 
addressed  himself,  and  they  volunteered  to  guide  him  where  he 
could  surprise  the  treasure  convoy  on  the  way  from  Panama.  His 
movements  were  silent  and  rapid.  One  interesting  incident  is  men- 
tioned which  is  authentic.  The  Cimarons  took  him  through  the 
forest  to  the  watershed  from  which  the  streams  flow  to  both  oceans. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  through  the  jungle  of  undergrowth  ;  but 
Drake  climbed  a  tall  tree,  saw  from  the  top  of  it  the  Pacific 
glittering  below  him,  and  made  a  vow  that  one  day  he  would 
himself  sail  a  ship  in  those  waters. 

For  the  present  he  had  immediate  work  on  hand.  His  guides 
kept  their  word.  They  led  him  to  the  track  fi-om  Panama,  and 
he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  tinkling  was  heard  of  the 
mule  bells  as  they  were  coming  up  the  pass.  There  was  no  sus- 
picion of  danger,  not  the  fiiintest.  The  mule  train  had  but  its 
ordinary  guard,  who  fled  at  the  first  surprise.  The  immense 
booty  fell  all  into  Drake's  hands — gold,  jewels,  silver  bars — and 
got  with  much  ease,  as  Prince  Hal  said  at  Gadshill.  The  silver 
they  buried,  as  too  heavy  for  transport.  The  gold,  pearls, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  ,they  carried  down  straight  to 
their  ship.  The  voyage  home  went  prosperously.  The  spoils 
were  shared  among  the  adventurers,  and  they  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  They  were  wise  enough  to  hold  their  tongues, 
and  Drake  was  in  a  condition  to  look  about  him  and  prepare 
for  bigger  enterprises. 

Rumours  got  abroad,  spite  of  reticence.  Imagination  was 
high  in  flight  just  then ;  rash  amateurs  thought  they  could  make 
iheir  fortunes  in  the  same  way,  and  tried  it,  to  their  sorrow.     A 
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sort  of  inflation  can  be  traced  in  English  sailors'  minds  as  their 
work  expanded.  Even  Hawkins,  the  clear,  practical  Hawkins, 
was  infected.  The  crews  of  Philip's  men-of-war  went  annnallj  in 
the  winter  in  vast  numbers  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  fish, 
Hawkins  told  Elizabeth  that  if  she  would  let  him  take  four  or  five 
ships  he  would  go  out  and  destroy  the  whole  of  them.  But 
Elizabeth  must  order  it  herself.  *  Decide,  madam,'  he  wrote  to 
her  in  his  great  round  hand,  *  and  decide  quickly.  Time  flies, 
and  the  wings  of  man's  life  are  plumed  with  the  feathers  of  death.' 
This  was  not  in  Drake's  line.  He  kept  to  prose  and  fact.  He 
studied  the  globe.  He  examined  all  the  charts  that  he  could 
get.  He  became  known  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Queen,  and 
prepared  for  an  enterprise  which  would  make  his  name  and  frighten 
Philip  in  earnest. 

The   ships  which  the   Spaniards   used   on   the  Pacific   were 
usually  built  on  the  spot.     But   Magellan  was  known  to  have 
gone  by  the  Horn,  and  where  a  Portuguese  could  go  an  English- 
man could  go.     Drake  proposed  to  try.     There  was  a  party  in 
Elizabeth's  council  against  these  adventures  and  in   favour    of 
peace  with  Spain ;  but  Elizabeth  herself  was  always  for  enterprises 
of  pith  and  moment.     She  was  willing  to  help,  and  others  of 
her  council   were  willing  too,   provided   their   names   were  not 
to  appear.     The  responsibility  was  to  be  Drake's  own.     Again, 
the   vessels  in  which  he  was  preparing  to  tempt  fortune  seem 
preposterously  small.      The  Pelican,  or  Golden  Hinde,   which 
belonged  to  Drake  himself,  was  called  but  120  tons,  at  best  no 
larger  than  a  modem  racing  yawl,  though  perhaps  no  racing  yawl 
ever  left  White's  yard  better  found  for  the  work  which  she  had  to 
do.   The  next,  the  Elizabeth  of  London,  was  said  to  be  eighty  tons ; 
a  small  pinnace  of  twelve  tons,  in  which  we  should  hardly  risk  a 
summer  cruise  round  the  Land's  End,  with  two  sloops  or  firigates 
of  fifty  and  thirty  tons,  made  the  rest.     The  Elizabeth  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Winter,  a  Queen's  officer  and  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  old  admiral. 

We  may  credit  Drake  with  knowing  what  he  was  about.  He 
and  his  comrades  were  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands.  If 
they  were  taken  they  would  be  inevitably  hanged.  Their  safety 
depended  on  speed  of  sailing,  and  specially  in  the  power  of  working 
fast  to  windward,  which  the  heavy  square-rigged  ships  could  not 
do.  The  crews  all  told  were  160  men  and  boys.  Drake  had  his 
brother  John  with  him.  Among  his  officers  were  the  chaplain, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  another  minister  of  some  kind  who  spoke  Spanish, 
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and  in  one  of  the  sloops  a  mysterious  Mr.  Doughty.  Who  Mr. 
Doughty  was,  and  why  he  was  sent  out,  is  uncertain.  When  an 
expedition  of  consequence  was  on  hand,  the  Spanish  party  in  the 
Cabinet  usually  attached  to  it  some  second  in  command  whose 
business  was  to  defeat  the  object.  When  Drake  went  to  Cadiz 
in  after  years  to  singe  King  Philip's  beard,  he  had  a  colleague 
sent  with  him  whom  he  had  to  lock  into  his  cabin  before  he 
could  get  to  his  work.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Doughty 
had  a  similar  commission.  On  this  occasion  secrecy  was  im- 
possible. It  was  generally  known  that  Drake  was  going  to  the 
Pacific  through  Magellan  Straits,  to  act  afterwards  on  his  own 
judgment.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  now  Don  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza,  in  informing  Philip  of  what  was  intended,  advised  him 
to  send  out  orders  for  the  instant  sinking  of  every  English  ship, 
and  the  execution  of  every  English  sailor,  that  appeared  on  either 
side  the  Isthmus  in  West  Indian  waters.  The  orders  were 
despatched,  but  so  impossible  it  seemed  that  an  English  pirate 
could  reach  the  Pacific,  that  the  attention  was  confined  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  not  a  hint  of  alarm  was  sent  across  to  the 
other  side. 

On  November  15,  1577,  the  Pelican  and  her  consort  sailed 
out  of  Plymouth  Sound.  The  elements  frowned  on  their  start. 
On  the  second  day  they  were  caught  in  a  winter  gale.  The 
Pelican  sprung  her  main-mast,  and  they  put  back  to  refit  and 
repair.  But  Drake  defied  auguries.  Before  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber all  was  again  in  order.  The  weather  mended,  and  with  a  fair 
wind  and  smooth  water  they  made  a  fast  run  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  down  the  coast  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  There 
taking  up  the  north-east  Trades,  they  struck  across  the  Atlantic, 
crossed  the  line,  and  made  the  South  American  continent  in  lati- 
tude 33°  south.  They  passed  the  moiiih .  of  the  Plate  River, 
finding  to  their  astonishment  fresh  water  at  the  ship's  side  in 
fifty-four  fathoms.  All  seemed  so  far  going  well,  when  one 
morning  Mr.  Doughty's  sloop  was  missing,  and  he  along  with 
her.  Drake,  it  seemed,  had  already  reason  to  distrust  Doughty, 
,  and  guessed  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone.  The  Marigold 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  he  was  overtaken  and  brought  back.  To 
prevent  a  repetition  of  siich  a  performance,  Drake  took  the  sloop's 
stores  out  of  her,,  burnt  her,  distributed  the  crew  through  the 
other  vessels,  and  took  Mr.  Doughty  under  his  own  charge.  On 
June  20  they  reached  Port  St.  Julians  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia.    They  had  been  long  on  the  way,  and  the  southern  winter 
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had  come  round,  and  thej  had  to  delay  farther  to  make  morp 
particular  inquiry  into  Doughty's  desertion.  An  ominous  scd 
strange  spectacle  met  their  eyes  as  they  entered  the  harbour. 
In  that  utterly  desolate  spot  a  skeleton  was  hanging  on  a  gallovs, 
the  bones  picked  clean  by  the  vultures.  It  was  one  of  Magellan^ 
crew  who  had  been  executed  there  for  mutiny  fifty  years  before. 
The  same  fate  was  to  befifdl  the  unhappy  Englishman  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault.  Without  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline it  was  impossible  for  the  enterprise  to  succeed,  and 
Doughty  had  been  guilty  of  worse  than  disobedience.  We  are 
told  briefly  that  his  conduct  was  found  tending  to  contention, 
and  threatening  the  succes&f  of  the  voyage.  Part  he  was  said  to 
have  confessed;  part  was  proved  against  him^-one  knows  not 
what.  A  court  was  formed  out  of  the  crew.  He  was  tried,  as  near 
as  circumstances  allowed,  according  to  English  usage.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  die.  He  made  no  complaint^ 
or  none  of  which  a  record  is  preserved.  He  asked  for  the  sacra- 
ment, which  was,  of  course,  allowed,  and  Drake  himself  communi- 
cated with  him.  They  then  kissed  each  other,  and  the  unlucky 
wretch  took  leave  of  his  comrades,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and 
so  ended.  His  oflFence  can  be  only  guessed ;  but  the  suspicioui 
curiosity  about  his  fate  which  was  shown  afterwards  by  Mendoza 
makes  it  likely  that  he  was  in  Spanish  pay.  The  ambassador 
cross-questioned  Captain  Winter  very  particularly  about  him, 
and  we  learn  one  remarkable  fact  from  Mendoza's  letters  not 
mentioned  by  any  English  writer,  that  Drake  was  himself  the 
executioner,  choosing  to  bear  the  entire  responsibility. 

'  This  done,'  writes  an  eye« witness,  '  the  general  made  divers 
speeches  to  the  whole  company,  persuading  us  to  unity,  obedience, 
and  regard  of  our  voyage,  and  for  the  better  confirmation  thereof 
willed  every  man  the  Sunday  following  to  prepare  himself  to 
receive  the  Communion  as  Christian  brothers  and  friends  ought  to 
do,  which  was  done  in  very  reverend  sort;  and  so  with  good 
contentment  every  man  went  about  his  business.' 

You  must  take  this  last  incident  into  your  conception  of 
Drake's  character,  think  of  it  how  you  please. 

It  was  now  midwinter,  the  storiniest  season  of  the  year,  and 
they  remained  for  six  weeks  in  Port  St.  Julian.  They  burnt  the 
twelve-ton  pinnace,  as  too  small  for  the  work  they  had  now 
before  them,  and  there  remained  only  the  Pelican,  the  Elizabtih, 
and  the  Marigold.  In  cold  wild  weather  they  weighed  at  last, 
and   on   August   20   made   the   opening  of  Magellan's    Straits. 
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The  passage  is  seventy  miles  long,  tortuous  and  dangerous. 
They  had  no  charts.  The  ship's  boats  led,  taking  soundings  as 
thej'  advanced.  Icy  mountains  overhung  them  on  either  side ; 
heavy  snow  fell  below.  They  brought  up  occasionally  at  an 
island  to  rest  the  men,  and  let  them  kill  a  few  seals  and  penguins 
to  give  them  fresh  food.  Everything  they  saw  was  new,  wild, 
and  wonderful. 

Having  to  feel  their  way,  they  were  three  weeks  in  getting 
through.     They  had  counted  on  reaching  the  Pacific  that  the 
worst  of  their  work  was  over,  and  that  they  could  run  north  at 
once  into  warmer  and  calmer  latitudes.    The  peaceful  ocean,  when 
they  entered  it,  proved  the  stormiest  they  had  ever  sailed  on.     A 
fierce  westerly  gale  drove  them  six  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east outside  the  Horn.     It  had  been  supposed,  hitherto,   that 
Tierra  del  Fuego  was  solid  land  to  the  South  Pole,  and  that  the 
Straits  were  the  only  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.     They  now  learnt  the  true  shape  and  character  of  the 
Western  Continent.     In  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  a  westerly 
gale  blows   for  ever   round  the  globe ;   the  waves   the  highest 
anywhere  known.     The  Marigold  went  down  in  the  tremendous 
encounter.     Captain  Winter  in  the  Elizabeth  made  his  way  back 
into  Magellan's  Straits.     There  he  lay  for  three  weeks,  lighting 
fires  nightly  to  show  Drake  where  he  was,  but  no  Drake  appeared. 
They  had  agreed,  if  separated,  to  meet   on   the   coast  in   the 
latitude  of  Valparaiso ;  but  Winter  was  chicken-hearted,  or  else 
traitorous    like   Doughty,  and   sore,   we  are   told,  'against  the 
mariners'  will,'  when  the  three  weeks  were  out,  he  sailed  away  for 
England,  where  he  reported  that  all  the  ships  were  lost  but  the 
Pdican,  and  that  the  Pelican  was  probably  lost  too. 

Drake  had  believed  better  of  Winter,  and  had  not  expected  to 
be  so  deserted.  He  had  himself  taken  refuge  among  the  islands 
which  form  the  Cape,  waiting  for  the  spring  and  milder  weather. 
He  used  the  time  in  making  surveys,  and  observing  the  habits  of 
the  native  Patagonians,  whom  he  found  a  tough  race,  going 
naked  amidst  ice  and  snow.  Tlie  days  lengthened,  and  the  sea 
smoothed  at  last.  He  then  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  hoping  to  meet 
Winter  there,  as  he  had  arranged.  At  Valparaiso  there  was  no 
Winter,  but  there  was  in  the  port  instead  a  great  galleon  just 
come  in  from  Peru.  The  galleon's  crew  took  him  for  a  Spaniard, 
hoisted  their  colours,  and  beat  their  drums.  The  Pelican  shot 
alongside.  The  English  sailors  in  high  spirits  leapt  on  board. 
A  Plymouth  lad  who  could  speak  Spanish  knocked  down  the  first 
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man  he  met  with  an.* Abajo/^perro!'  *.Down,*  yon  dog,  down .' 
No  life  was  taken;  Drake  never  .hmt*man\if  he  could  help 
it.  The  crew  crossed  themselves,  jumped  overboard,  and  swam 
ashore.  The  prize  was  examined.  ,  Four  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  gold  was  found  in  her,  besides  other  plunder. 

The  galleon  being  disposed  of,  Drake  and  his  men  pulled 
ashore  to  look  at  the.  town.  The  people  had  all  fled.  In  the 
church  they  found  a  chalice,  two  cruets,  and  an  altar-cloth,  which 
were  made  over  to  the  chaplain  to  improve  his  Communion 
furniture.  A  few  pipes  of  wine  and  a  Greek  pilot  who  knew  the 
way  to  Lima  completed  the  booty. 

'Shocking  piracy,'  you  will  perhaps  say.  But  what  Drake 
was  doing  would  have  been  all  right  and  good  service  had  war 
been  declared,  and  the  essence  of  things  does  not  alter  with  the 
form.  In  essence  there  was  war,  deadly  war,  between  Philip  and 
Elizabeth.  Even  later,  when  the  Armada  sailed,  there  had  been 
no  formal  declaration.  The  reality  is  the  important  part  of  the 
matter.  It  was  but  stroke  for  stroke,  and  the  English  arm 
proved  the  stronger. 

Still  hoping  to  find  Winter  in  advance  of  him,  Drake  went  on 
next  to  Tarapaca,  where  silver  from  the  Andes  mines  was  shipped 
for  Panama,  At  Tarapaca  there  was  the  same  unconsciousness  of 
danger.  The  silver  bars  lay  piled  on  the  quay,  the  muleteers 
who  had  brought  them  were  sleeping  peacefully  in  the'sunshine  at 
their  side.  The  muleteers  were  left  to^their  slumbers.  The  bars 
were  lifted  into  the  English  boats.  A  train  of  mules  or  llajnas  came 
in  at  the  moment  with  a  second^ load  as  rich  as  the  first.  This, 
too,  went  into  the  Pdican'e  hold.*^  The. bullion  taken  at  Tarapaca 
was  worth  near  half  a  million  ducats.     /  .    *  -     ^  , 

Still  there  were  no  news  of  .Winter.  ^  Drake  began  to  realise 
that  he  was  now  entirely  alone,  and  had  only  himself  and  his  own 
crew  to  depend  on.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  through 
with  it,  danger  adding  to  the  interest.  Arica  was  .'the  next 
point  visited.  Half  a  hundred  blocks  of  silver  were  picked  up  at 
Arica.  After  Arica  came  Lima,  the',  chief  depot  of  all,  where  the 
grandest  haul  was  looked  for.  ,  At  Lima,  alas !  .they  were  just  too 
late.  Twelve  great  hulks 'lay  anchored .  there.  The  sails,  were 
unbent,  the  men  were  ashore.  \  They  contained  "nothing  but  some 
chests  of  reals  and  a  few  bales  of  silk  and  linen.  But  a  thirteenth, 
called  by  the  gods  Our  Lady,  of ^  the  ^Conception,  called  by  men 
CacafuegOy  a  name  incapable  of  translation,"  had  sailed  a  few  days 
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before  for  the  Isthmus  with  the  whole  produce  of  the  Lima  mines 
for  the  season.  '  Her  ballast  was  silver/,  her  cargo  gold  and 
emeralds  and  rubies. 

Drake  deliberately  cut  the  cables  of  the  ships  in  the  roads, 
that  they  might  drive  ashore  and  be. unable  to  follow  him.  The 
Pelican  spread  her  wings,, every  feather  of  them,  and  sped  away 
in  pursuit.  He  would  know  the  CacafuegOy  so  he  learnt  at  Lima, 
by  the  peculiar  cut  of  her  sails.  .The  first  man  who  caught  sight 
of  her  was  promised  a  gold  chain  for  his  reward.  A  sail  was  seen 
on  the  second  day.  It  was  not  the  chase,  but  it  was  worth 
stopping  for.  Eighty  pounds  weight ,  of  gold  was  found,  and  a 
great  gold  crucifix,  set  with  emeralds  said  to  be  as  large  as  pigeon's 
eggs.  They  took  the  kernel.  They  left  the  shell.  Still  on  and 
on.  We  learn  from  the  Spanish  accounts  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Lima,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  despatched 
ships  in  pursuit.  They  came  up  with  the  last  plundered  vessel, 
heard  terrible  tales  of  the  rovers'  strength,  and  went  back  for  a 
larger  force.  The  Pelican  meanwhile  went  along  upon  her  course 
for  eight  hundred  miles.  At  length,  off  Quito  and  close  under 
the  shore,  the  Gacafuego'a  peculiar  sails  were  sighted,  and  the  gold 
chain  was  claimed.  There  she  was,  freighted  with  the  fruit  of 
Aladdin's  garden,  going  lazily  along  a  few  miles  ahead.  Care  was 
needed  in  approaching  her.  If  she  guessed  the  Pelican's  character, 
she  would  run  in  upon  the  land  and  they  would  lose  her.  It  was 
afternoon.  The  sun  was  still  above  the  horizon,  and  Drake  meant 
to  wait  till  night,  when  the  breeze  would  be  off  the  shore,  as  in 
the  tropics  it  always  is. 

The  Pelican  sailed  two  feet  to  the  Cacafueg&a  one.  Drake 
filled  his  empty  wine-skins  with  water  and  trailed  them  astern  to 
stop  his  way.  The  chase  supposed  that  she  was  followed  by  some 
heavy- loadfed,  trader,  and,  wishing  for  company  on  a  lonely  voyage, 
she  slackened  sail  and  waited  for  him  to  come  up.  At  length  the 
sun  went  down  into  the  ocean,  the  rosy  light  faded  from  off  the 
snows  of  the  Andes ;  and  when  both  ships  had  become  invisible 
from  the  shore,  the  skins  were  hauled  in,  the  night  wind  rose, 
and  the  water  began  to  ripple  under  the  Pelican's  bows.  The 
Cacafuego  was  swiftly  overtaken,  and  when  within  a  cable's  length 
a  voice  hailed  her  to  put  her  head  into  the  wind.  The  Spanish 
commander,  not  understanding  so  strange  an  order,  held  on  his 
course.  A  broadside  brought  down,  his  mainyard,  and  a  flight  of 
arrows  rattled  on  his  deck/  .  He  was  himself  wounded.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception  and 
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her  precious  freight  were  in  the  corsair's  power.  The  wreck  vi? 
cut  awaj ;  the  ship  was  cleared ;  a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board. 
Both  vessels  turned  their  heads  to  the  sea.  At  daybreak  no  land 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  examination  of  the  prize  began.  The  fiill 
value  was  never  acknowledged.  The  invoice,  if  there  was  ooe, 
was  destroyed.  The  accurate  figures  were  known  only  to  Drake 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  published  schedule  acknowledged  to 
twenty  tons  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests  of  silver  coins,  and  a 
hundredweight  of  gold,  but  there  were  gold  nuggets  besides  in 
indefinite  quantity,  and  '  a  great  store '  of  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds.  The  Spanish  Grovemment  proved  a  loss  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  ducats,  excluding  what  belonged  to  private  persons. 
The  total  capture  was  immeasurably  greater. 

Drake,  we  are  told,  was  greatly  satisfied.  He  thought  it 
prudent  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  no  longer  than  necessary. 
He  went  north  with  all  sail  set,  taking  his  prize  along  with  him. 
The  master,  San  Juan  de  Anton,  was  removed  on  board  the 
Pelican  to  have  his  wound  attended  to.  He  remained  as  Drake's 
guest  for  a  week,  and  sent  in  a  report  of  what  he  observed  to  the 
Spanish  Grovemment.  One  at  least  of  Drake's  party  spoke 
excellent  Spanish.  This  person  took  San  Juan  over  the  ship. 
She  showed  signs,  San  Juan  said,  of  rough  service,  but  was  still  in 
fine  condition,  with  ample  arms,  spare  rope,  mattocks,  carpenters' 
tools  of  all  descriptions.  There  were  eighty-five  men  on  board 
all  told,  fifty  of  them  men  of  war,  the  rest  young  fellows,  ship- 
boys  and  the  like.  Drake  himself  was  treated  with  great 
reverence ;  a  sentinel  stood  always  at  his  cabin  door.  He  dined 
alone  with  music. 

No  mystery  was  made  of  the  Pelican^s  exploits.  The  chap- 
lain showed  San  Juan  the  crucifix  set  with  emeralds,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  seriously  believe  that  to  be  God.  San  Juan 
asked  Drake  how  he  meant  to  go  home.  Drake  showed  him  a  globe 
with  three  courses  traced  on  it.  There  was  the  way  that  he  had 
come,  there  was  the  way  by  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  there  was  a  third  way  which  he  did  not  explain.  San  Juan 
asked  if  Spain  and  England  were  at  war.  Drake  said  he  had  a 
commission  from  the  Queen.  His  captures  were  for  her,  not  for 
himself.  He  added  afterwards  that  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had 
robbed  him  and  his  kinsman,  and  he  was  making  good  his  losses. 

Then,  touching  the  point  of  the  sore,  he  said,  *  I  know  the 
Viceroy  will  send  for  thee  to  inform  himself  of  my  proceedings.' 

Tell  him  'he  shall  do  well  to  put  no  more  Englishmen  to 
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death,  and  to  spare  those  he  has  in  his  hands,  for  if  he  do 
execute  them  I  will  hang  2,000  Spaniards  and  send  him  their 
heads/ 

After  a  week's  detention  San  Juan  and  his  men  were  restored 
to  the  empty  CacafuegOy  and  allowed  to  go.  On  their  way  back 
they  fell  in  with  the  two  cruisers  sent  in  pursuit  from  Lima,  re- 
inforced by  a  third  from  Panama.  They  were  now  fully  armed ; 
they  went  in  chase,  and  according  to  their  own  account  came  up 
with  the  Pelican.  But,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  they  seemed  to  have 
been  terrified  at  Drake  as  a  sort  of  devil.  They  confessed  that 
they  dared  not  attack  him,  and  again  went  back  for  more  assist- 
ance. The  Viceroy  abused  them  as  cowards,  arrested  the  officers, 
despatched  others  again  with  peremptory  orders  to  seize  Drake,  even 
if  he  was  the  devil,  but  by  that  time  their  questionable  visitor 
had  flown.     They  found  nothing,  perhaps  to  their  relief. 

A  despatch  went  instantly  across  the  Atlantic  to  Philip.  One 
squadron  was  sent  off  from  Cadiz  to  watch  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  another  to  patrol  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  was  thought  that 
Drake's  third  way  was  no  seaway  at  all,  that  he  meant  to  leave 
the  Pelican  at  Darien,  carry  his  plunder  over  the  mountains,  and 
build  a  ship  at  Honduras  to  take  him  home.  His  real  idea  was 
that  he  might  hit  off  the  passage  to  the  north  of  which  Frobisher 
and  Davis  thought  they  had  found  the  eastern  entrance.  He 
stood  on  towards  California,  picking  up  an  occasional  straggler  in 
the  China  trade,  with  silk,  porcelain,  gold,  and  emeralds.  Fresh 
water  was  a  necessity.  He  put  in  at  Guatulco  for  it,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings were  humorously  prompt.  The  alcaldes  at  Guatulco  were 
in  session  trying  a  batch  of  negroes.  An  English  boat's  crew  ap- 
peared in  court,  tied  the  alcaldes  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  them 
off  to  the  Pelican^  there  to  remain  as  hostages  till  the  water-casks 
were  filled. 

North  again  he  fell  in  with  a  galleon  carrying  out  a  new 
Governor  to  the  Philippines.  The  Governor  was  relieved  of  his 
boxes  and  his  jewels,  and  then,  says  one  of  the  party,  '  Our  General 
thinking  himself  in  respect  of  his  private  injuries  received  from 
the  Spaniard,  as  also  their  contempt  and  indignities  offered  to 
our  country  and  Prince,  sufficiently  satisfied  and  revenged,  and 
supposing  her  Majesty  would  rest  contented  with  this  service, 
began  to  consider  the  best  way  home.'  The  first  necessity  was  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  ship.  Before  the  days  of  copper  sheath- 
ing weeds  grew  thick  under  water.  Barnacles  formed  in  clusters, 
stopping  the  speed,  and  sea-worms  bored  through  the  planking. 
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Twenty  thousand  miles  lay  between  the  Pdican  and  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  Drake  was  not  a  man  to  run  idle  chances.     Still  holding 
his  north  course  till  he  had  left  the  furthest  Spanish   settlement 
far  to  the  south,   he   put  into   Canoa  Bay  in   California,   laid 
the  Pelican  ashore,   set  up  forge  and   workshop,    and  repaired 
and  re-rigged  her  with  a  month's  labour  from  stem   to   stem. 
With  every  rope  new  set  up  and  new  canvas  on  every  yard,  he 
started  again  on  April  16,  1579,  and  continued  up  the   coast  to 
Oregon.     The  air  grew  cold  though  it  was  summer.     The  men 
felt  it  from  having  been  so  long  in  the  tropics,  and  dropped   out 
of  health.      There  was  still  no  sign  of  a  passage.       If    passage 
there  was,  Drake  perceived  that  it  must  be  of  enormous   lengtli. 
]\Iagellan's  Straits,  he  guessed,  would  be  watched  for  him,  so  he  de- 
cided on  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  (ffood  Hope.     In  the  Philippine 
ship  he  had  found  a  chart  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     With  the 
help  of  this  and  his  own  skill  he  hoped  to  find  his  way.     He  went 
down  again  to  San  Francisco,  landed  there,  found  the  soil  teeming 
with  gold,  made  acquaintance  with  an  Indian  king  who  hated  the 
Spaniards  and  wished  to  become  an  English  subject.     But  Drake 
had  no  leisure  to  annex  new  territories.     Avoiding  the  course  fipom 
Mexico  to  the  Philippines,  he  made  a  direct  course  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  brought  up  again  at  the  Island  of  Celebes.     Here  the  Pelican 
was  a  second  time  docked  and  scraped.     The  crew  had  a  month's 
rest  among   the  fireflies  and    vampires  of  the    tropical    forest. 
Leaving  Celebes,  they  entered  on  the  most  perilous  part  of  the 
whole  voyage.     They  wound  their  way  among  coral  reefs  and  low 
islands  scarcely  visible  above  the  water-line.     In  their  chart  the 
only  outlet  marked  into  the  Indian  Ocean  was  by  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.     But  Drake  guessed  rightly  that  there  must  be  some 
nearer  opening,  and  felt  his  way  looking  for  it  along  the  coast  of 
Java.     Spite  of  all  his  care,  he  was  once  on  the  edge  of  destruction. 
One  evening  as  night  was  closing  in  a  grating  sound  was  heard 
under  the  Pelican^a  keel.    In  another  moment  she  was  hard  and 
fast  on  a  reef.    The  breeze  was  light  and  the  water  smooth,  or  the 
world  would  have  heard  no  more  of  Francis  Drake.     She  lay  im- 
movable till  daybreak.     At  dawn  the  position  was  seen  not  to  be 
entirely  desperate.     Drake  himself  showed  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  commander.    Cannon  were  thrown  over  and  cargo  that  was  not 
needed.     In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  changing,  the  lightened  vessel 
lifted  off  the  rocks  and  was  saved.     The  hull  was  iminjured,  thanks 
to  the  Califomian  repairs.     All  on  board  had  behaved  well  with 
the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  chaplain.     Mr.  Fletcher, 
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instead  of  working  like  a  man,  had  whined  about  divine  retribution 
for  the  execution  of  Doughty.       .    '  ,   / 

For  the  moment  Drake  passed  it  over.  .  A  few  days  after,  they 
passed  out  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  where  they  met  the  great 
ocean  swell.  Homer's  yiA^a  KVfia  daXd&arjSy  arid  they  knew  then 
that  all  was  well.  

There  was  now  time  to  call  Mr.  Fletcher  to  account.  It  was 
no  business  of  the  chaplain  to  discourage  and  dispirit  men  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  and  a  Court  was  formed  to  At  upon  him.  An 
English  captain  on  his  own  deck  represents  the  sovereign  and  is 
head  of  Church  as  well  as  State.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  brought  to  the 
forecastle,  where  Drake,  sitting  on  a  sea-chest  with  a  pair  of 
pcmtoujlea  in  his  hand,  excommunicated  him,  pronounced  him 
cut  oflf  from  the  Church  of  God,  given  over  to  the  devil  for  the 
chastising  of  his  flesh,  and  left  him  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  ring- 
bolt to  repent  of  his  cowardice. 

In  the  general  good-humour  punishment  could  not  be  of  long 
duration.  The  next  day  the  poor  chaplain  had  his  absolution 
and  returned  to  his  berth  and  his  duty.  The  Pdican  met  with 
no  more  adventures.  Sweeping  in  fine  clear  weather  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  touched  once  for  water  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
finally  sailed  in  triumph  into  Plymouth  Harbour,  where  she  had 
been  long  given  up  for  lost,  having  traced  the  first  furrow  round  the 
globe.  Winter  had  come  home  eighteen  months  before,  but  could 
report  nothing.  The  news  of  the  doings  on  the  American  coast 
had  reached  England  through  Madrid.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
had  been  furious.  It  was  known  that  Spanish  squadroiis  had  been 
sent  in  search.  Complications  would  arise  if  Drake  brought  his 
plunder  home,  and  timid  politicians  hoped  that  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  But  here  he  was,  actually  arrived  with  a 
monarch's  ransom  in  his  hold. 

English  sympathy  with  an  extraordinary  exploit  is  '  always 
irresistible.  Shouts  of  applause  rang  through  the  country,  and 
Elizabeth,  every  bit  of  her  an  Englishwoman,  felt  with  her  subjects. 
She  sent  for  Drake  to  London,  made  him  tell  his  story  over  and 
over  again,  and  was  never  weary  of  listening  to  him.  As  to  injury 
to  Spain,  Philip  had  lighted  a  fresh  insurrection  in  Ireland,  which 
had  cost  her  dearly  in  lives  and  money.  For  Philip  to  demand 
compensation  of  England  on  the  score  of  justice  was  a  thing  to 
make  the  gods  laugh. 

So  thought  the  Queen.  So  unfortunately  did  not  think  some 
members  of  her  Council,  Lord  Burghley  among  them.    Mendoza 
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was  determined  that  Drake  should  be  punished  and  the  spoils 
disgorged,  or  else  that  he  would  force  Elizabeth  upon  the  world 
ajs  the  confessed  protectress  of  piracy.  Burghley  thought  that,  as 
things  stood,  some  satisfaction  (or  the  form  of  it)  would  have  to 
be  made. 

Elizabeth  hated  paying  back  as  heartily  as  Falstaff,  nor  had 
she  the  least  intention  of  throwing  to  the  wolves  a  gallant 
Englishman,  with  whose  achievements  the  world  was  ringing.  She 
was  obliged  to  allow  the  treasure  to  be  registered  by  a  respon- 
sible official,  and  an  account  rendered  to  Mendoza ;  but  for  &11 
that  she  meant  to  keep  her  own  share  of  the  spoils.  She  meant 
too,  that  Drake  and  his  brave  crew  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
Drake  himself  should  have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least* 

Her  action  was  eminently  characteristic  of  her.  On  the  score 
of  real  justice  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  how  matters  stood  between 
herself  and  Philip,  who  had  tried  to  dethrone  and  kill  her. 

The  Pelican  lay  still  at  Plymouth  with  the  bullion  and  jewels 
untouched.  She  directed  that  it  should  be  landed  and  scheduled. 
She  trusted  the  business  to  Edmund  Tremayne,  of  Sydenham^  a 
neighbouring  magistrate,  on  whom  she  could  depend.  She  told 
him  not  to  be  too  inquisitive,  and  she  allowed  Drake  to  go  back 
and  arrange  the  cargo  before  the  examination  was  made.  Let  me 
now  read  you  a  letter  from  Tremayne  himself  to  Sir  Francii 
Walsingham  :— 

'  To  give  you  some  understanding  how  I  have  proceeded  with 
Mr.  Drake :  I  have  at  no  time  entered  into  the  account  to  know 
more  of  the  value  of  the  treasure  than  he  made  me  acquainted 
with ;  and  to  say  truth  I  persuaded  him  to  impart  to  me  no  more 
than  need,  for  so  I  saw  him  commanded  in  her  Majesty's  behalf 
that  he  should  reveal  the  certainty  to  no  man  living.  I  have  onlj 
taken  notice  of  so  much  as  he  has  revealed,  and  the  same  I  have 
seen  to  be  weighed,  registered,  and  packed.  And  to  observe  her 
Majesty's  commands  for  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  we  agreed  he 
should  take  it  out  of  the  portion  that  was  landed  secretly,  and  to 
remove  the  same  out  of  the  place  before  my  son  Henry  and  I 
should  come  to  the  weighing  and  registering  of  what  was  left ; 
and  so  it  was  done,  and  no  creature  living  by  me  made  privy  to 
it  but  himself ;  and  myself  no  privier  to  it  than  as  you  may  per- 
ceive by  this. 

'  I  see  nothing  to  charge  Mr.  Drake  further  than  he  is  inclined 
to  charge  himself,  and  withal  I  must  say  he  is  inclined  to  advance 
the  value  to  be  delivered  to  her  Majesty,  and  seeking  in  general 
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to  recompense  all  men  that  have  been  in  the  case  dealers  with 
him.  As  I  dare  take  an  oath,  he  will  rather  diminish  his  own 
portion  than  leave  any  of  them  unsatisfied.  And  for  his  mariners 
and  followers  I  have  seen  here  as  eye-witness,  and  have  heard  with 
my  ears,  such  certain  signs  of  goodwill  as  I  cannot  yet  see  that  any 
of  them  will  leave  his  company.  The  whole  course  of  his  voyage 
hath  showed  him  to  be  of  great  valour ;  but  my  hap  has  been  to 
see  some  particulars,  and  namely  in  this  discharge  of  his  company, 
as  doth  assure  me  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  government,  and  that 
by  the  rules  of  God  and  his  book,  so  as  proceeding  on  such  foun- 
dation his  doings  cannot  but  prosper.' 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  deductions  were  made  from  the 
capture  equivalent  to  the  property  which  Drake  and  Hawkins 
held  themselves  to  have  been  treacherously  plundered  of  at  San 
Juan  de  UUoa,  with  perhaps  other  liberal  allowances  for  the  cost 
of  recovery.  An  account  of  part  of  what  remained  was  then  given 
to  Mendoza.  It  was  not  returned  to  him  or  to  Philip,  but  was 
laid  up  in  the  Tower  till  the  final  settlement  of  Philip's  and  the 
Queen's  claims  on  each  other — the  cost,  for  one  thing,  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  Commissioners  met  and  argued  and  sat  on 
ineffectually  till  the  Armada  came  and  the  discussion  ended,  and 
the  talk  of  restitution  was  over.  Meanwhile,  opinion  varied  about 
Drake's  own  doings  as  it  has  varied  since.  Elizabeth  listened  spell- 
bound to  his  adventures,  sent  for  him  to  London  again,  and  walked 
with  him  publicly  about  the  parks  and  gardens.  She  gave  him  a 
second  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  Pdican  was  sent  round  to  Dept- 
ford ;  a  royal  banquet  was  held  on  board,  Elizabeth  attended  and 
Drake  was  knighted.  Mendoza  clamoured  for  the  treasure  in  the 
Tower  to  be  given  up  to  him ;  Walsingham  wished  to  give  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  Leicester  and  his  party  in  the  Council,  who  had 
helped  to  fit  Drake  out,  thought  it  ought  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  unless  Mendoza  lies  they  offered  to  share  it  with  him 
if  he  would  agree  to  a  private  arrangement.  Mendoza  says  he 
answered  that  he  would  give  twice  as  much  to  chastise  such  a 
bandit  as  Drake.  Elizabeth  thought  it  should  be  kept  as  a 
captured  pawn  in  the  game,  and  so  in  fact  it  remained  after  the 
deductions  which  we  have  seen  had  been  made. 

Drake  was  lavish  of  his  presents.  He  presented  the  Queen 
with  a  diamond  cross  and  a  coronet  set  with  splendid  emeralds. 
He  gave  Bromley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  800  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
plate,  and  as  much  more  to  other  members  of  the  Council.  The 
Queen  wore  her  coronet  on  New  Year's  Day ;  the  Chancellor  was 
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content  to  decorate  his  sideboard  at  the  cost  of  the  Catholic  Ein^. 
Burghley  and  Sussex  declined  the  splendid  temptation  ;  they  said 
they  could  accept  no  such  precious  gifts  from  a  man  whose  fortuDe 
had  been  made  by  plunder. 

Burghley  hved  to  see  better  into  Drake's  value.  Meanwhile, 
what  now,  are  we,  looking  back  over  our  history,  to  say  of  these 
things, — ^the  Channel  privateering ;  the  seizure  of  Alva's  armv 
money ;  the  sharp  practice  of  Hawkins  with .  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  King  PhiUp ;  or  this  amazing  performance  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  a  vessel  no  larger  than  a  second-rate  yacht  of  a  modem  noble 
lord?  .... 

.  Kesolution,  daring,  professional  skill,  all  historians. allow  to 
these  men ;  but,  like  Burghley,  they  regard  what  they  did  as  piraev, 
not  much  better,  if  at  all  better,  than  the  later  exploits  of  Morgan 
and  Kidd.  So  cried  the  Cathohcs  who  wished  Elizabeth's  ruin :  so 
cried  Lope  de  Vega  and  King  Philip.  In  milder  language  the 
modem  philosopher  rej^eats  the  un&vourable  verdict,  rejoices 
that  he  lives  in  an  age  when  such  doings  are  impossible,  and 
ai)ologises  faintly  for  the  excesses  of  an  imperfect  age.  May  1 
remind  the  philosopher  that  we  Uve  in  an  age  when  other  thing? 
have  also  happily  become  impossible,  and  that  if  he  and  his  fiietids 
were  liable  when  they  went  abroad  for  their  summer  tours  to  be 
snapped  up  by  the  famiUars  of  the  Inquisition,  whipped,  burnt 
alive,  or  sent  to  the  galleys,  he  would  perhaps  think  more  leniently 
of  any  measures  by  which  that  resi)ectable  institution  and  its 
masters  might  be  induced  to  treat  philosophers  with  greater 
consideration  ? 

Again,  remember  Doctor  Johnson's  warning,  Beware  of  cant. 
In  that  intensely  serious  century  men  were  more  occupied  with 
the  realities  than  the  forms  of  things.     By  encouraging  rebeUion 
in    England   and   Ireland,  by  bmning   so   many  scores   of  poor 
English  seanien  and  merchants  in  fools'  coats  at  Seville,  the  King 
of  Spain  had  given  Elizabeth  a  hundred  occasions  for  declaring 
war  against  him.     Situated  as  she  was,  Avith  so  many  disaffected 
Catholic  subjects,  she  could  not  begin  a  war  on  such  a .  quarrel. 
She  had  to   use    such  resources  as  she  had,    and   of  these  re- 
sources the  best  was  a  splendid  race  of  men,  who  were  not  afraid 
to  do  for  her  at  their  own  risk  what  commissioned  officers  would 
and  might  have  justly  done  had  formal  war  been  declared,  men 
who  defeated  the  national  enemy  with  materials  conquered  from 
himself,  who  were  devoted  enough  to  dispense  with  the  personal 
security  which  the  sovereign's  commission  would  have  extended 
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to  prisoners  of  war,  and  face  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  if  they 
were  taken.  Yes ;  no  doubt  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  nations 
Drake  and  Hawkins  were  corsairs  of  the  same  stuff  as  Ulysses,  as 
the  rovers  of  Norway.  But  the  common  sense  of  Europe  saw 
through  the  form  to  the  substance  which  lay  below  it,  and  the 
instinct  of  their  countrymen  gave  them  a  place  among  the  fighting 
heroes  of  England,  from  whiph  I  do  not  ,think^  they  will  be 
deposed  by  the  eventual  verdict  of  history.      ,1      \ . 
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A  Three-Bottle  Comedy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  one  afternoon  in  mid-winter  a  very  pretty  and  accurately 
attired  little  lady,  'followed  by  a  porter  who  carried  her  fiir- 
lined  rug,  her  travelling-bag,  and  other  paraphernalia,  excited  the 
respectful  admiration  of  the  guard  in  charge  of  the  express  tiain 
which  was  about  to  leave  St.  Pancras.  He  touched  his  cap  as  she 
advanced  along  the  platform  and  said : 

'  Beg  pardon,  ma'am — Mrs.  Alston  ? ' 

Upon  receiving  an  intimation  from  the  little  lady  that  that 
was  her  name,  he  proceeded  to  unlock  the  door  of  one  of  the  com- 
partments, remarking :  '  Reserved,  by  Mr.  Longworth's  request, 
for  you  and  the  rest  of  the  i)arty,  if  you  please,  ma'anu  Shall  I 
get  you  a  foot-warmer  ? ' 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  Mrs.  Alston  replied  rather  impatiently,  *  and 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  out  for  my  maid  ?  She  will  be  here 
presently;  she  is  bringing  me  something  that  I  forgot.  Mind 
you  tell  her  where  I  am  as  soon  as  she  comes.' 

Mrs.  Alston  was  not  much  given  to  frowning — ^which,  indeed, 
is  a  dangerous  habit  for  those  who  are  no  longer  quite  in  their 
first  youth  to  contract — but  her  usually  smooth  forehead  was  now 
puckered  up  into  anxious  lines,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
forgotten  something  of  importance.  After  she  had  taken  her  seat 
and  had  tucked  herself  up  in  her  rug,  she  craned  her  neck  out  of 
window,  alternately  scrutinising  the  clock  and  the  throng  of 
hurrying  passengers,  amongst  whom  the  missing  maid  was  no* 
where  to  be  seen.  But  she  had  to  stop  frowning  and  assimie  an 
air  of  pleased  surprise  when  an  acquaintance  of  hers  stepped 
briskly  up  to  the  carriage-door  and  took  off  his  hat  to  her. 

'  You  of  all  people  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Are  you,  by  any  lucky- 
chance,  going  down  to  Newton  Longworth  ?  If  you  are,  we  shall 
be  fellow-travellers/ 
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*  Of  course  I  am/  Sir  Thomas  Clutterbuck  replied.  *  Didn't 
you  know  ?  Mrs.  Longworth  said  in  her  letter  that  she  had  told 
you ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  shouldn't  have  cared  about  sending 
a  couple  of  horses  all  that  distance  unless  she  had  had  some  rather 
stronger  inducement  to  oflFer  me  than  the  prospect  of  a  county 
ball  and  three  or  four  days'  huntings' 

This  spruce  gentleman,  whose  hair  and  moustache  were  quite 
grey,  seemed  indeed  to  have  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  balls 
usually  cease  to  be  fascinating,  while  the  risks  attendant  upon 
despatching  horses  by  rail  in  chilly  weather  have  been  learnt  by 
experience.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Thomas  Clutterbuck  had  retained 
the  health  and  vigour  besides  a  few  other  of  the  attributes  of 
youth.  Being  a  childless  widower  and  very  well  oflF,  he  was  natu- 
rally an  interesting  personage  to  a  childless  widow  who  was  by  no 
means  as  rich  as  she  would  have  liked  to  be,  and  Mrs.  Alston  had 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  she  herself  was  an  object  of  some 
interest  to  the  hard-riding  baronet.  She,  on  her  side,  had  latterly 
developed  an  extreme  ardour  for  the  chase ;  still,  since  she  was  an 
indiflFerent  horsewoman  and  had  lost  her  nerve,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  she  would  not  now  have  been  journeying  down  to 
Leicestershire  had  she  been  as  ignorant  as  she  aflFected  to  be  of 
the  composition  of  the  house-party  which  had  been  invited  to 
meet  her. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  she  had  been 
left  uninformed  with  regard  to  two  of  its  members,  for  her  counte- 
nance clouded  over  when  she  caught  sight  of  them  approaching 
across  the  platform,  and  it  was  in  accents  of  undisguised  annoyance 
that  she  ejaculated : 

'  Oh,  bother !  here  comes  Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  with  that 
horrid  Naylor  woman,  and  the  guard  is  bringing  them  to  our  car- 
riage. How  like  Adela  Longworth  to  have  asked  them  to  travel 
down  with  us  ! — How  do  you  do,  dear  Mrs.  Naylor  ?  Are  we  bound 
for  the  same  destination  ?    Yes  ?     So  glad ! ' 

The  tall,  dark,  beetle-browed,  and  rather  handsome  woman 
whom  she  addressed  responded  gruffly :  '  Oh,  is  that  you  ?  How 
are  you  ?  Lord  Arthur,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  mind  going  back 
and  catching  hold  of  my  maid  for  me.  Tell  her  I  want  that  bottle 
of  physic  that  she  was  to  call  for ;  she'll  understand.' 

Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  a  stalwart  young  man,  with  a  commission 
in  the  4th  Life  Guards,  and  a  foolish,  good-humoured  face,  was 
only  too  willing  to  execute  any  orders  which  would  remove  him 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Alston,  whose  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  salute  had  been  a  curt,  microscopic  nod.  The  fiw^t  iras 
that,  only  a  few  months,  previously,  he  had  been  Mrs.  Alstons 
devoted  slave,  but  had  been  unceremoniously  dismissed  by  her  on 
the  advent  of  a  more  eligible,  albeit  more  elderly,  suitor ;  where- 
upon he  had  taken  up  in*  his  wrath  with  Mrs.  Nay  lor,  who  at  anj 
rate  did  not  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  beinc  a  widow. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Naylor  somewhere  or  other,  but  he  was  a  person 
of  retiring  habits,  whereas  his  loud-voiced,  sporting  spouse  was 
very  decidedly  the  reverse.  Hence  the  virtuous  Mrs.  Alston  dis- 
approved of  Lord  Arthur,  and  there  had  been  certain  passages  of 
arms  between  them,  and  it  was  rather  a  nuisance  to  be  condemned 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  railway-carriage  with  her. 

But  if  this  young  man  had  the  comer  of  his  perfidious  eye 
upon  a  smoking-compartment,  the  half-formed  design  had  to  be 
abandoned,  for,  being  rather  slow  in  his  movements,  he  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  alert  little  baronet  before  he  could  depart  on  his 
mission. 

'  m  collar  your  maid  for  you,  Mrs.  Naylor,'  Sir  Thomas  said 
obligingly ;  '  I  must  be  off  after  my  man,  who  also  was  to  meet 
me  here  with  a  bottle  of  physic  which  is  simply  indispensable.' 

And  oflf  he  went  at  a  run,  failing  to  catch,  in  his  haste,  a  faint 
entreaty  from  Mrs.  Alston. 

'  Good  heavens ! '  exclaimed  that  forlorn  lady  inwardly,  *  are 
we  all  a  bottle  to  the  bad  ?  If  only  the  other  two  stand  as  much 
in  need  of  theirs  as  I  do  of  mine,  we  are  indeed  a  happy  trio  ! ' 

She  stood  in  terrible  need  of  hers,  poor  woman ;  nor  can  words 
convey  any  idea  of  her  relief  when  at  the  last  moment,  after  she 
had  almost  abandoned, hope  and  the  train  was  about  to  start.  Sir 
Thomas  wais  thrust  into  the  carriage  by  the  impatient  guard. 
J  *  It's  all  right,'  the  breathless  emissary  announced ;  '  I've  got 
my  stuff,'' thank  goodness! — and  I've  seen  your  maids,  and  here's 
a  bottle  apiece"  for  you  two  ladies.' 

Each  of  them  promptly  clutched  her  property,  and  each  pro- 
ceeded to  stow  the  same  away  in  her  travelling-bag  with  great 
celerity.  To  judge  by  the  relaxation  of  their,  respective  features, 
both  of  tliem  felt  that  all  was  well  that  ended  well, 'and  both  were 
more  disposed  to  be. amiable  to  their  neighbours  than  they  had 

been  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

> 

This,  to  be  sure,  does  not  mean  that  they  were  at  ail  more 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  one  another ;  but  then  they  were  only 
neighbours  in  a  large  and  metaphorical  sense  of  the  term.  Strictly 
speaking,  young  Fulton  was  Mrs.  Naylor's  neighbour,  while  Sir 
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Thomas  Glutterbuck  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seated  himself 
opjk>site  to  Mrs.  Alston,  and  between  the  two  couples  arose  a  bar- 
ricade of  rugs,  wraps,  and  umbrellas.  Sir  Thomas,  for  his  part, 
would  have  been  just  as  well  pleased  if  the  intervening  barrier  had 
been  a  higher  and  denser  one.  He  had  conceived  an  immense 
admiration  for  his  charming  via^'Via^  and,  had  he  been  spared 
the  presence  of  third  persons,  there  is  no  telling  what  he  might 
not  have  been  imprudent  enough  to  say  to  her  between  London 
and  the  Midlands.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  sub- 
dued  whisperings  and  anient  glances. 

What  provoked  him  a  little  was  that,  although  he  was  so  close 
to  the  object  of  his  elderlj  affections,  she  had  taken  such  precau- 
tions against  catching  cold  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Her  spark- 
ling blue  eyes,  her  lovely  complexion  (untouched,  he  was  prepared 
to  swear,  by  any  of  the  appliances  which  are  too  frequently  made 
use  of  by  women  who  would  look  iax  better  without  their  aid),  the 
really  wonderful  golden-brown  hair,  which  was  perhaps  her  crown- 
ing charm — all  these  were  enveloped  in  a  voluminous  white  gauze 
veil,  and  when  he  made  some  complaining  remark  upon  the  sub- 
ject she  said : 

'  Oh,  I  know  they  are  hideous  things,  and  nobody  wears  them 
nowadays,  but  I  really  can't  help  it.  As  sure  as  ever  I  venture 
upon  a  railway  journey  without  wrapping  my  head  up,  I  get  such 
a  cold  that  I  have  to  go  to  bed  for  a  week.' 

Sir  Thomas  gallantly  declared  that  he  would  submit  to  any 
temporary  deprivation  rather  than  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  such  a  catastrophe  as  that;  but  after  a  time  he  felt  impelled 
to  put  forward  a  further  mild  remonstrance.  Mrs.  Alston  was 
certainly  not  herself  that  afternoon  ;  her  customary  vivacity 
seemed  to  have  deserted  her ;  more  than  once  he  suspected  that 
she  was  not  even  listening  to  him  ;  so  at  length  he  bent  forward 
and  said : 

*What  is  the  matter?  I  am  sure  something  is  troubling 
you.' 

*  Troubling  me  ? '  she  repeated ;  *  oh  dear  no ;  nothing  in  the 

world !     Except,  of  course '     Here  she  jerked  up  one  of  her 

shoulders  slightly  and  threw  a  significant  glance  over  it  in  thp 
direction  of  Lord  Arthur,  whose  attentions  to  Mrs.  Naylor  were  of 
a  somewhat  needlessly  demonstrative  order.  '  I  hate  that  sort  of 
thing ;  it's  so  silly  and  vulgar ! '  she  said. 

If  she  had  told  the  truth  (but  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question)  she  would  liave  had  to  own  that  she  was  much  more 

VOL.  xxu.  NO.  cxxxn,  n  n 
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seriously  uncomfortable  than  the  spectacle  of  any  flirtation, 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  could  have  rendered  her.  For  while  Sir 
Thomas  was  gently  insinuating  that  his  life  of  late  had  been  a 
complete  blank  without  her,  she  had  been  furtively  feeling  in  her 
bag,  and  had  arrived  at  the  truly  appalling  conviction  that  she 
had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  bottle.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it ;  shape  and  size  were  alike  unfamiliar,  and  it  was  as  certain  as 
anything  could  be  that  her  hair-dye-— that  inimitable,  nnapproach- 
able  preparation  of  which  she  had  already  been  bereft  longer  than 
was  safe,  and  Ifrithout  having  recourse  to  which  she  dared  not 
exhibit  herself  in  a  strong  light — was  even  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  unscrupulous  foe.  She  might,  no  doubt,  boldly  tell  Mn. 
Naylor  that  she  believed  there  had  been  a  mistake  and  effect  the 
requisite  exchange;  but  this  would  be  a  dreadfully  hazardous 
measure, 

'  She  would  Btnell  a  rat  at  once,  and  tear  off  the  paper  before 
I  could  stop  her,*  the  unhappy  lady  reflected.  '  No ;  I  must  get 
hold  of  that  bag  of  hers  somehow  or  other,  if  I  have  to  kick  her 
legs  from  under  her,  as  she  is  leaving  the  carriage,  to  do  it.' 

The  Fates  wete  not  cruel  enough  to  drive  Mrs.  Alston  to  the 
employment  of  such  desperate  methods.  When  the  train  stopped 
at  Northampton,  Sir  Thomas  jumped  out,  and,  to  her  great  joy, 
he  was  at  once  followed  by  Mrs.  Naylor,  who  remarked  that  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  maid.  An  opportunity  like  that  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away  out  of  pique  or  mere  reluctance  to  address  a 
young  man  who  merited  snubbing.  Mrs.  Alston  immediately 
bent  over  towards  the  remaining  occupant  of  the  compartment, 
thrust  the  bottle  which  was  not  hers  into  his  hand,  and  said : 

'  Lord  Arthur,  put  this  into  Mrs.  Naylor's  bag,  and  fish  out 
the  one  which  Sir  Thomas  was  stupid  enough  to  give  her;  it 
belongs  to  me.' 

Now,  Lord  Arthur  had  a  grudge  against  Mrs.  Alston,  and  her 
agitation  was  evident.  '  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  about  opening 
other  people's  travelling-bags,'  said  he,  with  provoking  delibera- 
tion.    *  Hadn't  we  better  wait  until  she  comes  back? ' 

'Certainly  not!  It's — it's  medicine,  and  she  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently ill-bred  to  examine  it  before  she  hands  it  over.  One 
doesn't  want  everybody  to  know  what  medicine  one  takes.  Please 
make  haste ! ' 

*  H'm !  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am  justified  in  doing  this,*  the 
young  man  observed  slowly ;  *  still,  to  oblige  you,  I  might  perhaps 
stretch  a  point.    Only  I  shall  expect  my  services  to  be  recognised* 
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What  should  you  say  they  were  worth,  Mrs.  Alston?    A  couple  of 
dances  at  the  ball,  for  instance  ? ' 

*  Oh,  ten  dances — ^twenty  dances,  if  you  like!  Good  gracious, 
here  she  comes !    Do  be  quick ! ' 

Alas !  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  that  leisurely  Lifeguardsman 
to  do  things  quickly.  He  did,  indeed,  just  contrive  to  slip  the 
bottle  that  Mrs.  Alston  had  given  him  into  Mrs.  Naylor's  bag,  and 
to  withdraw  the  other ;  but  there  was  not  time — or  else  he  pre- 
tended that  there  was  not — to  restore  the  latter  to  its  owner.  He 
popped  it  behind  his  back,  as  Mrs.  Naylor  stepped  in,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  train  resumed  its  northward  course.  At 
the  expiration  of  five  minutes  or  so,  Mrs.  Alston  saw  him  drop  a 
newspaper  over  her  property,  and  transfer  both  articles  to  his  own 
bag.  While  carrying  out  this  manoeuvre,  he  gave  her  a  slight, 
reassuring  nod,  by  which  she  was  but  partially  reassured. 

^  If  only  I  had  had  the  sense  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with 
him!'  she  reflected  with  tardy  remorse.  'It  could  have  been 
done  so* easily  too! ' 

Well,  at  all  events,  he  was  not  a  woman  ;  so  that  the  hair-dye 
was  surely  safer  in  his  possession  than  it  would  have  been  in  that 
of  Mrs.  Naylor. '  If  he  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
it  up  honourably  when  the  travellers  quitted  the  train — and  un- 
fortunately he  did  not — he  would  doubtless  manage  to  do  so  as 
they  descended  from  the  omnibus  which  had  been  sent  to  meet 
them  at  the  station. 

But  the  luckless  lady  was  doomed  to  a  prolongation  of  sus- 
pense, for  when  she  reached  her  destination  those  oflScious,  over- 
hospitable  Long  worths  must  needs  come  tearing  down  the  steps 
to  welcome  their  guests.  There  they  all  were — tall,  ruddy  Mr. 
Longworth,  with  two  huge  hands  outstretched,  his  comely  middle- 
aged  spouse,  who  was  far  too  fond  of  alluding  to  the  circumstance 
that  she  had  been  at  school  with  Mrs.  Alston,  and  their  yellow- 
haired  slip  of  a  daughter  Annie,  and  goodness  only  knows  how 
many  grinning  children  and  hobbledehoys  in  the  background ! 

*  You're  just  in  time,'  Mrs.  Longworth  announced  cheerfully. 
*We  are  having  tea  in  the  hall;  so  that  you  can  refresh  yourselves 
while  your  things  are  being  unpacked.' 

The  servants,  of  course,  had  seized  the  handbags,  and  had 
made  ofiF  with  them  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  practise 
the  patience  recommended  by  Panurge,  and  be  thankful  that  tea 
may  be  partaken  of  without  the  removal  of  a  gauze  veil.  Mrs. 
Alston  pushed  hers  up,  so  as  to  conceal  her  fringe,  took  possession 

NN2 
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of  an  armchair  close  to  the  blazing  wood  fire,  by  which  the  great 
entrance-hall  was  barelj  warmed,  and  kept  an  anxious  eye  np<m 
Lord  Arthur,  who  did  not  appear  to  think  that  any  apology  or 
explanation  was  due  to  her  in  respect  of  his  remissness. 

Some  measure  of  consolation  was,  in  the  meantime,  to  be 
derived  from  watching  the  assiduity  with  which  he  placed  himself 
at  the  orders  of  Annie  Ldngworth,  who  was  pouring  out  the  tea. 
Annie  was  a  mere  child,  and  in  the  character  of  a  rival  would  have 
been  beneath  contempt;  but  Mrs.  Alston  had  ceased  to  be  a 
competitor  for  Lord  Arthur's  affections,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
note  the  displeasure  of  Mrs.  Naylor,  a  jealous  and  exacting  woman, 
whose  flirtations  were  always  conducted  upon  the  crudest  and 
most  inartistic  principles.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively trifling  consequence  whether  that  lady  was  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased. Mrs.  Alston  had  much  more  important  things  to  think 
about,  and  when  Lord  Arthur  approached  her,  with  a  cup  of  tea 
in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  small  cakes  in  the  other,  she  took 
occasion  to  whisper  to  him,  under  cover  of  the  loud  conversation 
which  was  going  on  all  around  her : 

'  What  have  you  done  with  my  bottle  ?  I  want  it  at  once, 
please.' 

*Your  bottle?'  he  returned  composedly.  'By  George!  I  forgot 
all  about  it.  It's  in  my  bag,  unless  my  fellow  has  taken  it  out  by 
this  time.     Shall  I  go  and  get  it  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  fetch  it  immediately.  Or,  rather,  no ;  don't  bring  it 
here ;  it  isn't  a  cordial  to  be  handed  round  for  everybody  to  taste, 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  if  you  really  want  me  to  give  you 
those  two  dances  that  you  spoke  of — only  I  thought  you  had  quite 
given  up  caring  to  dance  with  me.  You  must  slip  upstairs 
as  soon  as  you  can  and  join  me  presently  in  the  library,  bringing 
the  bottle  with  you.  You  know  the  geography  of  the  house.  I 
suppose?' 

Lord  Arthur  signified  that  he  did,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  make  his  way  up  the  broad, 
shallow  staircase.  She  herself  contrived  to  edge  adroitly  away 
from  her  hostess,  and  was  soon  in  the  library,  a  vast,  dimly  lighted 
chamber  which,  as  she  knew,  was  seldom  invaded  by  any  member 
of  the  household. 

She  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time — so  long  that  she  had  worked 
herself  up  into  a  fever  of  alarm  and  apprehension  before  at  last 
the  door  was  opened  and  the  other  party  to  the  assignation  ad- 
vanced towards  her  with  leisurely  steps. 
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*  Where's  the  bottle  ? '  was  her  first  question ;  for  indeed  that 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  rebuke  which  he 
had  earned  could  wait. 

Instead  of  producing  her  property  or  replying  to  her  query, 
that  exasperating  young  man  raised  his  forefinger  and  shook  it  at 
her  with  arch  reprobation.  '  Oh,  Mrs.  Alston,'  said  he,  '  this  is 
too  bad  of  you !  You  shouldn't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing — ^you 
shouldn't  really,  you  know ! ' 

*  You  wretch ! '  cried  the  justly  incensed  lady ;  *  how  dared 
you  examine  what  doesn't  belong  to  you  ?  No  gentleman  would 
have  behaved  in  that  way,  and  the  very  least  you  can  do  now  is  to 
keep  what  you  have  found  out  to  yourself.' 

*  Oh,  I'll  keep  it  to  myself,'  answered  Lord  Arthur  coolly ;  '  in 
fiujt,  I  may  say  that  I  hxivt  kept  it  to  myself,  and  of  course  I 
shan't  split.  As  for  examining  the  bottle,  that  I  couldn't  help, 
because  my  man  had  taken  it  out  of  the  paper,  and  there  it  was 
upon  my  dressing-table,  as  plain  as  a  pikestafi*.  But  I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  right  to  hand  the  stuflf  over  to  you.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Alston,  that  all  those  expedients  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.' 

Mrs.  Alston  was  too  infuriated  to  argue  with  him.  '  Go  and 
get  that  bottle  instantly ! '  said  she.  *  When  I  want  to  be  favoured 
with  your  advice,  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know.' 

He  remained  calm  and  immovable.  He  made  some  remarks, 
which  seemed  to  her  irrelevant,  about  '  Dutch  courage '  and  the 
folly  of  imagining  that  anything  save  a  clear  head  can  enable  man 
or  woman  to  ride  straight  to  hounds  ;  but  she  was  not  concerned 
to  dispute  with  him.  When  commands  and  entreaties  alike  failed, 
she  had  recourse  to  tears. 

'  Dear  Lord  Arthur,'  she  sobbed,  '  I  know  I  haven't  treated  you 
very  well,  but  you  can't  wish  to  punish  me  so  cruelly  as  this.  Only 
give  me  my  bottle,  and  I  will  do  anything — anything  for  you  that 
you  like  to  ask  of  me ! ' 

Lord  Arthur  shook  his  head  solemnly.  *  I  foresaw  this,' 
he  remarked,  'and  being  a  very  sofb-hearted  fellow,  I  was 
afimd  I  should  yield.  So  I  determined  to  put  temptation  out 
of  your  way  and  my  own.  I  can  give  you  your  bottle,  Mrs. 
Alston,  but  I  can't  give  you  the  liquor,  because  I've  drunk  every 
drop  of  it.' 

'  Good  Lord ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Alston,  sinking  back  into  a  chair, 
*  you  never  did  that ! ' 

^  I  did,  though  ;  and  I'm  bound  to  say  that  it  was  excellent — ^a 
little  sweet|  perhaps.' 
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^But  it's  deadly  poison! — at  least,  I  should  think  it  iras. 
What  in  the  world  did  you  imagine  that  you  were  drinking  ? ' 

<  It — it  tasted  like  cura^oa/  the  young  man  answered,  looking 
a  little  staggered.  '  I  supposed  that  you  had  taken  to  nipping  on 
the  sly  to  keep  your  courage  up.' 

' Mercy  upon  us! — tasted  like  cura9oa ! '  shrieked  IMrs.  Alston, 
starting  to  her  feet.  '  Why,  you  raving  lunatic,  do  you  know  that 
you  have  swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of  Wyllie's  Matchless  Hair- 
Benewer !  Send  for  a  doctor — send  for  a  stomach-pump— take 
mustard  and  hot  water,  and  then  get  somebody  to  hang  you  up  by 
your  heels !  I  don't  want  to  be  a  constructive  murderess,  or  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  Be  off  this 
instant;  you  have  no  time  to  lose ! ' 

Lord  Arthur  waited  for  no  second  bidding,  but  took  to  his 
heels,  while  Mrs.  Alston  dropped  into  her  chair  once  more,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  Was  there  ever  such  luck  as  mine  ? '  she  groaned.  *  Never 
before,  since  the  world  began,  can  any  woman  have  met  with  a 
man  capable  of  pouring  her  hair-dye  down  his  throat !  I  suppose, 
if  he  recovers,  he  won't  dare  to  tell ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that  ? 
It's  simply  impossible  for  me  to  iEace  Sir  Thomas  with  my  hair  all 
grey  at  the  roots  and  rusty  half  an  inch  higher  up.  Oh,  I  must 
be  ill  and  take  to  my  bed,  and  telegraph  for  another  bottle  at 
once ;  there's  absolutely  no  alternative ! ' 

Meanwhile  Lord  Arthur  had  rushed  off  to  the  stables  to  con- 
sult the  stud-groom,  in  whose  veterinary  skill  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  who,  he  hoped,  might  be  able  to  provide  him  with 
some  rough-and-ready  remedy,  in  the  absence  of  a  duly  qualified 
medical  man. 

'  Jenkinson,'  he  gasped,  '  have  you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  power- 
ful emetic  that  you  could  give  me  ?  I  believe  I've  taken  poison 
by  mistake.' 

The  portly  Uttle  spindle-shanked  man  whistled.  '  Come  along 
with  me,  my  lord,'  he  answered  promptly.  '  I'll  give  you  a  dose 
that  I  keep  for  the  lads  when  I  want  to  give  'em  a  lesson  they 
won't  forget.  That'll  do  the  trick  for  you,  you  may  depend^  It's 
that  searching  that  in  about  five  minutes  from  now  your  lordship 
'11  be  able  to  feel  the  jints  in  your  backbone  by  on'y  merely  press- 
ing your  'and  upon  your  watch  chain.' 

Lord  Arthur  was  conducted  into  the  saddle-room,  whence  he 
presently  emerged,  walking  unsteiuiily  and  rolling  his  eyes,  while 
Mr.  Jenkinson  returned  to  the  stable-yard  with  a  bland  smile  upon 
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his  mbicnnd  coontenance.  At  the  same  moment  Sir  Thomas 
Clatterbuck  hurried  towards  him  from  the  direction  of  the  house, 
and  said: 

*  How  are  you,  Jenkinson  ? — ^how  are  you  ?  That  fool  of  a 
groom  of  mine  has  made  some  idiotic  mistake  and  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  filthy  scent,  or  something  of  that  kind,  instead  of  the 
red  lotion  that  I  wanted  for  the  mare's  back.  Unless  I  can  get 
hold  of  some,  I'm  bound  to  gall  her  to-morrow.  I  dare  say  you 
know,  Jenkinson,  that  there  are  horses  whom  the  very  best  of 
riders  can't  help  galling,  in  the  absence  of  special  precautions.'. 

*  Certainly,  Sir  Thomas,'  answered  the  stud-groom ;  '  we  can 
let  you  have  as  much  red  lotion  as  you  like.' 

*  Ah,  but  is  it  the  right  kind  ?  I  wish  you  would  just  allow 
me  to  look  at  it.'  , 

A  bottle  was  produced  for  Sir  Thomas's  inspection.  He 
examined  it,  shook  his  head,  and  grumbled  under  his  breath,  but 
said  he  supposed  it  would  have  to  do.  ^How  such  a  stupid 
blundier  can  have  been  made  is  more  than  I  can  understand,'  he 
remarked.  '  My  man  swears  he  gave  me  the  lotion  all  right ;  but 
I  travelled  down  with  a  couple  of  ladies,  and  it  so  happened  that 
I  had  to  deliver  a  bottle  to  each  of  them  from  their  respective 
maids.    I  wonder  if  I  could  possibly  have  misdealt ! ' 

Jenkinson  slapped  his  leg,  and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
*  That's  what  you've  done.  Sir  Thomas,  you  may  be  sure,'  he 
chuckled.  '  Lord  Harthur  Fulton  came  out  here,  not  ten  minutes 
ago,  in  a  pretty  stew.  Said  he  believed  he'd  swallowed  pison  by 
haccident,  and  arst  me  to  give  him  an  emetic — which  I  done. 
Now,  I'd  lay  odds  one  o'  them  ladies  has  been  offering  him  a  pull 
at  your  red  lotion,  sir,  thinking  'twas  her  own  private  supply  o' 
cherry  brandy.     Dear,  dear !  what  a  most  extryordinary  start ! ' 

Sir  Thomas  was  too  angry  to  see  the  joke.  *  Man  alive ! '  he 
exclaimed,  '  it  isn't  possible  to  swallow  red  lotion !  Why,  half  a 
mouthful  of  it  would  set  him  on  fire !  Where  is  he  ? — ^what  have 
you  done  with  him  ? ' 

Lord  Arthur  staggered  into  the  yard  to  answer  the  question  in 
person.  He  seated  himself  upon  an  inverted  bucket,  dropped  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  moaned  out  feebly :  '  Jenkinson,  you  have 
more  than  half  killed  me ! ' 

*  And  serve  you  jolly  well  right,  too ! '  cried  the  irate  baronet. 
^  Teach  you  to  go  taking  surreptitious  nips  out  of  ladies'  flasks  at 
odd  hours!  Be  thankful  that  you're  not  quite  killed.  Mean- 
while,  ril  trouble  you  for  the  remainder  of  my  red  lotion ! ' 
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*Your  what?'  asked  the  other,  lifting  a  pallid  face.  *It 
wasn't  red  lotion,  it  was  hair — at  least,  I  don't  know  what  it  wag. 
Anyhow,  I  drained  it  to  the  dregs.' 

*  The  devil  you  did ! '  ejaculated  Sir  Thomas,  aghast.  *  This 
only  shows  what  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  have  brought 
themselves  to  by  their  perpetual  swilling.  Drained  a  bottle  of 
red  lotion  to  the  dregs,  and  never  imagined  that  there  was  any* 
thing  amiss  until  it  was  all  down !  Why,  what  an  inside  yon 
must  have ! ' 

'  I  have  no  inside,'  Lord  Arthur  replied,  in  a  lamentable  voice ; 
'  Jenkinson  has  deprived  me  of  every  vestige  of  it.  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  shouldn't  have  done  better  to  take  my  chance  with  the 
red  lotion — if  it  was  red  lotion.' 

*  Oh  youWe  all  right,  my  lord,'  said  Jenkinson,  reassuringly. 
'  A  bit  squeamish  you  must  expect  to  feel  just  at  first,  but  you'll 
have  a  fine  happetite  for  dinner,  you'll  find.' 

Sir  Thomas  was  perplexed,  and  began  to  ask  questions  ;  but  he 
obtained  no  intelligible  answers,  the  young  man  feeling  that,  what- 
ever the  truth  might  be,  his  first  duty  was  to  shield  Mrs,  Alston. 
After  a  time,  therefore,  they  went  their  several  ways.  Sir  Thomas 
remarking,  by  way  of  moral :  '  Well,  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me 
not  to  meddle  with  women's  perfumery  again,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you  to  be  a  little  more  careful  about  your  liquor  in 
future.' 

Lord  Arthur  made  no  audible  response,  but,  like  Galileo,  he 
reserved  the  last  word  for  himself.  *  I  believe  it  wcls  cura^oa  all 
the  same ! '  he  muttered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Sir  Thomas  Clutterbuck  ascended  pensively  to  his  bedroom  to  get 
ready  for  dinner,  for  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  this 
imbroglio  which  seemed  to  him  to  demand  elucidation.  Could  it 
be  that  Mrs.  Alston  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  cherry  brandy 
about  with  her  when  she  visited  her  friends  ?  If  so — but  he  was 
confident  that  it  was  not  so. 

'  Oh  no,  it  must  be  'tother  woman,'  he  assured  himself,  ^  and 
the  scent — which  ought  to  be  taken  to  her,  by  the  way — ^is  hers.' 

But  the  bottle  which  stood  upon  Sir  Thomas's  dressing-table, 
and  upon  which  he  had  as  yet  bestowed  only  a  hasty  glance,  did 
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not  contain  scent.  He  picked  it  up  now,  and  the  label  upon  its 
BurfiEUse  told  him  in  unequivocal  terms  what  it  did  contain.  This 
discovery  gave  him  what  Lord  Arthur  would  have  called  '  a  nasty 
jar.'  He  whistled  and  walked  away  towards  the  fire,  shaking  his 
head  ruefully,  and  murmuring :  ^  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of 
her !  I've  often  enough  heard  people  say  that  the  colour  was  un- 
natural, but  I  set  that  down  to  envy  and  jealousy.  Ah,  well ! 
there's  an  end  of  my  little  romance,  and  it's  lucky  for  me  that  I've 
found  her  out  in  time.  Because,  mind  you,'  added  Sir  Thomas, 
addressing  space  impressively,  '  a  woman  who  will  deceive  you  in 
one  way  will  deceive  you  in  another.' 

At  Sir  Thomas's  time  of  life  the  dissipation  of  a  fond  illusion 
is  more  apt  to  excite  wrath  than  despair,  and  when  he  remembered 
the  many  occasions  upon  which  Mrs.  Alston  had  complacently 
suffered  him  to  tell  her  how  greatly  he  admired  her  wonderful 
hair,  the  desire  to  pay  her  out  grew  strong  within  him.  '  She 
deserves  to  be  publicly  exposed,'  he  said  to  himself;  *  but  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  almost  too  cruel  to  take  the  bottle  downstairs 
and  hand  it  to  her  before  them  all.' 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him.  *  By  Jove, 
I  will ! '  he  exclaimed  aloud.  *  The  others  won't  like  to  make  any 
remark,  even  if  they  understand  ;  but  shill  understand  fast 
enough,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  she  won't  enjoy  her  dinner  this 
evening.' 

Mrs.  Alston  did  not  at  all  expect  to  enjoy  her  dinner,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  partake  of  that  meal,  or  some 
poor  substitute  for  it,  in  her  own  room.  Already  she  had  tele- 
graphed to  London  for  a  further  supply  of  the  incomparable  dye, 
and  had  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Longworth  to  the  effect  that  an 
excruciating,  attack  of  neuralgia  would  prevent  her  from  seeing 
anybody  that  night  or  hunting  on  the  morrow.  But  what  went 
near  to  making  her  ill  in  good  earnest  was  a  dreadful  piece  of 
news  which  reached  her  from  Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiries  which  common  humanity  had  prompted  her  to  make 
as  to  his  condition. 

*  I  am  yet  alive,  thank  you,'  ran  the  note  delivered  to  her  by 
her  maid,  ^  notwithstanding  the  desperate  remedies  which  I  have 
had  to  employ.  The  provoking  part  of  it  is  that  I  am  now  almost 
sure  there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  What  I  drank  must  have 
been  Mrs.  Naylor's  cura^oa;  Mrs.  Naylor,  I  expect,  has  been 
awarded  a  bottle  of  veterinary  lotion,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
Clutterbuck;  and  Sir  Thomas  has  got  your  hair-^lye.     I  ani 
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awfully  sorry ;  bat  I  am  snre  you  will  see  that  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with,  as  I  only  carried  out  yomr  instroctions  to  the 
best  of  my  ability— and  made  myself  disastronsly  sick  into  the 
bargain.' 

When  Mrs.  Alston  had  perused  this  terrible  misaive,  she 
thought  for  a  moment  of  dropping  down  dead ;  but  reflecting  that 
her  demise  would  distress  nobody  in  particular,  while  it  would  be 
productive  of  doubtful  benefit  to  herself,  she  determined  upon  lesi 
heroic  measures. 

'  Pinfold/  said  she  to  her  maid,  '  you  can  pack  up  again.  We 
^hall  return  to  London  to-morrow.' 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Sir  Thomas,  she 
knew,  was  old-&shioned  in  his  ideas,  abhorred  artificiality,  and 
would  never  forgive  an  innocent  deception  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  would,  she  trusted,  prevent  him  fix>m 
divulging  her  secret ;  but  she  had  no  wish  to  £BLce  his  reproaches 
or  listen  to  his  renunciation.  The  game,  so  £Eir  as  Sir  Thomas 
Glutterbuck  was  concerned,  was  up,  and  it  only  remained  to  draw 
fresh  coverts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas  failed  to  bring  about  a  dramatic 
situation  which  he  had  designed  with  much  forethought  and  self- 
sacrifice.  He  was  purposely  the  last  to  enter  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner,  but  the  swift  glances  which  he  threw  to  right  and 
left  of  him  made  him  aware  that  Mrs.  Alston  was  not  among  the 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  there  assembled.  It  was  Hainlet  with 
the  title-role  omitted,  and  he  was  soon  to  leam  that  his  own  part 
in  the  play  had  been  undertaken  to  no  purpose. 

U{)on  the  rest  of  the  company  the  effect  produced  by  his 
appearance  was,  to  be  sure,  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  and 
even  a  little  more.  A  sudden  pause  in  the  conversation,  followed 
by  a  general  gasp,  greeted  the  entrance  of  this  dapper  little 
gentleman,  whose  face  exhibited  the  lines  that  belonged  to  his 
years,  while  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and  moustache  had  tiie  golden 
beauty  of  early  youth. 

^  Has  he  gone  mad  ? '  whispered  the  awestruck  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  to  her  neighbour.  '  Why,  he  was  as  grey  as  a  badger  two 
hours  ago  V 

But  Sir  Thomas,  having  been  prepared  to  create  a  sensation, 
advanced  imperturbably  to  his  hostess,  who,  recovering  her  self- 
possession  with  an  effort,  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  very  sorry  she 
was  tiiat  poor  Mrs.  Alston  was  suffering  agonies  from  neuralgia. 
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'  She  sent  some  time  ago  to  say  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
appear  this  'evening,  and  now  I  have  just  had  a  second  message, 
asking  for  a  carriage  to  take  her  to  the  station  to  meet  the  twelve 
o'clock  train  to-morrow.  She  declares  that  she  must  be  at  home 
when  these  fits  of  neuralgia  seize  her,  and  that  they  always  last  a 
week.' 

Sir  Thomas's  jaw  fell.  *  But  you  won't  let  her  go ! '  he 
expostulated.     '  Don't — don't  let  her  go  until  she  has  seen  me ! ' 

Mrs.  Longworth  was  a  kind-hearted  woman.  She  surveyed 
her  eager  suppliant  with  good-natured  compassion,  and  then, 
bending  forward,  '  Do  you  know,  Sir  Thomas,'  she  answered,  in  a 
low  voice,  *  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  her  no^  to  see  you — as 
you  are  at  present.     Much  better  not ! ' 

Sir  Thomas  fell  back,  with  unspoken  maledictions.  The  eyes 
of  his  fellow-guests  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  countenances 
expressed  neither  admiration  nor  respect.  In  the  background. 
Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  the  only  person  present  who  possessed  the 
key  to  the  enigma,  was  doubled  up  with  convulsions  of  merriment. 

*  Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you  to  laugh,  you  young  jackanapes ! ' 
muttered  Sir  Thomas  vindictively ; '  but,  thank  God !  I'm  not  the 
only  one  who  has  made  a  fool  of  himself.  It  will  take  you  all 
your  time  to  stick  to  your  saddle  to-morrow,  I  suspect.* 

Lord  Arthur,  it  was  true,  was  feeling  rather  queer  and  rather 
feeble ;  but  he  was  young,  he  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and,  as 
Jenkinson  had  foretold  would  be  the  case,  he  was  already  able  to 
look  forward  to  his  dinner  with  pleasurable  anticipation.  As  a 
matter  of  &ct,  he  did  enjoy  his  dinner  very  much  indeed,  and  one 
reason  for  his  doing  so  was  that  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
table  separated  him  from  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Naylor.  He  was  a 
simple,  innocent  creature ;  he  had  still  a  great  deal  to  learn ;  but 
he  was  assimilating  knowledge  by  slow  degrees  (which  is  much 
the  best  way  of  growing  wise),  and  he  began  to  perceive  that 
neither  the  Mrs.  Naylors  nor  the  Mrs.  Alstons  of  this  world  are 
worth  a  tenth  part  of  the  agitation  which  they  manage  to  stir  up. 
It  was  perhaps  a  little  ridiculous  of  him  to  be  shocked  because  one 
lady  dyed  her  hair,  while  another  was  given  to  indulging  in 
private  sips  of  curapoa ;  still,  if  he  had  not  been  shocked,  he  might 
easily  have  become  even  more  ridiculous ;  so  that  he  had  at  least  as 
good  cause  for  self-congratulation  as  the  rejuvenated  Sir  Thomas, 
who  had  quite  superfluously  converted  himself  into  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

Miss  Longworth,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  been  placed  on 
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Lord  Arthur's  left  hand,  put  an  abrupt  and  somewh^  emhamw- 
ing  question  to  her  neighbour  presently.  '  Why  did  yon  laogh 
at  the  poor  old  fellow  in  that  undisguised  way  ? '  she  asked.  *  He 
saw  you,  and  he  didn't  like  it.' 

'  I'm  sorry  if  he  saw  me,'  the  young  man  replied ;  '  but  I  reallj 
couldn't  help  myself.    Isn't  it  enough  to  make  anybody  langh  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  so ;  I  think  it  is  painful  and  disgasting.  What 
could  have  made  him  do  such  a  thing  ?  However,  I  am  thankful, 
for  his  sake,  that  Mrs.  Alston  hasn't  come  down,  and  that  she  is 
leaving  to-morrow.' 

'  Well,  yes.  But  it  would  have  been  rather  a  joke  if  Mra, 
Alston  had  come  down,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  the  langh  wouM 
have  been  upon  her  side  then.' 

'  Lord  Arthur,'  said  the  girl,  making  a  half-turn,  so  as  to  fiu^e 
the  speaker,  '  I  believe  some  horrid  practical  joke  has  been  played, 
and  I  believe  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  What  does  it  all 
mean  ? ' 

Lord  Arthur  pulled  himself  together.  He  could  not  possibly 
tell  her  what  it  meant ;  but  he  saw  that  she  was  displeased  at  the 
idea  of  his  having  played  practical  jokes  upon  her  parents*  gnests, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  her.  Therefore  he  felt  entitled 
to  exonerate  himself  by  answering : 

^  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  am  guiltless*  I  do 
know  something,  but"  I  mustn't  explain,  and  I  dare  say  you  will 
hear  the  truth  some  day.  Indeed,  you  are  almost  sure  to  hear  it ; 
for  Sir  Thomas  is  too  infuriated  to  hold  his  tongue.  For  the 
present,  it  would  be  very  kind  of  you  if  you  wouldn't  mind  talk- 
ing about  an3rthing  else.' 

The  readiness  with  which  she  accepted  his  word  and  started  a 
different  subject  won  his  heart.     So,  at  any  rate,  he  subsequently 
averred,  adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it  showed  Annie 
Longworth's  vast  superiority  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.     Lord  Arthur 
Fulton,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  now  increased  in  wisdom  to 
such  a  remarkable  extent  that  he  knows  what  women  are.    At 
least,  he  is  fond  of  declaring  solemnly  that  he  does,  and  there  is 
no  denying  that  he  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  to  which  he  lays  claim.     Possibly,  however,  he  might 
have  failed  to  appreciate  Miss  Longworth  at  her  true  value,  had 
she  not  been  an  extremely  pretty,  fresh  and  natural  girl,  or  had 
she  not  chosen  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  as  the  topic  most  likely  to 
interest  him. 

As  it  was,  she  was  so  completely  successful  in  interesting  him 
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that  he  neither  did  his  dutj  to  the  elderly  lady  whom  he  had 
taken  in  to  dinner,  nor  noticed  that  Mrs,  Naylor  was  scpwiing 
menacingly  at  him  across  an  intervening  space  of  glass  and  silver 
and  exotics.  The  discreditable  £ftct  is  that  he  had  temporarily 
forgotten  Mrs.  Naylor's  very  existence. 

He  was  reminded  of  it  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
with  the  other  men,  after  spending  a  merry  twenty  minntes  over 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  during  which  Sir  Thomas  had  not  been 
spared  by  Mr.  Longworth  and  other  old  friends.  Sir  Thomas  had 
behaved  very  well ;  he  had  submitted  to  chaff  good-humouredly 
enough,  and  had  declared  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  his  trades- 
men were  such  idiots  as  to  supply  him  with  hair-dye  instead  of 
hair-wash.  Only,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  had  whispered,  '  Now, 
look  here,  Fulton ;  if  you  don't  tell  on  me,  I  won't  tell  on  you. 
Is  that  a  bargain  ?  And,  I  say — i3  there  any  known  means  of 
getting  the  confounded  stuff  off? ' 

Lord  Arthur  was  still  chuckling  over  the  memory  of  this 
pathetic  appeal  when  he  was  sobered  by  an  imperative  gesture  on 
Mrs.  Naylor's  part.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  a  sinking 
heart ;  for  he  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  Mrs.  Naylor,  and  it  was 
forcibly  borne  in  upon  him  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble. 

'  May  I  ask,'  the  irate  lady  began,  with  ominous  calmness, 
'  why  you  were  so  pressing  in  your  entreaties  to  me  to  come  down 
here  with  you  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  thought  you  would  enjoy  a  day  with  these  hounds,' 
he  answered  deprecatingly, '  and — and  it's  a  jolly  house  to  stay  in, 
you  know.    And  then  there  will  be  the  ball.' 

^  Oh ! — ^because  those  were  not  the  reasons  that  you  gave  at  the 
time.  I  dare  say  I  may  enjoy  a  day  with  the  hounds,  if  we  get  a 
run,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  jollity  of 
the  company,  so  fiir,  and  as  for  the  ball — ^well,  I  really  didn't  come 
here  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  dance  a  dozen  times  with  that 
stick  of  a  girl.' 

*  She  isn't  very  likely  to  give  me  a  dozen  dances,'  Lord  Arthur 
returned  ;  *and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  stick.' 

Mrs.  Naylor  looked  as  if  she  would  like  very  well  to  tell  him 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  '  stick,'  and  even  to  show  him  one 
of  the  purposes  to  which  that  implement  may  be  applied ;  but 
she  only  remarked  :  '  I  don't  admire  your  taste.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  I  never  did  admire  it  very  much,  and  I  certainly  never 
admired  the  outrageous  colour  of  Mrs.  Alston's  hair.  I  presume 
you  are  now  convinced  that  I  didn't  traduce  her  when  I  told  you 
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that  she  dyed  it.  Sir  Thomas  Clutterbnck  is  convinced,  at  ail 
events,  though  he  was  an  old  goose  to  imagine  that  his  little 
cottp  de  tJUatre  had  a  chance  of  coming  off.  Of  coarse  she  wasn't 
going  to  show  from  the  moment  she  realised  that  those  three 
bottles  had  gone  wrong.' 

*  Oh,  you  know,  then  ? ' 

*  I  know  there  is  a  bottle  of  embrocation,  or  some  other  nasty- 
smelling  stuff,  in  my  room,  to  which  he  is  veiy  weloome  as  soon 
as  he  likes  to  send  for  it.  Perhaps  he  will  then  restore  me  my 
own  bottle  of  physicj  which  seems  to  have  gone  astray  through 
his  stupidity.' 

*  Hadn't  you  better  apply  to  Mrs.  Alston  ?  Your  property 
ought  to  be  in  her  hands,  ought  it  not  ? ' 

^  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  don't  particularly  care  about  holding 
any  communication  with  her.  She  is  a  nasty,  ill-natured  little 
cat,  and  she  would  be  only  too  glad  of  some  excuse  for  spreading 
false  reports  about  me.  I  was  thinking  you  might  send  her  a 
message  to  say  that  the  bottle  was  yours,  and  that  you  would 
thank  her  to  give  it  up.' 

*  Oh,  but  then  she  might  spread  ill-natured  reports  about  me, 
you  see.  That  is,  if  the  contents  of  your  bottle  are  such  as  to  give 
an  air  of  probability,  to  ill-natured  reports.' 

'  Nonsense !  who  cares  what  reports  are  spread  about  a  man  ? 
Now,  mind  ;  I  ask  this  of  you  as  a  favour,  and  I  think,  after  the 
way  in  which  you  have  behaved  since  you  have  been  here,  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  oblige  me  in  such  a  trifle.* 

'  And  suppose  I  decline  ? ' 

'  If  you  do,'  answered  Mrs.  Naylor,  making  a  mistake  which, 
in  view  of  certain  previous  passages  between  her  and  her  inter- 
locutor, was  not  wholly  without  excuse,  '  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  I  shall  never  ask  another  favour  of  you — or  grant  you  one 
either.' 

She  did  not,  to  be  sure,  know  that  he  had  first  appropriated 
her  liquor  and  then  deprived  himself  of  it  by  methods  of  which 
the  memory  still  rankled  in  his  mind ;  still  less  could  she  have 
believed  that  the  discovery  of  so  venial  a  weakness  on  her  part  as 
a  liking  for  cura9oa  had  inspired  him  with  a  holy  horror  of  her. 
She  was,  therefore,  completely  taken  aback  when  he  jumped  to 
his  feet  with  alacrity,  saying : 

'  So  be  it,  then  !  I'm  sorry  to  appear  disobliging,  but  reaUy  I 
have  enough  sins  of  my  own  upon  my  conscience,  without  under- 
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taking  to  bear  the  burden  of  other  people's.     Tm  a&aid  I  must 
decline  to  interfere,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be.' 

With  that,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  Mrs.  Naylor  had  the 
mortification  of  observing  that  he  made  straight  for  Annie  Long- 
worth.  Perhaps  she  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  muttered  de- 
spairingly, '  Horrid  young  humbug ! — ^he  only  wanted  a  pretext.' 
And  without  doubt  she  was  right  in  concluding  that  she  would 
merely  be  throwing  away  valuable  time  by  devoting  any  further 
ingenuity  to  the  enslavement  of  Lord  Arthur  Fulton. 

Sir  Thomas  sent  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Alston's  incomparable 
hair-dye  to  her  that  evening,  with  a  note  upon  the  composition 
of  which  he  expended  much  labour,  and  which  would  have  been 
more  telling  if  it  had  not  been  quite  so  tremendously  sarcastic. 
He  himself  received  his  red  lotion  from  Mrs.  Naylor,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  note  or  message,  and  thus  he  learnt,  with  a  certain 
unholy  joy,  that  young  Fulton  had  reduced  his  weight  and  dimi- 
nished his  staying  powers  quite  needlessly.  Thus,  also,  he  was 
enabled  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  hunting-field  without  fear  of 
calamitous  results  to  the  mare,  and  to  forget  for  the  time  being 
the  alteration  in  his  appearance  which  was  dreadfully  conspicuous 
by  daylight. 

Mrs.  Naylor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  distinguish  herself 
that  day.  "Whether  owing  to- the  lack  of  her  accustomed  modicum 
of  stimulant,  or  to  the  absence  of  any  special  motive  for  showing 
what  she  could  do,  certain  it  is  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
'  stopped '  at  a  brook  by  Miss  Longworth,  who  rode  with  far  less 
skill  and  judgment,  but  who  had  the  courage  of  youth  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  shortly  after  that  public  humiliation  she  disappeared 
from  view.  Possibly,  being  a  shrewd  woman,  she  may  have 
realised  that  there  are  contests  in  which  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
against  youth.     Ignorance,  too,  is  not  without  its  advantages. 

Now,  Mrs.  Naylor  might,  had  she  •  considered  it  worth  her 
while  to  be  malicious,  have  enlightened  Annie  Longworth's  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  Lord  Arthur's  career  and  its  episodes ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  equally  easy  and  more  sensible  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  discomfiture  of  Mrs.  Alston  and  accept  her 
own  less  conspicuous  defeat  philosophically.  Betuming  early  to 
Newton  Longworth,  she  sought  an  interview  with  her  hostess, 
and  stated,  with  much  apparent  regret,  that  she  had  just  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  would  necessitate  her  departure  before 
the  ball. 

*  Oh,  mwri  you  go  ?  *  exclaimed  good-natured  Mrs.  Longworth, 
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in  honest  distress.  'This  is  really  becoming  a  8au/ve  qui  peul*. 
First  Mrs.  Alston,  and  now  yon!  I  suppose  the  next  thing  I 
shall  hear  will  be  that  Sir  Thomas  Clutterbuck  has  decided  to 
desert  us.' 

'  I  shouldn't  be  surprised/  said  Mrs.  Naylor  dryly. 
Andy  indeed,  before  the  day  was  over  Sir  Thomas  justified 
anticipation  by  following  suit.     He  came  in  half-an-honr  befofB 
dinner,  smothered  in  mud  and  quietly  triumphant,  having  d^nou- 
strated  to  his  juniors  that  he  could  still  ride  as  straight  as  asj 
man  of  half  his  age ;  but  he  was  not  eager  to  compete  with  the 
young  people  in  a  field  where  grey  hair  is  heavily  handicapped^ 
and  where  hair  which  has  been  obviously  robbed  of  that  respect-> 
able  hue  places  its  owner  under  a  double  disadvantage.     He 
wished,  moreover,  to  get  up  to  London  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
consult  experts,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  his  normal  aspect. 
So  of  the  four  travellers  who  had  journeyed  down  to  Newton 
Longworth  together,  only  one  remained  in  the  house  thirty-six 
hours  after  their  arrival ;  and  if  he  did  not  consider  himself  an 
uncommonly  lucky  fellow,  that  was  only  because  no  one  ever 
does  appreciate  unmerited  luck.    To  have  been  set  free  at  a 
blow  from  the  entanglements  of  two  formidable  ladies — for  both 
Mrs.  Alston  and  Mrs.  Naylor  were  very  formidable,  and  he  was 
no  match  for  either  of  them — might  in  truth  have  prompted  him 
to  return  thanks  to  his  guardian  angel;  but  he  was,  for  the 
moment,  too  much  overcome  with  admiration  for  Annie  Long- 
worth's  pluck — not  to  speak  of  her  other  attractions — ^to  have  any 
room  left  in  his  mind  for  reflection  upon  the  perils  which  he  had 
escaped.    This  was  the  third  brush  that  she  had  won  that  season, 
she  told  him,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  have  it  mounted  for  her. 

It  was  some  months  after  these  events  that  Lord  Arthur, 
turning  out  of  his  club  in  Pall  Mall,  ran  against  Sir  Thomas 
Clutterbuck,  who  said : 

'So  you're  to  be  congratulated,  I  hear.  Well,  she's  a  nice 
girl,  and  if  a  man  must  needs  marry,  I  don't  know  that  he  could 
do  better  than  choose  a  girl  of  that  sort.  For  my  own  part,  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  one  has  to  do  with  women 
the  more  likely  one  is  to  enjoy  life.  It's  possible  to  get  along 
quite  comfortably  without  'em,  I  can  assure  you.  Been  consulting 
any  more  amateur  vets  lately  ? ' 

Lord  Arthur  made  a  retrospective  grimace.  '  I  haven't  had 
occasion  to  do  so,  I'm  thankful  to  say,'  he  replied.  *  Have  you 
been  making  any  more  experiments  in  the  hair-restoring  line?' 
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'  My  dear  fellow,  you  wouldn't  believe  what  a  job  I  had  to  get 
rid  of  that  infernal  stuflf!  The  end  of  it  was  that  I  was  obliged 
to  have  my  head  shaved  and  go  oflf  on  a  sea-voyage  for  three 
weeks.  However,  I'm  my  own  master  now,  anyhow,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  you.  I  think,  Fulton,  we  may  as  well 
draw  a  decent  veil  over  the  episodes  of  our  visit  to  your  future 
wife's  family.  It  makes  a  good  story,  I  admit,  but  one  isn't 
justified  in  telling  tales  about  ladies,  you  know.' 

*I  suppose  not,'  answered  the  other,  guiltily  conscious  of 
having  already  told  his  future  wife  all  *about  it.     '  Good-bye ! ' 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 
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Two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  up  on  the  north  shoulder  ot 
Ben  Hope  in  Sutherlandshire,  the  Kyles  of  Tongue  just 
below  us,  with  the  outer  sea  lashed  into  foam,  the  fine  cniggj 
peaks  of  Ben  Loyal  to  t&e  east,  and  an  October  gale  blowing  hard 
in  our  faces,  with  autumn's  first  suggestion  of  sleet  and  snow. 

*  We  *  are  represented  by  two  motionless  forms  spread  out  as 
flat  as  flounders  on  broken  masses  of  shale  and  shingle,  for  a  fine 
ptarmigan,  with  summer's  golden  brown  plumage  just  changing 
into  wintry  white,  has  run  out  from  under  a  rocky  ledge,  and  is 
now  croaking  just  in  front  of  us,  while  he  eyes  our  cowering 
forms  with  manifest  objections  and  outstretched  neck.  Three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  him  again  lies  a  fair  eight-point  stag, 
alone  and  suspicious,  on  an  open  mound.  The  telescope  from 
afar  has  already  given  him  '  brow,  bay,  and  tray,'  but  a  poor 
head  at  the  top. 

Yet  he  is  prime  venison,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  rare  sleekiness 
of  his  coat  and  the  exquisite  comfort  of  his  pose. 

The  stag  watches  the  bird  as  one  who  looks  across  at  an  old 
neighbour,  but  he  flicks  his  ears  sharply  and  uneasily,  with  the 
voiceless  question  thus  rendered  in  action :  *  Old  friend,  old  friend, 
whatever  is  making  you  grunt  and  croak  like  that  on  the  quiet 
mountain-side  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Give  her  time,'  mutters  Ross,  to  whom  nearly  everything  is 
inteijectionally  feminine,  as  he  eyes  the  deer  and  the  bird  in  one 
comprehensive  and  comprehending  squint ;  ^  just  give  her  time. 
Yonder  ptarmigan  will  get  oot  of  our  way  cannily  yet.' 

And  truly  enough  the  bird  takes  a  hurried  run  to  a  small  bum 
course  some  thirty  yards  away,  and,  with  a  final  protesting  croak, 
gives  a  flap  of  her  wing  and  sweeps  strongly  down  hill,  so  that  we 
see  her  no  more. 

But,  alas !  the  stag,  though  he  may  not  define  the  cause  of 
his  neighbour's  uneasiness,  is  no  longer  happy.   He  jumps  up  sud- 
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denly  and  trots  hastily  away  on  to  yet  higher  ground,  where  he 
stands  at  gaze  on  an  open  wind-swept  hill-face  that  ofiFers  no 
shelter  whatever  for  our  approaches. 

After  a  while  he  lies  down  again  in  a  dip,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  unlike  poor  us  who  are  in  the  full  sweep  of  the  gale,  and  in 
no  mood  to  echo  Swinburne's  longings  of 

*  Hurrah  for  the  glad  hard  weather, 
The  quiver  and  beat  of  the  sea ! ' 

The  deer  now  sits  well  up,  a  fine  dark-red  animal,  motionless 
except  for  those  alert  questions  of  his  ears,  but  as  much  on  the 
alert  as  Catlin's  typical  Eed  Indian  in  alien  territory. 

*  It's  hopeless  to  get  in  upon  him  there,'  I  groan,  with  my  glass 
scanning  all  avenues  of  attack. 

'  'Deed  ay,  sir,  but  I'll  go  back  to  the  ghillie,  and  if  we  may  no 
come  nearer  oursels,  we'll  e'en  get  Jimmy  to  work  round  and  give 
him  the  wind ;  it'll  shift  him  whativer,  and  we'll  be  here  to  see 
if  he  runs  in  a  bittie  upon  us.  There's  just  two  passes  here  that 
he  must  choose  between ;  and  it's  nae  a  far  shot  to  either  if  we 
can  crawl  in  a  bit  further  on  him.' 

Eoss  slips  quietly  backwards  and  is  gone  for  half  an  hour. 
When  he  returns  Jimmy  is  well  on  his  way  to  the  other  side  of 
Ben  Hope,  and  we  wait  with  what  patience  we  may  for  new 
developments,  munching  our  ham  and  grouse  sandwich  the  while. 
It  is  a  long  hour  before  the  great  change  in  our  small  hillside 
drama  is  brought  about.  Till  then  his  red-brown  lordship  of  the 
corrie  has  lain  quiet,  but  for  his  questioning  ears.  In  that  hour 
one  notices  everything,  the  dying  heather,  the  dead-brown 
bracken  far  below  in  the  valley,  the  sinuous  silver  of  the  river's 
course,  now  lost  to  sight  at  a  sudden  bend,  now  flashing  out  again 
more  brightly  where  the  pent-up  waters  pour  over  the  grey  rocks 
downward  into  the  salmon  pool  that  is  iringed  by  birch  and  rowan 
trees.  Ever  and  anon  the  mist  forms  come  hurrying  by,  blotting 
out  the  granite  boulders  as  if  by  magic  one  moment,  unveiling 
the  whole  grand  view  the  next.  How  still  the  forest  seems  with 
no  bleat  of  sheep,  nothing  but  the  melancholy  soughing  of  the 
autumn  wind ! 

And  then  in  an  instant  the  stag  is  on  his  feet,  as  on  the  far 
skyline  there  rises  slow  the  figure  of  a  man.  It  is  Jimmy  at  last. 
The  stag  being  nearer  is  below  his  line  of  sight,  and  has  only 
winded  him,  so  stands  *  scenting  the  tainted  gale,'  motionless  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  while,  in  his  rear,  Ross  and  I  creep  quickly  forward, 
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only  to  throw  ourselves  down  again  behind  a*'rock,  as  he  half  turns 
in  our  direction,  and  then,  manifestly  uneasy,  comes  on  at  a  canter 
straight  for  us.  The  canter  drops  into  a  trot,  and  in  fifty  yards 
he  again  turns  towards  the  uncertain  and  hidden  danger  that  is 
borne  by  the  friendly  wind;  most  wistful  and  pathetic  are  his 
movements,  as  once  more  he  stands  at  gaze. 

Our  sheltering  rock  is  at  the  point  where  the  two  passes 
divide,  and  we  practically  command  the  position.  As  he  stands, 
the  rifle  is  slipped  clean  out  of  its  covering,  and  the  safety-bolts 
are  pushed  back  firom  the  hammers. 

Jimmy  waves  his  cap,  and  the  stag,  now  catching  sight  of 
him,  abandons  indecision  and  gallops  full  speed  straight  for  our 
ambush.  As  I  glance  down  the  well-worn  barrels  at  the  poor 
beast  now  not  sixty  yards  away,  the  gleam  of  the  metal  catches 
his  eyes,  and  he  jumps  madly  sideways  up  the  hill,  whereat  my 
first  shot  is  the  cleanest  of  misses,  but  the  second,  aimed  with  an 
agony  of  attention,  lands  home  in  flesh  and  blood  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  the  eight-pointer,  after  one  furious  effort,  slips  life- 
less amid  the  granite  boulders. 

Ah !  but  now  that  the  chase  is  over,  and  the  red  stag  lies  still 
and  quiet,  I  could  wish  almost  that  he  still  lived,  alert  and  agile, 
to  prove  my  aim  untrue. 

E.  L.  P. 


S5S 


A  Song  of  Sunlight. 


LIFE  and  death,  and  the  power  of  love,  and  the  strength  of 
laughter ; 
Music  of  battle,  and  ships  that  sail  away  to  the  West ; 
All  that  hath  gone  before  and  all  that  foUoweth  after ; 

The  mad,  blind  struggle  for  gold,  and  the  restless  seeking  for 
rest, — 
The  brain  reels  round  with  them  all,  and  weariness  is  their  name  : 
Come  to  the  long  low  moorland  and  hear,  ere  the  winter  win  it, — 
Where  the  broom  like  a  sunlit  beacon  flashes  in  golden  flame, — 
The  music  of  wind  and  water,  of  the  bee  and  the  mountain 
linnet. 

Blue  is  the  sky  overhead  and  purple  the  heather  about  us. 

Far  on  the  dim  horizon  the  white  sails  gleam  in  the  haze. 
One  is  the  dream  within  and  the  song  that  is  ours  without  us. 
The  joy  of  the  sunsteeped  present,  struck  free  from  the  whirl 
of  the  days. 
Hark !  how  she  sings  in  the  fern,  a  passionless  song  of  content. 
The  wren,  now  hanging  a  moment  where  the  fox-glove's  bells 
are  shaken, 
Now  by  the  water's  edge  the  iris  bowed  as  she  went, 
Weaving  her  melody  out  of  the  sweets  by  the  way  she  has 
taken. 

Sing,  little  bird  in  the  willows,  low  by  the  edge  of  the  river, 
A  song  that  ripples  and  leaps  as  the  waters  leap  in  a  spring ; 

The  wind  breathes  low  in  the  grass  where  the  threads  of  the 
gossamer  quiver. 
And  all  the  sunlit  moorland  is  silent  to  hear  you  sing. 

Sing  that  life  is  glad,  and  fair  are  the  land  and  the  sea. 
The  wonder  of  stars  in  the  night,  and  the  noontide's  golden 

Ours  is  the  joy  of  the  present,  we  care  not  what  is  to  be. 
And  the  past  is  dim  as  a  dream,  or  a  half-remembered  story. 

Duncan  J.  Bobebtson. 
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Br.  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son 
on  Medicine  as  a  Career. 

By  Sir  William  B.  Dalby. 
LETTER  I. 

THE     PHYSICIAN. 

MY  DEAR  SON, — Now  that  your  student  days  are  comiDg  to 
an  end,  you  will  soon  have  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
what  branch  of  the  medical  profession  you  will  follow,  and  this 
decision  will  have  so  important  a  bearing  upon  your  future  that 
I  propose  to  devote  my  next  five  or  six  letters  to  this  subject.  It 
will  require  careful  consideration,  for  when  you  have  at  length 
made  your  selection  and  have  started  on  the  main  line,  pray  do 
not  forget  that  you  must  not  leave  it,  or  you  wiU  never  do  any 
good.  Looking  back  to  the  early  life  of  those  who  have  been 
failures,  I  find  that  many  of  them  have  got  on  to  a  side  line  and 
been  shunted,  whilst  the  crowd  of  competitors  has  passed  on. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  not  only  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  various  departments,  or  the  direction  which 
your  work  is  to  take,  but,  what  is  of  more  direct  importance,  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  are  the  requisites  to  success 
in  each. 

You  will  see,  as  I  proceed  to  unfold  and  display  my  little 
sketches,  how  easily  you  may  mistake  your  vocation  by  starting 
in  some  branch  for  which  you  are  absolutely  unsuited.  Of  your 
qualifications  for  each  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  after 
I  have  given  you  a  sort  of  ordnance  map  for  your  guidance.  I 
really  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  by  any 
description  the  marveUous  diversities  which  may  exist  amongst 
those  who  go  by  the  name  of  doctors  with  the  public.  How  great 
are  the  possibilities  may  be  imagined  by  reflecting  for  a  moment 
that  men  like  Ovum  and  Magnet  are  evolved  out  of  a  medical 
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student,  no  less  than  the  doctor  who  dispenses  a  black  draught 
from  beneath  the  illumination  of  a  red  lamp  in  a  bye-street  off 
Tottenham  Court  Boad  or  in  the  East-end  of  London.  It  would 
also  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  lives  more  useful  than  those  which 
these  two  distinguished  men  have  led,  or  more  interesting  per- 
sonalities than  they  present ;  at  the  same  time  but  few  would  be 
found,  I  presume,  to  aspire  to  the  life  of  the  slave  of  the  lamp, 
however  good  a  creature  he  might  be.  Bemember,  then,  what  a 
choice  of  careers  is  before  you.  You  cannot  expect  to  become 
an  Ovum  or  a  Magnet,  as  they  are  exceptional  men  who  appear 
perhaps  once  in  a  century ;  but  if  your  abilities  are  fairly  good 
you  may  get  into  their  class,  so  long*  as  you  are  content  for  a  few 
years  to  '  scorn  deUghts  and  Uve  laborious  days/ 

By  the  way,  my  dear  boy,  being  so  much  engaged  as  I  am, 
and  living  away  from  you  so  much  as  I  am  obliged  to  do,  I  am 
not  able  to  estimate  very  weU  what  your  abilities  are  equal  to ; 
but  I  do  know  that  they  are  up  to  the  average :  so,  practically,  you 
can  do  anything  you  wish  if  you  care  to  work  enough,  and  so  long 
as  you  select  a  department  in  your  profession  for  which  you  are 
adapted.  Speaking  broadly,  you  wiU  have  to  choose  which  you 
are  to  be — a  physician,  a  surgeon,  a  specialist,  or  a  general 
practitioner.  Naturally  you  will  be  influenced  in  your  choice  by 
either  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  position  with  its  accompany- 
ing honours,  or  by  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  accrue  to  each. 
You  may  take  it  for  granted  without  any  reservation  that  the 
honours  are  for  the  most  part  monopolised  by  the  physicians  and 
surgeons.  Whenever  this  has  not  been  the  case,  it  has  been  in 
instances  of  either  ^  services  rendered '  or  under  very  exceptional 
conditions.  As  to  the  pecuniary  advantages,  it  is  an  amiable 
fiction  to  suppose  that  the  most  distinguished  of  your  profession 
are  indifferent  to  them,  and  this  piece  of  affectation  is  drummed 
into  your  ears  at  the  introductory  addresses  of  the  hospitals ;  but 
how  fictitious  is  this  sentiment  will  readily  appear  to  you  if  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  company  of  several  of  your  calling  at  a  time 
when  '  aU  hearts  are  opened  and  aU  desires  known ; '  I  mean  after 
the  consumption  of  an  excellent  dinner  with  its  accompanying 
good  wine.  Then  you  wiU  find  that  the  most  severely  dieting  (to 
his  patient)  physician  will  do  you  uncommonly  weU  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  the  day),  and  that  at  the  festive  board  which  bristles 
with  eminent  medical  talent,  the  guests  eat  and  drink  as  if  gout 
and  dyspepsia  were  phantoms  of  the  imagination.  I  say  that  on 
such  occasions  (and  they  are,  my  dear  boy,  most  enjoyable)  you 
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will  hear  the  respective  professional  incomes  of  some  absent  col- 
league discussed  with  an  absorbing  interest  that  will  dispel  for 
ever  the  amiable  delusion  you  may  perhaps  up  till  then  have 
cherished.  You  will  also  notice  that  such  discussions  only  take 
place  in  regard  to  a  very  select  few,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  a  very  large  income  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
exclusively  limited  number  at  any  given  time.  You  may  take  it 
as  pretty  near  the  mark  when  I  say  that  at  the  same  time  in 
London  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  general  physicians, 
and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  surgeons,  who  make  more  than  five  or 
six  thousand  a  year,  and  you  may  also  be  quite  certain  that  each 
and  all  mostr  thoroughly  deserve  it. 

The  length  of  art  and  the  shortness  of  life  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  career  of  a  successful  physician  or  surgeon 
who  forms  one  of  the  possible  dozen  I  have  named.  For  the  first 
ten  years  after  a  man  becomes  a  physician  the  public  never  hear 
of  him  or  see  him,  and  his  time  is  mostly  taken  up  by  his  appoint- 
ments at  his  hospital,  where  he  is  daily  adding  to  his  knowledge  of 
disease.  Then  some  of  those  whom  as  students  he  has  taught, 
and  who  have  come  to  trust  and  believe  in  him,  occasionally  call 
him  into  consultation ;  then  some  papers  at  the  best  of  the 
medical  societies  show  his  profession  of  what  he  is  made,  and  after 
fifteen  years  of  work  he  begins  to  obtain  some  private  practice. 
By  the  time  he  is  forty  he  waits  for  his  chances  of  a  run  on  him 
— a  run  which  never  takes  place  until  the  disappearance  of  one  of 
the  leading  few.  Of  physicians  in  London  it  may  be  said  they 
are  like  horses  in  a  race :  three  are  placed,  the  rest  nowhere. 
But  a  time  arrives  when  one  of  the  three  is  removed  by  death  or 
retires  at  an  advanced  age,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  his 

place.    Who  is   the    coming  man  ?    Who  will  succeed ? 

This  is  an  inquiry  which  each  doctor  asks  his  fellow,  and  some  two 
or  three  of  the  rising  lights  are  spoken  of.  The  answer  is  without 
doubt  decided  by  the  influential  general  practitioners  who  have  large 
practices  in  the  West-end  of  London  and  the  provinces,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  invariably  make  a  wise  selection.  Indeed, 
with  the  knowledge  at  their  command  they  could  not  well  go 
wrong.  To  fill  the  position  no  doubt  requires  many  qualities.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  candidate  for  favour  be  an  able  physician  ; 
there  are  many  such.  He  must  be  a  man  that  in  cases  of  difficulty 
can  be  relied  upon,  not  only  in  serious  or  what  are  termed 
'  obscure  cases '  (the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  precise  nature 
of  the  malady  is  not  found  out  till  after  death),  but  a  man  whose 
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diplomacy,  straightforwardness,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  men 
will  guide  him  so  truly  that  the  best  is  done  for  the  patient,  for 
the  doctor  in  attendance,  for  the  friends  of  the  patient,  for  the 
public,  for  the  medical  profession,  and  I  find  myself  almost  adding 
for  the  Queen  and  country.     May  you,  my  dear  son,  be  one  of  the 
selected  if  you  adopt  the  role  of  the  physician !     You  will  then- be 
a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.     I  fancy  I 
hear  you  saying  as  you  read  this,  What  an  appalling  array  of 
qualities  are  required  for  this  position !     Now  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
sup{)ose  that  these  qualities  are  ever  all  centred  in  one  man,  but 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  influence  the  choice 
of  the  electorate.     It  is  quite  possible  for  any  one  to  have  noticed 
at  some  period  during  his  life  two  very  notable  examples  of  what  I 
am  endeavouring  to  explain  to  you.     Thus  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  the  fashionable  portion  of  the  London  public  and 
the  newspaper-reading  community  in  the  country  are  concerned, 
there  may  flourish  only  two  London  physicians,  and  these  may 
form  a  very  marked  contrast  to  each  other.     Both  of  them  will  be 
quite  amongst  the  best  that  are  known  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  but  may  at  first  sight  appear  so  different  that 
one  is  led  to  wonder  how  they  both  can  be  so  serviceable  and  so 
distinguished.     The  one  is  in  no  sense  remarkable  except  that  he 
is  a  sound  physician,  absolutely  straightforward  and  reliable,  and, 
beyond  that  he   apparently   has   no   little  weaknesses,    nothing 
more.     But  the  other  is  something  very  much  more.     You  cannot 
be  in  his  presence  without  at  once  seeing  that  he  is  a  very  remark- 
able person — indeed,  the  sort  of  man  that  would  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  whatever  profession   he   had   figured.      What  an 
excellent  archbishop  he  would  have  made,  or  indeed  a  general ! 
He  would  have  made  an  admirable  lord  chancellor,  but  on  second 
thoughts  his  proper  place  would  have  been  diplomacy.     I  re- 
member one  of  the  most  brilliant  diplomats  of  the  day  telling  me 
one  day  that  he  had  once  been  very  ill  and  in  the  lowest  spirits, 
but  that  when  this  physician  came  into  the  room,  walked  to  his 
bedside  and  put  his  hand  on  him,  he  said  to  himself,  '  Ah  !  here 
comes  the  man  that  Grod  Almighty  has  created  to  make  me  well.' 
This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  personality  of  this  physician. 
And  yet,  my  dear  friend,  so  complex  is  the  character  of  man,  so 
paradoxical  in  some  of  his  mental  attitudes  as  they  appeat  to  the 
observer,  that  this  man  raised  the  art  of  sententiousness  almost  to 
a  science,  and  there  were  occasions  when  he  left  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  consummate'actor.     When  you  are  older  and  have 
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some  experience  of  the  world,  you  wiU  not  be  surprised  at 
unexpected  aspects  in  men  of  great  ability,  and  you  will  be 
sufficiently  large-minded  to  make  every  excuse  for  little  weak- 
nesses in  really  clever  people.  It  is  the  small-minded  folk  who 
love  to  dwell  on  these  weak  points  in  great  men,  and  who  forget 
or  minimise  the  powerful  side  of  their  character.  I  beseech  you 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  men  never  to  fall  into  this  error,  or  you 
will  at  once  become,  in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having,  second-rate.  What  does  it  matter  if  a  poet  who 
writes  exquisite  verse  is  personally  rather  dirty?  There  are 
plenty  of  clean  men,  but  a  real  genius  is  very  rare. 
Adieu! 


LETTER  II. 

THE  PHYSICIAN — (conti/nued). 


My  dear  Boy, — In  my  last  letter  you  will  have  obtained  a  broad 
outline  of  the  necessary  qualifications  which  a  leading  physician 
in  London  must  possess.  I  mean  over  and  above  that  complete 
knowledge  of  his  profession  which  is,  of  course,  so  absolutely 
indispensable  that  I  leave  it  out  of  the  question.  To  fill  up  this 
outline  at  all  adequately  would  indeed  require  so  long  a  letter 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  it,  lest  you  might  be  confused  in  the 
narrative,  and  I  should  become  tedious.  Even  if  I  endeavoured 
to  complete  the  picture,  when  you  compared  it  with  the  reality  it 
is  quite  possible  that  you  would  not  recognise  the  likeness,  or 
even  that  you  might  be  struck  with  the  contrast  to  the  reality ; 
for,  as  I  explained  to  you,  the  position  may  be  held  by  two,  each 
of  whom,  although  excellent  in  his  way,  superficially  at  least 
presents  few  points  in  common. 

You  will  also,  perhaps,  put  this  question  to  yourself,  Why 
in  the  world  has  this  man  been  such  a  success  ?  or  you  may 
know  a  dozen  others  of  brilliant  attainments,  of  even  superior 
accomplishments,  but  who  have  been  passed  over,  and  why  is  this? 
You  will  reflect.  Why  do  the  dozen  fail  and  the  two  succeed  ? 
My  dear  boy,  you  will  not  be  the  first  by  a  good  many  who  has 
asked  himself  this  question,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
answer.  I  once  heard  a  physician  (who  was  one  of  the  three)  say 
that  the  only  thing  wanted  was  earnestness,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  on  the  Bench  has  often  declared  to  me  that  to  be  a  great 
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success  in  any  profession  nothing  is  wanted  with  fair  abilities 
beyond  the  two  letters  Gr  0. 

If  there  is  in  a  man  a  something  which,  though  not  easy  to 
describe,  brings  success,  there  is,  you  may  be  sure,  no  less  a  some- 
thing which  with  others  prevents  it.  To  put  it  briefly,  they  do 
not  possess  the  art  of  satisfying  their  clients,  whether  it  be  the 
doctor  who  calls  them  in  or  the  patient  who  seeks  their  aid.  It 
was  once  said  of  a  late  friend  of  mine,  who  held  an  important 
military  appointment,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  applicants 
for  favour  and  those  who  sought  redress  for  grievances,  he  could 
refuse  a  favour  so  pleasantly  that  the  applicant  was  almost,  as 
satisfied  as  if  he  had  granted  it.  He  was  an  eminently  satisfactory 
official,  for  he  pleased  all  comers  alike.  A  successful  physician 
must  possess  the  art  of  satisfying  his  patients.  If  he  cannot 
leave  them  comfortable  in  their  bodies,  he  must  leave  them  happy 
in  their  minds;  they  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  the  matter 
with  them ;  if  they  do  not  exactly  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  disease,  they  must  think  they  do,  and  they  must  be  left 
under  the  impression  that  the  very  best  that  is  possible  is  being 
done  for  them ;  they  must  look  forward  with  anxiety  and  pleasure 
to  seeing  him  again ;  and  they  must .  feel  comfortable  in  their 
relations  with  their  medical  attendant.  Ah,  I  hear  you  say  as  you 
read  this, '  It  is  a  manner.'  Stuff  and  nonsense !  it  is  as  often  as 
not  an  absence  of  manner.  Every  man  has  a  manner  of  his  own; 
it  is  part  of  himself:  but  this  is  not  an  assumed  manner  put  on 
for  the  occasion  ;  it  is  a  natural  manner  which  gives  confidence  ; 
it  is  the  rmconscious  manner  of  the  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about ;  it  is  the  manner  which  conveys  the  impression  (and  a  true 
one)  that  he  is  taking  infinite  pains  to  find  out  the  precise  con- 
dition of  his  patient,  and  the  something  very  definite  indeed  to 
do  him  good.  One  man  will  talk  impressively,  and  another  will 
say  only  a  very  few  words,  but  they  will  be  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  aU  the  while  one  man  is  as  good  as  the  other  and  a 
little  better.  Each  is  an  artist  in  his  own  way.  If  you  cannot 
acquire  this  indispensable  art,  you  will  fetil  as  a  physician,  and,  my 
dear  boy,  you  will  have  plenty  of  companions  and  ample  leisure 
to  discover  the  reasons  why  your  feUow  failures  have  broken  down 
in  the  race.  By  the  way,  before  I  forget  it,  are  you  fond  of 
children  ?  If  you  are  not  you  will  never  understand  their  little 
ways,  and  be  able  to  manage  them,  or  examine  them,  or  be  of 
the  least  use  to  them.  They  will  hate  the  sight  of  you,  and  their 
mothers  will  loathe  you.      (It  is  no  use  to  pretend  to  be  fond  of 
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them  if  you  are  not ;  they  will  find  you  out  in  a  moment.)  So, 
considering  that  children  are  as  often  ill  as  grown-up  people,  you 
had  better  at  once  give  up  all  thoughts  of  being  a  doctor  in  any 
department,  and  become  an  analytical  chemist  or  a  physiologist, 
for  if  you  don't  like  children  you  probably  don't  care  for  animab. 
At  any  rate,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  be  a  doctor,  for  you  will  be  a 
complete  failure. 

If  you  still  persist  after  this  advice,  you  will  be  like  a  gardener 
I   remember,  who  had  an   antipathy   to   flowers  and  a  passive 
toleration  for  vegetables  and  fruit.     I  think  he  ended  by  drinking 
himself  to  death  in  despair  of  getting  employment.     Here  then 
is   one  very  potential   element  against  success  as  a  physician. 
Some  men  are  very  intolerant  of  stupid  and  tiresome  people,  but 
the  physician  must  be  prepared  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe  (and 
very  often  an  exceedingly  long  tale,  too)  from  whatever  source 
proceeding,  and  however  unimportant  its  details,  without  betray- 
ing a  symptom  of  impatience.     He  must  give  the  same  apparent 
attention  to  a  long-winded  old  woman,  with  little  or  nothing  the 
matter  with  her  beyond  eating  too  much  and  taking  no  exercise, 
that  he  would  do  to  a  patient  who  had  some  terrible  disease  that 
might  terminate  his  life  at  any  moment.     Then  you  may  say, 
*  He  must  be  an  actor,'  and  at  once  I  reply,  *  Yes,'  if  it  means  in 
the  sense  that  he  must  give  his  attention  when  he  is  paid  for  it ; 
and,  observe  this,  not  infrequently  his  patience  is  rewarded,  for  his 
advice  is  followed  and  his  patient  gets  well.     It  is  utterly  unjust 
to  call  him  an  actor,  and  so  to  imply  dishonesty.     To  my  mind  he 
is  far  more  honest  than  the  doctor  who  won't  take  the  trouble  to 
attend,  but  who  will  take  his  fee  without  having  earned  it  by  his 
attention.     There  are  some  physicians   of  such   a  retiring   and 
modest  demeanour  that  they  shuffle  into  a  room,  and,  after  seeing 
their  patient,  give  such  a  hesitating  opinion  that  nobody  can  make 
head  or  tail  of  it,  and  then  shuffle  out  of  the  house ;  yet  with  all 
this  they  may  know  their  work  well,  have  worked  Hke  slaves  at 
their  hospitals,  and  perhaps  be  great  authorities  on  pathology. 
They  are  men  of  science  and  not  men  of  the  world.     Now  a 
successful  physician  must  be  a  man  of  the  world,  and  uncon- 
sciously he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  people  he  is  dealing  with. 
He  should  in  a  certain  sense  understand  men  as  well  as  he  does 
disease,  and  you  will  find  that  the  successful  man  generally  does. 
The  best  of  us,  however,  sometimes  makes  a  mistake ;  and  I  once 
took  a  friend  of  mine — a  nice,  little,  modest,  unassuming  man — ^to 
see  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  physicians.    After  examining 
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him  very  carefully,  and  finding  that  a  rather  alarming  symptom 
was  dependent  on  nothing  serious,  and  being,  I  suppose,  in  a 
more  than  usually  oracular  mood,  he  dismissed  him  with  an 
epigram  and  some  sententious  remarks  about  the  vegetarian  diet 
of  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  Now  it  so  happened  that  my  little 
friend  was  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and  on  coming  away  from 
the  house  he  observed  to  me  that  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
doctor.  '  He  took  me  for  a  fool,'  he  said,  ^  and  I  don't  think  miich 
of  a  man  who  makes  that  mistake.'  It  was  unlucky,  for  as  a  rule 
few  people  could  take  the  measure  of  men  better  than  our 
oreusular  friend. 

Think  over  this  letter  and  the  last  one,  my  dear  boy.  Then 
take  a  stroll  through  the  streets  around  Cavendish  Square,  and 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  read  on  the  brass  plates  the  names  of 
many  physicians  whom  the  public  has  never  heard  of  and  probably 
never  will  hear  of. 

Adieu! 


LETTER    III. 

THE   SURGEON. 

My  dear  Son, — I  saw yesterday,  who  left  you,  he  tells  me, 

last  week,  and  I  gather  from  what  he  says  that  the  eflFect  of  my 
last  two  letters  to  you  on  the  province  of  the  physician  has  been 
to  decide  you  not  to  adopt  that  branch  of  your  profession.  You 
say  the  reason  which  has  influenced  you  in  coming  to  this 
determination  is  that  you  do  not  consider  yourself  provided  with 
the  several  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  insure  your  success. 
I  dare  say  you  are  right,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  was  right  not  to 
minimise  them  in  any  way,  but  to  lay  the  whole  case  clearly 
before  you.  What  do  you  say  to  general  surgery  ?  or,  rather. 
What  will  you  think  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say 

about  it  ? 

If  you  have  any  idea  of  this,  the  sooner  you  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  better,  for 
no  hospital  appointment  of  any  sort  will  be  open  to  you  till  this 
is  done.  It  is  the  most  severe  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
fair  and  satisfactory  of  any  non-competitive  examination  in  the 
country.  No  one  can  pass  it  without  a  very  complete  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  and  as  good  a  knowledge  of  surgery  as  can  be  acquired 
considering  the  age  of  the  candidates. 
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In  short,  although  I  myself  have,  in  addition  to  this,  passed  a 
great  many  examinations  at  the  University,  I  consider  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  far  and  away  the  best  degree 
worth  having.  Without  saying  any  more  as  to  your  hospital 
work,  I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  have  cre- 
ditably filled  all  the  minor  offices  at  the  hospital,  and  are  on  the 
surgical  staff.  I  know  you  can  use  your  hands  pretty  well,  as  you 
draw  accurately  and  are  such  a  good  carpenter.  I  am  so  glad  you 
took  to  that  when  you  were  a  boy ;  it  will  be  a  real  help  to  you. 
So  now  you  will  only  want  practice  to  operate  well,  and  you  will 
get  plenty  of  that  at  St.  Barnabas.  By  the  bye,  it  is  a  good  thing 
I  sent  you  there  instead  of  to  any  other  hospital,  for  there  are 
many  more  things  besides  manual  dexterity  and  a  knowledge  of 
disease  that  are  wanted  to  get  you  into  the  first  flight  of  surgeons. 
Now  St.  Barnabas  is  the  home  of  oratory.  I  suppose  Magnet's 
influence  for  so  many  years  has  brought  this  about.  He  certainly 
is  a  beautiful  speaker  and  a  charming  writer :  probably  the  most 
felicitous  speaker  on  a  great  occasion  that  we  have  in  London, 
and  to  give  an  address  he  is  quite  undefeated.  I  recollect  hearing 
him  deliver  an  oration  which  lasted  exactly  one  hour,  and  it  was 
the  best  thing  I  ever  heard.  It  left  the  impression  that  it  was 
absolutely  spontaneous  (which  of  course  it  was  not,  for  it  must 
have  been  written  with  infinite  care  after  being  thought  out  for 
months,  and  then  committed  to  memory).  It  was  written  in 
pure,  good,  classical  English,  such  as  has  not  been  beaten  since 
the  time  of  Addison.  You  know  I  am  a  voracious  reader  of 
English  of  all  sorts,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  hearing  the  best 
speakers,  so  you  may  take  my  opinion  on  this  matter  as  not  being 
in  any  sense  exaggerated.  *  But  why  all  this  talk  about  oratory  ?  * 
you  may  say ;  '  I  am  not  going  to  be  an  orator ;  deeds,  not  words, 
will  occupy  my  life.'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  boy ;  your  deeds 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  words,  or  rather  you  will  require 
to  use  a  good  many  words  before  your  deeds  are  in  request 
by  the  public.  You  will  have  to  teach  the  students  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  give  lectures  on  many  subjects.  Remember  this, 
those  whom  you  teach  and  address,  and  to  whom  you  lecture,  will 
make  or  mar  your  reputation,  and  very  properly  so.  You  will 
also  read  papers  at  the  various  medical  societies,  and  you  will  have 
to  speak  there  constantly,  to  maintain  your  views,  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions ;  so  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  talking,  and 
talking,  too,  before  an  audience  that  knows  all  about  the  subject, 
and  that  is  terribly  critical.     An  audience,  moreover,  that  will 
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very  plainly  let  you  know  if  you  display  any  ignorance,  or  fall  into 
any  errors  in  your  facts  or  conclusions.  So  you  must  learn  to 
speak  with  ease,  in  well-chosen  language,  upon  any  subject  which 
you  understand  thoroughly.  In  acquiring  this  useful  accomplish- 
inent — and  you  will  have  constant  opportunities  of  doing  this — 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  fall  into  the  fatal  habit  of  speaking  for  the 
sake  of  speaking,  unless  you  have  something  useful  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion.  I  have  known  many  young  men,  and  old  ones 
too,  commit' this  mistake,. and  so  be  re^eurded  as  bores,  and  not 
given  the  credit  when  they  really  did  know  something  about  what 
they  were  talking  ;  others  I  have  seen  whom  I  have  known  to  be 
very  fair  surgeons  in  practice,  but  who,  when  they  got  on  their 
legs,  hummed,  and  hahed,  and  hesitated,  and  floundered  along  till 
they  were  certainly  not  understandable,  and  barely  articulate. 
They  would  have  disgraced  not  only  the  Union  at  Cambridge,  but 
a  debating  society  at  Eton. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  fear  of  you  making  such  an  exhibition  of 
yourself  as  this  at  any  society,  or  even  a  hospital  dinner,  at  which 
latter  friendly  gathering  I  have  witnessed  an  apparently  intelli- 
gent man  spend  ten  minutes  in  explaining  how  difficult  he  found 
it  to  say  a  few  appropriate  words  that  ought  to  occupy  about  five 
minutes — ^at  St.  Barnabas,  however,  the  members  of  the  staff 
take  an  especial  pride  in  being  able  to  speak  well.  As  I  said 
before,  they  follow  the  lead  of  Magnet.  His  clinical  lectures  were 
models  of  excellency,  and  the  language  in  which  he  expresses  his 
opinions  to  the  friends  of  a  patient  at  a  consultation  might  almost 
(but  this  is,  of  course,  impossible)  have  been  carefully  prei)ared, 
such  well-chosen  expressions  does  he  employ.  So  cultivate  the 
art  of  speaking  before  all  sorts  of  audiences  until  you  can  speak 
with  ease  to  yourself,  and  without  affectation  or  tricks  of  manner 
and  gesture.  Learn  to  express  your  opinion  in  appropriate 
language.  You  must  also  acquire  the  art  of  writing  with  facility. 
This  you  can  only  do  by  constant  practice.  You  must  be  a  great 
reader  of  the  best  English  authors.  You  will  find  this  most 
necessary,  for  no  man  can  write  well  who  has  not  read  much,  A 
well-read  man  adopts  quite  unconsciously  to  himself  a  good  style, 
and  at  once  detects  and  corrects  imperfections  on  reading  his 
manuscript  over  before  it  goes  to  press. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  charmingly  written  articles  and 
books  on  surgical  matters,  but  I  have  also  for  my  sins  waded 
through  some  others  that  have  positively  made  me  shudder.  For 
lumbering,  blundering  sentencep ;  fpr  hideous  grammatical  errors ; 
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for  long  paragraphs  whose  construction  makes  one  almost  giddy ; 
for  the  jumbling  together  of  a  number  of  Latinised  words  and  a 
complete  absence  of  pure  English,  commend  me  to  the  effusions 
of  an  illiterate  surgeon. 

Until,  then,  you  can  write  decently,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  your 
anxious  father,  let  nothing  induce  you  to  go  into  print,  for  the 
reading  of  your  literary  efforts  might  seriously  affect  my  health 
and  spirits,  and  this,  I  am  sure,  would  be  a  real  grief  to  you. 
But,  seriously,  what  I  am  telling  you  on  the  subjects  of  speaking 
and  writing  is  very  true,  and  you  will  find  out  by-and-by  what 
an  important  influence  these  matters  have  upon  your  career.  If 
you  are  a  good  surgeon  to  start  with,  you  may  almost  talk  and 
write  yourself  into  either  fame  or  oblivion. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  a  surgeon  must  possess  what  is 
spoken  of  as  an  extraordinary  good  nerve,  and  you  may  perhaps 
doubt  if  you  possess  this.     At  the  same  time,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  a  surgeon  the  coolness  and  calmness 
which  is  so  admirable  and  necessary  in  an  operation  does  not 
imply  the  possession  of  any  remarkable  personal  quality,  but  it  is 
the  simple  result  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing. 
It  is  rather  the  natural  outcome  of  his  accurate  familiarity  with 
anatomy,  and  his  daily  habit.     A  trooper  would  require  a  very 
fine  nerve  to  go  to  a  masthead,  or  a  sailor  to  ride  an  unmanageable 
horse  across  a  country,  but  a  sailor's  confidence  aloft  is  due  more  to 
a  matter  of  habit  than  to  any  particular  amount  of  courage.     In 
saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  calmness  of  the  surgeon 
in  the  face  of  diifficulties,  but  I  may  tell  you  quite  plainly  that  if 
you  haven't  enough  courage  to  be  a  surgeon  I  should  be  very 
much  ashamed  of  you,  and  you  would  turn  out  to  be  a  very  poor 
creature  whatever  occupation  you  might  follow.     Still  this  fact 
remains ;  and  you  may  perhaps  be  interested  to  hear  that  I,  who 
have  known  many  good  surgeons,  have  never  seen  one  who  has 
not  possessed  a  very  fine  courage.     In  short,  a  very  good  surgeon 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  when  I  see  (as  I 
do  see)  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  modem  surgery,  I  am 
very  proud  of  belonging  to  a  profession  which  has  made  life  so 
much  more  endurable  and  prolonged  to  the  human  race.     So, 
possibly,  the  great  fascination  which  surgery  no  doubt  possesses  to 
many  appeals  more  strongly  to  men  of  courage  and  determination 
than  to  those  persons  of  more  weakly  constituted  minds,  or  to 
those  who  are  less  vertebrate  altogether. 

You  now,  I  hope,  know  something  more  than  you  did  of  what 
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is  wanted  to  make  a  great  surgeon ;  and  if  you  ever  hear  it  said 
of  one  that  he  owes  his  success  to  social  influence  or  to  the  help 
of  influential  people,  you  may  rely  upon  it  (whoever  says  it) 
that  it  is  utter  rubbish.  No  man  can  possibly  become  great  as  a 
surgeon  except  from  having  thoroughly  deserved  it,  and  a  good 
many  deserve  it  who  only  partially  succeed.  You  may  perhaps 
some  day  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  a  prince  or  some 
other  illustrious  personage,  when  he  is  on  an  operating-table,  is 
uncommonly  like  a  peasant,  and,  thank  Grod !  they  both  get  the 
same  excellent  surgery  in  this  our  beloved  country.     Adieu ! 


(To  be  continued,) 
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A  Winter  at  Davos. 


*  /^AIRO  for  the  winter.     Indispensable,  my  dear  sir/  said  one 
\J     doctor — I  beg  his  pardon — medical  man. 

*  Much  too  dusty/  said  another.     *  You  may  take  it  from  me 
as  a  fact  that  South  California  is  the  only  place  for  you.* 

Who  shall  decide,  &c.  ?     Arbitration  seemed  the  only  way  out 
of  it,  ani  the  names  of  three  eminent  physicians  were  submitted 
to  us,  in  any  of  whom  we  might  place  implicit  confidence.     One 
we  rejected  forthwith,  as  we  knew  he  had  a  '  fad '  for  Davos,  and 
we  had  no  intention  of  going  in  search  of  cold.     Quite  enough  of 
that  at  home.     As  another  was  in  Scotland  we  were  spared  the 
agonising  doubt  which  always  attends  on  selection,   and    with 
visions  of  palm  trees  and  coral  reefs  dancing  before  our  eyes  we 
gaily  sought  coimsel  of  our  remaining  oracle.     The  interview  was 
long,  sundry  tunes  were  played  with  divers  hammers  on  our  lungs, 
heait,  liver,  and  other  organs ;  we  were  called  on  to  count  till  we 
seemed  in  danger  of  brain  fever,  and  the  history  of  ourselves  and 
our  ancestors  so  far  as  we  could  recall  it  was  recorded  at  length. 
The  verdict  was  sharp,  short,  and  decisive :  *  Davos,  St.  Moritz,  or 
Maloia.     Mind  you  sleep  with  your  window  open,  and  don't  come 
back  till  May.'     In  vain  we  pleaded  constitutional  inability  to 
stand  cold,  in  vain  we  hinted  at  mythical  friends  in  the  Riviera, 
for  whose  health  our  presence  was  essential.     The  oracle  remained 
firm,  and  we  shook  the  dust  off  our  feet  and  departed  sorrowing 
but  resigned.     Maloia,  we  soon  found,  after  a  brief  and  uneventful 
career  as  a  health  resort  had  thrown  up  the  sponge.     It  remained, 
therefore,  to  decide  between  the  other  two.     We  had  no  material 
whatever  to  go  on.     We  had  no  notion  as  to  the  geographical 
position  of  either  beyond  a  vague  belief  that  they  were  both  in 
the  Engadine,  and  a  still  vaguer  notion  as  to  what  or  where  the 
Engadine  is.     *  Heads,  St.  Moritz,'  *  Tails,  Davos,'  was  the  only 
solution  that  presented  itself  to  us,  when  in  the  nick  of  time  we 
encountered  some  relatives  who  had  wintered  at  the  latter  two 
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years  previously.  Their  glowing  description  (even  deducting  the 
customary  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  travellers'  tales)  quite  decided 
lis — '  Davos  it  is,  Captain.' 

A  nightmare  journey  through  the  dullest  part  of  France ;  wild 
memories  of  a  hurried  meal  somewhere ;  of  a  nasal  voice  snorting 
*  d  vaitwre ' '  in  our  distracted  ear ;  of  being  ejected  from  our 
uneasy  couch  at  2  a.m.  on  arrival  at  the  Swiss  frontier  (this  not 
in  the  official  programme — a  temporary  precaution  by  reason  of 
cholera);  a  dishevelled  breakfast  at  Basle;  a  crawl  along  Hhe 
margin  of  fair  Zurich's  wa^a-a-ters  Lur-li-e-tee '  (chorus  very 
fisunt),  and  then  we  are  turned  out  at  apparently  the  end  of  the 
world,  just  five-and-twenty  hours  on  the  road,  and  yet  five  more 
to  endure.  Here  we  enter  the  mountain  train,  take  a  tender 
fieurewell  of  civilisation,  and  creep  up  and  up  like  ants  amidst  a 
succession  of  glorious  views  which  only  have  the  effect  of  finally 
knocking  our  wearied  brains  out  of  time,  until  the  shades  of 
evening  find  us  landed  at  our  destination. 

A  long  narrow  valley,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  sheltered  from 
most  of  the  winds  of  heaven  by  peaks  and  mountidns  of  divers 
elevations,  pine-clad  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  summits, 
with  houses  and  chalets  dotted  on  its  surface,  a  valley  the  beauty 
of  which  with  its  bold  outlines  would  make  the  fortune  of  any 
English  county,  but  which  somehow  in  Switzerland  looks  what 
Artemus  Ward  used  to  call '  omary.'  The  Alpine  standard  of 
beauty  is  so  high  that  a  spot  like  this  is  only  too  apt  to  be 
contemptuously  overlooked. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  stranger  in  Davos,  and  strikes 
him  unpleasantly,  is  the  bells.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  must  certainly 
have  resided  here  when  he  was  maturing  his  masterly  study  of 
Mathias.  His  conception  of  the  part — the  storm-tossed,  fury- 
driven  wretch,  maddened  by  that  everlasting  *  jangling,'  is,  as  we 
have  always  thought,  and  as  we  now  know  by  bitter  experience, 
infinitely  truer  to  life  than  Coquelin's  rendering — ^the  *  smug  cit ' 
who  only  seems  to  feel  a  half-comic  sort  of  tickling  in  his  ear. 
If  Mathias  were  here,  two  days  would  finish  him.  Not  only  does 
every  cow,  goat,  and  sheep  wear  his  bell,  but  when  they  are  all 
shut  tip  for  the  winter,  and  we  hope  for  a  little  rest,  then  comes 
the  infernal,  eternal  din  from  every  cart,  carriage,  sleigh,  onmibus, 
and  every  other  kind  of  vehicle  which  ply  for  hire  or  otherwise. 
No  doubt  they  become  a  necessity  pn  the  silent  highways  as  winter 
progresses,  but  that  does  not  render  them  one  bit  more  palatable. 
Our  early  climatic  experiences  were  decidedly  unfavourable ; 
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sleet,  rain,  heavy  snow,  and  very  little  snn  characterised  the  latter 
half  of  October,  but  November  made  fall  and  ample  amends.  We 
had  often  heard  of  the  glories  and  beauties  of  a  cold,  still,  dry 
climate,  but  we  never  believed  the  reports,  and  oertainlj  never 
thought  that  we  should  be  called  on  to  experience  them.  And  here 
we  were  not  only  experiencing  but  actually  revelling  in  them! 
A  reference  to  our  diary  shows  a  continual  succession  of  such 
epithets  as  'Beautiful,'  ^Perfect,'  ^Heavenly,'  and  'Cloudless;' 
and  when  the  day  bore  this  last  description  you  bet  it  was  cloud- 
less ;  not  the  sickly  sort  of  blue  we  may  expect  in  England,  but  a 
real  rightdown  Italian  sky,  against  which  the  snow  peaks  stood 
out  in  grand  relief.  December  followed  suit,  and  it  was  not  till 
January  was  well  advanced  that  we  really  began  to  get  what  may 
be  termed  our  normal  allowance  of  snow.  But  to  return  to  No- 
vember, that  month  which  most  of  us  would  like  to  see  entirely 
blotted  out  of  the  calendar.  Our  orders  were  to  live  out  of  doors 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  take  no  medicine,  simply  trust  to  the 
marvellous  pure  dry  air  to  starve  out  the  malingering  microbe — 
and  we  carried  out  these  instructions  implicitly.  Skating  as  yet 
was  not,  and  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  us  from  the  aimless  con- 
stitutionals which  were  ordained  as  our  daily  task  ;  but  these  were 
quite  made  up  for  by  the  exalting  feeling  that  while  our  nearest, 
and  dearest  were  shivering  and  shrivelling  at  home,  we  were  re- 
clining on  balconies  in  easy  chairs  simply  roasting  for  hoar  after 
hour  in  the  most  genial  of  suns.  From  that  time  on  the  weather 
behaved  in  the  most  gentlemanly  fiishion — no  jumping  up  and 
down,  but  a  steady  decline  and  fall  of  the  thermometer,  so  as  to 
gradually  acclimatise  us  till  the  old  year  was  out.  ^  And  then/ 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  says  in  ^  The  Magistrate,'  ^  the  fan  began.* 
New  Year's  Day  found  everything  in  our  bedrooms,  even  unto  the 
humble  toothbrush,  frozen  like  the  proverbial  brick,  and  for 
nearly  three  weeks  zero,  and  something  more,  was  the  order  of 
our  nights,  our  maximum  being  48  degrees  of  frost.  This 
intense  cold,  though  not  appreciated  by  the  sound,  was  a  godsend 
to  many,  if  not  to  most  of  the  invalids,  as  it  penetrated  into  our 
interiors  and  dried  us  up  like  chips.  It  was  only  bearable  by 
reason  of  the  utter  absence  of  wind,  which  is  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  Davos.  Not  that  it  cannot  blow  if  it  chooses 
(and  when  it  does,  ^  odds  blinks,  and  blizzards,'  as  Mr.  Acres  would 
say  were  he  in  the  flesh),  but  for  some  occult  and  most  merciful 
reason  the  north  wind  does  not  find  out  that  particular  crack  in 
the  mountains  through  which  Davos  is  vulnerable  more  than  once 
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or  twice  in  a  season.  There  certainly  is  a  valley  wind,  or  rather 
current  of  air,  which  often  asserts  itself  at  midday  in  a  mysterious 
sort  of  way,  blowing  from  no  one  knows  exactly  where,  and  blow- 
ing itself  out  in  a  very  short  time  no  one  knows  exactly  how.  It 
is  not  precisely  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is  just  sufficient 
to  make  you  thoroughly  appreciate  the  marvellous  still  cahn  which 
is  the  leading  feature  and  chief  charm  of  the  place.  There  are 
also  periodical  visitations  of  the  mild  enervating  gentle  fokn  wind 
which,  coming  zephyrlike  from  the  south,  brings  death  and 
disease  and  all  sorts  of  gruesome  consequences  in  its  train,  if 
rumour  may  be  credited.  Personally  speaking,  we  enjoyed  it  on 
the  whole,  and  careful  enquiry  failed  in  tracing  any  fatal  or  evil 
effects  beyond  perhaps  a  mild  fit  of  the  *  blues '  to  this  much- 
slandered  visitor.  The  snow,  which  generally  averages  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  in  the  preceding  winter  attained  a  '  record '  of 
thirteen  feet,  came  down  but  sparingly  till  the  new  year  was  well 
advanced,  barely  enough  for  toboganning  purposes. 

The  town  or  district  of  Davos  is  divided  into  the  two  parishes  of 
Davos  Platz  and  Davos  Dorfli,  of  which  Platz  is  the  grander  and  the 
more  haughty,  but  Dorfli  gets  the  most  sun  and  fresh  air.  They  are 
about  a  mile  apart,  and  in  Platz  are  congregated  all  the  shops  and 
most  of  the  hotels,  foreign  and  English.  In  fact,  Platz  is  the  re- 
sort of  fashion  at  present,  but  how  long  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
will  depend  on  its  ability  to  consume  its  own  smoke,  which  at 
present  is  apt  to  hang  over  it  like  a  pall,  and  naturally  grows 
with  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  history  of  that  growth  has 
often  been  told  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  started 
in  business  as  a  health  resort  in  1862,  and  practically  has  never 
looked  back.  In  January  of  this  present  year  of  grace  the  num- 
ber of  *  kurguests '  (the  name  bestowed  on  visitors  for  some  myste- 
rious reason  ;  at  first  sight  it  does  not  appear  complimentary,  but 
no  offence  is  intended)  was  about  1,800,  towards  which  total 
England  contributed  480 ;  Germany  topped  us  by  160,  and  the 
balance  was  composed  of  Swiss,  French,  Americans,  and,  for  aught 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  *  the  dwellers  about  CJyrene.'  This  in- 
cluded the  Christmas  visitors,  of  whom  a  goodly  number  came 
from  the  shores  of  Albion  in  search  of  sunshine  and  skating,  and 
included  among  these  were  many  clergymen,  all  good  fellows,  and 
all  adepts  on  the  ice,  being  worthily  led  in  that  respect  by  his 
reverence  the  Chaplain  of  Davos.  Why  is  it,  we  may  ask  in 
parenthesis,  that  skating  is  the  only  winter  sport  that  is  not  prac- 
tically tabooed  to  our  spiritual  advisers  ?    True,  they  may  hunt 
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and  shoot  if  they  are  sufficiently  strong-minded  and  independent 
to  do  so,  bat  they  sadly  jeopardise  their  reputations  thereby,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  ^  talked  about.'  We  can  only  aurmise  that, 
if  skating  lasted  as  long  in  England  as  it  does  in  the  Ghrisons,  the 
unfortunate  parson  would  be  debarred  by  the  voice  of  pnblic 
opinion  from  taking  his  share  even  of  that  pastime. 

The  skating-rink  is  of  ample  dimensions,  and  flooded  as  occa- 
sion requires,  but  as  yet  either  the  means  provided  for  flooding  are 
inadequate,  or  the  process,  where  so  large  an  area  is  concerned,  is 
imperfectly  understood.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  we  were 
not  infrequently  called  on  to  struggle  over  hillocks  and  mountains 
of  ice,  varied  with  ruts  and  holes  (the  former  caused  by  the  water 
freezing  in  layers  during  the  process  of  flooding,  and  the  latter 
resulting  apparently  from  the  peculiar  brittleness  of  the  ice,  which 
is  produced  by  intense  cold) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  had  not  much 
ground  for  complaint,  and  under  all  our  criticisms  there  Inrked 
the  secret  feeling,  '  If  we  could  only  get  as  good  a*  bit  of  ice  as 
this  in  England,  we  should  think  ourselves  jolly  lucky.'  One  por- 
tion is  roped  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  Skating  Club,  whereon 
untiring  aspirants  twiddle  round  all  day,  in  endless  eflforts  to 
execute  '  Threes,' '  Endless  Qs,'  and  suchlike  mystic  evolutions,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  sometimes  varying  the  occupation  by 
indulging  in  a  combined  figure  which  recalls  irresistibly  the  dance 
at  which  Alice  and  the  Mock  Turtle  assisted  under  the  Crryphon's 
directions.  At  the  further  end  of  the  rink  another  roped  space 
is  sacred  to  the  votaries  of  the  '  roaring  game '  of  curling. 

The  alternative  to  skating,  as  regards  outdoor  sports,  is  tobog- 
ganing, for  mountain  climbing,  which  is  strongly  recommended 
by  the  faculty  as  the  patient  gains  strength,  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable  when  the  snow  really  asserts  itself.  An  exception  must  be 
made  as  regards  the  Schatz  Alp,  an  eminence  of  a  thousand  feet, 
skilfully  laid  out  with  zigzag  paths  and  tempting  seats,  and  care- 
fully kept  clear  of  snow  for  the  invalids'  benefit ;  but  this  ascent 
must  rather  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ^  the  daily 
round,  the  common  task,'  than  as  a  claimant  to  the  dignity  of  an 
outdoor  pastime. 

Tobogganing  is  undoubtedly,  to  our  mind,  the  king  of  sports  in 
the  Grrisons.  The  exhilarating  sensation  produced  by  flying  through 
this  keen  air  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  causes  it  to 
rank,  we  think  {sed  longo  intervallo),  next  to  riding  across  country. 
We  may,  perhaps,  compare  it  to  riding  a  drag  with,  as  Mr.  Jorrocks 
would  say,'  *  only  five  per  cent,  of  its  danger.'    This  last  estimate 
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applies  to  the  greater  runs  of  Klosters  and  Clavadel,  which  cause 
Davos  to  rank  pre-eminent  as  the  tobogganist's  resort,  and  which 
are  simply  the  high  roads  leading  to  and  from  those  respective  locali- 
ties. The  more  ambitious  sportsman,  who  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  breaking  his  neck,  is  amply  catered  for  by  the  tobogganing 
committee,  who  construct  yearly,  for  his  especial  behoof,  with 
patient  labour  and  fiendish  ingenuity,  the  notable  Buol  Bun, 
which,  averaging  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  combines 
a  series  of  pitfalls  and  obstacles,  consisting  of  leaps  of  various 
dimensions,  bumps,  and  well-iced  banks,  ending  generally  with  a 
drop  into  the  road.  A  steady  persistence  in  this  run  generally 
enables  the  said  sportsman  to  attain,  if  not  the  summit  of  his 
desires,  something  very  like  it. 

The  two  forms  of  toboggan  in  common  use  are  the  *  Swiss ' 
and  the  recently  introduced  '  America.'  Of  these,  the  former  is 
naturally  the  native  machine,  and  is  used  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country,  either  for  tobogganing  purposes  or  for 
drawing  smdll  loads,  for  which  it  is  eminently  adapted,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  miniature  sledge.  It  is  also  extensively  patronised 
by  the  steady-going  portion  of  the  English  community,  who  prefer 
ease  and  safety  to  pace,  discomfort,  and  possible  peril. 

The  Swiss  is  ridden  in  a  sitting  posture — legs  straight  out  in 
front  of  you,  the  only  appliances  required  being  a  peg  in  each 
hand  with  a  spike  in  the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  propulsion  in 
case  the  snow  be  soft  and  the  run  consequently  slow,  or  a  screw 
(this  varies  according  to  taste)  to  facilitate  steerage  in  case  of  an 
awkward  turn  in  the  road.  The  *  America,'  which,  in  its  most 
advanced  form,  the  *  Spider ' ,  or  *  Skeleton,'  recently  introduced 
from  St.  Moritz,  simply  consists  of  a  plank  laid  on  spring  runners, 
is  ridden  head  foremost.  One  leg  is  kept  out  behind,  the  foot 
armed  with  a  formidable  iron  rake,  to  act  both  as  propeller  or 
brake  as  occasion  demands.  A  certain  amount  of  wriggling  of  the 
body  is  required,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  speed,  which  does 
not  add  to  the  elegance  of  the  performance.  In  fact,  the  position 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  doom  pronounced  on  the  serpent : 
*  On  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat ; '  and  the 
spectacle  presented  in  racing  by  these  worms  wriggling  down  a 
hill  in  Indian  file  is  unique,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  ^  have  the  legs '  of  the  old-fashioned  Swiss, 
and  as  pace  is  everything  nowadays,  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that 
they  wiU  supplant  the  latter  (even  the  native  children  are  riding 
head  foremost  now,  and  they  are  the  arbiters  of  the  future^ 
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destinies  of  the  neorld),  and  before  long  we  shall  be  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  men  and  women  {quod  Di  prohibeant)  alike  rushing 
headlong  down  the  snow  slopes. 

There  is  a  mode  of  riding  head  first  in  a  sitting  position  with 
one  leg  tucked  underneath  the  body  which  is  exceedingly  gFBceful 
in  effect,  and  may  be  said  to  very  nearly  approximate  to  the 
poetry  of  motion.  The  chief  exponents  of  this  art  are  two  Datch 
brethren,  and  grand  fellows  they  are ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
art  easy  of  acquirement,  and  the  great  majority,  blind  to  all  sense 
of  the  picturesque,  are  content  to  grovel. 

The  run  to  Klosters  on  a  fairly  ^  fast '  day,  whether  on  *  Swiss ' 
or  '  America,'  is  certainly  worth  living  for.  A  convenient  train 
conveys  you  in  twelve  minutes  to  Wolfgang,  the  starting-point- 
Taking  your  seat  on  your  toboggan,  you  commence  with  a  gradual 
descent,  the  pace  increasing  until  a  short  run  of  lightning  speed 
round  two  queerish  comers  brings  you  to  the  village  of  TArete, 
rather  over  a  mile  from  the  start.  Here  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  is  generally  inevitable,  but  as  the  scenery  all  the  way  down 
is  very  grand — snow  mountains  towering  above  you  while,  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipices  beneath,  a  brawling  glacier  stream  foams  and 
rushes,  and  by  its  very  velocity  bids  for  a  long  time  defiance  to 
the  all-conquering  frost — you  do  not  find  the  walk  at  all  tedious, 
and  after  passing  through  a  pine  forest  you  come  to  the  race- 
course, where  the  international  contests  are  decided.  This  is  the 
cream  of  the  run,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  with  the  ground 
in  your  favour  you  may  liope  to  accomplish  it  in  seven  minutes 
on  a  ^  Swiss,'  in  a  minute  or  so  less  on  an  ^  America.'  To  describe 
the  delights  of  this  run  is  a  task  entirely  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
prosaic  pen.  The  fresh  beauties  of  scenery  disclosed  by  each  turn 
of  the  road ;  the  great  Silvretta  glacier  gleaming  fea  above  on  the 
right ;  now  gliding  in  and  out  of  a  clump  of  pines ;  now  crossing 
a  mountain  torrent ;  here  shivering  as  you  skim  along  the  edge 
of  a  precipice ;  there  exulting  as  you  get  round  an  awkward  bend 
without  running  into  the  snowdrift  which  ever  besets  your  path, 
and,  finally,  the  view  of  the  village  of  Klosters  nestling  fiur  below 
at  one  moment,  and  the  next  brought  within  measurable  distance 
as  you  spin  round  the  last  two  &tal  comers.  However  cautious 
you  may  be  at  starting,  by  this  time  you  have  thrown  all  cares  to 
the  wind,  which  whistles  past  you,  and  if  you  are  a  novice  it  is 
'  a  thousand  to  nothing '  that  you  come  to  hopeless  grief  at  one 
or  other  of  them.  However,  as  this  involves  nothing  worse  than 
a  plunge  into  soft  snow,  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  you  have 
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the  option  either  of  joining  the  band  of  enthusiasts  who  plod  up 
again  for  another  run  down,  dragging  their  machines  after  them, 
and  giving  the  ordinary  bystander  the  impression  that  they  are 
trying  to  qualify  for  a  Bath  chairman's  berth ;  or  of  taking  your 
seat  in  the  train  which  will  eventually,  after  an  hour's  journey, 
land  you  once  more  in  Davos.  The  trains  are  most  convenient, 
and  it  is  possible  to  go  down  after  breakfast  and  come  back  to 
lunch ;  to  go  after  lunch  and  return  for  tea,  or  to  enjoy  a  moon- 
light run,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  connoisseurs,  beats  all 
else ;  the  mysterious  sensation  of  flying  alone  through  the  still 
air,  through  the  pitch-dark  vistas  of  firs,  and  out  again  into  the 
glorious  moonlight  and  sparkling  snow,  constituting,  to  their 
minds,  the  very  apex  of  human  existence.  These  enthusiasts 
place  Klosters  and  *  fair  Melrose '  in  the  same  category ;  these, 
also,  the  never-failing  train  conveys  home  by  9.30  p.m. 

Therun  fromClavadel  is  very  good  when  Klosters  is  not  available. 
It  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  beautiftdly  wooded 
throughout.  We  shall  never  forget  our  first  experience  there,  when 
during  our  toilsome  ascent  (there  is  no  train  handy  here)  we 
heard  the  tinkle  of  a  little  bell,  and  presently  two  tiny  red-capped 
native  children  on  one  toboggan  came  shooting  out  of  the  forest 
towards  us.  The  Norse  tales,  in  which  our  childhood  delighted, 
flashed  back  on  us  at  the  sight  of  those  elves,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  our  life  we  were  able  to  comprehend  the  raxBiyti  d^^tre  of 
that  marvellous  richness  of  imagination  and  belief  in  the  super- 
natural which  seem  to  be  the  constant  characteristics  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  pine  forests. 

Clavadel  lies  three  good  miles  from  Davos,  and  you  finally 
leave  the  town  at  the  spot  where  the  hospital  stands  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  cemetery,  an  economical  but  not  altogether  a 
cheery  arrangement.  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  to  Clavadel 
and  other  resorts  of  the  tobogganist  is  by  *  tailing,'  which  being, 
so  far  as  we  know,  an  institution  peculiar  to  Davos,  may  merit 
description. 

When  the  late  Laureate,  in  ^Locksley  Hall,'  mentioned 
'  the  trailers  swinging  from  the  crag,'  he  must  undoubtedly  have 
had  a  tailing  party  in  view.  It  is  composed  of  a  sleigh  of  large 
or  small  dimensions,  drawn  by  one,  two,  or  four  horses,  to  which 
are  fastened  a  number  of  toboggans  according  to  taste.  They  are 
attached  behind  in  pairs,  and  vary  from  one  or  two  to  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  A  small  tailing  party — say  up  to  six  toboggans 
— ^is  by  no  means  unpleasant,  but  the  individual  who  would  of  firee 
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will  take  part  in  many  large  parties  of  this  description  deserves 
to  be  framed  and  glazed  and  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  long 
tail  sways  about  much  as  does  the  tail  of  a  kite ;  at  eveiy  bend  or 
comer  there  is  a  very  good  chance  of  an  npset  for  somebody, 
especially  for  those  at  the  far  end,  where  the  oscillation  is  apt  to 
be  most  violent,  and  if  you  do  upset  without  becoming  entangled 
in  your  toboggan,  and  in  consequence  dragged  for  sundry  yards 
before  the  driver  discovers  your  mishap,  you  may  be  aceonnted 
lucky. 

The  science  of  tobogganing  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  all 
questions  connected  with  it  the  rule  of  thumb  still  predominates. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  seem  to  have  devoted  years  of 
their  life  to  a  patient  study  of  the  art,  and  yet  to  have  arrived  at 
little  or  no  conclusion.  There  is  no  rule  whereby  you  can  deter- 
mine, on  the  view,  the  goodness  or  badness  of  any  specific  toboggan. 
You  can  only  decide  by  means  of  actual  trial.  Again,  experts  are 
entirely  at  variance  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  a  light  machine 
is  superior  to  a  heavy  one,  and  vice  veraA.  The  respective  parts 
played  in  the  performance  by  weight,  balance,  and  nerve  are  as 
yet  unallotted,  though  undoubtedly,  on  the  steeple-chasing  runs, 
nerve  counts  for  a  good  deal.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  balance  and  a  knowledge  how  to  distribute  your  weight 
evenly  (an  unconscious  knowledge,  for  we  never  met  anyone  who 
could  explain  the  method)  are  the  most  vital  points.  As  to 
weight,  light  and  heavy  people  seem  to  go  equally  well,  but 
probably,  where  two  people  are  evenly  matched,  and  are  both 
experts,  the  heavier  would  get  the  pull. 

The  course  on  the  high-road  '  runs,'  as  the  toboggan  handi- 
cappers  can  testify,  seldom  seems  alike  for  two  consecutive  days, 
and  varies  in  pace  continually  in  sympathy  with  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  in  proportion  as  the  general  traffic  along  the  roads 
is  heavy  or  otherwise.  The  artificial  courses,  which  are  carefully 
watered  daily,  as  occasion  requires,  are  simply  a  sheet  of  ice,  and 
do  not  vary  so  much  as  the  snow  runs  in  point  of  pace.  On  these  a 
brake  is  of  absolute  necessity,  and  woe  be  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
tries  to  dispense  with  it !  The  science  of  the  application  of  the 
brake  is  perhaps  the  only  royal  road  to  proficiency  on  an  ice  run. 

The  development  of  this  ancient  practice  into  what  may  be 
termed  a  national  sport  is  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds,  whose  premature  death  this  spring 
was  deeply  deplored  in  all  lands  where  the  English  tongue  is 
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spoken,  and  has  left  a  gap  in  the  Q^risons  which  will  not  easily  be 
filled.  This  gentleman,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  firiendly 
rivalry  between  natives  and  visitors,  instituted  international 
toboggan  races,  and  presented  a  challenge  cup,  which  was  supple- 
mented in  later  years  by  a  challenge  shield,  the  former  restricted 
to  strictly  Swiss  toboggans,  ridden  in  the  orthodox  manner,  the 
lattef  open  to  every  class  of  machine,  and  allowing  of  any  position 
which  may  commend  itself  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  propeller. 

The  native  chiffonnier,  who  explores  the  Klosters  road  after  the 
thaw  at  the  end  of  the  season,  must  frequently  be  rewarded  by  a 
rare  '  find,'  inasmuch  as  a  spill  usually  necessitates  a  scattering  of 
the  contents  of  pockets,  small  change  and  other  articles  of  value 
finding  as  lasting  a  winding-sheet  as  the  soldier  did  in  the  poem. 
A  curious  case  of  treasure  retrieved  occurred  last  winter.  A  com- 
petitor in  one  of  the  races,  while  proceeding  at  full  speed,  caught 
a  view  of  a  watch  lying  on  the  snow  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
On  arriving  at  the  finish  he  gave  information  which  led  to  its  re- 
covery, and  it  proved  to  be  the  property  of  a  lady  who  had  lost  it 
three  weeks  previously.  Without  doubt  it  had  lain  comfortably 
in  the  drift  until  it  was  turned  up  by  the  snow-plough,  when  the 
course  was  being  prepared  for  the  race  in  question. 

A  German  kurguest,  who  prided  himself  on  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  English,  once  remarked  that  *  We  are  come  here  for 
the  shedding  of  blood.'  In  spite  of  the  sinister  aspect  of  this  for- 
midable dictum,  which  has  become  a  *  household  word '  in  Davos, 
there  is  a  kindly  feeling  pervading  the  English  society  in  this 
valley  which  is  little  short  of  astonishing,  when  it  is  considered 
that  we  are  shut  up  here  for  six  months  without  anything  what- 
ever to  do.  There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  petty 
bickerings  in  the  hotels  as  the  winter  progresses,  but  in  respect  of 
these  a  laudable  esprit  de  corps  prevails,  and  a  determination  to 
'  wash  the  dirty  linen  at  home,'  and  the  public  peace  is  not  dis- 
turbed. There  is,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  gossip — ^that  is  inevitable — 
but  it  is  not  of  the  ill-natured  type,  and  the  lurid  light  of  a 
scandal  never  seems  to  cast  its  baleful  glare  on  this  peaceful  com- 
munity. As  for  the  political  and  religious  feuds  and  squabbles, 
which  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  to  be  the  only  things  which 
make  life  worth  living  in  the  provincial  towns  at  home,  they  are 
simply  conspicuous  at  Davos  by  their  non-existence.  Considering 
how  many  *  idle  hands '  there  are  about,  this  secluded  little  nook 
must  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  the  arch-enemy.     Each 
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hotel  has  its  '  Amusemeiit  Fund,'  raised  by  sabscriptions  among 
its  guests ;  and  this  fiind  is  administered  by  a  committee  which 
selects  the  form  of  entertainment,  and  issues  its  invitations  in  the 
most  hospitable  manner.  Balls,  concerts,  and  teas  form  the  chief 
staple  of  these  amusements,  and  they  have  the  particular  merit  of 
finishing  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
one  can  always  make  sure  of  getting  to  bed  soon  after  10  pjc, 
having  drunk  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs. 

In  addition  to  these  amusements  must  be  reckoned  the  many 
picnics  to  Klosters,  Glavadel,  and  Monstein,  all  which  resorts  are 
largely  patronised  by  the  tailing  parties  aforesaid.  These  are  the 
great  opportunities  for  the  amateur  photographer,  whose  name  is 
legion  here,  and  whose  records  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  innumerable  essays,  successfol  or 
otherwise  (especially  otherwise),  from  Kodak,  Eclipse,  and  every 
description  of  camera,  new  and  old.  The  novelty  of  an  al-fresco 
meal,  with  seven  or  eight  feet  of  snow  covering  the  ground,  and 
the  rays  of  an  almost  tropical  sun  pouring  down  from  above, 
while  a  magnificent  panorama  of  snow  peaks  delights  the  eye  on 
every  side,  is  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  one  to  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  relic  of  barbarism.  Just  as  the  instinct  of  catching 
his  prey  survives  in  man,  so  does  the  love  of  devouring  that  prey 
in  the  open  continue  to  distinguish  woman,  even  in  this  age 
of  refinement  and  extra  civilisation. 

But  although  the  delights  of  Davos  are  chiefly  of  a  physical  na- 
ture, and  this  of  necessity  inasmuch  as  an  out-of-door  life  is,  so  to 
speak,  '  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,'  still  the  intellect  finds 
employment,  and  is  especially  catered  for  by  the  Davos  Literary 
Society,  which  meets  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers 
on  abstruse  topics  or  for  the  discussion  of  burning  questions. 
Current  politics  and  theology  are  strictly  tabooed,  lest  the  peace 
of  this  abnormally  Happy  Valley  should  be  rudely  disturbed.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  former  class  of 
subjects  leads  to  a  certain  tameness  in  the  debates,  which  are  apt 
to  be  of  a  slightly  moribund  nature.  For  those,  and  I  fear  they 
are  in  the  majority,  who  prefer  a  more  stimulating  form  of 
intellectual  exercise,  the  drama  offers  abundant  satisfiEU^tion, 
there  being  no  lack  of  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  foot- 
lights. The  reading  section  of  the  public  are  amply  provided  with 
an  excellent  English  library,  the  shelves  of  which  are  annually 
recruited  by  donations ;  while  for  those  who  covet  literary  fame, 
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the  columns  of  the  Davos  Courier  are  open  weekly  throughout 
the  season. 

St.  Moritz,  which  is  about  a  day's  journey  from  Davos,  is 
reached  by  sleigh  (in  theory  the  most  delightful,  in  practice  the 
most  infernal,  mode  of  conveyance),  and  two  passes,  the  Julier 
and  the  Fluela,  are  available  throughout  the  winter,  whereof  the 
latter  most  commends  itself  to  the  more  sporting  section  of  the 
community  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  the  avalanches, 
the  inmieasurably  greater  possibilities  of  an  upset,  and  the 
ever-present  likelihood  of  being  snowed  up  en  route.  The 
journey  is  worth  accomplishing,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  in- 
specting the  Cresta  run,  which,  although  it  does  not  pretend  to 
compete  with  that  of  Klosters  in  point  of  length,  nevertheless, 
for  sublimity  of  conception,  audacity  of  execution,  and,  generally, 
from  the  breakneck  point  of  view,  far  overtops  anything  that 
Davos  has  yet  produced. 

The  mode  of  cure  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  English  and  foreign 
doctors  at  Davos  differs  considerably,  inasmuch  as  while  the 
Englishman  is,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  lead  an  active  existence,  the 
Teuton  spends  his  winter  lying  flat  on  his  back  in  the  open  air 
from  mom  till  dewy  eve,  ay,  and  fer  on  into  the  night,  piled  up 
with  rugs,  and  only  stirring  from  his  downy  nest  at  feeding  hours, 
which  recur  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  voracity  with  which 
he  consumes  his  meals  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  appetising 
powers  conferred  by  the  outer  air,  but  at  the  same  time  conveys 
the  disquieting  thought  that  his  lungs  are  being  cured  at  the 
expense  of  his  liver.  He  is  spared,  however,  the  temptation  to 
overdo  it  in  point  of  exercise,  which  is  the  '  rock  ahead '  against 
which  the  Briton  has  to  be  on  his  guard. 

A  charitable  society  exists  here,  supported  alike  by  English 
and  foreigners,  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  such  invalids  as 
are  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  lengthened  stay  which  is 
usually  necessary.  The  absolutely  destitute  are  not  considered 
proper  objects  of  relief,  and  it  is  a  moot  point,  in  respect  of  which 
the  most  experienced  opinions  seem  decidedly  to  be  ranked  on 
the  negative  side,  whether  the  very  poor  derive  any  greater  benefit 
from  Davos  than  they  would  from  Ventnor.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  do  not  take  kindly  as  a  rule  to  foreign  cookery 
and  foreign  manners  and  customs,  and  they  have  ftirther  a  sense 
of  isolation  from  their  '  pals '  which  gives  them  a  tendency  to 
mope,  and  thereby  retards  their  progress.     It  has  also  been  sug- 
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gested,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  the  change  which  Ventnor 
offers  to  the  artisan  in  point  of  air  and  diet  is  as  great  and,  there- 
fore, as  beneficial  as  that  which  Davos  can  give  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  better  air  and  food,  and,  of  coarse,  a  saving  is 
effected  of  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  by  the  long  railway 
journey  and  the  extra  clothing  which  the  rigours  of  an  Alpine 
winter  necessitate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  so-called  'working- 
classes,'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  black-coated  poor,  governesses, 
clerks  in  offices,  and  all  who  are  accustomed  to  greater  comforts 
than  the  very  poor  enjoy,  may  expect  to  derive  great  and  lasting 
benefit  from  a  visit  to  Davos,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  go 
before  the  disease  has  acquired  a  firm  hold  of  their  system.  The 
rule  of  the  society  is  that  a  case  should  be  self-supporting  for  three 
months,  which  means  an  outlay  of  at  the  very  least  450  francs  for 
maintenance,  in  addition  to  railway  and  other  expenses,  before 
they  will  grant  relief;  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  as  well  for  the 
applicant  to  come  provided  with  a  certificate  firom  some  leading 
London  physician  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  a  winter  at 
Davos  would  restore  the  invalid  to  perfect  health. 

Nothing,  it  is  certain,  humanly  speaking,  will  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  this  health  resort,  unless  it  be  the  overcrowding  before 
alluded  to  or  the  invention  of  a  new  cure.  The  Davos  natives 
have  already  had  a  scare  on  the  latter  point,  and  when  you  see 
one  of  the  hotel  proprietors  pacing  moodily  along  some  sunny 
morning,  looking  as  if  life  had  no  further  charm  for  him,  you  may 
lay  your  last  pair  of  boots  that  he  supped  off*  cold  pork  last  night 
and  has  been  dreaming  of  Dr.  Koch.  We  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  that  is  the  name  which  the  Davoser  mother  uses  to  terrify 
her  unruly  child,  and  that  the  worthy  doctor  is  the  general  bug- 
bear and  nightmare  of  all  who  live  and  thrive  out  of  the  visitors 
to  this  favoured  spot.  If  this  scheme,  or  anything  of  a  Uke 
nature,  is  ever  perfected,  it  will  be  a  case  of  Ichabod  with  Davos. 
Meanwhile,  faitea  le  jeu,  TnesaieurSj  though  I  am  bound  to  state 
that  the  stakes  are  by  no  means  high  as  yet.  In  fact,  it  is  as 
cheap  a  place  of  residence  for  visitors  as  one  could  hope  to  find  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  native  is  much  too  well  off  and 
independent  to  be  rapacious. 

At  length  the  winter  shows  signs  of  waning.  Constant  mid- 
day thaws  necessitate  the  closing  of  the  rink  in  the  early  days  of 
March;  tobogganing  is  only  practicable  in  early  morning  and 
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after  sniidown;  there  are  hard  frosts  nightly,  but  the  ever- 
increasing  power  of  the  sun  warns  invalids  and  robust  alike  to  be 
moving  before  the  roads  are  broken  up  and  the  accumulated 
litter  and  refuse  of  the  winter  unfreeze ;  the  snow  (now  reduced 
to  an  unimportant  layer  of  three  feet  or  so)  is  swept  from  the 
lawn-tennis  court,  and  tournaments  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
And  so  the  time  passes  not  unpleasantly  even  up  to  the  last  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

C.  W.  Kennedy. 


5^2 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


*  TITY  days  among  the  dead  are  past/  like  the  late  Mr.  Southey's. 
JjJL  I  know  not  how  or  why  it  is,  but  phantoms,  ghosts, 
wraiths,  seem  to  accnmulate  and  mark  me  for  their  own.  For 
example,  if  any  reader  of  this  page  chances  to  know  any  book  in 
which  the  following  story  is  printed,  he  will  much  oblige  me  by 
imparting  the  information.  For  the  truth  of  the  tale  I  do  not 
vouch ;  I  have  it  at  second  hand,  while  all  who  can  possibly  have 
seen  the  ghost  of  the  narrative  are  ghosts  themselves.  The  source 
of  the  legend  is  a  Bussian  gentleman  of  French  extraction,  M.  de 
Eibeaupierre.  He  told  the  tale  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  met  him  at  the  Bussian  Court  many  years  ago.  M.  de 
Bibeaupierre,  in  his  youth,  was  a  page  of  her  late  Imperial 
Majesty  Catherine  the  Great,  and  was  much  attached  to  his 
august  mistress.  The  Empress  died  in  1797.  Now,  either  in  her 
palace,  or  in  another  large  house  which  had  been  occasionally  used 
as  a  palace,  and  possessed  a  dais  and  throne-room  (for  here  my 
informants  differ),  the  phantasm  of  the  dead  Czarina,  in  full  im- 
perial costume,  was  wont  to  appear  visibly,  so  that  everyone  pre- 
sent saw  it,  and,  among  others,  M.  de  Bibeaupierre  was  wont  to 
regard  it  with  even  more  affection  than  awe.  But  the  Empress's 
son  and  successor,  the  Czar  Paul,  did  not  at  all  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  departed  majesty,  which,  perhaps,  is  only  natural ;  yet  his 
conduct  struck  M.  de  Eibeaupierre  as  highly  unnatural  and  offen- 
sive. The  Czar,  provoked  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  phantom, 
brought  a  company  of  his  Guards  into  the  hall  and  ordered  them 
to  fire  on  the  appearance.  '  A  soldier  only  has  his  orders.'  They 
did  fire,  and  the  apparition  returned  no  more.  This  is  obviously 
a  story  rather  picturesque  than  convincing,  but  my  desire  is  to 
leam  whether  it  occurs  in  any  book  of  memoirs  on  Court  gossip, 
or  whether  we  are  here  printing  for  the  first  time  such  a  curious 
legend.  M.  de  Bibeaupierre  must  have  been  about  eighty  years 
of  age  when  he  told  the  tale  to  my  informant. 
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The  following  story  is  less  well  vouclied  for,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  informant  had  it  at  first  hand,  or  whether  it  was  only 
part  of  Bussian  court  gossip.  When  Home  the  '  Medium '  was 
in  Bussia  (I  think  the  date  is  about  1857-1862)  he  was  holding  a 
BkLTice  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  a  few  members  of  his 
suite.  There  chanced  to  be  an  empty  chair  among  those  round 
the  table.  A  deep  silence  fell  on  the  company,  with  an  impression 
of  the  supernatural.  Home,  looking  at  the  empty  chair,  said  to 
the  Czar,  ^  Your  Majesty's  father  ? '  The  Czar  nodded  in  assent. 
Nobody  else  saw  any  figure  in  the  chair,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped.    These  two  are  very  distinguished  spectres,  or  agreeably 

striking  examples  of  what  * 

Muscovia  mendaz 
Aadet  in  historia. 

If  the  second  tale  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  one  may  conjecture 
that  the  Czar  was  hypnotised  by  the  adroit  American  thaumaturge. 

*     « 
« 

Some  months  ago,  in  editing  an  old  Scotch  book  of  diablerie, 
I  said  that,  among  stories  reported  to  myself  at  first  hand,  the 
cases  in  which  a  seeming  apparition  did  not  coincide  with  any 
death,  or  other  striking  circumstance,  were  far  more  numerous 
than  those  in  which  the  phantasm  had,  as  it  were,  an  excuse  for 
appearing.  This  was  certainly  my  impression  at  the  time  of 
writing,  but  I  have  since  made  up  a  little  census  of  the  ghostly 
legends  narrated  to  me  at  first  hand,  and  the  proportions  between 
orthodox  spectres  and  mere  empty,  uncalled-for  hallucinations 
turn  out  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  I  had  supposed.  The  more 
substantial  or  more  interesting  *  bogle '  has  the  better  of  the . 
statistics. 

Yet,  though  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  professors 
have  taken  up  the  subject  of  ghosts  with  admirable  seriousness, 
there  is  one  kind  of  ghost  to  which  they  do  scanty  justice. 
This  is  the  aimless  apparition  of  a  living  person.  As  far  as 
psychical  science  has  come  to  any  affirmative  conclusion  about 
spectres,  the  conclusion  is  that  one  mind  somehow  acts  upon 
another  mind,  so  that  the  mind  acted  upon  projects  an  hallucina- 
tion resembling  the  personal  appearance  of  the  agent.  As  in 
many  anecdotes  these  hallucinations  coincide  with  some  crisis  in 
the  agent's  career — he  is  dying,  or  in  danger,  or  is  late  for  dinner, 
or  has  missed  a  train — it  is  conjectured  that  these  experiences 
beget  a  *  psychical '  condition,  in  which  the  *  agent '  can  produce 
the  hallucination  in  the  '  percipient.'    But  as  it  is  admitted  that 

yoL.  xxn.  NO.  cxxxij.  q  q 
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a  sane  person  may  be  hallncinated,  may  be  enpAcsm&Mmi,  as  the 
Old  French  has  it,  when  there  is  no  coincidence  between  the 
apparition  and  any  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  owner  of  the  appari- 
tion, the  question  arises.  Are  the  halluoinationa  called  Vveridical' 
or  coincidental '  numerous  enough  to  require  any  explanation 
beyond  that  of  chance  coincidence?  *  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
thousand  sane  people  have  an  hallucination  representing  a  living 
person  in  the  course  of  a  year.  How  many  of  these  delusions 
coincide  with  the  death,  or  illness,  or  danger,  or  even  excitement, 
of  the  person  whose  appearance  seems  to  be  witnessed  ?  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  collect  statistics,  and  some  inquirers  have 
decided  that  the  proportion  of  '  coincidental  '  hallucinations  of 
veridical  '  wraiths '  or  '  fetches '  is  too  great  to  be  explained  by 
accident.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  will  follow  that,  under  certain 
circumstances  of  stress,  one  mind  can  influence  and  '  enphantasm ' 
another  mind.  The  extreme  Left  of  the  psychical  party  even 
believe  that  the  minds  of  the  dead  can  do  this ;  but  that  is  a 
question  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  here,  as  we  do  not 
know  what  events  may  be  occurring  to  a  dead  agent,  and  there- 
fore no  coincidence  can  be  traced. 

«     « 
« 

The  psychical  statisticians,  with  a  great  array  of  mathematical 
formulcB,  have  tried  to  show  that  chance  will  not  account  for  the 
apparitions  of  the  living  or  dying,  that  there  is  more  in  them 
than  fortuitous  occurrence.  But  though  the  statisticians  may 
have  collected  the  negative  instances  honestly  and  arrayed  their 
figures  correctly,  they  do  not  publish  the  details  of  anecdotes  in 
which  the  phantasm  is  aimless.  The  printed  tales  are  all 
coincidental :  the  aimless  appearances  are  mere  ciphers ;  hence 
they  do  not  strike  the  imagination  of  the  student,  and  they  fail 
to  be  appreciated  at  their  proper  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
worth  while  to  give  the  first-hand  stories  of  hallucinations  in  the 
sane  which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  casual  amateur. 
The  facts,  or  fiancies,  have  no  statistical  value,  but  they  naturally 
affect  the  amateur's  own  opinions  and  behaviour. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  cases  in  which  people  were  en- 
phantasmed  to  some  purpose. 

*     « 

« 

The  amateur  has  met  at  first  hand — 

Friends  who  have  seen,  but  not  recognised,  ghost  in  haunted 
house,  3. 
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Friend  who  has  seen  a  phantasm  of  a  person  who  had  been 
dead  for  a  fortnight,  1. 

Acquaintances  who  have  seen,  recognised,  and  followed  a 
phantasm  in  a  haunted  house,  2. 

Friend  who  has  heard  and  felt  but  not  seen  ditto,  he  not 
being  aware  of  the  hauntings,  1. 

Friend  who  has  seen,  in  company  with  another  person  (who 
thought  it  was  Hhe  horrors '),  a  common  churchyard  ghost,  1. 

Friend  who  saw  death-bed  wraith,  1. 

Distant  cousin  who  saw  an  apparition  at  the  moment  of  its 
owner's  death  at  a  great  distance,  1. 

Personal  experience  of  a  death-bed  wraith,  1.  (This  is 
dubious.) 

These  eleven  are  all  hallucinations  at  first  hand,  and  all  (if 
genuine)  were  respectable  instances  of  phantasms  with  some 
excuse  for  appearing.  Of  the  seers,  two  at  least  were  more  or 
less  *  sensitives,*  and  one  is  very  short-sighted. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  the  amateur  reckons — 

Personal  experience  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  an  hallucina- 
tion, 1. 

Friend  who  met  and  held  out  his  hand  to  an  hallucination  in 
the  open  air,  said  hallucination  then  vanishing  (both  were  per- 
sons of  eminence),  1. 

Friends  who  saw  and  spoke  to  hallucinations  of  persons  not 
present,  but  in  another  room  of  the  same  house,  2. 

Friend  whose  mother  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  entered  her 
room,  when  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  probably  playing  cricket, 
at  a  distance,  1. 

'  Borderland  case  : ' — 

Friend  sees  and  converses,  while  in  bed,  with  deceased 
relation,  who  predicts  friend's  death  (friend  does  not  die),  1. 

Acquaintance  sees  a  third  person,  who  is  not  really  present, 
in  company  with  two  other  embodied  friends  (nothing  happens 
to  owner  of  apparition),  1. 

Friend  sees  two  companions,  not  really  present,  who,  at  the 
moment,  have  been  upset  out  of  a  boat,  and  lost  their  hats  (the 
appearances  are  damp  and  hatless),  1. 


«     « 
* 


Here  are  eight  first-hand  cases  of  aimless  hallucinations,  but 
perhaps  the  last,  as  there  was  a  kind  of  coincidence,  should  be 
reckoned  in  the  former  list*    If  so,  we  have— 

QQ2 
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Interesting  haUucinations,  12. 

Aimless  and  non-veridical  haUucinations,  7. 

Taking  the  case  of  presentiments  or  premonitions,  the 
amateur  has  at  first  hand : — 

High-class  banshie,  1. 

Veridical  presentiments,  acted  on,  2. 

Non-veridical,  but  acted  on,  1. 

This  makes  the  veridical  or  coincidental  cases  fifteen ;  the 
aimless  cases,  eight. 

We  omit  a  case  in  which  an  acquaintance  saw  and  conversed 
with  a  dead  friend.  He  was  overheard  speaking  by  persons  in  the 
next  room ;  the  remarks  of  the  phantasm,  however,  were  inaudible. 
This  case,  therefore,  is  difficult  to  class  with  scientific  exactitude. 

On  these  personal  statistics,  the  chances  t)f  a  real  spectre, 
wraith,  banshie,  or  ghost,  against  an  aimless  hallucination,  are 
fifteen  to  eight,  or  nearly  two  to  one.  Discounting  the  churchyard 
ghost  and  a  dubious  death-bed  wraith,  the  odds  are  still  thirteen 
to  eight  on  an  orthodox  bogie  of  some  sort.  How  far  the  aim- 
less should  discredit,  as  merely  fortuitous,  the  more  striking 
examples,  is  a  question  for  the  student  of  public  form,  so  to  speak. 
In  any  such  calculation  it  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
people  may  either  forget  or  work  up  and  add  artistic  merit  to 
contradictory  instances,  to  aimless  hallucinations,  which  thus 
have  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  estimated  at  their  true  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ghost  has  many  enemies.  Many  people 
delight,  and  very  justifiably,  in  a  contradictory  instance.  Once 
more,  it  may  be  said  by  friends  of  the  ghost,  we  know  nothing  of 
psychical  conditions.  A  phantasm  apparently  aimless  may  be 
caused  by  some  obscure  motives  of  the  unconscious  self.  But 
this  is  hardly  the  kind  of  argument  on  which  a  judicious  advocate 
will  lay  stress.  The  sceptic  may  certainly  insist  that  aimless 
phantasms  should  have  a  fair  show,  and  be  reported  with  details 
as  full  as  if  they  were  '  veridical,' 


«     « 
* 


Among  my  more  or  less  striking  apparitions,  I  have  omitted 
perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all.  For  various  reasons  this  spectre's 
history  need  not  be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  in 
ancient  Highland  costume,  and  was  distinctly  seen  by  two  differ- 
ent persons  on  the  same  day,  indeed  at  an  interval  of  ten  minutes, 
in  the  same  place — e  very  remarkable  place,  with  a  remarkable 
tradition.     But  the  person  who  saw  him  first,  with  another,  was 
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present  when  the  second  *  percipient '  beheld  the  thing,  and  then 
neither  the  first  seer  nor  the  friend  who  had  joined  him  saw  any- 
thing out  of  the  common.  The  light  was  that  of  a  brilliant  noon- 
day. Now  here  the  psychical  philosopher  will  allege  that  the 
first  seer  had  a  chance  hallucination,  which  he  '  telepathically ' 
(and  onconscioasly)  transferred  to  the  second  seer,  but  not  to  the 
third  person.  Nobody  present  was  acquainted  with  the  legend  of 
the  place,  which  we  only  heard  of  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
whole  the  *  telepathic '  explanation  seems  rather  less  difficult  to 
swallow  than  the  ghost.  But  then  how  odd  that  the  chance 
hallucination  coincided  with  the  story  preserved  by  tradition! 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  said  tradition  is  current  in  other 
districts  as  well  as  in  that  where  the  little  adventure  happened. 
A  much  more  potent  spirit  was  he  who  did  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  father  of  James  Thomson  the  poet,  the  author  of 
The  Castle  of  Indolence.  In  Mr.  James  Thomson's  Life,  prefixed 
to  the  Perth  edition  of  The  Seasons  (1793),  we  are  merely  told 
that  Thomson  pire  '  died  suddenly.'  He  did,  indeed.  But  the 
Perth  biographer  does  not  mention  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson 
died  suddenly — while  exorcising  a  ghost !  That  is  the  fact,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  a  warning  to  psychical  researchers.  The  details 
of  this  melancholy  event  are  at  present  unknown  to  me,  but  if 
they  are  chronicled  in  the  registers  of  Ednam  Parish  I  hope 
to  recover  them  and  to  place  them  in  a  proper  light. 

«     « 
* 

Our  Whig  ancestors,  if  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
Whig  ancestors,  were  queer  people  in  1793.  I  lately  came  across 
a  tiny  quarto  of  1794,  containing  the  poems  of  Mr.  J.  Courtenay. 
This  gentleman  was  in  an  engineer  corps,  and  died  in  Calcutta  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  in  consequence  of  drinking  a  glass  of 
lemonade  after  a  dance.  He  survived  only  a  few  minutes  after 
imbibing  the  fatal  potion,  and,  in  spite  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
I  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  preferred  brandy  pawnee.  His  por- 
trait, engraved  after  Tonelli,  represents  a  young  man  of  wonderful 
good  looks.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  broken  to  his  father  by 
Mr.  Fox  himself,  for  the  Courtenays  were  Whigs,  The  bereaved 
parent,  himself  the  translator  of  Tyrtaeus  (he  dedicated  the 
Dorian  bard  to  the  officers  of  the  Highland  regiments),  published 
young  Mr.  Courtenay's  poems.  In  these  he  hails  the  benignant 
dawn  of  that  pleasing  popular  movement,  the  French  Revolution, 
especially  dwelling  on  the  social  career  of  festivity  now  open  to 
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emancipated  nuns,  and  congratulating  mankind  on  the  felicity  of 
life  devoid  of  kings,  nobles,  and  bishops.  But  Mr.  Courtenay's 
most  singular  piece  is  a  ^  College  Exercise '  on  Moses  and  the 
Burning  Bush,  nee  tamen  conaumebatur.  Mr.  Courtenay  treats 
this  topic  in  the  Voltairean  manner.  He  assumes  that  the  Hebrew 
legislator  was  beguiled  by  boys,  who  had  placed  a  candle  in  a 
hollowed  turnip.  That  fruit,  perhaps,  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
Desert,  nor  commonly  grown  on  Mount  Horeb,  about  the  period 
of  Meneptah.  The  poem  can  hardly  have  been  welcomed  by 
Cambridge  dons  as  a  '  College  Exercise ; '  probably  it  was  a  merely 
facetious  entertainment,  Uke  Thackeray's  'Timbuctoo.*  But  in 
spite  of  the  advance  of  thought,  one  presumes  that  this  boyish 
blasphemy  would  no  longer  be  popular  at  Cambridge,  still  less 
would  it  be  published  by  a  bereaved  father.  They  were  very 
advanced,  the  Whigs  of  1792,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,  or 
in  accordance  with  good  taste.  And  very  much  it  would  have 
depressed  these  emancipated  souls  to  know  that  a  century  later 
this  kind  of  fun  would  excite  astonishment,  but  would  be  far 
from  arousing  sympathy  in  cultivated  bosoms.  We  shall  never 
know  how  Voltairean  our  ancestors  were.  For,  behold,  this  also  is 
played  out!  But  Mr.  Courtenay  was  too  young  to  know  any 
better,  and  his  remarkable  good  looks  make  those  who  have  seen 
his  portrait  ready  to  pardon  a  good  deal  of  folly.  Old  Tyrtseus, 
his  father  is  less  easily  understood. 


*     « 
« 


An  historical  writer,  Mr.  James  Payn,  has  recently  startled  me 
by  a  monograph  entitled  *Was  Charles  I.  hung  in  chains?' 
Cromwell's  dead  body,  we  know,  was  disinterred,  hung  up, 
beheaded,  and  the  head  was  set  on  a  pole.  C^est  trie  bien  !  But 
Mr.  Payn  quotes  from  Mr.  Barkstead,  son  of  the  regicide,  the 
statement  that  Cromwell  was  secretly  buried  on  Naseby  field.  So 
Cromwell's  body  was  not  hung  in  chains.  Then  whose  was? 
Somebody,  in  the  Harleian  MiaceUany,  says  that  somebody  else's 
father  declared  that  Cromwell's  friends  had  removed  the  corpse 
of  Charles  I.  from  Windsor  and  interred  it  in  the  tomb  supposed 
to  be  the  Protector's.  Consequently,  the  dead  king  was  the  person 
hanged  in  chains.  A  horror-struck  public  beheld  the  royal 
martyr,  whose  head  had  been  stitched  on  to  the  neck !  Clarendon 
admits  that  Charles's  body  could  not  be  found  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  in  1814  the  coffin  of  Charles  I.,  at  Windsor,  was 
opened  and  examined.    Mr.  Payn  suggests  that  the  king's  coipse 
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was  placed  there  after  the  hanging  in  chains,  after  the  mistake 
was  discovered.  May  I  point  out  to  Mr.  Payn  that  Mr.  Pepjs,  on 
October  13,  1664,  quotes  Sorbi^re's  *  French  book  *  for  a  legend 
that  Cromwell  transposed  many  royal  bodies,  ^  and  by  that  means 
it  is  not  known  certainly  whetlier  the  head  that  is  now  set  up  on 
a  pole  be  that  of  Cromwell  or  of  one  of  the  kings.'  But  Mr. 
White,  Cromwell's  chaplain,  assured  Mr.  Pepys  that '  he  believes 
Cromwell  never  had  so  poor  and  low  a  thought  in  him  to  trouble 
himself  about  it.'  The  great  Protector  did  not  war  with  the  dead. 
Finally,  I  am  told  that  Cromwell's  head,  the  very  head  set  on  the 
pole,  is  now  preserved  in  a  country  house  in  Kent,  and,  after  all 
its  adventures,  is  still  recognisable.  But  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  recognisable  when  it  was  on  the  pole.  Mr. 
Payn's  essay  appears  in  his  Sunny  Stories^  arvA  Some  Shady 
Ones,  p.  183.* 


«     * 
« 


THE  NIGHTINGALES  SONG. 

The  eve  was  cabn  and  still, 

The  woods  were  hush'd  to  rest, 
The  moon  behind  the  hill 

Gleamed  on  the  silver  west. 
Over  the  drowsy  earth. 

Under  the  moonbeams  pale, 
A  mystic  song  had  birth 

In  the  heart  of  the  nightingale. 

Like  a  bard  inspired  she  sang 

Of  love  and  the  heart's  unrest, 
Like  a  morning  carol  rang 

The  thoughts  of  her  joyous  breast. 
While  the  dew  on  her  nest  was  bright, 

And  the  bright  stars  burned  above. 
She  sang  to  the  in&nt  night 

Of  the  golden  dawn  of  Love. 

And  I  said  to  my  beating  heart, 
*  Be  still ! '  for  the  minstrel  bird 

Had  torn  its  wound  apart, 

And  its  gushing  fountain  stirr'd. 

>  Chatto  k  Windns,  London.    1893. 
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'  Ah,  Love,  Love,  Love  V  I  cried, 

Under  the  moonbeams  pale, 
When  that  mystic  music  died 

In  the  throat  of  the  nightingale  ! 

TOM  WATKINS. 

«     * 
« 

A  £eusetioas  writer  in  that  witty  periodical.  The  Speaker^ 
announces  that  he  reads,  in  '  Literary  Grossip,'  a  recurring  state- 
ment about  a  new  Life  of  Walton,  by  myself.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
study  *  Literary  Gossip,'  certainly  I  have  seen  no  such  tattle, 
since  a  life  of  Walton  was  contemplated  by  me,  and  given  up, 
five  or  six  years  ago.  The  statements  which  vex  the  gentleman 
in  The  SpeaJcer,  if  they  are  not  hallucinations  of  his  own,  are 
inventions  of  some  other  journalist  over  whose  imagination  I  have, 
naturally,  no  control. 

«     • 

Beaders  of  Longman's  Magazine  may  remember  verses  signed 
Frances  Wynne,  which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  will  learn  with  regret  that  the  accomplished  author 
of  these  and  other  graceful  pieces,  published  in  a  volume  named 
Whisper  !  has  recently  died,  while  still  very  young.  {Whisper  ! 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Triibner.  1890.)  Mrs.  Wynne  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Spectator  and,  I  believe,  to  other  periodicals.  Her  verse 
was  melodious,  natural,  gay,  and  much  inspired  by  love  of  nature, 
of  flowers,  and  of  children.  She  was  only  beginning  her  career 
in  letters — a  career  so  early  and  so  sadly  closed. 

A.  Lang. 
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